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ON WALDEN INVERSION. 


II. THE OPTICAL ROTATION OF THIOLACTIC AND 
CORRESPONDING a-STJLFOPROPIONIC ACIDS. 

By P. A. LEVENE and L. A. MIKESKA. 

{From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller InstiiiUe for Medical Research) 

(Received for publication, April 3, 1924.) 

The aim of the work of which the present report represents 
a part was discussed in a previous communication.^ It was I 

there reported that when J-2-mercapto-octane was oxidized 1 

to 2-octane sulfonic acid, the latter rotated in an opposite di- j 

rection from that of the parent substance. It was also sug- j 

gested that in other substances in which the radicals attached | 

to the asymmetric carbon atom were of a different polarity, I 

the oxidation of the thio derivative into the sulfonic acid de- | 

rivative might remain without influence on the direction of | 

rotation. A case of that nature is here reported. d-Thiolactic ! 

acid was oxidized to cx-sulfopropionic acid which rotated in the 
same direction as the parent substance. 

OT:*C00H -^ CHaCHBrCOOH CH8CH(SH)COOH-> CHaCHCOOHSOj] 

0 . Substitute. Dextro. Substitute. Dextro. Without Dextro. 

substitution. 

CJomparing the result of the reactions observed on methylhexyl 
carbinol and on lactic acid it was noticed that the conversion 
of the bromide into the thio derivative was accompanied with 
a change of direction of rotation in the alcohol and in the acid. ' 

Also, the oxidation of the thio derivative into the sulfonic acid 
was accompanied with a change of direction of rotation in the 
case of the alcohol and not in that of the acid. Further work 
on this problem is in progr^. 

* Levene, P. A., and Mikeska, L. A., J, Biol Chm.j 1924, lix, 473. 
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Walden Inversion 


BXPBEIMBNTAL. 


a-Thiolactic Add .—The i-bromopropionic acid used in this 
preparation was prepared by the action of nitrosyl bromide 
on a-alanine according to the directions of Fischer and Warburg.® 
The acid had a rotation of [a]” = — 21.65°. This acid (25 gm.) 
was dissolved in 65 cc. of water and neutralized with 8.58 gm. 
of sodium carbonate. The mixture was then treated with 28.6 gm. 
of potassium xanthate and allowed to stand at room temperature 
ovemi^t. 25 cc. of concentrated HCl were then added and 
the solution was heated on a steam bath for half an hour to de¬ 
compose any unchanged xanthic acid. The solution was ex¬ 
tracted with ether, and dried over sodium sulfate. On removal 
of the eth^, a crsrstalline residue remained. The total yield 
of the xanfj^te was 30 gm. The optical rotation in ether solution 
was: 


+1.82“ X100 
lX4.7i 


The xanthate was converted into thiolactic acid, according 
to Einap Buhnann.® The xanthic acid was dissolved in a mixture 
of 200 ce;.i^ absolute alcohol and 75 cc. of concentrated aqueous 
ammonia#nd allowed to stimd at room temperature for 48 hours. 
The aki^ol and ammonia were then distilled off xmder reduced 
poressure, 'yhe residue was rendered alkaline with ammonia and 
extraicted wi^ ether to remove |&e xanthogenamide. The residue 
was then acidified with hydrochloric acid and extracted with 
The extract wS^dried over.JNa*S 04 , the ether removed, 
and the residue fractionated. Tbe fraction, boiling up to 95°, 
(ps= 16 mm.), was discarded. The second fraction distilled 
95-100° (p= 16 mm.) and had a specific rotation of [«]”= 
-f 19.90° without solvent. In another experh&ent the bromo- 
suoifinie add had a rotation of [a]^ = + 33.81°, and the thiolactic 
add p!<^>ai:ed from it had a rotation of [a]” = -f 38.32°. 

^mtrSvd^oprofpwrdc Add. —’ll gm. of i^a-thiolactic acid ([a]” » 
4- 20°) wffl». <&^vedm 100 oc. of water and cooled to 0°. Bromis^ 
was tien added, IMe by little, with cooling until no 
broimne was alceorbed. The total volume of the soluti^l^t) 

^Waibupg,0.,a«n.CA«»., li)06,ceed,171, / ' 

yi;®SniaiiB, ]^, Aim.'Chem., 1905, cocsxxiz, 871. ^ • 
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the end of the reaction was 110 cc. The rotation of the solution 
was determined in a 1 dm. tube and was found to be +1-10®. 
The solution was concentrated to a small volume under diminished 
pressure, treated with an excess of barium carbonate, and filtered 
hot. On cooling, a white crystalline precipitate appeared. On 
concentration two more crops of crystals were obtained. The 
third fraction was reerystallized from water, dried, and analyzed. 

0.1050 gm. substance: 0.0128 gm. HsO and 0.0434 gm. GOj. 

0.2966 “ . “ 0.2318 “ BaSOi (for S). 

0.0989 “ “ 0.0792 “ “ ( “ Ba). 

CjHiOsBaS. Calculated. C 12.43, H 1.39, Ba 47.48, 8 11.07. 

Found. “11.18, « 1.35, “ 47.12, “ 10.73. 

• 0.5914 gm. of the above salt, equivalent to 0.314 gm. of d- 
«-sidfopropionic acid, was dissolved in 10 per cent hydrochloric 
acid, diluted to 10 cc., and gave a rotation of 


l«o _ + 0.33* X100 




GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION UPON SIMPLIFIED 
FOOD SUPPLY. 

IV. IMPROVEMENT IN NUTRITION RESULTING FROM AN 
INCREASED PROPORTION OF IVITLIC IN THE DIET.* 

Bt H. C. SHERMAN and H. L. CAMPBELL. 

{JPrcm the Department of Chemistry, Columbia University, New York,) 

(Received for publication, March 20, 1924.) 

The work of Osborne and Mendel, Hart and Steehbock, and 
McCollum and coworkers has made familiar the fact that wheat 
does not constitute an adequate diet because of its insufficient 
content of calcium and fat-soluble vitamin, and that these de¬ 
ficiencies are readily supplied by milk so that adequate nutri¬ 
tion is possible on a food supply consisting of these two foods 
alone. 

Previous papers from this laboratory^-^*® have shown that 
when dry milk constitutes one-sixth and ground whole wheat 
five-sixths of the food mixture the diet (Diet A) is adequate for 
growth and reproduction in the rat, normal nutrition having 
been maintained in some of our rat families for eight generations 
on this diet. If, however, the proportion Of milk be increased 
from one-sixth to one-third of the solids of the wheat-and-milk 
mixture (Diet B), better nutrition results. 

That distinct improvements in nutrition can be brought about 
by alterations in a diet which is already adequate seems to us 
to be a fact of sufficient significance to warrant careful study. 
To be able to demonstrate conclusively, and to measure in quanti¬ 
tative terms, improvements in nutrition over what is already 
adequate may facilitate the advancement of our knowledge of 

* Published as Contribution No. 443 from the Department of Chemistry, 
Columbia TTniversity. 

' Sherman, H. C,, Rouse, M. E., Allen, B., and Woods, E., J. BioU • 
Ch&m,, 1921, xlvi, 503. 

* Sherman, H. C., and Muhlfeld, M., J. BioL Chem,, 1922,^iii, 41. 

* Sherman, H. C., and Crocker, J., /. Bioh Chem,, 1922, liii, 49. 
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nutrition in more than one direction. For the fuller understand¬ 
ing of the relations of nutrition to physical efficiency it seems 
important to know as much as possible about the difference 
between adequate and optimum nutrition; and it is by quanti¬ 
tative work in this region that we may best hope to advance 
our knowledge of such difficult questions as, for instance, the 
significance of vitamin C in the nutrition of those animals which 
seem to be adequately nouridied on food lacking this factor 
but to thrive somewhat better when it is supplied. By the same 
general methods we may also study quantitatively the require¬ 
ments of optimum adult nutrition as contrasted with the require¬ 
ments of growth or .the mininniTn requirements of maintenance. 

We have, therefore, continued the investigation of the nu¬ 
tritive effects of the two diets above mentioned (Diet A, ade¬ 
quate, and Diet B, better), and have measured quantitatively 
on fairly lai^ numbers of individuals certain differences in growth, 
in successful reproduction, and, other evidences of efficiency of 
nutrition resulting from the feeding of the two diets, respectively, 
for several successive generations to families of rats from the 
same stock and which in aU other respects lived under identical 
amditions and were treated in exactly the same way. Two 
independent series of such comparisons have been made, both 
bf which are still being continued, but have now been carried 
^ilri^tly far to justify the presentation of the data and the 
the condusions which follow. 

, BXPSlKQaara'An,DATA AIJP DISCUS^N. 

The i^ierimental animals were white rats, bsrtS in this lab- 
‘^bsR^thry frnin Osborne and Mendel stock. As stated in their 
stock was dei^naily obtaiaed from the rat colony 
w'&e Wii^ar Institute, and during sevend generataons df breed- 
, hilab(»atories of Osborne and Mendel has been rendered 
aitiir£iW)l^ reristant to disease by the systematic rejection 
■' cl‘iaiyappearii^ in the breeding stock. On the other 
loaai there baa been im attempt nor desire to increase the average 
siae by ^leetioB of large individuals for breeding, and our rec- 
du)w average resuHs in close accord with the wei^t cuf^cs 
Dcpaldstnn and sing ih 1915.^ 

* PoattUboa, H; H.J ^ tat, Philadelphia, 1915, 69. 
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In the first series the comparison began with rats taken at random 
from the same stock and was continued by keeping sufi5.cient 
of their descendents to give from ten to twenty females on each 
diet in each generation with enough males to make satisfactory 
groups for breeding, the number of males being usually less than 
the number of females. The numbers just stated refer to rats 
kept upon their respective diets until after the end of their re¬ 
productive lives; growth and development were studied upon 
considerably larger numbers. 

Although the random choice of animals with which this compari¬ 
son began was carefully kept free from any conscious selection, 
later study of the records of these and other groups su^ested 
a possibility that the families assigned to Diet A may have been 
naturally endowed with slightly smaller size and somewhat greater 
breeding capacity than those assigned to Diet B. 

In the second series any such possibility was guarded against 
by starting the experiment with paraUd lots each of one male 
and three females, all the eight animals beiug of one litter and 
so divided into two lots that these had the same average initial 
weight. As all the original animals of the second series thus 
had exactly the same family history, and as they were of very 
even size, it is believed that differences appearing in the second 
series can with confidence be attributed to the difference in food 
alone. 

That this is essentially true of the first series also is stron^y 
indicated by th,® fact that the same differences between the 
two diets are foufid in both series of experiments. 

The t/wo dMs yaed in the experiments described in this paper 
were: 

Diet A {LaborcOory No. 16).—A mktuxe of one-sixth whole 
milk powder with five-sixths groimd whole wheat and sodium 
chloride to the extent of 2 per cent of the weight of the wheat. 

Diet B {Laboraiory No. IS).—A mature of one-third whole 
nailk powder with two-thirds ground whole wheat and sodium 
chloride to the extent of 2 per cent of the weight of the wheat. 

Otheir Ensperimmtal Conditions .—Only distilled water was 
used. Tbe animals were kept in all-metal cages. No bedding 
was used ex<«pt for mothers with young less than 2 weeks old, 
and then comsted only of pure cellulose. The young were 
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separated from the mothers at the uniform “weaning” age of 4 
weeks and each rat was weired at this time and at weekly inter¬ 
vals thereafter. Food consumption was detennined for the same 
weekly intervals. 

The points of guariMtative comparison chiefly considered in 
this paper are; The rate and economy of growth during the 
4 weeks following weaning, the general comparison of average 
size at different ages from weaning time to middle age, the, time 
required to reach sexual maturity as indicated by the ages of 
females at birth of their first young, the duration of reproductive 
life, the success in bearing and rearing young, and the growth 
of the young during the suckling period. . 


TABLE I. 

Baie of Growth as Shown by Gain in Weight during the 68 Days Following 
Weaning—the 6th to 8th Weeks, Irtelusive, of the Life of the Rat. 


Besoription. 

No. of cases 
on each. diet. 

j Diet A. 

1 

Diet B. 

Differences. 

Males. 

Ist series.. 

100 

35.0 dbO.7 

gm* 

82.0 ±0.8 

gm. 

47.0 ±1.0 

2ttd . 

100 

53.7 ±1.5 

84.0 ±1.5 

30.3 ±2.1 

Cdinbmed....... 

200 

44.3 ±0.9 

82.9 ±0.8 

38.6 ±1.2 


Females. 

1st series. 

100 

30.0 ±0.6 

59.0 ±0.6 

29.0 ±0.8 

^ . 

100 

44.0 ±1.3 

65.8 ±0.9 

21.8 ±1.6 

Gc^bm^... 

200 ‘ 

37.0 ±0.8 

62.4 ±0.6 

25.4 ±0.9 




1. jBote QrowOt .—It will be seen from Table I that for each 
PKS and for eadi series the growth on Diet B was decidedly more 
lifid than on Diet A, and that the difference is so many times 
@ 9 i»ter than its probable em>r as to make the demonstration 
mdubitalde. 

SSnee is&iz3 plainly more rapid on Diet B, the question 

next asi^ whether thin more rapid growth calls for an arith- 
miei^eally pioporiiohal increase in the food intake or whether 
B induces a more economical as well as a more rapid growth. 
'Effeiaasg of Growth.—Th& data of both seri^ of expeiiiaents 
Clli^ H) lead to4he condufflom.that Diet B is more efficiently 
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utilized for growth in that it induces a larger gain in weight per 
1,000 calories of food consumed; and the difference, being in 
both series well over ten times its probable error, is large enough 
to constitute an imquestionable demonstration. 

No distinction of sex is here noade in connection with the data 
bearing on this point because our previous work® has shown it 
to be unnecessary, and because in the experiments here considered 
the young rats were caged in litters containing both sexes in 
order that breeding might occur as soon as sexual maturity was 
attained. 

3. Average Size .—^Both the diets here studied permitted growth 
to normal adult size. Diet B, however, resulted in slightly 
larger average size at all ages both during growth and after 
growth had been completed (Table III). It is interesting to 

TABLE n. 


Efficiency of. Qromth as Shown by Grams of Gain in Body Weight per 1,000 
Calories of Food Consumed during the S{h to 8th Weeks, Inclusive, of 
the Bats’ Lives. 


Description. 

No. of lots 
on each. diet. 

Diet A. 

Diet B. 

DifTerences. 



am. 

gm. 

gm. 

1st series. 

50 


74.6 ±0.8 

19.8 ±1.2 

2nd « . 

50 


79.4 ±0.9 

13.2 ±1.2 

Combined. 

100 

60.5 ±0.7 


16.5 ±1.0 


note that the average weights on-Diet A are slightly below, and 
on Diet B sli^tly above the Donaldson-King averages of 1915.^ 
The (hfferenc^ ifii size induced by the two diets here studied, 
while consistent and doubtless significant, are probably not of 
such great significance as are the differences in vigor reflected by 
the breeding records (Table IV). 

4 . Time Required to Beach Maturity .—The time required 
to reach maturity as measured by the average ages of the females 
on the two diets at the birth of their first young, is shown for 
the females of the first four generations of the first series in the 
first part of Table IV. Because of the special interest attach¬ 
ing to the comparison of these data with those for the same in¬ 
dividuals on tihe other points discussed below, the comparison 
in Table IV is confined to tlm four groups of females on each 
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TABLE in. 


Average Weights of Eats on the Two Diets, Compared at Various Ages. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Diet A. 

Diet B. 

Diet A. 

Diet B. 

ifaya 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

28 

36.4 

42.6 

34.8 

40.5 

30 

38.6 

47.0 

36.6 

• 44.3 

40 

53.1 

74.2 

49.0 

66.5 

.50 

70.7 

105.2 

63.6 

89.3 

60 

91.1 

138.7 

.77.6 

110.4 . 

70 

110.9 

169.2 

91.7 

130.2 

ao 

130.2 

192.2 

104.4 

147.4 

90 

147.3 

210.4 

115.8 

162.8 

100 

162.4 

224.3 

126.6 

168.8 

110 

176.6 

231.3 

135.5 

176.4 

120 

' 187.1 

,, 247.1 

146.0 

182.1 

130 

197.8 

2^.9 

163.7 

186.1 

140 

207.5 

264.6 

160.9 

189.9 

150 

216.3 

270.3 

165,1 

194.6 

180 

237.3 

288,2 

178.2 

203.9 

210 

250.1 

300.3 

187.9 

• 210.6 

250 

259.7 

306.3 

196.2 

216.9 

300 

268.6 

314.9 

201.6 

222.2 

3^ 

270,4 

316.1 

204.6 

223.7 

m 

26^6 

311.4 

202.9 

228.6 


TABLE rv. 

Average Breeding Records of BJj. Females on Diet A and SS on Diet B, {Rep-^ 
resenting the First Four Generations on Each Diet—^eries I). . 



Diet A- 


, DiSe^enoei^. 

biith of first young, days... 

162 d=3 

116 ±3 

46 ±4,6 

of reproductive life, 

JajSfj,....,.. 

204 db9 

324 ±14 

120 ±16 

No. of young reared . i 

5.6 =b0.6 i 

16.1 ±1.1 

10.6 ±1.2 

weight of young at wean- 

.. 

32.9 ±0.6 

41.1 ±0.4 

8.2 ±0.7 


4iet whose breeding records were known to be entirely compl©^, 
the time of writing. Separate consideration of the first, 
third, and fourth generations Of the series shows no 
deviations from the relation shown by the gener^ as 
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presented in Table IV. It is plain that Diet B induced greater 
Vigor as shown by earlier maturity. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the data from larger numbers 
of individuals which are collected in Table V. Both Tables 
IV and V show differences which are so many times larger than 
their probable errors as to give us entire confidence that aHrue 
•difference of nutritive condition induced by the larger proportion 
of milk in Diet B than in Diet A has here been demonstrated 
to exist and to be capable of quantitative investigation. . 


TABLE V. 

Jiverage Breeding Records of Females of Both Series Combined So Far As 
Completed at Time of Writing. 



Diet A. 

Diet B. 

Differences. 


No,'of 
ca^es. 

Average. 

No. of 
cases. 

Average! 

Age at birth of first 






young, dags. 

200 

155 ± 1.5 

200 

112 d= 1.1 

1 43 ± 1.9 

-Duration of repro- 






duotive life, dags. 

115 

186 ± 7.7 

129 

322 zb 8.9 

i 136 dz 11.7 

Average No. of 






young reared. 

Average weight of 

115 

6.8 ± 0.5 

129 

18.1 zb 0.8 

12.3 dz 0.9 

young at wean¬ 






ing,* gm. 

673 

34.0 dz 0.5 

2,337 

40.3 zb 0.3 

6.3 dz 0.6 

"Males t, gm.. 

231 

33.8 ± 0.2 

1,226 

40.3 zb 0.2 

6.5 dz 0.3 

Femalest, gm. 

290 

32,6 0.1 

1,298 

39.2 zb 0.2 

6.6 dz 0.2 


* The data this line are for the young of the same females whose 
.records are given on the two preceding finest 

t The^e data for weight of young at the uniform "weaning'' age of 
-4 weeks are averages of all cases of such young on these two diets in our 
vcolony during the year Dec. 12, 1922, to Dec. 11,1^, inclusive, an exact 
year being included in the comparison in order that any possible seasonal 
influence should apply equally to the families on the two diets. 

:.S. DuraMm of Reprodiuiive Life .—^As has been pointed out 
*b;^ McCJoUiim, diet may influence the onset of senility. In 
our experiments we have not attempted to determine the date 
•of onset of senility from the appearance of the an^al, but have 
•recorded the age at which each female Idst the power of breeding 
as inferred ffom the date of birth of her last young, the females 
toeing alwayS'^fenated as soon a^,^ch litter of young was weaned. 
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Growth and Reproduction. IV 


We bave considered the tinae from the beginning of the jfirst 
pregnancy to the end of the last lactation as the duration of 
reproductive life. In counting this from the dates of birth of 
the first and last littere, 21 days is allowed for pregnancy pre¬ 
ceding the birth of the first litter, and 21 days for the suckling 
of the last litter if any of them are reared. (As already noted 
we allow the young to remain with the mother for 4 weeks; but 
during the 4th week suckhng is rarely seen.) 

On Diet A the reproductive life of the females of the series 
diown in Table IV ceased on the average at 345 days; on Diet B, 
not until the age of 419 days. Thus the improvement in nutri¬ 
tion induced by Diet B extended the prime of life in both direc¬ 
tions, postponir^ old age in the same individuals in which it 
had induced earlier maturity, and very materially prolonging 
the duration of reproductive life. This has proved equally 
true in both series (Tables IV and V). 

6 . Sitecess in Reproduction and the Rearing of Young .—The 
success is here expressed by showing the average number of 
total young per female which the females on the two diets reared 
to weaning age. This is shown for the most directly comparable 
groups whose records are yet complete in Table IV, and for the 
larger groups (including these and others) in Table V. 

Although individual variability is here a large factor, the 
examination of the data makes it mtirely plain that the im¬ 
proved nutrition resulting from Diet B very greatly increased 
the eapcwity of the mothers to produce and rear young. 

The females on Diet B not only reared a larger number of 
ymmg but also a laiger percentage of the young bom to theni. 

On both diets some females failed to rear any young, but such 
eases of total failure were much fewer on Diet B than on Diet 
A. On Diet A, 48 per cent failed to rear young; on Diet B, 19 
percent. , 

7. Average W^hts of Young at Weaning .—^The weights of 
the yomog at birth do not vary greatly and in most of our work 

individual w^^ui^ have been begun when the young are 
4 weeks .old. At this age the diet is found to have exerted ll- 
eopald^rable Infiuenee upon the growth of the young duri%, 
tife sttcfcliBg pMiod (Tables IV and V). It is noteworthy that 
females on Diet B have at the same time suckled a naudbt- hst^ 
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number of young and brought them to a larger average size 
at weaning time. 

NunAera of Casea Studied .—Each of the data discussed in 
this paper is an average of observations on from 53 to 1,298 
individuals. 

TABLE VI. 


Food Consumption of Rats in Terms of Calories per Oram of Rat per Dap, 

<A Different Ages. 



Diet A. 

Diet B. 

Age period. 

Series I. 
l8t-4th 
generations. 

General average. 

Series I. 
IsWth 
generations. 

General average. 

wka. 

5- 6 

0.46 

0.47 

0,49 

0.49 

7- 8 

0.42 

0.42 

0.40 

0.41 

^ 10 

0.36 

0.37 

0.33 

0.35 

11- 12 

0.33 

0.33 

0.29 

0.30 

13- 14 

0.30 

0,30 

0.26 

0.27 

15- 16 

0.29 

0.28 

0.24 

0.25 

17- 18 

0.28 

0.27 

0,24 

0.24 

19- 20 

0.27 

0.26 

0.22 

.0.24 

21- 22 

0.25 

0.25 

0.22 

0.23 

23- 24 

0.26 

0.25 

0.21 

0.23 

25- 26 

0.26 

0.24 

0.22 

0.23 

27- 30 

0.25 

0.24 

0.22 

0.22 

31- 34 

0.23 

0.23 

0.21 

0.22 

35- 38 

0.23 

0.23 

0.22 

0.22 

39- 42 

0.22 

0.22 

0.21 

0.23 

43- 46 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

47- 60 

0.21 i 

0.22 

0.21 

0.22 

51- 54 

0.21 

0.22 

0.21 

0.21 

55- 58 

0.22 

0.22 

0.20 

. 0.21 

m- 62 

0.22 

0.23 

0.20 

0.21 

63- 66 

■ 0:21 

0.22 

0.21 

0.21 

67- 70 

0.20 

0.21 

0.21 

0.21 

71- .74 

0.22 

0.21 

0.20 

0.20 

75-78. 

0,23 

0.24 

0.21 

0.21 


Food Consumption .—^That the greatly improved breeding 
records shown o6 Diet B over those on Diet A cannot be attril>- 
uted primarily to a merely greater food consumption is shoTO 
by the reoc«pis briefly summarized in Table VI from which 
will be seen the food consmnption per unit of body w^ht 
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Growth and Reproduction. IV 


was pracfcically the same on the two diets—once the period of 
rapid, growth was passed— viz., approximately 0.22 calorie, of 
total food per gram of body weight per day, not including in 
the average the latter part of pregnancy and the period of lacta¬ 
tion. Systematic discussion of the relation of food consump¬ 
tion to the life (?yde is deferred \mtil a later communication, 
the present purpose being mdely to point out that Diet B in¬ 
duced improvement in nutrition in other ways than merely throu^ 
inducing a larger consmnption of food. 

Cumulative Breeding Record .—^As explained above, the initial 
ftniTriftk of Series II were aU from one litter, divided into, two 
equal groups of one male and three females each. Starting 
thus exactly simultaneously and with precisely the same family 
history, each group and all its descendents were kept on its re¬ 
spective diet and allowed to multiply without restriction at 
such rates as the nutritive conditions resulting from their re¬ 
spective diets would permit, until 1 year from the date of birth 
of the original animals. The result was that at this time those 
on Diet A had a total of 77 desoildents, and those on Diet B 
had 361 descendents, an increase of 36S'per cent in the cumulative 
breeding record on Diet B over that on Diet A. 

Such use of the cumulative breeding record to compare the 
nutritive values of two diets both of which are adequate is well 
adapted to accentuate differences which mi^t otherwise remain < 
obsotire, since the differences both in rate of reaching maturity 
and in successful reproduction are, thus made to work tc^ther 
fot intffl^cation ci the numei^l .contrast in the final result. 
Thismie&od, howev^, makes sev^ demands upon time, space, 
and 4wtttr<fi of all experimental conditions; and if a|tempted upon 
a SDEwUer scale the individual variability whhh.jfe so striking a 
liMuiBe ef breeding records might often lead to erroneous con- 
dbsltm " 

. and reproduction records such as those summarized 

I to TV are, therefore, recommeaded as moye generally 

t angmarie s rf our data of such records we have ao^ 
quantitative statements of findings with'.J^ti- 
W their isobable errors as computed by the classicsil ni^od. 
precise this method may te as apjdi^tb: oh^srva- 
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tions of this character cannot be stated with entire certainty 
at the present time, because elaborate studies of the frequency 
distribution of large numbers of such data have not yet been 
made; but for the kinds of measurenxents of which we have largest- 
numbers, namely, weights of young at weaning time and rates- 
of growth during the following 4 week period, the frequency 
distribution approximates so closely the theoretical (the sym¬ 
metrical bell-shaped distribution curve) as to lend confidence- 
to the use of the probable error as an aid to judgment in the- 
interpretation of the results. In view of this, the fact that all 
the^ differences here discussed have been measured for many 
individuals and found to be many times their probable errors, 
adds much to the confidence with which we may summarize 
the findings. 

SUMMAKY. 


Starting with a diet which was shown to be adequate in that 
it supported growth, reproduction, and successful suckling of 
the young for generation |gter generation, it was found that 
an increase in the proportm of milk in this already adequate 
diet resulted in the following evidences of improved nutrition. 

1. More rapid growth, particularly as measured by the gain 
in weight during the period following weaning. 

2. More efficient ^owth during the same period as shown 
by greater gain in weight per 1,000 calories of food consumed. 


, 3. Somewhat larger average size at all ages. 

4. Earlier maturity as shown by age of female at birth of her 

first young. ^ ^ 

5, Lo33fer^ duration of reproductive life, old age being deferred 
in the ^i^|^||dipdual^ in which earlier maturity has been 

O'.'^ifl^alier success hi the rearing of young as shown by in- 
><5:e^^|Sth in|tobers and in percentage of young reared, and 
byj;^re^e m percentage of females failing to bear and rear 


7. Better j^^h of young during the suckling period as sbcprh 
by larger wei^tft thefUniform weaning age adopted.,,/: f. 

The beit^|(^||o,te‘®ets'here considered is probably cj^l^lo 
of further ^ , ■ 

Evidently iSre is, hot only a line to be drawn but a wide zone 
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f 

Not long ago (1) data were presented which showed that- 
subsequent to the period of ether anesthesia in dogs there was 
an increased elimiaation of bases (sodium and potassium). The 
increase was especially marked when morphine was given prior 
to the administration of the ether. As a consequence of the 
general r^ult it became a matter of interest to know what acid, 
if any, had accompanied the increment of bases. Several ex¬ 
periments similar to those already published were, therefore, 
carried out, and the urine was examined with this end in view. 

Lactic acid, acetone bodies, sulfuric acid, and phosphoric 
acid were sought for in’ the first two experiments. Lactic acid 
and acetone bodies were not detected and sulfuric acid showed 
no significant variatiom. Phosphoric acid, on the other hand, 
showed pronounced variations and attention was, therefore, 
conrentrated upon it. Short (2) has already shown that a causal 
rdation between acetone bodies and a low plasna bicarbonate 
is imlikely and Leake, Leake, and Koehler (3) have reported 
that ther^ 'are no s^nificant changes in the concentration cd 
the acltohe bodies of the blood as a result of ether anesthesia. 
It was regarded as sup^ituous to examine the blood for changes 
in the "i'alk^ reserve and liydrogen ion concentration since the 
variations' yhich occur are now well establiriied (1,4, 5, 6). Fast¬ 
ing dogs^t^ere fflnployed whiirii were catheterized as the periods 
required. 'i’v 

The data (l^ble I) indicate a dose paraUdism between ^ 
excretion of bases and tl^ oLphosphoric acid in the anesth^K 
and postan^thetlokpdfl^, and there can be little doubt Siat 
the same relati$m Woidd 'lhave been observed in the previoudy 
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Acidosis in Anesthesia 


reporteid experiments had the urine been examined for phosphoric 
acid. Chloroform appears to exert a more decided effect on 


TABLE I. 


Experi¬ 
ment No. 

Period. 

Oond^OB. 

NasSOi 

eI^Oi 

H 8 PO 4 

No. 

Lexigtli. 



hr8. 



gm. 

1 

1 

24 

Normal. 


0.631 


2 

24 

it 

0.646 

0.408 


3a 

3 

Ether. 

0.067 

0.023 


3a 

Calculated to 


0.536 

0.187 

')V‘ 


24 hr. basis. 





3b 

21 

Normal. 

1.286 

0.713 


3a+3b 



1.353 

0.736 


4 


Normal. 


0.462 

2 

1 

24 

! t< 




2 

24 

« 

0.824 

0.708 


3a 

3 

Ether preceded 

0.559 

0.357 




46 min. by 10 
mg. morphine 
per kg. 




3a 

Calculated to 


3.63 

2.32 



24 hr. basis. 





3b 

21 

Normal. 

1.00 1 

0.777 


Sa-bSb 



1.56 

1.13 

S 

1 

24 

Normal. 

1 

0.472 


2 

24 

a 

1.22 

0.723 


3a 

3 , .; 

Chloroform. 

0.268.. 

0.202 



Caleulafied . to 

. 

2.15 1 

f.62 


• 

24 hr. badis. 


■ 1 


4 

1 

24 






24 


1.26 . 

. 0.777 


,4. **''''•4? 



,0.121 

0.079 


. 8a 

^ Calculated to 

* ' 

■.0.871 

0.669 

V' 


24 hr. 


j 



3b 

' '21' ' , 

Normal'., 

1.89 

1.24 


3a+3b 



2.01 

1.32 



-- .i. . 





and -P egdeaetioB than e^r, hut we have not fdOfcrtted 
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In order to obtain more precise information concerning the 
phosphoric acid metabolism during anesthesia, experiments 
upon dogs with bladder fistulas were carried out and the total 
phosphorus excreted was determined in the periods as indicated 
in the table.^ Food was withheld for 20 hours before each 
experiment. 

The micro method of Pregl, somewhat modified, was employed. 
The modification consisted in the process of ashing. This was 
done by evaporating 1 cc. of urine in a Pyrex tube over a free 
flame with 6 drops of sulfuric acid and about 1 co. of 30 per cent 
hydrogen peroxide (Merck’s “superoxol”). 

In the case of simple ether anesthesia, anuria (Expeiimebis 
7 and 12) or var 3 nng degrees of oliguria develop. Consequently, 
most of the simple ether experiments show a diminished phosphorus 
excretion during anesthesia. There are exceptions to this rule. 
For example, in the two experiments with Dog 4 there was an 
increase in the rate of phosphorus excretion. It would appear, 
then, that the increased phosphorus excretion on the experimental 
day in the long experiments first cited must be due to an increased 
rate of excretion occurring some time subsequent to the cessation 
of the anesthetic. This period cannot be immediately after 
the anesthesia period because in those experiments in which 
the urine of postanesthetic periods was examined the rate of 
phosphorus excretion in these periods was lower than the control 
rate. 

When morphine was given as a preliminary to ether, in eight 
exptei^esQts out of ten there was a diminished phosphorus excretion 
in the morphine period followed by an increased excretion in the 
ether period. This subsequent incre^ was most marked in 
sev(^ the exp^siQfiidts untn Deg 2. Dog 1 in two instances 
responded rather witlt"^ incmased chloride excretion during the 
ether tibap with an-increased phosphorus excretion. An 
attdtt^ mad4 to e^lain th& augmented excretion of 

phosim(3^i^i|i^ (jiseussing the ^t experiments which follow. 

The ^uree; of the ^(^phoric acid noted was investigated 
next. We expsoted to ml a decrease in the phosphorus oonteoat 

^ Urea and cfaiMdes were>.detenQined in all the experiments here de¬ 
scribed and wilt'i^ published elsewhere because of their bearing on the 
theories of urine exeretion. 
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of one or more tissues, and selected as those most likely to show 
changes, the brain, the liver, and the musdes. 


TABLE 11. 


Experi¬ 
ment No. 

Dog 

No. 

Time of 
collection. 

Urine 
per min. 

P 

per min, 

Remarks. 

Ether experiments. 



p.m. 

cc. 

mo* 



7 

1 

1.05-2.05 

0.068 

0.014 

Ether 2.05-3.16 

p.m. 



2.05-3.16 

0.000 






4.40-5.30 

0.076 

0.006 



10 

1 

12.50-1.40 

0.121 

0.079 

Ether 1.40-3.16 

p.m, * 



1.55-3.15 

0.020 

0.0033 



12 

1 

1.55-2.45 

1.11 

0.065 

Ether 2.47-3.65 

p.m. 



2.55-3.66 

0.00 






4.47-5.27 

0.09 

0.0083 

*■ 




5.53-6.23 

1.03 

0.0068 





200 cc. Wi 

iter by si 

komach t 

ube at 12.30 p.m. 


13 

4 

12.20-1.10 

0!i32 

0.342 

Ether 1.10-2.25 

p;in. 


• 

1.16-2.25 

0,077 

0.403 





4.34^.24 

0.176 

0.378 





8.16-8.57 

0.127 

0.126 



14 

3 

2.18-2.28 

0,166 

0.162 

Ether 3.08-5.02 

p.m. 



3.22-4.22 

0.066 

0.029 





4.:^.02 

0.105 

0,118 



15 

4 

1.2M.n 

0.83 

0.479 

Ether 2.11-3.20 

p.m. 



2.2CK3.20 

0.085 

0.542 



] 


3.20-4.00 

0.112 

0.467 





4.38^.18 

Q.m 

0.018 





125 cc. -w; 

ftter by s 

tomaeh i 

labe at 12;. 30 p.m. 


17 

? 

1.01-1.41 

0.59 

0.393 

Ether 1.41-2.50 

p.m. 



2.00-2.50 

0.13 

0.268 



f A- *' 


4.22-4.52 

0,21 

0,356 



|9 


,1.^1.44 

0.168 

0.216 

Ether 1.44-2.54 

p.m. 



1.54-2.64 


0.021 





3.53-4.23 


0.016 




5.10-5.46 


0.106 
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Experi- Dog 
ment No. No.' 



P 

per min. 


Bemarks. 


4 2 

6 2 

9 2 

11 2 

16 2 

18 4 

20 2 


Morphine-ether experiments. 


p,m. 

cc. 

mo. 


2.40-3.10 

0.17 

0.085 

10 mg. morphine sulfate per 

3.21^.01 

0.19 

0.054 

kg. at 3.11 p.m. 

1.31-2.11 

0.099 

0.034 

10 mg. morphine sulfate per 

2.21-3.21 

0.081 

0.012 

kg. at 2.21 p.m. 

3.21-4.31 

0.049 

0.085 

Ether 3.21-5.41 p.m. 

4.31-5.41 

0.064 

0.327 


1.45-2.45 

0.101 

0.061 

10 mg. morphine sulfate per 

3.054:.05 

0.043 

i 0.031 

kg. at 2.45 p.m. 

4.1^5.15 

0.150 

0.297 

Ether 4.05-^. 15 p,m. 

1.35-2.05 

2.4 

0.0348 

10 mg. morphine sulfate per 

2.27-3.07 

0.26 

1 0.0914 

kg. at 2,05 p.m. 

3.104.45 

0.24 

0.673 

Ether 3.09-4.45 p.m. 

400 cc. water by stomach tube at 12.15 p.m. 

Ill 

1.53-2.33 

0.92 

0.0284 

10 mg. morphine sulfate per 

.2.34-3.44 

0.07 

0,0087 

kg. at 2.^ p.m. 

3.49-4.59 

0.15 

0.0466 

Ether 3.44-4.59 p.m. 

4t69-5.09 

0.19 

0.0433 


150 cc, water by stomach tube at 1.35 p.m. 

1 1 1 

2.33-3.13 

0,102 

0.164 

10 mg. morphine sulfate per 

3.42-4.42 

0.045 

0.025 

kg. at 3.35 p.m,. 

4.47-5.47 

0.154 

0.568 

Ether 4,42-5.47 p.m. 

1,39-2,09 

2.1 

0.294 

10 mg, morphine sulfate per 

2.25-3.20| 

0.0 

0.000 

kg. at 2.10 p.m. 

3.23-3.48 

0.136 

0.175 

Ether 3.56-5.54 p.m. 

4.07^.22 

0.05 



5.22-5.64 

0,24 

0.467 



80cc. water at 10.00 and 11.00 a.m., and 12.00,1.00, and 
2.16 p.m. 

1.30-2.10 0.22 
2,32-3.32 0.11 
a.«-3.48 0.17 
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4 


0.355 

0.143 

0.478 


10 mg. nforphine sulfate per 
kg. at 2.25 p.m. 

Ether 3.32-4,38 p.m. 
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White rats were anesthetized under bell jars by^passing in 
a mixture of air and ether vapor. At the end of 2 hours they 
were killed by concentrating the ether. Controls were killed by 
strangulation. The bodies were allowed to rest for a time in 
order to diminish the bleeding which occurs when the liver is 
removed. In all but the last experiment the respective tissues 
of the control and etherized animals were assembled in single 
samples for the analyses. In the last experiment the muscle and 
liver of each rat were analyzed individually. This was done in 
order to obtain some information concerning individual varia¬ 
tions in pr^umably uniform animals. All samples were ashed 
with a mbdiure of sulfuric and nitric acids and aliquot portions 
were taken for the analyses. For determining phosphorus the 
molybdic acid-magnesia mixture method as described by Tread¬ 
well (7) in which the phosphorus is finally weighed as the pyro¬ 
phosphate was employed.. For the ash determinations a portion 
of the digest was evaporated and then ignited below red heat. 
In those cases where sodium and potassium were determined the 
method was that outlined in the paper mentioned (1). 

Regarded in connection with the Meyer-Overton theory of 
narcosis it would appear that the neiwous ^stem lipoids naight 
be involved. A penusal of the data of the f6lldwing.e:^riments, 
however, indicates that ether anesthesia is without ihfiuence upon 
the phosphorus qpntent of the brain. The variations observed in 
the phosphorus contents of the liver and muscles were surprising. 
Inst^^ of a decrease in case of one or both there was an 
increase in the casg the fqmer and a decrease in the case of 
the latter*: ^ are given in per cent. 

MsBpMms&rU /.-^Animals of unknown history and averaging 163 gm. in 
weight, purchased in otte lot, were need. Six females (non-pregnant) 
f<«r the ehntrol^ and sat inales for determining the action 
cl ether. ^ ^ * 
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Experiment —^Animals of unknown history were employed. Four 
females (non-pregnant) averaging 150 gm. in weight served as controls 
and six males averaging 160 gm. served for determining the action of 
the ether. 


Controls. 

' 

Ether. 

Kuaele. . 

Liver. 

Brain. 

Musds. 

Liver. 

Brain. 

P 

NasS04 

E^O« 

P 

Na2S04 

E^4 

P 

P 

NasS04 

P 

NasSOi 

P 


i,07 


0.96 



1.12 



1.08 


Expenmmt 5.—Animals of unknown history and averaging 250 gm. 
in weight were employed. Four males served as controls and four fe¬ 
males (non-pregnant) for determining the action of the ether. 


Controls. 

Ether. 

Muscle. 

Liver. 

Brain. 

Muscle. 

Liver. 

Brain. 

P 

NajS04 

1^0. 

JC* 

NasS04 

E^O. 

P 

P 

Na2S04 

P 

NasS04 

E^O. 

P 

0.750 


Inii 




1.13 





» Sjt ‘ ' 

^ Experiment 4*--'The animals here employed were non-pregnant fe¬ 
males averaging 250 gm. in weight and of unknown age. They were pur- 
chilsed from E. Douredoure, Philadelphia. Fifteen served as con¬ 
trols and twen,ty-lour for determining the action of ether. 


, Controls. ^ 

Ether. 


Liyer. 

Bimn. 

Muscle. 

Liver. j 

Brain. 

p 

Ash. 

P 

Aah. 

P 

P 

Ash' 

■ 

p 

Ash-' 

P 

0.601 

1.45 j 



1.^ 

0.676 

1.44 

0.76g| 

1.43 j 

HMm 
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Experimeni S .—^The aiumals herein employed were similar to those of 
Experiment 4, bnt they were males and averaged about 275 gm. in weigb-t* 


Controls. 

Ether. 

Rat No. 

Muscle 

P. 

Liver 

P. 

Liver 

Ash, 

Rat No. 

Time. 

Muscle 

P. 

Liver 

P. 

Ash. 






min. 




270 

0.685 

0.670 

1.4S 

289 

20 

0.736 

0.669 

1.29 

272 

0.721 

0.751 

1.46 


40 

0.686 

0.719 

1.39 

284 

0.728 

0.733 

1.45 

265 

75 

0.733 

0.788 

1.47 

285 

0.704 

0.698 

1.44 

262 

90 

0.665 

0,818 

1.44 

286 

0.746 

0.604 

1.31 

264 

95 


0,826 

1.45 

287 

0.739 

0.648 

1,28 

298 

95 

0.720 

0.708 






297 

120 


0.734 

1.43 





295 

120 

HlSil 

0.755 

1.39 






120 

0.694 

0.766 

1.44 





268 

120 

0,698 

0.827 

1.46 





263 

125 

0.690 

0.864 

1.42 

Average,... 



1.40 





1.42 


In Experiments 1, 2, and 3 the animals which served for the 
controls and those to which ether was administered were of dif¬ 
ferent sexes, bnt this appears to be without influence upon the 
g«!ieral r^ult. In Experiment 4' more animals were employed 
and, (K>n8idering their source, one wotild expect them to be of 
mure uniform nature. The changes in the composition of the 
muscfle and Kver were smaller than in the previous experiments, 
but ^0 vaariaMons ware in the same directions. 

In S animals frcan the same source as those used 

in Skpi^ibaent 4 were .employed. One is struck by the large 
individual variations in both control and experimental animals, 
^^awry exneed tim diffmnces between the averse, and are so 
as to ra^ smoe doubts as to the validity of drawing con- 
(flisaosis fnm. the data. However, in the five experimmts here 
78 anhnala in all were used and in all the experunents 
tits WnitioBS observed were always in the same direction, 

' Tjb<w is aaaotter way of regarding the data of Experiment 6. 

expect, for example, in those rats which Showed'the 
'■^^es^eeki dbSnge in the phosphorus content of the muscle cmn]pmred 
with the ocmtrol averse to find the greatest increase’ in the Hver 
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phosphorus as compared with the control average, and where 
the change is slight in the case of muscle tissue to find corre- 
spondin^y little change in the liver phosphorus. When examined 
in this way the plausibility of the general conclusion is strengthened. 
Likewise, as a general rule, the muscle phosphorus of the control 
rats is greater than the liver phosphorus, but in the etherized 
rats this relation is reversed. 

It is possible that the definiteness of the results obtained in 
this investigation would have been of a more decided nature 
had the phosphoric acid fractions been studied individually 
instead of in toto. It may be, for example, that only the inorganic 
fraction of the tissues undergoes change, though there is evi¬ 
dence that lecithin and lipoids generally, as well as fat, appear 
in increased quantity in the blood during ether narcosis (8,9,10). 

The observation of Lange and MOller (11) that muscle fibers 
respond to long, deep narcosis by an increased elimination of 
phosphoric acid is in Imrmony with the results here presented. 

The experiments just reported render inadeqiiate the view that 
the increased phosphorus excretion observed in some of the simple 
ether experiments and in all the morphine-ether experiments 
was due to a discharge of phosphorus from one or more tissues. 
The data necessitate a different h 3 rpothesis concerning the cause 
of the lowered alkali reserve which develops during ether anes¬ 
thesia. One sequence of events which ai>pearB somewhat probable 
is the following. During ether anesthesia phosphoric acid leaves 
the muscle unaccompanied by an equivalent amount of base 
(see data concerning base content of tissues in the rat experi- 
ments)l This acid enters the circulation and partly neutralizes 
the alkali of the blood, thus lowering the alkali reserve. Because 
of depressed kidnqy activity the resulting alkali phosphates cure 
not excreted while anesthesia endures, but are di^)osited,- at least 
in p^, in the liver, and only excreted or redistributed later 
when kidney function is more completely resumed. 

The period in which this excretion or redistribution occurs 
has been mentioned in describing those experiments performed 
upon d<^ with bladder fistulas. When ether sdone is employed 
tins takes place hours after the period of an^thesia, while in the 
case of mori^bme and ether the excretion begins promptly on 
beginning the ether and sometimes is ten times greater than the 
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rate of excretion of phosphorus in the .control period. Concom¬ 
itant with this increased excretion of phosphorus the urine al¬ 
ways gave a positive Fehling test, due probably to the presence 
of dextrose; Fehling’s test was positive in only one case of simple 
ether anesthesia. The prompt appearance of relatively large 
amounts of phosphoric acid in morphine-ether anesthesia we 
believe to be due to some interference with the capacity of the 
liver to hold the phosphorus which, as indicated by the rat ex¬ 
periments, is ordinarily deposited in the liver in simple ether 
anesth^ia. This idea is supported by the glycosuria which occurs 
in the morphine-ether experiments and which may be due to 
some action of the . morphine in exaggerating the ^yoemia of 
eiier anesthesia by disturbing the carbohydrate metabolism 
of the liver. 

In two instances we have determined the phosphorus content 
of the blood plasma during the control and morphine-ether periods, 
but, contrary to our expectation, found no increa^. In a number 
of experiments in simple ether anesthesia we have also examined, 
the blood befOTe and after various durations of anesthesia and 
found,, sometimes, inereases and in other oases no change. The 
results am given in Table III. Brio’s modification of the Bell- 
Bmsy method was enplc^ed. 

■ 'Ihus it is seen tlmt inorganic phosphoric acid content 
ef^tire ^asma increased in only about half of the experiments. 
Bei«^V^,.it is evident Ibat the phosphoric acid cannot be in the 
Uwm andiin t^ blood as w^ and faflure to observe an increased 
eetsNx^ .hf'hlosgimie the blood in aQ cases does not 

agam^ the view hi^eiii expressed. 


;; V.AiMxsal^^anymg the ineiease in phosphorus content of the' liver 
an irasxease in the sodium and potassium con- 
Hbwever, the data of the rat experiments show 
BtgsSMnt in this regard. Of course, it is conceiv- 

phoe^uuusin this case is associated with ammonia, 
li^t on the whereabouts of that 
metals which, before the anesthesia, was' 
f ^the bteod as bicarbonate. There is a possibility 
» eoip;^es. , 

the liver alkali was observed, aa|sfei^ 
free jhosphcsric acid entered 
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was regarded as worth while to look for an increase in the hydrogen 
ion concentration of this organ. Two rats were used as controls 
and two were anesthetized with ether for 35 and 120 minutes, 
respectively. 

TABLE lU. 


Dog No. 

Anestliesia. 

Inorganic P per 100 cc. plaema. 

’ 

min. 

mg. 

Control. 


6.3 

1 

10 

6.1 

1 

76 

6.3 

Control. 



2 

20 

6.6 

2 

120 

8.9 

• 

Control. 


3.8 

3 

60 

6.8 

3 

120 

7.4 

Control. 


4.4 

4 

120 

.4.9 

4 

180 

5.2 

Control. 


2.9 

5 

30 

6.7 

Control. 


7.4 

6 

60 

6.8 
■ ^ 

ControL 


6.7 

7 ' 

60 

6.8 

ControL 


6.9 

8 

40 

6.4 

, f ControL 


6.9 


60 

6.9 

ControL 


4.0 

-'”10, 

165 

6.7 


In the ease of each animal the liver and muscle tissues from' 
the thighs were ground with finely divided Pyrex glass and the' 
tissue was then dialyzed against distilled water for 20 minutes. 
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the contents of the collodion tube being stirred mechanically 
during the process. The determination was made electroihetri- 
caUy. At no time was any precaution taken to prevent the es¬ 
cape of COa. 


Control rate. 

Ether rate. 

Mnsole pH* 

Liver pH. 

Muscle pH. 

Liver pH. 

5.80 

6.85 

5.97 

6.92 

, 6.04 

. 6.78 

6.14 

7.06 


Instead of an increase in the acidity of the liver a delwase 
is exhibited. In the case of muscle tissue any change is doubt¬ 
ful thou^ a decreased acidity is indicated, a% one would ex¬ 
pect, if phosphoric acid as such was dischao^ed into the blood. 
Ne^ecting the failure to-observe any increase in the base content 
of the liver by direct determination there is evidence in the pH 
measurements for such an accumulation. On the whole, however, 
it must be admitted that, the problem of the whereabouts of the 
blood alkali during the anesthesia period is not elucidated in 
thffi communication. 


CONCIiTJSIONS. 

]>ata are presented which indicate that the excess of base 
^ereted aft^ a pmod of eth^ anesth^ia is acccanpanied by an 
^proxmudsiy equivalent quantity of phosphoric acid. The 
l^osphoric add appears -to leave the muscles during the anes- 
theda and to sojourn in the liror until the reassumption of kidney 
function dfter the recovery of the animal when it is redistributed 
and par&iKy excreted. 

Wh^ inoorphine is administered as a prdiminaty to etheii- 
. atlbn a marked excretion of phosphorus occurs as soon as the 
, e^ieif b b^on. TBiis is attributed to an action of the morphine 
the ttver which renders it incapable of retaining phosphorus. 

K K sugg^ited that the low alkali reserve and increased acidity 
’ bhwd in etirer anesthesia is due to the disdiarge of phos- 
acid from the mimcles. 
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ON THE PREPABATION OF INStJUN. 


Bt MICHAEL’SOMOGYI, EDWARD A, DOISY, and PHILIP 
A. SHAFFER. 

(From the Laboratory of Biological Chemistry, Washington University 
Medical School, St. Louis.) 

(Reoeived for publication, March 14, 1924.) 

The procedure for the preparation of insulin outlined by us 
in an earlier abstract (1) was a modided form of the method first 
used successfully by the discoverers of insulin as described by 
CoUip and coworkers (2). Eetaining the use of alcohol for ex¬ 
traction the three important pdints added by us, and as a result 
of which great increases in yield and of purity were attained, 
were: (a) the use of much strong acid during the alcohol extrac¬ 
tion, (6) the precipitation of the active substance from the crude 
aqueous solutions by ammonium sulfate, and (c) the precipita¬ 
tion of the insulin from the senaipurified solutions by adjusting 
the reaction to pH 5 to 6. 

The use of strong acid insures the solution of the insulin and 
prevents its destruction by proteolytic enzymes during extrac¬ 
tion and subsequent evaporation. The. precipitation by half 
^toration with ammonium sulfate accomplishes a complete 
se^uation from about nine-tenths of the accompanying proteins 
contained in the first extract and concentrates the activity in any 
desired volume. By precipitation of the insulin by adjust¬ 
ing the reaction to about pH 6, preparations were obtained of 
sucfe activity that about 0.2 mg. of substance per Idlo caused 
iypicfd hypoglycania and convulsions in rabbits weighing about 
2 kile». The yield of matracial of this or greater activity was by 
this procedure at least 500 “per kilo rabbit units” from each 
kilo of beef pancreas. 

The purpose of this paper is to report the further purification 
of the product pr^)ared by the method previoudy described 
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and as later improved, and to review the process of preparation 
in the light of the properties of the “insulin-protein.” Since the 
activity exprrased by the word “insulin,” is (when obtained 
from beef pancreas at any rate) constantly associated with what 
appears to be a sin^e, fairly well characterized protein, it becomes 
possible to formulate somewhat more rational methods for its 
extraction and purihcaticm than could be done before the physi¬ 
cal and chemical properties of the product were known. 

In consequence of the reviews of the literature contained in 
recent papers on this subject, we may omit detailed comment 
on other methods of insulin preparation. Ahbention may be 
called , especially to the papers by Collip and eoworkers, 1922 
(2), Best and Macleod, 1923 (3), Murlin and associates, 1923 
(4, 5), Best and Scott, 1923 (6), Witzemann and Livshis, 1923 
(7), Dudley, 1923 (8), and Fisher, 1923 (9). 

The “Insulin-Protein.” 

Althou^ it would be premature to claim that our most active 
product is insulin, it behaves as an individual, fairly well charac- 
t^ized substance, which so far we have been imable to fraction- 
Different preparations, purihed by different methods, have 
the same propmities and substantially the same degree of activity. 
Furthermore, we have not encountered active insulin prepara¬ 
tions from whidr we were unable to isolate the characteristic 
sul^tsnce. Ihe last stat^ent must be limited to preparations 
from pancreas; we have not used other matenal. For in¬ 
sulin of pancreas, the activity appears to be associated only 
with a sbogle constatuent. The purified insulin to which we re- 
is a protein, giving distinct biuret and, Millon reactions, 
1:^ n^ative ^yoxylic acid reaction for tryptophane. Its activity 
is indicated 1^ the fact that on injection into rabbits about 
0.05 mg. (a con^rvative estimate) of dry substance per kilo 
of body causes convulsions and marked hypo^ycemia, 

asd basis about 0.03 mg. may be taken as 1 standard 

Toanmto unit. (For a 2 kilo rabbit, (0.05 X 2) -f- 3 = 0.033 
mgc far 1 urdt.) In view of the above facts and of the rapid 
cl. the activity by proteol 3 d;ic enzymes (7, 8) we are 
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inclined to the view that the activity is a property of this protein, 
and not of a still more potent admixture.^ 

If the view is correct that the activity is a property of ‘‘insulin- 
protein,’^ it §hould be of great importance in affording a basis 
for the chemical assay of the substance. The present methods 
of physiological assay are tedious, difficult, and uncertain for 
quantitative purposes, and the ideal method is obviously the 
isolation and weighing of the active principle. Although we feel 
that our data alone are insufficient to establish the identity of 
insulin, we have been stron^y impressed with the quantitatively 
very similar, ii not identical, activity of our different “pure” 
preparations*of “insulin-protein,” purified by different methods, 
and with the "fact that these different preparations appear to 
have otherwise the same properties. 

As will be explained below we have separated from the “iso¬ 
electric insulin-proteins” described in our first report, two dis¬ 
tinct proteins of less or no activity, and it is possible that the 
substance which we now call “insulin-protein” is still composed 
of more than one protein, only one of which is active. We have 
no evidence to disprove such an hypothesis. Whether or not 
insulin is identical with the “insulin-protein” can be determined 
only by the result of further efforts to separate and concentrate 
the activity.*' 

The view above expressed (and suggested in our first report), 
^ that insulin is a protein, is in line with the conclusion of Dudley 
(8), but is contrary to the opinion first stated by Best and Macleod 
(3), and more recently by Murlm (5), who base their opinion that 

^ If insulin is not a protein and is present only as an admixture in puri¬ 
fied insulin-protein'' it must have very high activity indeed. It could 
scarcely be present in amount tnore than 6 per cent of the weight of the 
**insulin-protein." That fraction of the quantity of "pure" "insulin- 
pmtein" which frequently gives convulsions in 1 kilo rabbits (0.01 to 
0.^ ihg.) would be 0.0006 to 0.001 mg. and this when distributed in the 
blo^ and tissues of the animal would give a concentration of the active 
principle of about 1 in 1 or 2 billion. This would be five to ten times the 
remarkably activity observed by Abel and coworkers (10) with their "pitu¬ 
itary tartrate," 0.01 mg. of which is required to produce rise of blood pres¬ 
sure on injection into cats. By the same sort of calculation the effective 
convulsive concentration of the "insulin-protein " itself would be of the 
order of 1 in about 60 million. Considering that it is a convulsive dose, 
either (concentration expresses a very high degree of potency. 
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insulin is noi a protein chiefly on the fact that some of their active 
solutions failed to give the biuret reaction. That evidence is, 
however, not necessarily conclusive for the reason that the test for 
activity considerably exceeds in delicacy the biuret reaction. 
Moderately pure preparations of “insulin-protein,” diluted so that 
about 1 cc. is required to produce marked hsnpoglycemia and con¬ 
vulsions in rabbits (0.01 per cent or less of protein), are too dilute 
to show the biuret reaction. We are therefore inclined to suspect 
that the conclusions of Macleod and Best and of Murlin on this 
point have resulted from their use of too dilute solutions for the 
protein tests. In concentrations of 0.02 per cent (which corre¬ 
sponds to at least 5 “units” per cc.) or more, our purest (f.e. most 
active) preparations give an unmistakable biuret reaction, and 
according to analyses to be reported later by one of us, are beyond 
question protein in nature. Whether it is a derived protein or is 
present as such in the pancreas it is impossible at present to 
decide, though we incline to the latter view. 

Much the most useful property of the “insulin-protein,” for 
purposes of its separation from other substances and its puri¬ 
fication, is its relative insolubility at a reaction of approximately 
pH 5j reported in our earlier communication (1). Following a 
partial purification of the crude extracts, this property affords 
an ideal separation, which has been adopted by the manufacturers 

36pi>.the absence of more than traces of salts, the range of its 
Mme is:between about pH 4.4 to 5.8, with optimxim 
marpH 6>, which doubtie^ represents approximately 


. * Wieh this point was first communicated by one of us (P, A. S.) to 
: <3. and D. A. Seott and, a few minutes later to Dr. G. H. 

AU' at Toronto, on December 28, 1922, it was unknown, in the 

Tc>ro#h; la^ratoiry^ thou^ Dr. Clowes stated that it had been inde- 
in the laboratory of Eli Lilly and Co, (see outline 
' AfUL Med. 1923, Ixxx, 1851). Recent examin- 

, 19^) of two vials of “Instim-Lilly/' from 

; t&e Hospital, showed it to contain 0.07 mg. of solids 

6 at and leaving no weigh able ash on combustion) 

Tl»e jK^ids consisted of insulin-protein/* together 
tlie;^^pa 4-proteins.” These preparations were, therefore, 
of a high degree of purity, being about half 
\-sk w best *'insuliii-protem”. 
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its isoelectric point. Tt dissolves clear at pH 4 and at pH 6, and 
beyond this zone on either side, presumably in the form of acid and 
alkali salts.^ 

In the presence of even low concentrations of inorganic salts, 
especially sulfates, the range at which it precipitates is modified 
by being extended on the acid side. Solutions at pH 4 or at some¬ 
what more acid reactions, which in the absence of salts are clear, 
are at once precipitated on the addition of small amoimts of sodium 
or ammoniim sulfate. Other salts have a similar, though less 
marked, effect and because of this effect salts must be removed for 
separation of, the “insulin-protein” from the other “isoelectric 
proteins” to W described later. Alkali salts do not show such 
eff^ts on the alkaline side of the isoelectric point, although at pH 
■ aboirt 6 theit; presence may interfere with the separation just 
motioned because of extending the precipitation zone of a less acid 
protein to be mentioned below. Moderate concentrations of salts 
have also the effect of slightly increasing the solubility of the 
“isoelectric proteins” within the precipitation zone. 

Higher concentrations of salts, one-third to one-half satmration 
with ammonium sulfate and saturation with sodium sulfate or 
chloride, cause practically complete precipitation of the “insulin- 
protein” (and also of some other accompan 3 dng proteins) even at 
acid reactions far above its isoelectric range. 

In alcoholic solutions, up to about 80 per cent, the puiified 
“insulin-protein” is also quite soluble, but only in the form of its 
acid or alkali salts. At reactions near its isoelectric point, that is, 
in the form of isoelectric protein, it is little more Soluble in dilute 
s^cdbol than in water. If a moderately strong aqueous solution 
^.|3iher slightly acidified with HCl or made alkaline with NaOH, 
(^'i^HiOH, it may be diluted with alcohol up to about 80 per cent 
wiiUiBOut causing precipitation. From such clear alcohoho solu- 
insulin is promptly precipitated on the addition of dilute 
aH^ ior add to a reaction near the isoelectric point. On further 
incibadng'^e alcohol concentration or adding etter, precipitation 
tafc^ idaiSe even in the presence of an excess of acid, the 
pleten^ of .precipitation dependinjg upon the amount of add 
excels as well aa ^ion tibe alcohol concentration. ,If precipitated 

* As pointed oni jy Dudley (8), it is precipitated also by 8,$ per cent 
HCl. Itiseventel8Bt4uble inabout5NBiSO«thaninHCl. 
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at pH 6 in aqueous solution, the addition of alcohol does not 
dissolve it. The activity is quite stable in the form of its acid salt 
and is less stable or unstable in the presence of excess alkali (7,8). 

Further information concerning the reactions and composition 
of the “insulin-protein” will be given in a later paper by Doisy and 
Weber. 

Contaminating Isoelectric Proteins .—On adjusting the reaction 
to about pH 6, there separates from solutions of crude insulin 
(such as obtained by the CoUip method or by dissolving in water 
the first half saturation ammonimn sulfate precipitate) a pre¬ 
cipitate which usually contains, in variable amoimts, at least three 
proteins. One is the “insulin-protein” above described, and the 
other two are very similar in behavior except that each has, in the 
absence of salts, especially sulfates, a different range of precipi¬ 
tation, presumably due to different isoelectric points, AH are 
precipitated at pH 5, especially in the presence of sulfates, con¬ 
tained in the solution referred to. One, which we term the “pH 
8-isoelectric,” has its optimum precipitation, in absence of salts, 
about pH 7 or 8 at which reaction both the “insulin-protein” 
^d the. third, the “pH 4-isoelectric,” are quite soluble. Since low 
concentrations (ff alkali salts have little effect upon the solubility 
range on the alkaline side cff the isoelectric points, the “pH ^ 
isoelectric” protein may be easily removed by adjusting the 
reaction with dilute ammonia to pH 7 or-8, at which reaction it 
precipitates, wfaHe the others r^mn in solution, even in the pres- 
eneaul seme sulfates. 

'i%e purified *‘pH 8-px>tdn” is not active on injection into 
rabbits. XMfferent lots of the separated “pH 8-protein” have been 
inlected in amounts from 0.17 to 4.3 mg. per kilo without causing 
symptonm os convulsions. (In a series of twelve mbbits, one 
reemved 0.3 mg. had a convuMon after 3 hours.) 

In -tibe presence of sulfates, the ranges of precipitation of the 
4^odeetiie” and of the “insulin-protein” are so fused that 
tfaeir separation by fractional precipitation is diflBlcult. But if 
be pfreC^tated t(^eiher from such solutions at pH 5, the salt 
laaiir be removed by washing by centrifugation several times with 
On dksdiving the combined preciptate in dilute 
(pCH or acetic) the “pH 4-isoelectric” precipitates oil bringing 
':^dk reaetkm to pH 4, at which reaction a large p^ of the “insuhn- 
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protein” remains in solution. The substance .which separates at 
pH 4 is, however, active, in all probability due to its carrying down 
some of the “insulin-protein.” From such precipitates by repeated 
fractionation we are a,ble to separate tsrpical “insulin-protein,” 
though we have not so far succeeded' in removing all sugar lower¬ 
ing activity from the “pH 4-isoelectric” fractions. From the fact 
that such “acid” fractions appear to decrease considerably in their 
activity, we are inelmed to suppose that the activity is due to 
contamination with the “insulin-protein.” 

We shall describe in a later section the procedures which we find 
preferable for the separation of the isoelectric proteins. 

The Alcohol-Soluble Protein. 

The aqueoiis solutions left after the evaporation of the alcohol 
from the first extracts of the pancreas hash, and after filtration 
from the fats and fatty acids, contain besides the “isoelectric 
proteins”- described above, a protein which is in part precipitated 
with them by half saturation ammonium sulfate and is character¬ 
ized by its ready solubility in alcohol up to about 80 per cent, and 
its insolubihty in higher concentrations of alcohol. It is not pre¬ 
cipitated from water or dilute alcohol on adjustiag the reaction 
and thus may be separated from the “isoelectric proteins.” 

When present in relatively high concentration in solutions from 
which the “insulin-protein” is to be precipitated, it, however, 
considerably interferes with and renders incomplete that precipi¬ 
tation. This is often the case with solutions of the first (NH 4 )*S 04 
precipitate and specially with preparations obtained by the 
Collip method which consist chiefly of “alc(diol-protein.” (The 
success of the Collip method largely depends upon the fact that 
precipitation by strong alcohol of this “alcohol-protein” carries 
down with it varying amounts of the active “insulin-protein.”) 
In such cases it is advantageous to repreciiatate once or twice by 
0.4 saturation ammonium sulfate, which each time carries down 
substantially all the “insulin-protein” with progressively smaller 
amounts of the “alcohol-protein.” In this way we have often 
obtained considerable amounts of “insulin-protein” of typical 
behavior and activity from solutions which failed to yield mdeh 
precipitate on first adjusting the reaction. 
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If the relative amount of “alcohol-protein” is not too great 
simple dilution of the solution often increases markedly the yield 
of “isoelectric proteins.” 

The purified solutions of this “alcohol-protein” carry some 
activity, but its activity is relatively small and is not more than 
can be explained as due to the presence of traces of the “insulin- 
protein” which it is difficult or impossible to remove completely. 
It is not unlikely that this “alcohol-proteiu” is a group of 
proteins, and may include the toxic substance described by 
Fisher (9). It requires further study. 


The Choice of Add for Extraction.. 


As already noted, the use of much strong acid during the alcohol 
extraction of pancreas hash is essential to high yield. To this the 
Toronto workers agree (6). In our earliest preparations we added 
sufficient mineral acid (HCi, HsS04, H3PO4, or HNOi) to keep 
the alcoholic liquid acid to Congo red paper during the 
extraction. To this fortunate step is doubtless due the fact that 
frmn the first our preparations Were remarkably active. The 
amounts cA acid used were 10 to 40 cc. of 10 n for each kilo of 
pancreas. A large part of the acid is absorbed by the mdissolved 
protein, with the formarion of acid protein salts, and only by 
imviding an excess can the desired reaction of .the solution be 
secured. From the properties of the “insulinrprotein” above 
dese5rib®c|»j |fc is now evident that to insure its solution the acidity 
j^ptdd 'be saleiy above pH 4 and far above in the presence of salts. 
In order secure a pH cd about 3, at least 200 cc. of n arid are 
required f(a’ each kilo of pancreas. The buffer acti<m of the pro- 
teine is so great that considerably more will be absorbed before 
the reacricm beecmes very strongly acid. In our earlier abstract 
we reeonmmded 40 oc. of 10 n acid per kilo. This is unneces- 
Siir% gesd'r half or tlnee-fourths that quantity being sufficient 


and, Less than this amount, aeeordiikg to our exper- 

ipsaJBcm 

:;,|]abie iH oontams data showing that the yield of activity with 


^ jT HiSQ* was less (probably much 1^) than om- 

as with 20 co. of 10 n acid per kilo of hash. With 
amounts oi acid only very small amounts of “isodtedtiic 
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proteins” and of activity were obtained; and with increasing 
amounts of acid the yield of “isoelectric protein” increased, 
parallel with the increase of activity. 20 to 30 ce. of 10 n acid per 
kilo of pancreas appear to be the optimum amount. 

Of the common mineral acids, sulfuric is, according to our 
experience, the best. It causes minimum swelling of the hash 
with resulting rapid filtration and large volume of filtrate. Hydro¬ 
chloric and phosphoric acids are objectionable because of their 
swelling effect, makiag filtration slow and yidd of filtrate small. 
This difliculty can be in large part avoided by neutralization 
of the acid before filtration. Neutralization, however, greatly 
increases the salt concentration, and in theory, at least, endangers 
loss of insulin by precipitation. This danger can probably be 
avoided by neutralization to pH 7 or 8 , on the aUcalme side of the 
precipitation zone. But in this there is the practical difficulty that 
the combined acid of the undissolved acid protein salts is liberated 
slowly with consequent constant change of the reaction of the 
liquid. Furthermore, the solubility of other inactive proteins is 
changed on neutralization and extracts prepared with HCl (and 
alcohol), followed by neutralization, contain larger ^amounts of 
protein with corresponding difficulty in later purification of the 
active fraction. In spite of these objections successful prepara¬ 
tions can be made with HCl, and in our earlier preparations 
with this acid the product was considerably lighter in color 
than those from the use of sulfuric acid. It is our impression, 
however, that the yield of activity with HQ, due to the necrasity 
of neutralization, is apt to be lower than with H 2 SO 4 . With 
suitable quantities of HsS 04 filtration is quite rapid without 
neutralization and by its omission not only may the danger of loss 
erf activity by pr^ipitation be avoided, but less of other cem- 
taipinatjing protein is contained in the fiirst acid extract and the 
whi^e process is considerably Amplified. 

. l^tratjon without neutralization and the evaporation of the 
acid CTtract has another important advantage, beside those 
above mentioned. During the alcohol extraction a very con¬ 
siderable-i^pomfication'of fat occurs, due doubtlem to the lipase 
and the firfvcitrzd^ effect of the alcohol on the solution and dis- 
p^ion of the fiiii: If the extracts be evaporated at nearly nedtral 
reaction, some <rf the fatty acid separates as tdkali nr protein 
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soaps which emulsify the remaining fat and proteins and thus make 
very troublesome their separation and filtration. But if the 
ejctracts remain rather strongly acid (pH ± 3) during evaporation, 
the fat and fatty acids separate in a form which allows their sub¬ 
sequent complete removal by simple filtration through wet paper, 
and leaves the “insulin-protein” together with minimum admix- 

TABIE I. 


Nitrogen Content of Pancreas Extracts and Insulin Preparations at 
Different Stages.* 


Ptepara- 
tion No. 

10 Naeid per kg. 

Alcohol 
used for 
extrao- 
tion. 

Filtered 
(»rude 
extract 
after 
evapora¬ 
tion of 
aloohoL 

First 

(NH4)2- 

SO 4 

precipi¬ 

tate. 

Protein 

N. 

“IsoeleGtrse 

protein” 

precipitate. 

Addity of 
first BTude 
extract after 
evaporation 
> of alcohol 
(electro¬ 
metric). 



cc. 

»oZs. 

mg.N 

mg. N 

mg. N 

mg. solids 

p3 

94 

20 

HCl 

1.5 


273 




97 

15 HaSOd 1 

1.5 

2,690 

117 

14 

93t 




u 

1.5 

3,780 

245 

21 

140t 




u 

1.2 

2,140 

294 

28 

185t 


96 


u 

1.2 

4,110 


23 

153t 




u 

1,6 

2,430 

, 182 

17 

T-i 





1.5 





5.6 



SHfiSOd 

1.5 

2,550 





Wfill 



1,5 

2,840 





lllc 



1.5 

2,410 




4.4 

nid 

15 

<4 

1.5 

2,260 




3.5 

111 e 

20 

U 

1.5 


182 

8t 

53 

3.1 


20 

t< 

1.5 

1,564 

171 

7t 

48 

3.1 


20 

ti 

1.5 

1,654 

157 

5.4t 

36 


114 

20 

'' « 

1.5 

3,400 

230 

10 

67 


117 

30 

df 

1.5 

3,190 


19 

126 

2.6 

lie 

22 

acetic. 

1.5 

3,600 


Very small. 

• 4.5 


* Besults es^oemed per kilo of pancreas hash. 

t Cakialated hrcnn nitrc^en detenninations, assuming 15 per cent nitro¬ 
gen, or vice eersa. 


tSate of other proteins in the perfectly dear filtrates. For this 
TeemOf the first extracts are neutralized, they should be acidi¬ 
fied {to. Cosasa red paper) before evaporation. Unless the acidity 
el sehi€on at the time of filtration is pH. 3 or greater, a oon- 
eA the “insulin-protein” is undissolved and is re- 
ie|#ed -with the fat. 
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Table I contains data showing the reaction of the first extracts, 
after evaporation of alcohol and filtration from fat, for different 
amounts of acid used in the extraction of the pancreas hash. The 
extracts were made as described later (p. 43) except for the vary¬ 
ing amounts of acids used. The determinations of pH were made 
by the electrometric method. It will be seen that when no acid 
is added, the reaction of the first crude aqueous extract is pH 5.6; 
with 5 cc. of 10 N H2SO4, pH = 5.0; and with 10 cc. of 10 n acid, 
pH = 4.4. With 22 cc. of 10 n acetic acid, used by the Toronto 
laboratory as described by Best and Scott, the reaction was pH 
4.5. All these reactions are within the zone of precipitation of the 
“insulin-protein,” and as one would expect from this fact, the yield 
of “insulin-protein” and activity is with these amounts of acid 
relatively small. . The ^'insulin-protein,” obtained with the smaller 
amounts of sulfuric acid and with acetic acid, was not weighed, 
but from its volume on precipitation and centrifugation, was 
manifestly very small. This was the case even with 22 cc. of 10 n 
acetic acid. 

The results, given in Table II, of injecting the crude extracts 
into rabbits, indicate the relative 3 deld of activity from these 
preparations. An amount of extract equivalent to 4 gm. of pan¬ 
creas per kilo of rabbit weight of the 2.5 cc. of 10 N acid prepara¬ 
tion, to 2 gm. of the 5 cc. of 10 n acid preparation, and to 1.5 gm. 
of the 10 and 15 cc. of 10 n acid preparations, showed only little, 
although increasing activity, while an amount of isolated “insulin- 
protein” (0.026 mg.) representing only 0.5 gm. of pancreas of the 
preparation with 20 cc. of 10 n acid ^ve convulsions with blood 
sr^r of 0.047 and 0.048. The pancreas used was from the same 
batch in all these preparations, and it is clear from the data that 
the amount of acid used, and the resulting hydrogen ion concen¬ 
tration, were the main factors responsible for the different yields. 
The low yield with small amounts of acid is probably due both to 
poor extraction from the paucreas and to precipitation duimg 
evaporation and loss with the fat on filtration. We did not deter¬ 
mine separately the amount removed with the fat, and, thprrfore, 
cannot demde at wbidi sUige the greater loss occurs. Both during 
alcohol extraction and later filtration of aqueous extract the 
reaction was doubttess unfavorable for the solution oi the “insulin- 
iwotein.” 
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The other data of Table I concern the amount of nitrogen con¬ 
tained in extracts and fractions at different stages of the prepara¬ 
tion. The first crude aqueous solutions after the evaporation of 
alcohol and.filtration contaih from l.o to 4.0 gm. of nitrogen per 
kilo of hash. • Duration of extraction, conwntration of alcohol, and 
the amount of acid added, all influence the amount of protein ex¬ 
tracted. The total amount of protein e^raoted bears no constant 
relation to the yield of “insulin-protein” or of activity. The 

' TABLE n. 


IlhiHtrating the Effect of Amount of Acid Used for ExtrctcUon upon Yield 

of Activity. 


Frej^TBr 
tion No. 

10 k 
H*S04 
per kg. 
pan¬ 
creas. 

Rab¬ 

bit 

No. 

Weight 

Amount injected 
per kg. rabbit 
weight. 

Ihr. 

- 

1.5 hrs. 

Bloods 

2.0 

hrs 

ugar. 

2.6 

hrs. 

3.0 

hrs. 

3.5 

hrs. 

of 

rabbit. 

Iso¬ 

protein. 

Equiva¬ 
lent of 
pan- 
cr^. 





mg. 

gm. 







111a 

2.5 




4.0 




lit h 

6.0 


3,600 


2.0 



79 




me 

10.0 

300 



1.5 



56 




111 d 

15.6 

70 

wwm 


1.0 


62 







35 

2,860 


1.6 

78 





144 

111 e 

20.0 

36 



1.5 


43C 







991 


EE^ 

1.0 


28 

C 

34 

c 




91 


0.026 

0.5 



61 


47 




43 


0.026 

0.5 


480 

C 

C 





mi 

mSiS 

0.022 

0.4 

51 



60 





60^ 

2,550 


0.2 

63 



95 




All prspaced as described on page 43, except for different amounts of 
sulfuric acid in extraction of pancreas bash. G indicates typical hypo¬ 
glycemic convulsions. 


first fflrtide extracts obtained by the procedure recommended in a 
JbleF section yidding high activity, cOTomonly contain 2 to 3 gm. 
of ^i^^ogen; vrbile as much or more nitrogen may be contained in 
ei^traets having only very little activity. 

precipitating the first crude extract by hall saturation 
MininonHma sulfate, the nitrogen content of the precipitate iaMkn 
niamval of amamnua by boiling with MgO and alcohol) 
idltdtit one-tenth or less of the or^mal, 0.15 to 0.25 @n. iff nitrc^en 
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per kilo of hash. The solution of this precipitate yields on adjust-! 
ing the reaction to pH 5 (from successful preparations) about 0.05 j 
to 0.16 gin. of total ‘‘isoelectric proteins/^ equivalent to about: 
0.007 to 0.025 gm. of N. By the successive use of ammonium 
sulfate and isoelectric precipitation, the activity is thus concen¬ 
trated in less than 1 per cent of the material contained in the 
first alcoholic extract. 

In this first precipitate the “insulin-protem” is contaminated 
with the accompanying “isoelectric proteins.’V When they are 
more or less completely removed, as later described, there should 
be left at least 0.05 gm. of fairly pure “insulin-protein^' for each 
kilo of pancreas. The figures given in Table I for the amount of 
crude “isoelectric proteins," include for preparations Nos. 94 to 
108, considerable “pH 4-" and “pH 8-isoelectric .proteins;" while 
the amounts stated for later preparations, Nos. Ill to 117, repre¬ 
sent the 3 deld of fairly pure “insulin-protein" by extraction and 
precipitation of the first crude precipitate by huSevs of known 
pH as described on page 45. 

Taking 0.06 gm. as a conservative estimate of the amount of 
^^insulin-protein" obtained from 1 kilo of beef pancreas, we may 
calculate that the content of “insulin-protein" in pancreas is 0.0(K 
per cent. 

Method of Preparation, 

It may be stated in connection with the following description of 
the process for the preparation of insulin that we have used only 
common laboratory facilities, and have not had at bur di^josal 
high vacujnn stills, continuous centrifuge, or other aids whidi aare 
doubtless of importance for large scale production. Neverthe¬ 
less, the process ^ smooth and simple and can be depended upoa 
to yield without difficulty highly active preparations, (We 
usii% it as a class exercise wi& medical students.) 

beef pancreas is finely hashed by passing twice throu^ 
a meat grinder. We commonly add 20 or 30 cc. of 10 K H ^04 to 
each of hash, a^d mix by stirring, before passing the second 
time thror^ tihe If there is much delay in grindh^ 

this is prcoa^ly dbsaralie- With a rapid motocniriven grinds 
it is not If the acid has already been added, add 

1,500 cc. of 95 cent alcohol: otherwise add that amount of 
alcohol and >20 or JSO pc. of 10 n acid per kBo of hash. . 
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by stirring. After standing at room temperature for 4 to 12 hours, 
with occasional stirring, the mixture (without neutralization) 
is poured on large filters. The filtration is rapid, though it is 
convenient to allow it to drain overnight. The residue on the 
filters is pressed in a hand-press and the press-liquid filtered. 
A reextraction of the residue with 60 to 70 per cent alcohol, 
slightly increases the final yield. The combined filtrates (total 
-without reextraction, about 2,100 cc. per kilo) are evaporated 
at low temperature. We have used a horizontal tunnel throu^ 
which a current of warm air (40-45°C.)is blown by a motor faa, 
and in which the filtrates are placed in glass photographic develop¬ 
ment trays.'* ^The temperature of the liquid during evaporationi 
in our apparatus is 26-30°C. 

When the odor of alcohol is gone, and the volume reduced to 
one-tenth or less, the liquid is poured on moistened filter paper. 
(It is sometimes necessary to add water dining evaporation to 
. avoid too great concentration before all alcohol is gone.) Filtra¬ 
tion is rapid and the separated fats and proteins are thus easily 
removed. The trays and filter are washed repeatedly with small 
amounts of water until the clear filtrate has a volume of about 
200 cc.^ for each kilo of pancreas used.® 

* This apparatus does not provide for recovery of alcohol, which is 
blown to the outside air. (Its evaporation in a closed room caused an 
e:^losion,) Since only 1.5 to 2 liters of alcohol are used per kilo of pan¬ 
creas, yielding 1,000 to 2,000 units” of insulin, the alcohol, if tax-free 
or dmatured, represents only a small item in the cost of production. 

* At this Elution the subsequent precipitation by sanmonium sulfate 
earrks down less “alcohol-protein” than wh^n the extract is mpre con¬ 
centrated, Because of its effect in interfering with the later' precipita¬ 
tion of ihe ‘^isoelectric proteins,” it is desiral^e to remove most of the 
.^alecdiol-protein”, and for this purpose a second precipitation with some- 

- concentration of (NH 4 }iS 04 is advantageous. 

* The gra 3 d 6 h brown precipitate on the filter, consisting chiefiy of fat 
^d fatty acid with some protein, contains also some “insulin-protein” 
which with high acid extraction is scarcely worth recovering. If recovery 
k desired the precipitate is well stirred with water acidified (Congo red 
paper) with HOI ot HsSQt and warmed to about 60®C. The mixture is* 
then cooled in ^ ice box and filtered cold through moistened paper. The 
UtridfO is x»eeipitate with sanmonium sulfate, the precipitate dis^lved, 
and isceleetiic proteins are separated at pH 5, as d^cribed fpr the 
Sixain fracthm of the extract. The material recovered in this way appears 
^ he active than the main fraction, and we prefer not to combine them. 

the lower activity is due to greater contamination <b: to injury of 
k undecided. 
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To the clear, although colored, filtrate (which has a reaction be¬ 
tween pH 2.5 and 3.1) add 40 gm. of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 for eadi 100 cc. 
and dissolve with stirring. On standing for some hours in the 
ice box the precipitate congeals and sticks to the walls and stir- 
rii^ rod, and allows the hquid to be poured off without loss. 
The brown gummy precipitate is dissolved in water and the liquid 
diluted to' about 100 cc. for each kilo of pancreas hash, and ra 
again precipitated by the addition of two-thirds its volume of 
saturated (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 solution. On standing some hours in the 
ice box the precipitate (much smaller in amount than before) 
congeals and sticks to the walls, the liquid is poured off, and if 
nec^sary, is centrifugated to avoid loss of small particles of the 
gummy material. The precipitate is dissolved in water with the 
addition of enou^ 0.1 n NH 4 OH to make the reaction just dis¬ 
tinctly yellow to methyl red (pH 6 to 8 ), which dissolves the 
“insulin-protein,” but, if the reaction is not too alkaline, leaves 
imdissolved any “pH 8 -protein” which may accompany it. The 
solution is centrifugated and poured off from the dark colored 
precipitate, the latter ibeing reextracted with water if desired. 
The combined solutions are diluted to about 100 cc. for each 
kilo of pancreas. On adding dilute acetic acid to about pH 5 
(about midway of the color chaise of methyl red), a flocculent 
precipitate forms, which after standing some hoxirs, is centrifu¬ 
gated out, washed with water at pH 5, and. dissolved in a sl^t 
excess of 0.1 k HQ. From the mother liquor on stahdii^ for 
some days in the ice box, and by adding more acetic acid, more 
precipitate usually forms which is active, and is removed, dissolved, 
and added to the main fraction. This solution, although con- 
siderably colored and containing some admixed “pH 4-protein” 
is probably sufiBciently pure for experimental or dinicaluse,^ Frem 
50 to 100 mg. of this material are obtained from each kilo of 
pancreas hash, the lai^r amounts probably containing more of 
the “acid protein.” 

It is prrferable to purify further the material as follows: The 
above mentioned inedpitate, formed after adding acetic acid 
to about pS; j 5 , afta: wndiing with water by centrifugation once 

^ Prior to February, 1^, such preparations were used with diabetic 
patients in the Bt, Louis Children’s and Barnes Hospitals, without evidence 
of any objec^pable e€ect.' 
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or twice to remove sulfates, is dissolved in a measured volume 
of ± 0.1 N acetic acid (5 or 10 cc. for each Mlo of pancreas rep¬ 
resented by the precipitate). Add exactly 20 per cent of the 
equivalent of NaOH. TMs mixture (acetic acid, one-fifth 
neutralized) gives a pH dose to 4, at which reaction the “insulin- 
protein” is soluble while the “acid protein” in large part precipi¬ 
tates. After standing in the cold room some hours the precipi¬ 
tate is centrifugated out and washed by a second centrifugation 
with a smaller amount of water. (The buffer solution remaining 
in the precipitate suffices to maintain the pH of the wash, water.) 
To the combined, often opalescent, supernatant sdutions add 
ah additional amoimt of NaOH corresponding to exactly one- 
half tb^ equivalent of the acetic acid used. This gives a solution 
of acetic sicid, seven-tenths neutralized, the pH of which is dose 
to 5. At this reaction the “insulin-protein” separate at once and 
(after some days in the ice box if greatest possible recovery is 
desired) is removed by centrifugation, washed once or twice with 
distilled water, and dissolved in water by the addition of a few 
drops of dilute HQ. 

The material obtained in this way, althov#i cf hi^ activity 
purity, probably eoni^jns some “pH 4-isodectric” protein. 
lie solutions in slight exe^ of HQ are usually slightly opalescent, 
at pH 4 are di^olved but^not quite dear, and m fairly concen- 
iatidod solution are more or less colored. By removii^ the “ acid ” 
fractioa by predpitataon at pH 4.3 instead of 4.0, the final solu- 
thoffi /oe lees colored, ,^d more nearly free frosn the “pH 4- 
aMiboi]^ the^^jaroduet gains but Stt^'in activity, - at 
the ooBt of mudr loss of materiaL E^giua^ng the httetionaiion 
4 is lees oos^y. The activity ot t|#baffeFjE>urified “insu- 
'tl&i-protdn” is indicated by ^e data in* ^ahle ZH, from which 
■il^j&iald that 0.03 to 0.0& mg. per Idlo represeaits a unit 

/ lor 2 icSb rabbit (2 X 0.03 or O.0S m^.) X i = 0.02 or 
.0.<^ sag. as 1 standard Toronto unit. On this basi s the yidd 
^-estiinated i^.from 1,500 to 2;50O “units” per kilo of 

' ll^fedptaiion frmn 80 td 95 per cast .jdoohol by 

^ smafi amounts of add or alkali, lifter odc^ed |]eoloT^ 
mde active preparations have blen';^ared. 
&ta to illustrate the activity of ipdi- alcohol- 
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purified preparations, from which it would appear that even 
0,01 mg. per kilo is perhaps a unit dose. From the fact that such 
preparations were colorless and dissolved clear at pH 4 and 6, 
they were doubtless purer than those precipitated only from 
water, though we hesitate to conclude how much the activity 
was increased. 

We are not disposed to urge the acceptance of these estimates 
of the amounts which represent a ^^unit,’' but prefer to leave the 
data to the reader's judgment. Hie great variability in the re¬ 
sistance of different rabbits to insulin has made its quantitative 
assay in our hands very uncertain. Only by closest attention in 
the selection and care of the rabbits, and by discarding those 
not in good condition, can fairly concordant results be obtained. 
Many of our animals were used repeatedly at intervals of a week 
or two, and at various times some had a respiratory infection 
(^‘snuffles") which seems to decrease resistance. All were fasted 
24 hours before the injections. Babbits fresh from the country are 
apt to be more resistant than after they have been kept for a 
time in the laboratory, even though they gain in weight and seem 
to be in good condition. In the face of these variations we ven¬ 
ture no very exact statement as to how much ^^insulin-protein'' 
represents a ''unit," and are willing that the reader reach his 
own opinion from the data given in the tables. When, as above, 
definite quantities are mentioned in relation to units, it is to be 
understood that this qualification applies. 
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TABLE V. 


Swnmasry of Assay of Some Early Preparations, Purified by Repeated 
SdLvtion and Precipitation at about pH S. 


Preparation 

No. 

Times 

reprecipitated from 
water solution at 
pH 5. 

Injected zng. 
pear kg. of rabbit 
weight. 


No, of rabbi 

Convulsions 
or blood 
sugar of 
0.055 or 
lower. 

its showing: 

No 

symptoms 
or blood 
sugars 
remained 
above 0.055. 

55 

Crude. 

0.25 to 0.3 

3 

3 

0 

55 P 

5 

0.4 

2 

2 

0 



0.2 to 0.25 

9 

9 

0 



0.18 

9 

5. 

4 



0.13 

2 

0 

2 


6 mos. later., 

0.10 to 0.20 

3 

3 

0 

D20 


0.2 to 0.3 


7 

0 



0.15 to 0.19 


11 

3 



0.13 


1 

0 

59-1 

10 

0.2 to 0.25 

4 

3 

1 

60-1 

4 

0.16 to 0.28 


4 

a 


6 mos. later. 

0.12 to 0.20 


2 

1 

60-2 

4 

0.17 to 0.21 


5 

1 


Undoubtedly contained “pH4-” and “pH S-proteins’ as well as “insu¬ 
lin-protein.” 


The following few example will indicate the activity of differ- 
^t preparations. Table V illustrates the activity of the proteins 
separated by adjustir^ the reaction to about pH 5^ of soluticfiis 
{a<^}ared by the method outlined in our earlier abstract (I). 
The data ^ven for Nos, 55 and 59 ^w that the activity of t^ 
isoelectric precipitate persists '&rou^ its repeated solution rmd 
r^paredpitation. The figures also appear to indicate that sim|fie 
r^nedlHtation without a separation of proteins at partictdar 
reactions, aeocuaplishes but little purification. On evidence fii 
the sort contained in Table Y, wte based cmr earlier estimate of 
about 0.25 nqg. per kilo as tiie rabbit urut. That estimate v^ 
probably overly conservative, for in a few cases the injection d 
much smaller^anounts gave ^mvuMons and very low Ifiood-tc^sr. 
The product from th^ early preparations undoubtedly emdained 
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contaminating “isoelectric proteins.” At the time these prepa¬ 
rations were worked with, we had not clearly realized the eastence 
of different proteins in the “isoelectric protein” fraction. Later 
preparations by improved methods showed activity from much 
smaller amoimts, as illustrated in Table III, and we are disposed 
to believe that the difference is due in large part to smaller con¬ 
tamination with inactive “isoelectric proteins,” and in part to 
our failure to inject smaller amounts of the early preparations. 
The products obtained by om: improved method of preparation 
(which contain very little “acid” or “alkaline proteins”) are 
smaller in amount as well as considerably more active than from 
the earlier method. It will be noted from Table I that while 
140 mg. of crude “isoelectric proteins” were obtained per kilo 
of pancreas, representing perhaps 600 to 1,000 miits, from the 
earlier preparations (No. 96), only 40 to 70 mg. are obtained with 
the same amount of acid by the process as now carried out (Nos. 
Ill to 114). The latter amounts represent, however, at least as 
great activity, 1,000 or more units, dependiog upon the amount 
taken'as a “ unit. ” 

By purification of the early material, by fractionation from 
alcohol (as described imder preparation No. 69), considerably 
more active fractions were obtained, as sho’sm in Table IV. 
As little as 0.01 to 0.03 mg. per kilo fairly regularly gave con¬ 
vulsions and low blood sugar. By this method T/^e have obtained 
our most active material. 

Preparation No. S4 —^Extraction by 1.6 volumes of 80 per 
and 40 ce. 10 n HO per kilo and neutrajUzation 
before fih^ation. Beddue aft^ evaporation of alcohol, indud- 
iz^ fat, peedpitated by half saturation with ammomum sulfate. 
TUm prei^tate was extracted with €0 per cent alcohol acidified 
iwfh HOI, filtered, and precipitated by strong alcohol. This 
precipitate was <&solved in water and the isoelectric protein 
separeted by adjusting reaction to about pH 6. The solution 
iso” eonlEuned 104 mg. of protein in 20 cc. for 1 kilo 

- of- paiuares hash. This sdution was diluted and amounts vary- 
i?|bl®'&an'0.1.to 1 mg. per kilo were injected into ten fasting rab- 
I ^rei^lng 0.8 to 1.6 kilos, all of which had convulsions in 
' pMia, If to 4 boors. Blood su^r was determined only in four in 

- 'jphiGii.ea8eB it was 36 to 60 mg. after 3 hours. Since the sasallest 
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dose gave convulsions, the per kilo dose is perhaps 0,1 mg. or 
less. Taking a more conservative estjmate of double this amount 
the yield would be 800 units per kilo of pancreas, ( 0.2 X 2 for 

2 kilo rabbits) ^ 3 = 0.13 mg. per “unit,” 104 mg. -r- 0.13 = 800 
imits per kilo. 

Preparaiion No. 55 .—^Made in the same way as No, 54, 100 cc. 
of “ isoelectric protein” solution contained 860 mg. of protein fr<Hn 
8 kilos of pancreas or 107 mg. per kilo. Of this 0.23 to 0.4" mg. 
per kilo injected into four 1 kilo rabbits gave convulsions in 2 or 

3 hours, while 0.17 mg. in one rabbit gave no symptoms. Blood 
sugar was not determined. 

This “crude” material was precipitated, dissolved, and repre¬ 
cipitated with dilute NaOH and HCl five times, after which it 
(“No. 55 P”) was injected into twenty-five.rabbits with the re¬ 
sults shown in Table V. It seons at any rate doubtful whether 
any increase in activity resulted from the purification. Doses 
of 0.13 mg. per Idlo lowered the blood sugar to 79, but showed 
no symptoms; 0.18 mg. gave definite symptoms in five cases out 
of nine, but the blood sugar values are not very low, 39 to 60 mg. 
With 0.22 mg, and more the convulsions are more constant, and 
where determined the blood sugar was lower. About 0.2 mg. 
would be taken as the per kilo unit of activity. 

6 months later the same solution was again injected into three 
rabbits, and even 0.1 mg. per. kilo gave 49 mg. of blood sugar 
and convulsions. From this it might be supposed that the activity 
had increased, but it is more likely due to variations in suscepti¬ 
bility of the animals. The purified as wdl as the original solu¬ 
tion doubtless contained a good deal of the “pH 4-” or “pH 8 - 
protein,” or both, which were carried throx^ the “purification.” 

Preparation No. 59 .—^Made in the same way as No. 54, the 
crude total “isodectiic proteins” were precipitated, dissolved, 
and repreeipitated from water ten times. 0.3 mg. per kilo of 
the crude material caused oonvubions in three rabbits, while 
about 0.2 mg. failed to cause symptoms in five rabbits. Blood 
sugar was not determined. From the “crude” solution a frac¬ 
tion was sepierated by precipitation at pH 6.5 to 6.8 which was 
later recognized as the distinct “pH 8 -isoelectric” and which was 
inactive in amounts, up to 0.37 mg. per kilo. (One rabbit re¬ 
ceiving this amount had convulsions after 3 hours.) After. 167 
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peated precipitation of the material freed from the “pH 8-protein,” 
0.2 to 0.25 mg. caused convulsions in three out of four rabbits. 
This material was considerably further purified by fractionation 
from alcohol as follows: It was again precipitated by addition 
of dilute alkali to about pH 5 and centrifugated. The precipi¬ 
tate was dissolved in 25 cc. of water by cautious addiilon of 
dilute alkali (pH 6 to 7) and 150 cc. of 95 per cent alcohol. Di¬ 
lute HQ was then added cautiously first to opalescence and then 
to a flocculent precipitate. Judged by the color of methyl red 
tihe. reaction was on the alkaline side of the optimxnu point of 
precipitation in aqueous solution. Tite solution was filtered 
after 1 hour in the ice box, and the precipitate (containing the “pH 
■ 8-protem”?) set aside. To the filtrate a little more acid was 
added, together with 100 cc. more alcohol, and the solution 
was placed in the ice box at 0“C. ovemi^t. The precipitate which 
formed was removed by centrifuge, dissolved in acidified water, 
and repredpitated twice, then dissolved in water with a few 
dr<^ of dilute HQ. This solution, “No. 59 a P,” contained 
9.2 mg. per cc. and on injection into rabbits showed the activity 
indicated in Table IV. 

To tiie alcohol mother liquor from which “No. 59 o” had s^mf 
lated, 1 drop of 0.1 n HQ and 100 cc. of ether were added. After 
2 days in the ice box, a precipitate had formed which was removed 
by eaitiifi]^, dissolved in acid water, and precipitated twice by 
cautkus addition of dilute NaOH. A solution of final pie- 
was disscdved in wat^ with ackliti<m of dilute HQ and 
hiheiM t‘jio!.595P.’^ Tlte solution eeeataiD0i|<3.6 mg. per cc. and 
Sfiieir was inpd»d into rabbits ^ recorded in Table IV. 

ihdtii Noe. 1^ a and 59 & are quite active, a being mcue active than 5. 
As imie as O.Ol mg. per kilo of a called convulsions and blood 
EragSr of 40 after 1| hours. The smallest dose injected of b, 0.03 
nag. jn one caused symptoms in 3 hours, the lowest blood 

supa* he^ i9JI58. • The other preparations recorded in Table W 
• ifpil: by i^ilsT fractionation frcm alcohol. > 


SUMKAST. 


me&od is Ascribed for the preparation of inenim 
psi^magia. The aietivity of insnlin is probably 4 
an naiditddMt protein, “insulin-protein,” tiie sctobiliiy 
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of whichi is described. The method of extraction from pancreas and 
its purification is considered from the point of view of the proper¬ 
ties of the “insulin-protein.” It has been separated from two 
other proteins which also are precipitated at their isoelectric 
points, and which are included in the preparations of insulin, 
purified by “isoelectric precipitation,” as earlier described by the 
authors. 

Data are given to indicate the activity of the purified “insulin- 
protein.” 

Addendum .—paper by Shonle and Waldo, from the laboratory of the 
Eli Lilly and Company, has just appeared (Shonle, H. A., and Waldo, J. 
H., J. Biol.^Chem., 1924, Iviii, 731) reporting upon certain reactions and 
analyses of purified insulin preparations. They conclude that the pan¬ 
creatic substance containing insulin appears to be a complex mixture of 

proteoses.from which it has been as yet impossible to isolate a 

simple substance.” Of the eight different purified preparations cited by 
these authors, only one, No. 72,723, has about the same activity (0.0337 
mg. per unit) as our better preparations, while most of their others are 
considerably less active. They report even more active material from a 
dialysate, 0.002 mg. of nitrogen of which corresponded to 1 unit. As¬ 
suming 13 per cent of nitrogen, this would represent 0.011 mg. of substance 
per unit, which is similar to the activity of our preparations purified by 
fractionation from alcohol. The table on page 734 indicates that all their 
other preparations contained very large proportions of ash (40 to 200 
times as much ash as organic substance!) and this fact makes one suspect 
that these preparations, in spite of their purification by precipitation at 
isoelectric points, were contaminated with inactive isoelectric proteins 
and were far from ^*pure.” They describe five of their most active pre¬ 
parations as having been purified by precipitation ^*at the isoelectric 
points or with trichloroacetic acid”. We should not expect a general 
protein precipitant like trichloroacetic acid to be a favorable reagent for 
the i^paration of proteins having such similar behavior as have the iso¬ 
electric proteins of pancreas extracts, 
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THE FORMATION OF ETHEREAL SULFATES. 


By GEORGE J. SHIPLE, JOSEPH A. MULDOON, and CARL P. 

SHERWIN. 

{From The Chemical Research Laboratory of Fordham University^ New York.) 

(Received for publication, March 13, 1924.) 

The work of earlier investigators such as that of Tauber (1), 
Kojo (2), and Sato (3), has shown that certain sulfur-containing 
compounds when fed along with phenolic bodies may increase 
the output of ethereal sulfates in the urine. Embden and Glaess^ 
ner (4) have sought to determine the point where the ethereal 
sulfate synthesis takes place. 

It seemed to us that the ethereal sulfate probably is not merely 
a combination of some aromatic hydroxy compound with sulfuric 
acid thus forming the ethereal sulfate at the expense of the inor 
ganic sulfate, but that more than likely the ethereal sulfate is the 
result of the oxidation of a sulfur complex not unlike p-bromo- 
phenyl mercapturic acid (5, 6), and that this mercapturic acid 
found only in the urine of the dog (7) after feeding bromobenzene, 
represents an intermediary compound in the formation of the 
ethereal sulfate only found in the urine of other animals after 
feeding this benzene derivative. • ; 

To prove this point we decided to take the pig as ah experi¬ 
mental subject, place him on a carbohydrate diet thus depriving 
him of all exogenous cystine, then feed not only bromobenzene 
but certain phenolic compounds known to combine with sulfuric 
acid, and then to study the connection between mercapturic acid 
formation and ethereal sulfate excretion. ' ’ 

The pig was chosen as the subject of the experiment, since thfe 
animal, as McCollum and Hoagland (8) have shown, can be mhih-^ 
tained on a strictly carbohydrate diet long enough to secure and 
hold a condition in which the endogenous type of metabolism 
alone prevails. This is practically impossible with any other 
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animal, for loss of appetite, sudden collapse, or other serious dis¬ 
turbances so frequently upset the normal course of a prolonged 
experiment of this nature. 

The animal selected was a healthy male of 24 kilos body weight. 
He was placed in a metabolism cage constructed in general accord¬ 
ing to the plan described by McCollum and Steenbock (9). Ihe 
urine was collected at 24 hour intervals as naturally voided; i.e., 
without catheterization. Throughout the work the daily diet 
consisted of 500 gm. of starch, with the following salt mixture: 
1.5 gm. of potassium chloride, 5 gm. of sodixim dihydrogen phos¬ 
phate, 1 gm. of magn^ium citrate, 6.75 gm. of sodium carbon¬ 
ate, and 0.75 gm. of ferric citrate. A diet of this type should 
keep the destruction of the body tissue down to a minimum. That 
this actually occurred^ may be seen from the nitrogen values in 
Tables I and II. The following determinations were made daily 
durii^ the course of the work: total ritrogen, urea, ammonia, 
creatinine, uric acid, total sulfmr, inoiganic sulfates, and ethereal 
milfates. The difference between the total sulfur and the sum of 
Inorgimic and ethereal sulfur gives the neutral sulfur ffguie. In 
tiie tabl^ the only nitrogen vidues given are total nitrogm and 
urea, since anunoaia, creatinine, and uric acid have little if any 
Idearihg on the interpretation of the sulfur figures. Moreover, 
all the suKur values are presented in terms of free sulfur. 

: To aypid too great a strmn upon the animal from the unusual 
. ka)g& tim experiment, it seemed better to conduct the work 
ha two parts. The results are given, therefore, in two tabl^, 
oth^wise there would hardly be need to separate ^e 
^ata. Fr^iminaiy to each experiment ihe pig was kept on the 
oazi«d:cN^te ^et for several days, imtil the creatinine nitr<^n 
eornprlgad appoxhnately 18 per cent of the toM nitrogen. This 
^AipKiditkHi can generally be reached wiih a healthy pig on a cai^ 
diet; is in itsrif indicative of a state of minimal 

pig was thm fed-in turn {dienol, bromobenzene, and 
arul tibm earii of these substances with varyn^ 
of S|^ so^urn «dfate, then later cystine, and lastly 
naemoapturic add was fed alone. 
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Sulfur values in terms 

Sulfur 

of free S. 

percentages. 
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TABUS n. 


Nitrogen. 


Sulfur values in terms 
of free S. 


Sulfur 

percentages. 


Day. 


i 

Substances fed. 

t 


1 

1 

d 

1 

:S 

1 



D 


9 

w 

H 


M 

H ' 

Z 


om. 

gm, ' 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

I per 
cent 

iwr 

cent 

per 

cent 

1 

1.09 

0.68 


0.127 

0.067 

0.006 

0.055 

62 

4 

44 

2 

1.12 

0.71 


0.106 

0.064 

0.004 

0.038 

60 

4 

36 

3 

0.97 

0.66 


0.087 

0.042 

0.004 

0.042 

48 

4 

48 

4 

1.01 

0.64 

2 gm. bromobenzene. 

0.240 

0.064 

0.032 

0.144 

26 

15 

59 

5 

1.171 

0.98 

2 “ “ 

0.313 

0.113 

0.060 

0.140 

36 

19 

45 

6 

1.16 

0.59 

2 “ “ 











1 -(- 3 gm. cystine. 

0.744 

0.452 

0.027 

0.265 

61 

4 

35 

7 

1.46 

0.83 

1 2 gm. bromobenzene 











4 - 3 gm. cystine. 

0.849 

0.599 

0.019 

0.231 

70 

3 

27 

8 

1.25 

0.77 

2 gm. bromobenzene 











4 - 2 gm. sodinm sul¬ 
fate. 

0.950 

0.734 

0.017 

0.199 

77 

2 

21 

9 

1.16 

0.69 

2 gm. bromobenzene 

% 










4 - 2 gm. sodium 
sulfate. 

0.902 

0.676 

0.012 

0.214 

75 

1 

1 

24 

10 

1.10 

0.57 


0.306 

0.180 

0.016 

0.111 

59 

5 

36 

11 

1.08 

0.61 

0.1 gm. chlorophenol. 

0.312 

0.141 

0.026 

0.146 

45 

8 

47 

12 

1.23 

0,72i 

0.2 " 

0.247 

0.113 

0.027 

0.107 

46 j 

10 

44 

13 

1,27 

0,75 

0.6 “ 

0.227 

0.095 

0.041 

0.091 

42 

19 

39 

14 i 

1.69 i 

0,99 

0.6 “ " 











4“ 4 gm. cystine. 

1.254 

0.730 

0.022 

0.602 

58 

2 

40 

16 

2.03 

1,19 

0.6 gm. chlorophenol 











4- 4 gm. cystine. 

1.505 

1.039 

0.025 

0.441 

69 

2 

29 

16 

1.54 

0.89 

0.6 gm. chlorophenol 




j 

1 






4r 4 gm. sodium 
sulfate. 

1.662 

1.337 

0 .0^1 

0,266 


1 

17 

17 

1.32 

0.87 

0.6 gm. chlorophenol 


■ 1 









4 - 4 gm. sodium 
sulfate. 

1.401 

1.014 

0.037 

0.350 

72 

3 

25 

18 

0.97 

0.62 


0.344 

0.206 

0.021 

0.117 

60 

6 

34 

19* 

1.10 

0.68 


0.128 

0.078 

0.011 

0.039 

61 ! 

8 

31 

20 

1,18 

0,65 

2 gm. bromophenyl 










1 

mercapturic acid. 

0.341 

0.147 

0.034 

0.160 

43 

10 

47 

1.27 

0-82 

3 gm. bromophenyl 











mercapturic acid. 

0;396 

0.083 

0.075 

0.238 

21 

19 

60 

1,39 

0.80 

4 gm. bromophenyl 











mercapturic acid. 

0.597 

0.086 

0.090 

0.420 

14 

15 

71 

^23 

1.03 

0.64 


0.366 

0.125 

0.033 

0.208 

34 

9 

57 


6.90 

0.57 


0.300 

0.132 

0.027 

0,141 

44 

9 

47 
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A comparison from the data of the various feedings reveals 
several interesting and important facts. The feeding of phenol 
caused the usual enormous increase in the output of ethereal sul¬ 
fates; but when inorganic sulfate was given along with this same 
dose of phenol, instead of a further rise in ethereal sulfates there 
appeared a relative as well as a sli^t absolute drop. Again, the 
feeding of sodium suMate simultaneously with p-chlorophenol 
seemed to have little effect, since practically the amount of 
ethereal sulfates was produced as when p-chlorophenol alone was 
iug^ted. Finally, the ethereal sulfate value following the admin¬ 
istration of bromobenzenye was decidedly not increased by the 
additional feeding of inorganic sulfates. In fact, a decrease was 
roistered, just as in the former case of phenol plus sodium sulfate; 
and a quite marked decrease at that. There seems to be no 
manifest reason, however, for this drop, especially since the in¬ 
organic sulfates in both cases were excreted practically quantj- 
tatively in the urine. The results of the feeding of cystine with 
the aromatic poisons, however, are much more difficult to inter¬ 
pret. A moderate dose of phenol accompanied by more than enough 
cystine to supply sulfur for ethereal sulfate formation, resulted, 
as one would expect, in a doubling of the amount of ethereal sul¬ 
fate excreted. But the administration of cystine with bromoben- 
zene and with p-chlorophenol, cut the ethereal sulfate yield to 
one-half. 

In the light of the results of the experiment, it is evidently 
not true to affirm that ethereal sulfates are formed simply at 
the expense of the inorganic sulfates. Indeed, inorganic sul¬ 
fates do not seem to exert any positive influence in the matter 
at all. This much of a connection, however, may be admitted, 
that inorganic sulfates are formed from sudi exogenous and endog¬ 
enous cystine as is not required for the productbn of taurine or 
ethereal sulfates. But even so, the formation of inorganic sulfates 
by the organism is apparently of very secondary consideration, 
in ihat ethereal suHates receive first attention. It is quite iHob- 
able that the elaboration ol the ethereal sulfate molecule is be¬ 
gun from some intermediary form of cystine metabcdimr long 
before the sulfate st^e is reached and that this conjugation prod¬ 
uct is later oxidmed to a sulfate. 
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Fig. !• Excretion of etfeereal sxilfatee in milligrams per 24 hours, 


u Br^j^enyl'mercapturic 
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Ethereal Sulfates 


with comparativdy great difficulty in attempting this process 
on the corresponding compounds of cystine with bromobenzene 
and 2 J-chlorophenol. Still, the assumption is not without strong 
support from other work conducted in our own laboratory (11). 
We found that when phenyl mercapturic acid, vie. CeHs-S-CHs- 
CH(NH-CO*CHj)-COOH, p-ehlorophenyl mercapturic acid, and 
p-bromophenyl mercapturic acid were fed in equivalent amormts, 
as much as 58 per cent of the first compound was oxidized within 
24 hours, while 43 per cent of the second, and only 23 per cent of 
the third suffered the same fate. 

After we had completed this work, a paper appeared by Rhode 
(12), which corroborates in general our own results. He fed 
phenol to rabbits in dos^ of 0.2 gm. per kilo of body weight, 
and determined the ethereal sulfate excretion. He then repeated 
the feeding, but supplemented it with injections of the following 
substances: sodium sulfate, sodium sulfite, sodium thiosulfate, 
taurine, and cystine. He foimd that sodium sulfate and sodium 
thiosulfate exerted little, if any, influence on ethereal sulfate for¬ 
mation; but that taurine caused a moderate increase; sodium 
sulfite, a quite marked increase; and cystine, an increase of 33 
per cent. He sdso fed bromobenzene and bromophenol, and 
observed in each case a rise in the output of ethereal sulfates. 
But when cystine was injected simultaneously with the bromo¬ 
benzene or bromophenol, the ethereal sulfate excretion was re¬ 
duced to about one-third of its former value. 

BUMStABT. 

A 1 %, reduced to a condition of endc^enous nitrogen catabolism 
and maintained on a carbohydrate diet, excreted about 4 mg. 
dt sulfates per day. The animal was then fed bromoben- 

mm, iffienol, and jwdilorophenol. ' The output of ethereal sulfates 
was very de^tedOy increa^ in each case, evidencing the forma¬ 
ts of eihearefd solutes fron end(^enous sources. The feeding of 
iimrgfiaic sulfates, along with each of these toxic substances re- 
in no inenaoo in liie elimination of ethereal sulfate. Gys- 
leae, hovevrn:, given together with each of the seune aromatic 
esKeed an inerease in the excretion of this form of sulfur 
ease of {dmnol, but a decrease in each of the other two cases. 
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Moreover, in the case of the bromobenzene, the decrease was 
accompanied by a corresponding rise in the neutral sulfur fraction. 

Apparently there are two ways of detoxicating phenolic sub¬ 
stances; the one, by combining the poison with a sulfate radical, 
which is obtained by tissue destruction; the other, by utilizing 
exogenous cystine, forming eventually a mercapturic acid. This 
mereapturic acid may then be excreted as sudi, thereby adding 
to the neutral sulfur fraction and less^ing that of ethereal sul¬ 
fates, or it may be oxidized to a sulfate and increase the output 
of ethereal sulfates. This latter case was obtained when cystine 
and phenol were fed simultaneously. 

It is believed that when ethereal sulfates are formed from 
endogenous sulfur, the toxic substance is joined to some mter- 
mediary product of the metabolism of tissue cystine, which prod¬ 
uct is not formed in the regular oxidation of exogenous qrstine. 
This conjugate is then oxidized to a sulfate. 

Our theory is confirmed by the fact that the mercapturic 
acids (i.e. acetylated cysteine derivatives) of phenol, p-chloro- 
phenol, and bromobenzene, are subjected to oxidation by the 
organism to the extent of 58, 43, and 23 per cent, respectively, 
in 24 hours. 
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GLYCOLYSIS IN BLOODS. 01* NORMAL SUBJECTS AND 
OP DIABETIC PATIENTS. 

Bt EDWARD TOLSTOI. 

(From the Ruseell Sage Institvte of Pathology in Aviation with the Second 

Medical (Cornell) Division and the Department of Pathology of the Bel¬ 
levue Hospitalj New York.) 

(Received for publication, Janua^ 2S, 1924.) 

Previous authors have disagreed as to whether the bloods of 
normsd subjects and diabetics have different glycolytic powers. 
Althou^ lupine and his associates (1) firmly asserted that gly- 
in diabetic bloods is markedly diminished yet the prepon¬ 
derance of evidence obtained by others (2) definitely indicated 
that no significant difference exists between the glycolytic power 
of normal and of diabetic bloods. The latter view seemed the 
more accepted one, and from the following summary by von 
Noorden it appeared that the much disputed question was 
settled. 

“There seems to be no doubt that the blood contains a sugar destroy¬ 
ing ferment. Some maintain that this is identical with the widely dis¬ 
tributed oxidizing ferment (Schmiedeberg, Jacquet, Spitzer, Salkowski) 
while others deny this (Jacoby, F. Blumenthal). No significant differ¬ 
ence, however, has been proved to exist between the blood of diabetic 
and non-diabetic animals and men. Even in the most recent work upon 
glycolysis (Stoklosa, Simaoek, Sieber, Feinschmid, Braunstein) there axe 
such objections to the methods employed that the entire foundation of 
Lupine’s researches seems to have collapsed." 

With the advancemeht of newer theories regarding the causation 
of diabetes since the discovery of insulin, the question of glycolysis 
was reopened by Thalhimer and Perry (3) and Denis and Giles 
(4); both groups of workers maintaining that glycolysis proceeds 
at a slower rate in diabetic bloods.^ 

1 Since this paper was submitted a very thorough and excellent study of 
glycolysis has come to my attention. This was reported by Burger 
(Barger, M., Z. ges- exp. Med., 1923, xxxi, 1, 98). Out of thhty-three 
cases the author finds complete inhibition in only one. He was a mild 
diabetic. 
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Glycolysis in Blood 


Because of such disagreement on this theme, apparently due 
to variation in technique, the study of glycolysis in normal men 
and diabetic patients was undertaken under uniform conditions. 

The blood of eight normal subjects and eleven diabetic patients 
was studied. No breakfast was given in any case. 20 cc. of 
blood were drawn between 9 and 10 in the morning, and at once 
discharged into a sterile flask containing 40 mg. of potassium 
oxalate. A 2 cc. portion was withdrawn at once, and its sugar 
content determined. The remainder of the specimen was in¬ 
cubated at 37° C. and samples (2 cc. each) were taken for analy¬ 
sis after 1|, 3, 6, and 24 hours. Aseptic precautions were used. 
The sugar method of Folin and Wu (5) was used for all determi¬ 
nations, which were always done in duplicate. The red and white 
corpuscles were counted in each experiment and cultures were 
taken at the end of the 24 hour period from the original container. 

The bloods of three normal subjects and of four diabetics were 
divided into two portions. One of these was kept at room tem¬ 
perature, while the other was incubated at 37° C. 

Sugar determinations were carried out as above and at sii^ar 
intervals, using aseptic technique. Cultures were also ts^ken 
from the specimens which stood at room temperature. 

From Table I and Fig. 1 it is clear that there is no difference 
in the glycol 3 rtic power of diabetic and non-diabetic bloods 
at 37°C. Corpuscufer counts are also reported. These are 
within normal limits and within such limits bear no relationship 
to the rate of glycolysis. It is also apparent that although some 
^ the bloods were contaminated at the end of the experiment, 
yet the loss of glucose from such specimens was no greater 
than of the ones which remained sterile. 

Bffed of Temperoture .—At lower temperatures, differences 
have been rejjorted. Chelle and Mauriac (6) found that at room 
temperature there was a definite lessening of glycolysis in diabetic 
■ bloods, but . at 37°C. no difference in the glycolytic power of 
bloods of normal subjects and diabetic patients could be demon¬ 
strated. Denis and Giles (4) also reported that the rate of gly- 
eoly^ was diminished in diabetic bloods. Their results were 
calculated on a'percentage basis, and their experiments were 
upon bloods kept at room temperature—^two experimental 
imieedures which have been criticized by earlier workers in this 
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Fig* 1. Diagram showing glycolysis in normal and diabetic blood. 
The height of the entire cottacn represents the blood sugar immediately 
V. after withdrawal from the Tein. 

' , ;^e loss in imlli^^mis in the periods studied is represented by the 

shadings. 
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TABtB n. 




Blood sugar per 200 cc. 

Loss. 


Subject. 

Time. i 

At37«C. i 

At room 
t6mx>er- 
ature. 

At 37^. 

At room 
temper* 
ature. 

Kemarks. 


Are. 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 


D. 

At start. 

95.2 




Normal. 


ij 

78.4 

79.0 

16.8 

16.2 



3 

61.2 

68.0 

34.0 

27.2 



6 

30.0 

61,0 

66.2 

34.2 



24 1 

Trace. 

20.0 

' 90.0 

75.2 ' 


jEt: 

At start. 

102.0 

i 



Normal. 


li 

90.0 


12.0 

3.5 



3 

69.0 

91.7 

33.0 

10.3 



S 

^.0 

83.3 

54.0 

18.7 


i; ‘ - 


Trade. 

44.0 

100.0 



t. 

At start. 

95.4 






ij 

83.9 

^.0 

11.5 

5.4 
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3 

66.6 

79.0 

28.8 

16,4 



5 


70.0 


25.4 



24 

37.0 

50.1 

58.4 

45.3 


c. 
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li 

294.0 

288.4 

15.0 

20.6 



3 

222.0 

250.0 

87.0 

44.0 



5 

208.0 


101.0 




24 

50.0 
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259.0 

120.4 

• 

K. 

At start. 
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li 
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43.8 

44.0 



3 
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41.3 

44.0 



5 

194.0 

215.0 

72,0 

51.0 



24 

69.1 

141.0 

206.9 

125.0 


L. 

At start. 

226,0 

- 
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li 
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14.0 

15.5 



3 
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66.0 
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52.2 
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! 
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26.8 
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84.0 
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116.0 
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Glycolysis in Blood 


That temperature influences the glycolytic rate has been known 
even at the inception of the study of this phenomenon. Arthus 
(7), who was among the first to study this relationship, clearly 
demonstrated, that he was able to recover as much as 80 mg. 
of glucose from a specimen which remained for 8 days at 10®C. 
and originally contained 133 mg., while at 40°C. the same speci¬ 
men contained only 73 mg. at the end of 2 hours, and traces, of 
glucose at the esnd of 24 horns. In view of the fact that temperar 
ture is such a potent factor it is of extreme importance to sub¬ 
ject the specimens studied to the same uniform thermal condi¬ 
tions, preferably a temperature comparable with that of the 
human body. Then, if any inferences are drawn from one’s 
results, or hypotheses pMtulated, they will be of physiological 
significance. For, it seems unfair to perform a series of experi¬ 
ments at a temperature considerably lower than that which is 
the optimum for physiological processes, and then draw conclu¬ 
sions, that such results are at all comparable to processes which 
occur at a temperature definitely higher. 

It was thought that the differences in results among the vari¬ 
ous workers on this subject might be explained by the fact that 
no uniform temperature conditions were employed. And, at 
first the work ttf Chelle and Mauriac seemed to offer iiie explana¬ 
tion; namely, that at room temperature the blood of diabetics 
^ycolyzes more slowly, wMIe no such difference is apparent at 
37'’G. 

The results presented in Table II do not bear out this view. 
Frtau ^3® figures given, it is clear liiat the rate of gjycolysis of 
diabetic and normal bloods is definitely slower at room tempera- 
tvre and that there is no great difference in the absolute amount 
<rf ^oeose lost in the two kinds of blood. 

Anotiier inter^ting feature, pointed out by Arthus (7) some¬ 
time ago, ib ti» relatively slow rate of glycolysis observed in the 
first 1| hour period. Two of the normal bloods studied dibwed 
hardly any loss during this thne. 

SOMMAB.T ASrn CONCttTSIONS. 

Th® ^edytie power of eight normal subjects and eleven dia¬ 
betic patimita was studied. Some of the bloods were studied 
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both at room temperature and at 37°C. Aseptic precautions 
were used and the red and white cells of the blood counted. 

In the above series of observations, under the conditions de¬ 
scribed, no diminution in the glycolytic power of diabetic bloods 
was found when compared with that of normals when the bloods 
were kept at 37®C. It was also found that at room temperature 
the glycolytic rates were definitely diminished in both types of 
blood. 

Bacterial contamination did not affect the results in the experi¬ 
mental period of 24 hours. 

My thanks are due to Profs. Stanley R. Benedict and David 
P. Barr for their advice and interest throughout this work. 
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EXTENSION OF THE VAN SLYKE TABLE OF FACTORS 
FOR THE CONVERSION OF NITROGEN GAS INTO 
MILLIGRAMS OF AMINO NITROGEN. 

By PAUL FRANCIS SHARP. 

{From the Department of Chemietry^ Montana Agricultural Egcperiment 
Stationj Bozeman.) 

(Received for publication, Marcb 8, 1924.) 

Vaai' Slyfee^ lias given a table of factors for the conversion of 
Vydimra of nitrc^n pis into milligrams of amino nitrogen 
whin the nitrogen is liberated in the determination of free amino 
groups by the Van Slyke^ method. He says that the figures given 
in.his table “are calculated by dividing by 2 those for moist nitro¬ 
gen given by Gattermann in the Praxis des organiscJim Chemikers, 
ninth edition.” 

The table as given by Van Slyke and Gattermann includes 
only a rather narrow range of barometric pressure; namely, from 
728 to 772 mm. of mercury. Many laboratories are located where 
the barometric pressure is much lower than 728 and thus it is 
necessary to calculate a new table. If the attempt is made to 
extrapolate the values given in the Van Slyke table to, for exan^- 
ple, 630 nun., an error rangiag from 1 to about 3 per cent may 
easily be made unless the table is subjected to a rather extended 
mathematical treatment. Van Slyke has shown that his method 
is capable of much greater accuracy than 1 to 3 per cent error. 
For the convenience of those who require factors corresponding 
to the lower barometric pressures a table has been calculated for 
intenrals of 10 mm. over a range of barometric pressure from 620 
to 780. The intermediate values can be interpolated by the use 
of the proportional parts given with the table. With the use of 
this table it is not nece^ary to go through the tedious process of 
cal6ulating the values from the equation. 

* Van Slyke, D. D., J. €hm., 1912, tii, 276. 
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Conversion of Na into Mg. of NHj-N 


The’values given in the table were calculated according to the 
following equation: 

“ 760 [1 + (0.003676 01 

Bar. refers to the barometric pressure in millimeters of mercury, 
at which the nitrogen gas was measured. From this value the 
vapor pressure of water at the temperature t, measured in degrees 
centrigrade, is subtracted. The numerical values used in the 
equation were those obtained by the workers cited, as given by 
Landolt-Bomstein-Roth. The vapor pressure of water as de¬ 
termined by Scheel and Heuse^ was used. The value 0.96727 
is tli^ density of nitrogen referred to air as unity obtained by aver¬ 
aging the values obtained by Lord Rayleigh, 0.96737, and Leduc, 
0,96717.® For the denisty of air the value 0.0012931^ was used. 
The product is divided by 2 because only one-half of the nitrogen 
is furnished by the free amino groups, the other half coming freaigt 
the nitrous acid. The temperature coeflScient, 0.003676,® obtaii]^ 
by Chappius, was used. 

* Landolt, H., BOmstein, R,, and Roth, W. A., PhysikaliBch-cheiniBdhe 
Tabellen, Berlin, 4th edition, 1912, 360. 

* See foot-note 2, p. 150. 

* See foot-note 2, p. 18. 

* See foot-note 2, p. 350. 





THE RATIO OF CARBON DIOXIDE TO HEAT 
PRODUCTION IN CATTLE. 

By WINFRED W. BRAMAN. 

Q'rom the Institute of Animal Nutrition^ The Pennsylvania StcUe College^ 

Staie College, Pa,) 

(Received for publication, March 6, 1924.) 

In the study of the metabolism of energy-producing feeds it 
is necessary to measure that extensive portion which expresses 
itself as heat. 

The heat of metabolism may be measured directly, by means 
of a calorimeter, or indirectly, either from the energy value 
of the products of metabolism, or by computation from the car¬ 
bon dioxide liberated, after the establishment, by direct calorime¬ 
try, of the ratio between the production of carbon dioxide and 
heat. 

We have previously shown that a close relation exists between 
the GOa produced and the heat given oflE by cattle. The data 
expressing this relation, on a kilo of live wei^t basis, lend them¬ 
selves to convenient expression by empirical linear equations of 
the general form y = mx + b. In these equations y may repre¬ 
sent either Calories of measured heat or grams of COa per kilo 
of live weight; m represents the slope of the line; a; equals the auv 
dry weigiht of feed in grams per kilo of live wei^t; and b is the 
distance above the 3:-axis at which the line crosses the y-axis. 

Any empirical ^nation really holds only for the data used in 
its deduction, and is subject to coQofirmation or change as addi¬ 
tional data are secured, especialiy if these fall outside the range 
“of^'VSriation of the old. 

An earlier publication from thfe Institute^ presented equations 
based on data from 99 experiments, 91 with steers and 8 with 
cows, the amount of air-dry feed varying from 5 to 27 gm- per 
kilo of live weight. These earlier equations were as follows: 

1 Armsbj^ H. P,, Fries, J, A., and Braman, W. W., Pmc. NaL Acad* 
Sc*, 1920, Vi, 263. 
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Ratio of COs to Heat Production 


( 1 ) yi = 0.869 X + 14.176 

(2) y, = 0.455 x + 4.365 

yt=‘— 0.0226 X + 2.802, in which 
X = Air-dry weight of feed in grams per kilo of live weight. 
yi Calories of measured heat per kilo of live wei^t. 
yt = Grams of COi per kilo of live weight. 

_ Heat _ yi 
” CO. ~ ^ 

In these equations j/i and j/s are direct expressions of naeasured 
heat and carbon dioxide, while yz is deduced from a statistical 
treatment of ail available individual ratios of y^ to yz, and, there¬ 
fore, may not be exactly equal, in every case, to j/i divided by yz. 

lliese equations apply to data involvii^ feed consumption 
within the limits of 5 and 27 gm. per kilo of live wei^t. At the 
time ^nations were cconputed there were no data available 
involving very low feed intake or obtained during fasting. Assum¬ 
ing, however, the applicabiliiy of the above equation to fasting, 
and putting x equal to zero, the carbon dioxide : heat ratio for 
fasting was predicted as follows: 


V* 


= 3.25 or vt = 2.802* 


Since tiie time at whidx the above equations were computed, 
additipnal data have been secured at this Institute from 35 ex- 
peiunents with cows. Among these experiments were several 
in whidi &e objects fasted. The feed in these 35 cases varied 
from 0 to 25 gm. per kilo of live wei^t. The data were tMlated 
in preds^ the same way as before, and empirical equarions were 
computed. These equations agreed dosriy wiHi equations (1), 
(2), and (3). AH data were then combiaed in a new ,set of equa- 
tkns representing the 134 experiments, 91 with steers and 43 
mfh cows. new equaridus are the following: 

(A) jh = 0.571 15.061 _ 

P»= 0.^ as-I-4.769 

CO) = - 4.08886 as -|- 2.883 


* Tije fact tliat Pm m equation (3) does not equal ^ indicates, as was noted 
in tite previous article, that is not strictly a line function of tlis 


asaount q| feed. It was then si^^ested that ^ 
'my smaJi amounts of feed. 
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These differ but slightly from equations (1), (2), and (3). The 
slope of the line repr^entin^ the ratio (ys) is di^tly increased 
by the inclusion of the data representing the fasting experiments. 

When X is made equal to zero, in the new equations, and yi is 

divided by yt, we have — = 3.165. Assigning to x the value 0 
y* 

in equation (C), Vj = 2.883. These two values for yt are more 
closely in agreement than similar values derived from the earlier 
equations, and they show that the prediction of the CX) 2 : heat 
ratio for fasting was approximately correct. 

C5hart I shows curves of heat and carbon dioxide production 
and of the ratio of the heat to the carbon dioxide in each individual 
case. 

' These equations hcdd for resting animals, doing ?iao extenud 
woi^ and l 3 dng or standing at will. 

It is w^ known that both the CO 2 and the heat produced are 
greater whiTdHhe animal is standing than while lying. However, 
the ratio COj: heat is not much affected. In the previous 
paper, the- range of the ratios from 51 experiments varied, while 
standing, from 1.86 to 2.94, and while lying from 1.69 to 2.57, 
showing a large overlapping of the two. 

The later experiments show wide variation in relative thne 
spent standing and lying, but no related variation in C0»< heat 
ratios. Therefore, no account has been taken of thq change in 
pn^tion of the animals in these expmiments. The number of 
experiments is large, and the assumption k made that the results 
hold for average conditions as to standing and l]ring. 

Applying equation (C) to our data, and computixg the heat insn 
the obeyed COs, we get results as set forth in Table I. In the 
last etdumn is given the pero^tage of observed ^e&t on the basis 
df Iho heat (xanputed by use di^the'rs^o. All but 35 of the 134 
within the range per cent. 

:i, TM fact that these per|e$^^^m the case the fasting ani- 
iSaate, all fall oonmderably aboV^'160 sgnifi^ thatthemathematioal 
eG^tkm ^ould i^icate a line dirtily curved in that portion 
representing vei^ feeding, or fasting. 

Sometimg be r^ardiig these periods. Hxpm- 

ments W, 1st day, imd 221 D, Cow 886 ZV, Sad 

day, wexe the same aniipal, whk^ head 
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Ratio of CO 2 to Heat Production 


TABUS I.. 


Comparison of Computed and Observed Heat Production. 


Experi¬ 
ment No. 

Animal. 

Feed 
per kilo 
live 
weight. 

Observed 

CO* 

produced. 

yz ratio. 

Heat 
pxoduced 
computed 
by ratio. 

Observed 

heat 

produced. 

Observed 

com¬ 

puted. 




gm. 

gm. 


CaU. 

CaU. 

per cent 

221 D 

Cow 886 IV 








(1st day) 


2,223 

2.883 


6,743 

105.2 

221 D 

Cow 886 IV 








(2nd day) 


1,987 

2.883 

5,728 

6,328 

110.5 


Cow 886 IV 








(Ist day) 


2,247 

2.883 

6,479 

6,750 

104.2 


Cow 886 IV 








(2nd day) 

0 

2,148 

2.883 

6,193 

6,557 

105.9 

221 E 

Cow 886 III 


2,034 

2.883 

5,864 

6,677 

112.2 

221 E 

. « 

887 III 


1,885 

2.883 

5,434 

Klim 

111.5’ 


« 

874 III 


2,091 

2.883 



104.5 

211 V 

Steer D 

4.68 

2,808 

2.748 

7,716 

7,953 

103.1 

211 V 

« 

G 

4.94 

2,437 


6,678 

6,882 

103.1 

186 I 


A 

6.06 

3,957 


10,716 

10,911 

101.8 

186 I 

« 

B 

6.06 

4,077 



11,736 

106.3 

220 V 

« 

K 

6.11 

3,875 

2.707 

10,490 


95.9 

207 III 

« 

A 




8,326 

7,776 

93.4 

209 III 

u 

F 


2,316 

2.688 

6,226 

6,354 

102.1 

208 III 

it 

E 

6.87 

1,784 


4,816 

4,906 

101.9 

208 III 

u 

C 

6.96 

2,223 

2.682 

5,963 

5,948 

99.7 

179 II 

t( 


7.12 

3,682 

2.678 

9,859 

10,123 

102.3 

200 III 

tt 

A 

7.52 

2,803 

2.666 

7,472 

7,431 

99.5 

211 II 

it 

G 

7.55 

3,203 

2.665 

8,536 

8,197 

96.0 

216 IV ! 

tt 

J 


3,134 

2.656 

8,323 

7,967 

95.7 

208 VI 

tt 

E 

8.14 

1,663 

2.648 

4,4(^ 

4,648 

105.6 

190 III 

tt 

A 

8.37 

KSiia 

2.641 

5,981 


100.4 

186 III i 

it 

A 

8.45 

4,218 

2.639 

11,133 


96.3 

186 III i 

tt 

B 

8,45 

4,162 

2.639 


10,874 

99.0 

207 III 

it 

B 

8.66 


2.636 


7,897 

97.6 

209 VI 

it 

F 

8.57 

2,475 

2,636 

6,526 

6,722 

103.0 

208 VI 

tt 

C 

8.72 

2,199 

2.631 

5,786 

5,937 

102.6 

211 IV 

tt 

D 


3,5^ 

2.629 

9,312 

9,196 

..9Si^ 

221 E 

Cow 885 I 

8.84 

3,940 

2.628 


9,788 

94,5 

179 HI 

Steer 

8.85 


2.628 



99.1 

221 E 

Cow 885 n 

8,91 

3,515 

2.626 

9,232 

8,715 

94,4 

220 II 

Steer K 

9.05 

^,926 

2.622 


10,291 

100,0 

220 III 

ft 

K 

9.19 


2,618 

11,587 

mliWiitm 

^,8 

217 IV 

tt 

J 

9.23 

5,894 

2,617 

15,425 

14,225 

92,2 

* 211 II 

tt 

D 

9.25 

3,889 

2.616 


9,^ 


m H 

tt 

D 

9.26 

1,465 

2,616 



106.0 
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TABLE 1-^onMnued. 


Ezperi- 
ment No. 

AnixoaL 

Feed 
per kilo 
live 
weight. 

Observed 

COa 

produced. 


Heat 
produced 
computed 
by ratio. 

Observed 

heat 

produced. 

Observed 
-i- com¬ 
puted. 

211 IV 

Steer G 

pm. 

9.31 

gm. 

3,357 

2.614 

Colt. 

8,775 

CaU. 

8,936 

percent 

101.8 

200 III 

« B 

•9.45 

2,592 

2.610 

6,766 

6,913 

102.2 

208 II 

" C 

9.48 

2,684 


7,002 

7,048 

100.7 

210 III 

D 

9.51 

2,716 



7,106 

100.3 

179 I 

t< 

9.54 

4,351 

2.608 

11,346 

11,529 

101.6 

208 II 

« E 

9.91 

2,129 

2.597 

5,529 

5,525 

99.9 

221 D 

Cow 885 I 

10.24 

3,361 

-2.587 

8,695 

8,378 

96.4 

186 II 

Steer A 

10.28 

4,619 

2,586 

11,946 

11,435 

95.7 

186 II 

« B 

10.28 

4,538 

2.586 

11,736 

11,318 

96.4 

190 III 

B 


1,905 

2.586 

4,926 

5,212 

105.8 

221 D 

Cow 886 III 

10.31 


2.585 

8,812 

7,891 

89.5 

212 V 

Steer H 

10.38 

2,851 

2.583 

7,364 


99.2 

217 I 

« j 

10.40 

4,634 

2.583 

11,969 


91.0 

221 D 

Cow 885 III 

10.43 

3,696 

2.582 

9,543 

8,814 

92.4 

216 VII 

Steer J 

10.61 

3,253 

2.577 

8,317 

8,229 

98.9 

212 VI 

« H 

10.63 

2,695 

2.576 

6,941 

6,773 

97.6 


« A • 

10.89 


2.569 

10,417 

9,493 

91.1 

209 II 

“ F 

10.90 


2.568 

7,455 

7,427 

99.6 

221 D 

Cow 886 I 

10.96 

3,440 

2.567 

8,830 

8,034 

91.0 

221 F 

“ 874 II 

10.98 


2.566 

9,773 

9,077 

92.9 

216 II 

Steer J 

11.46 


2.652 

9,977 

9,533 

96.5 

207 I 

« A 

B 

4,354 

2.551 

11,106 

10,171 

91.6 

174 I 

B 

■ 

3,944 

2.529 

9,976 

9,215 

mA 

200 IV 

A 


3,353 

2.528 

8,476 

8,183 

96.5 

221 G 

Cow 887 II 

B 

3,451 

2.520 

8,696 

8,626 

99.2 

200 I 

Steer A 

B 

3,832 

2.519 

9,652 

9,307 

96.4 


" C 

12,67 

2,732 

2.517 

6,876 

7,117 

103.5 


« D 

12.75 

3,236 

2.515 

8,140 

8,186 

100.6 

221 F 

Cow 887 II 

12,81 

3,5:^ 

2.513 

8,850 

8,396 

94.9 


Steer F 




7,555 

7,678 

101.6 


« B 

12.98 

3,924 


9,840 

9,537 

96.9 


« E 


2 ,1^ 


5,490 

5,697 

103.8 

“ K . 

13.63 

4,841 

3Riil 

12,055 

12,124 

100.6 

260 IV 

“ B 

13.77 

3,934 

2.486 

9,779 

9,428 

96.4 

^ c 

Cow 885 III 

13.^ 


2.481 

8,952 

8,855 

^.9 

200 IV 

Ste^ B 

13.93 

a,999 

2.481 

7,440 


^.9 


« B 

wSm 

3,561 

2.476 

8,816 

BSpiiyB 

101.0 

mimM 

“ 

wm 


2.473 

7,915 

8,589 

108.5- 

m c 


14.^ 

3,7^ 

2.470 

9,212 

8,862 

96.2 

221 D 

14.34 

4,068 

2 .^ 

10,048 

9,623 

95.8 

190 IV 

®eier - 

; 14.41 

2,907 

2.467 

7,171 

7,344 

j 102.4 
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Ratio of CO 2 to Heat Production 


TABLE l-Continued. 


Experi¬ 
ment No. 

Animal. 

Peed 
per kilo 
live 
weifidit. 

Observed 

produced. 


Heat 
produced 
computed 
by ratio. 

Observed 

heat 

produced. 

Observed 
- 5 - com¬ 
puted. 




pm. 

pm. . 


CaZs. 

CaU. 

per cent 

179 IV 

Steer 

14.47 

6,138 

2.465 

15,130 

14,652 

96.8 

221 c 

Cow 886 II 

14.56 

3,599 

2.463 

8,864 

8,568 

96.7 

220 IV 

Steer K 

14.61 

5,949 

2.462 

14,647 

13,838 

94.5 

208 I 

<c 

D 

14.66 

1,941 

2.460 

4,774 

5,031 

105.4 

174 II 

« 

C 

14.81 

4,368 

2.456 

10,728 

10,296 

96.0 

210 I 

a 

D 

14.82 

3,812 

2.455 

9,358 

9,450 

101.0 

211 I 

iC 

D 

16.23 

4,824 

2.443 

11,786 

11,547 

98.0 

216 III 

te 

J 

16.37 

4,725 

2.439 

11,624 

10,811 

93.8 

221 F 

Cow 874 I 

15.64 

4,882 

2.432 

11,872 

11,099 

93.5 

190 IV 

Steer B 

16.82 

2,193 

2.426 

5,320 

5,424 

101.9 

190 I 

“ 

B 

16.11 

2,593 

2.418 

6,271 

6,610 

105.4 

221 D 

Cow 886 II 

16.25 

4,773 

2.414 

11,621 

10,516 

91.3 * 

207 II 

Steer B 

16.43 

4,899 

2.409 

11,802 

11,^7 

97.6 

212 III 

u 

H 

16.96 

4,054 

2.394 

9,705 

9,723 

100.2 

200 II 

t< 

B 

17.12 

3,964 

2.389 

9,469 

9,602 

101.4 

212 IV 

u 

H 

17.17 

4,004 

2.387 

9,558 

9,701 

101.6 

207 II 

u 

A 

17.35 

6,268 

2.28Z 

14;930 

14,130 

94.6 

216 VI 

u 

J 

17.36 

4,569 

2.382 

10,882 

10,829 

99.5 

174 IV 

t* 

D 

17.51 

4,7^ 

2.378 

11,247 

11,493 

102,2 

2(» I 

iC 

E 

17.85 

2,928 

2.368 

6,933 

7,085 

102,2 

209 I 

u 

F 

17.92 

3,840 

2,366 

9,087 

8,975 

98.8 

211 I 

u 

G 

17.98 

4,839 

2.364 

11,440 

11,711 

102.4 

217 III 

» 

J 

18.09 

9,074 

2.361 

21,423 

21,196 

98.9 

221 F 

Cow 887 I 

18.21 

4,549 

2.357 

10,722 

10,324 

96.3 

2001 

Steer A 

18.78 

5,511 

2.34i 

12,902 

12,827 

99.4 

190 n 

u 

A 

18.81 

3,726 

2.340 

8,719 

9,684 

111.1 

208 IV 


c 

19.(^ 

3,573 

2.333 

8,335 

8,976 

107.7 

221 G 

Cow 887 III 

. 19.05 

4,309 

2.333 

10,054 

9,868 

98.2 

211 III 

Steer D 

19*17 

6,216 

2.331 

14,490 

13,937 

96.2 

217 n 

“ 

J 

19.32 

7,609 

2.325 

17,458 

16,660 

95.4 

221 M 

Cow 874 II 

19,32 

5,023 

2.325 

11,678 

11,514 

98.6 

221 F 


886 II 

19.76 j 

4,948 

2.313 

11,445 

11,027 

96.3 

m C 


885 I 

19.82 

4,948 

2.311 

11,435 

11,227 

98T2^ 

221 £ 

H 

874 1 

20.14 

5,031 

2.302 

11,582 

11,412 

98.5 

190 n 

Steer B 

20.31 

2,891 

2,297 

6,412 

7,303 

113.9 

211 in 

“ 

G 

20.37 

5,940 

2,295 

13,633. 

13,440 

98.6 

221 A 

Cow 631 in 

21.30 

5,828 

2,268 

13,219 

13,219 

100.0 

2121 

Steer H 

21.51 

4,719 

2.262 

10,675 

11,023 

103.3 

212 II 


H 

21.51 

4,593 

2.262 

10,390 

10,904 

104.9 

mo 

Cow 886 I 1 

; 21.61 

4,889 

2.259 

11,045 

11,193 

101.3 

m. w 

u 

m 1 

21.66 

5,740 

2.?58 

12,961 

13,583 

104.8 
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TABLE l—Conektded. 


"Exp&ir 
ment No. 

1 

AzuxnaL 

Feed 
per kilo 
live 
we^ht. 

Observed 

GO* 

psoduced. 

Vz ratio. 

Heat 
produced 
oomputed 
by ratio. 

Observed 

heat 

produced. 

Observed 

corn* 

puted. 






gm. 

gm. 


Cal8. 

CaU. 

percent 

221 

F 

Cow 

886 

n 

21.96 

5,573 

2.249 

12,634 

12,333 

98.4 

221 

F 

<6 

886 

I 

22.14 

5,466 

2.244 

12,267 

11,932 

97.3 

208 

IV 

Stoer E 


22.29 

3,074 

2.240 

6,886 

7,686 

111.6 

216 

V 

u 

J 


22.29 

5,505 


12,381 

12,739 

103 .■‘3 

m 

C 

Cow 

886 

III 

22.42 


2.236 



98.7 

221 

G 

u 

887 

I 


5,453 

2.219 

12,099 

12,393 

102,4 

221 

A 

<( 

631 

II 

23.16 

5,618 

2.215 

12,221 

12,334 

100.9 

221 

A 

u 

615 

III 

23.37 

5,447 


12,032 

12,032 

100.0 

221 

A 

u 

615 

II 

23.51 

5,332 


11,757 

12,137 

103.2 

221 

A 

u 

615 

I 

23.92 

5,146 

2.193 

11,285 

11,435 

101.3 

221 

G 

it 

887 

IV 

24.61 

5,243 

2.173 

11,393 

11,652 

102.3 

m 

IV 

Steer F 


24.93 

4,424 

2.164 

9,573 

11,016 

115;1 

221 

A 

Cow 

631 

I 


5,156 

2.161 

11,141 

11,464 

102.9 

m 

A 

a 

579 

II 

25.58 

5,834 

2.146 

12,513 

12,896 

103.1 

221 

A 

it 

579 

I 

25.94 

5,931 

2.134* 

12,657 

13,236 

104.6 

216 

I 

Steer J 


27.01 



14,817 

15,534 

104.8 


fasted just 24 hours before the begitming of the Ist day. The 
considerable amount of methane given off, and the reduction of 
tlmt amount frcsn 27.4 gm. on the 1st day to 11.8 gm. on the 
2nd day, indicate that the post-iesorptive state had not been 
reached. Tl» same is true with No. 221D, Cow 885 IV, 1st and 
2nd day, the methane decreasii^ from 33.5 gm. on the 1st day to 
17.4 gm. on the 2nd day. 

Witii No. 221 E, Cow 885 in the COi and heat measurements 
irmi made after a x>reliminary fasting of 3 days, and contmued 
for 2 days. On the 1st day the methane outgo was 5.48 and 

oh the 2nd 6&y, 5.06 gm., indicating a nearer approach to the 
faihog eondMon. 

In Experiments 221 P, Cow 887 III and 221 P, Oow 874 III 
the pfreliminaiy fasting lasted 7 d&js, and the methane for the 2 
succeeding days, in the one case, was 2.75 and 2.92 gm., respec* 
tively, and o&er, 4.15 and 4.09 gm., indicating a nearly 
constant mini^tmoi, and a eonditicm of fasting. 

It is inter^^^ to api^ this ratio to ^me of the earlier ex¬ 
periments invHo^ the re^^i^tion was determined, and ttie heat 
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Ratio of COa to Heat Production 


TABLE n. 

CompariBon of Computed and Observed Heat Production CompvXed from 

Kellner*s Daia.^ 


Eaperiinezit No. 

Feed 
per kilo 
live 
weight. 

Oheerved 

CO* 

produced. 

yt ratio. 

Heat 
produced 
computed 
by ratio. 

Heat 

produced 

computed 

indirectly. 

Indirect 
computed 
-s- ratio 
computed. 


0 m* 

gm. 


Cals. 

CaU. 

percent 

H IV 

11.96 

6,582 

2.538 


15,386 

92.1 

J IV - 


6,687 

2.519 

16,845 

15,570 

92.4 

G III 

13.27 

6,7^ 


16,814 

15,598 

92.8 

F III 

13.75 

6,645 

2.486 

16,518 

15,621 

94.6 

G V 

13.80 

7,179 

2.485 


17,104 

96.9 

F V * 

13.83 

6,965 

2.484 


17,437 

100.8 

H VI 

14.75 

7,569 

2.457 

18,598 

16,724 

89.9 

J VI 

15.46 

8,0^ 

2.437 

19,573 

18,375 

93.9 

E III 

15,68 

8,776 

2.430 

21,325 


97.3 

H V 

15.73 

. 8,668 

2.429 

21,054 

18,535 

88.0 

H III 

15.81 

8,171 

2.426 

19,822 

18,234 

92.0 

G IV 


7,996 


19,351 

17,661 

91.3 

F VI 


7,690 

2.413 

18,556 

17,936 

96.7 

H VII 

16.30 


2.413 

21 ,*748 


93.7 

E IV 

16.41 


2.409 

23,871 

23,667 

98.7 

J V 

16.59 

8,877 


21,341 

19,293 

90.4 

F IV 

16.67 

7,919 

2.402 

19,021 


92.6 

J in 

16.74 

7,954 


19,089 

17,626 

92.3 

E 11 

17.36 

9,306 

2.382 

22,167 


94.7 

D III 

17.62 


2.374 


22,454 

97.3 

D IV 

17.67 

10,587 

2.373 

26,123 


95.6 

D I 

18.27 

8,793 

2.356 


19,342 

93.4 

B IV 


10,166 

2.355 


22,814 

95.3 

H II 

18.33 

8,584 

2,354 


19,188 

95.0 

E I 

18.55 

9,167 

2.348 


20,479 

95.2 

HI 

18.57 

8,411 

2.347 

! 19,818 

19,238 

97.1 

G II 

18.63 

8,532 

2.345 


19,320 

96.6 

J II 


9,067 

2.332 

21,143 


97.6 

J I 

19.52 

8,455 

2.320 

19,616 

19,064 

97.2 

F II 

19.81 

8,291 

2.311 

19,160 

19,187 

100.1 

G I 

19.85 

8,285 

2.310 

19,138 


99.4 

D II 

19.88 

10,121 


23,368 

21,824 

93,4 

FI 

20.07 

8,189 


18,869 

18,814 

99.7 

B III 

21.17 

11,197 

2.272 

25,4^ 

25,458 

100.1 

Cl 

21.20 

8,955 

2.271 

20,336 

19,311 

95.0 

C III 

21.72 

10,430 

2.256 

23,521 

23,336 

99,2 

fill 

22.41 


2.236 

23,954 

^,629 

98.6 

CII 

22.65 

9,811 


21,870 


96,S 

1 BI 


11,136 

2.218 


25,117 

101.7 
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Ratio of CO 2 to Heat Production 


indirectly computed. Working over the data of scane of Kellner’s 
experiments* we have computed the heat production by usii^ 
equation (C), y* = —0.02886 x + 2.883, and have compared with 
these values the heat production obtained by KeHiier by indirect 
determination. Table II shows the results. 

This group of experiments was conducted on oxen which were 
gaming in weight. The comparison ^ows that Kellner’s in¬ 
directly determined heat, in all cases except four, was ^^tly 
lower than the values obtained with om: equation. The rau^e 
of differmic^ is less than that in our own experiments. 

The equations confirm the previous conclusion that the amoimts 
of CO* and heat produced are approximately linear functions of 
the feed. As the feed increases in amount the CO* and the heat 
produced do not increase to the same degree; that is, their equa¬ 
tions (A) and (S) do not represent parallel lines. As the feed 
increases the amoxmt of heat produced does not increase as rap¬ 
idly as the amount of CO* produced. In other words the ratio 
of CO* to heat has its TnaxiTnnm in fasting, and decreases quite 
r^ulariy* but slowly, with increase in feed. 

This gradual change in the relation of the amoimt of CO* and 
heat produced is caused by variation in the proportion of the 
kinds of nutriment, from Ihe ration and from the body, whidi 
are metabolized. 

Increasing amounts of feed give rise to increasi^ amounts of 
methane fermentation, with a decrease in the ral^o of CO* to 
heat produced.; Farther, tire foimatkm of fat from carbohydrate, 
irhieh takes place oh heavy ratioiffl, would tend to lower this 
ratio. Bdow maintenance the ocddatim of ^yec^^, body jpro- 
tm, ami, finally, fat to increase l3us ratk>. 

The ^eot of the data here repeated is in general to confirm, 
but 'to modify, our jnevious determination of the mathe- 

lohtiiijal rehdloii^p betwemr &e CO* and heat production of 
cattle. .-have beck deduced by means of which 


can be computed without the use of a ealorime- 
irkie feadfity timn by the indirect (or balskce) method, 
ikergy of the excreta is subtracted from the total 
^ diff»enoe beii^ corrected for the potqptial 
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STUDIES OF GAS AHD ELECTROLYTE EQUILIBRIA 
IK BLOOD. 

VI. THE ACID PROPERTIES OF REDUCED AND OXYGENATED 
HEMOGLOBIN.* 

’By a. BAIRD HASTINGS, DONALD D. VAN SLYKE, JAMBS M. 

NEILL, MICHAEL HEIDELBERGER, and C. R. HARINGTON. 

{From the Hospitcd of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Eesearchfi 
(Received for publication, Marcb 31, 1924.) 

The quantitative expression of the water and electrolyte dis¬ 
tribution in the blood, and of the shifts in the distribution during 
respiration and other physiological changes, rests in large part 
on the relationship between hydrion concentration ^and the 
amounts of base bound by oxygenated and reduced hemoglobin 
(Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean (1)). It consequently appears 
desirable to determine with accuracy these relationships and to 
construct the curves and equations expressing them. The 
present paper presents experimental and theoretical data di-> 
rected to this end. 

ChristiaDSen, Doxigias, and Haldane in 1914 (2) discovered that blood has 
a higher COs-absorbing capacity in the reduced than in the oxygenated 
form, and pointed out the manner in -which this property enables the blood 
to absorb in the tissues and expel in the lungs the observed amounts of OO^ 
with the observed small changes in OO 2 tension. The results of 
Christiansen, Douglas, and Haldane were confirmed by Jofte and Poulton 
(3), by Parsons (4), and by Doisy, Briggs, Eaton, and Chambers (5). 

L. J. Henderson (6) showed that the phenomena couM be explained 
according to the law of mass action by assuming that combination of 
hemoglobin with a molecule of oxygen increases the acidity of a monoval^ 
acid group in the hemoglobin molecule. Such increase in acid stren^ 

* The results in this paper were presented at the meeting of the Am^ric^ 
Society of Biological Chemists in Deceznber, 1923, and are abstract^ 
in the Proceedings of that meeting, this Journal (Hasting?, A. B., 
®yke, D. D., Neill, J. M., and Heidelberger, M., Ji JSiof. 19^ 

UXr p. xx>. \ ^ ‘ 
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would cause the hemogoblin on oxygenation, to combine with alkali at the 
expense of that bound as BHCO3, thus freeing CO2 for expulsion in the 
lungs. Conversely, deoxygenation of hemoglobin in the tissues would free 
alkali to combine with CO2, and facilitate absorption of the latter. 

The effectiveness of hemoglobin as a buffer, and the interplay of the 
oxidation-reduction effect with the buffer effect in maintaining neutrality 
during the respiratory cycle have been discussed by one of the writers 
(Van Slyke (7, 8)). 

The data available for estimation of the base-binding properties of 
reduced and oxygenated hemoglobin were, however, as pointed out in the 
introductory paper of this series (9), of such a nature as to make possible 
only semiquantitative approximations of the relationships involved, 
partly because of the limitations in accuracy of earlier methods, and 
partly because the experiments had been performed entirely with blood. 
There were no data from solutions of purified hemoglobin. 

In the third paper of the present series, Van Slyke, Hastings, Heidel- 
berger, and Neill (10) furnished experimentally for recrystallized horse 
hemoglobin approximate constants indicating the quantitative magnitudes 
of the buffer values, and of the oxidation-reduction effect on the base¬ 
binding power; and an empirical equation was developed relating the pH 
and the degree of oxygenation to the amount of base bound by hemoglobin 
in solution. The expression was 

(1) DBHb]=iSo[HbOd [pH-a]+/5R[HbJIpH-&l 

= 2.64 [HbOj [pH - 6.59] + 2.45 [HbJ [pH - 6.8OI 

where [BHb] was total base bound by hemoglobin, 2.64 and 2.45 were the 
molecular buffer values ascertained for oxygenated and reduced hemoglobin 
over the narrow physiological pH range, and 6.59 and 6.80 were constants 
near to but not assumed to be identical with the isoelectric points of oxy- 
and redu<^ hemo^obin. It was stated that the values for all four con¬ 
stants were to be regarded as subject to some correction due to the facts 
(1) that the constants 2.45 and 6.80 lor reduced hemoglobin had been 
indirectly determined by calculation from experiments on whole blood, 
fmd (2) that correction for the amount of ^'inactive'* hemo^obin (incapable 
of binding oxygen) present in the preparation was made on the unproven 
assumption that its buffer value and base-binding power were midway 
^tween those of reduced and oxygenated hemoglobin. 

' Ib experaaonts to be reported in this paper we have detennined 
^p^tly base-lHnding power and buffer value- of both oxy- 
and redu<^ hemoglobin over the pH range 6.8 to7.6. 
data on inaetive hemoglobin have been obtained, and 
have bew found to coincide with those for reduced hemoglobin^ 
m that it b^mes possible to correct accurately for the effect 
inac^e hemc^lobin in the oxygenated and reduced solu- 
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tions. With the more accurate data thus obtained, theoretical 
deductions have been reached concerning the chemical changes 
in hemoglobin which result from oxygenation and reduction, 
and which cause the variation in base-binding power that ac¬ 
companies variation in degree of oxygen saturation. 


Methods. 


\ 


The hemoglobin used in most of the experiments was prepared'as de¬ 
scribed by Heidelberger (11). In Exj^riment 6 an attempt was made to 
purify hemoglobin more completely by introducing a preliminary salting 
out of the cell globulins. Washed red cells were laked with 5 volumes of 
ice water saturated with ether, which had been purified by washing with 
water followed by drying first over calcium chloride and finally over solid 
sodium hydroxide. Ether purified in this way does not convert oxyhemo¬ 
globin to methemoglobin. After having stood overnight the solution was 
treated with an equal volume of saturated ammonium sulfate solution, and 
was then siphoned ofi as rapidly as possible through a number of large 
folded filters to remove the globulin precipitate. The filtrate was allowed 
to stand in the refrigerator overnight for the oxyhemoglobin to crystallize. 
Crystallization often began before the filtration was complete, and the 
substance separated in particularly fine, large, glistening crystals. The 
sui)ernatant liquor was decanted and the crystals were collected on a large 
Biichner funnel and washed with small portions of water saturated with 
4:1 carbon dioxide-oxygen mixture. Recrystallization was then carried 
out as in Heidelberger’s method. Since the results obtained in this experi¬ 
ment were identical with those obtained from hemoglobin prepared 
throughout by Heidelberger’s original method, the latter was used for the 
preparations employed in the other experiments. 

Solutions were made of such strength that the concentration of hemo¬ 
globin was approximately 7.0 mM. The alkali need for solution of the 
hemoglobin was at various times 30 txm NaOH, 30 mM KOH, 50 mM KOH, 
and W mu KOH plus 115 mM KCl. The 50 mM KOH was used in two ex¬ 
periments in order to obtain pH values above 7.6 without lowering poo* 

HiCO, 

so far as to prevent accurate estimation of the ratio. 


la detenaining the CO 2 absorption curves, the technique used 
was that already described by Van Slyke, Hastings, Heidet 
berger, and Neill (10) with the simplification introduced by Van 
Slyke, Wu, and ‘McLean, whereby the initial gas tensions are 
approximated by pressure rather than volume measurements. 
With each hemoglobin solution one CO 2 absorption curve was 
determined on an oxygenated portion, and one curve on a por¬ 
tion reduced with hydrogen. The temperature was always 38^* 
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ta the earlier experiments of those here presented the concen¬ 
trations of total base were estimated from the amounts of alkali 
added to the hemoglobin solutions, the hemoglobin preparations 
being assumed to be base-free. In the later experiments the total 
base concentration was directly determined by a slight modifica¬ 
tion of the method published by Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean (1), 
which adapted it for small amounts of material. With this 
method a series of experiments was run to determine the eflficiency 
of the method of dial 3 rsis used by Heidelberger (11). These ex¬ 
periments were carried out as follows: 


Msperimmt to Determine the Rate at Which Bate It Dialyzed from Hemoglobin 
through Collodion Bags.' 




k 

Determinations on Hb samples taken I 



*§, 

'4 

<Xi 


from GoUodion bags. 




1 

1 









ll 

1 

I| 

Net base in 

Hb. 
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JCl 

Hemarks. 
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31 

1 

•as 

i 

I 

1 




mM 

p&rh 

m.’-Efi. 

perl. 

m.’-Bq, 

perl. 

per 1. 

vm 

perl. 

mu 


0 

12,4 


2§.4 

■ 3.8 

21.6 

13.2 

1.64 

Aimlyses on wxed 

2 

2,7 

0,58 

17.2 

3.8 

13.4 

9.6 

1.40 

samples of Hb 

Z 

4.7 

0.74 

12.5 

3.0 

9.5 

10.2 

0.94 

crystals aad su- 

4 

2.3 

0.68 

12.5 

2.4 

10,1 

10.6 

0,95 

peraatant solu¬ 










tion taken from 
bags. 

7 



7,8 

6.5 

1.3 

14.2 

0.09 

Axial3n3es on washed 









! 

crystals. 

*7 * 

17.2 j 

2.28 

22.8 




10.0 ' 

Analyses on super¬ 






■ 




natant solution. 


Detexmihatkms the ixmduciivity and hmxogiobin content 
'of saturated soiurimie of the hemo^obin crystals were made on 
^aoooessTe ds 3 « after dialysis was b^un. These results are 
^iibwn m .Cctanna 2 and 3 the above table. At the same 
det«emmaljoos were made the total base and hemo- 
ooaiteat of mixed samifies of the hemoglobin crystals 
' tlte eoilodimr bags. The millimols of total base per 
are given in Column 8. The re^ts 
tn^^te that a conriderable amount ^ h^ 
; the eoKods^ sacs even after 6 days dialyris. T^t 
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base is not in the crystals, but in the mother liquor, however, 
is shown by the fact that upon filtering and washing the 
crystalline hemoglobin a negligible amount of base was found 
in it, whereas the supernatant solution contained a considerable 
amount, ^he data therefore support the assumption that the 
washed crystals can be obtained practically free from base. 

Calculations and Symbols. 


The pH has been calculated from Hasselbalch's formula 


pH = pK'4-log 


[BHCOJ 

IHjCOsI 


pK' was found by simultaneous H 2 C 03 , BHGO®, and electro¬ 
metric pH determinations to be 6.17 for 7 mu hemoglobin solu¬ 
tions in which the cation concentration was either 30 or 50 mM 
and 6.11 for solutions whose cation concentration was 145 mM, 
[H 2 C 03 ] being estimated by means of the aoo, determined as 
given below. 


{BHCOsl - [OOj] - IHsCOs] 

^kiOiXpcoj, 


IHsCOs] 


760 X0.0224 


— 0.0587 Otc<^Pco^ 


Pco. “ tension of CO* in mm. of Hg. 

Ico«l “ total concentration of CO* in mM per liter of solution. 

cioo. = 0.565 X HsO. 

Hfd« — kg. of HaO in 1 liter of solution. 


The calculation of oocfor our hemoglobin solutions as 0.655 
X H20a was adopted as the result of experiments in which the 
solubility coefficient of CO 2 in acidified hemoglobin solutions 
at 38®C. was determined. These solubility coefficients were in 
accordance with the above empirical formula. 

The following symbols are used for hemoglobin and its salts. 

E[b ~ total hemoglobin, expressed in mols of oxygen 
capacity. 

BHb = equivalents of base bound by total hemoglobin. 

BHbO* “ « oxyhemp^ofein. 

BHba= “ “ reduced hemoglobin. 

d[BHbI AfBHbl _ increase in base bound by hemoglobin ,.« 
dfO*Hb] aiOjHbl increase in oxygen bound by*hem(^icfeS' 

constant pH and hemoglabm oonceatraUon* 
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The expression 


A[BHb] 


A[02Hb] 

increase in B bound by Hb 


suggests its 


somewhat better 


significance, 
than does 


increase in O 2 bound by Hb 

^ For this reason we have reversed in this-expression 

ApbOs] 

the usual HbOs symbol. 

The base bound by the hemoglobin has been calculated from 
the formula 


[BHb] - [B] - [BHCOa] where 

IBHb] « base bound by total reduced, oxygenated, and inactive hemo¬ 
globin * [BEbal + [BHb02l 

[B] - total base present (except that added as chloride) = [BHb] -f- 
[BHCOj] 


All the concentrations [Hb], [BHCO3], [H2CO3], etc., in the pres- 

, . . ^ /•XT- 1 X- millimols solute 

ent paper are given in terms of the volume ratio-’ 

liter solution 

Since no osmotic phenomena are considered, it is not neces- 
ratio employed by ^ Van Slyke, Wu, 


sary to use the 


and McLean (1). The volume ratio is consequently used here 
for its greater convenience. 

As in Paper V (1), [Hb] is used to indicate the total hemoglobin 
concentration in place of the less distinctive C employed in 
Papers III and IV. The other symbols are consistent with 
these of the previous papers in this series. 

We have used, as in Paper III (9), the symbols and & for 
moleeuki* buffer vidues of oxygenated and reduced hemoglobin. 


dlBHbO*] . 

' ^'^“iHbOjldpH 

[HbBl dpH 

The base cafculated as BHb by the above equation, [BHb] = 
PBl JBHOOsj, in rejdity represents excess of base (Na or K) 
imr^jsieid iS^COi or HCl) bound by hemoglobin. Some of the 
5PPCS&3} as (COj] — [H2CO3], even on the alkaline 

tibe feoefeetric point of hemoglobin, is presumably bound 
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to the protein, the B by the acid groups, the, HCO 3 by the amino 
groups, the result being a double salt most simply represented 
as BHb(HC 03 ). If such protein double salts are ionized to 
the same extent as BHCO 3 , however, the ionic concentrations 
wiU be the same, whether formed by the reaction 

BHbHCO, HGO', + Hb* 

or by the reaction 

BHCO 3 B+ + HCO's 

Absolutely complete reduction of hemoglobin with hydrogen 
is difficult to attain, and in most cases was only approximated 
in our experiments. The ox 3 ?gen contents of the reduced solu¬ 
tions were determined, however, and the [BHb] corresponding 
to complete reduction was estimated by extrapolation according 

to the fact previously established (9) that the ratio 

ulOsHb] 

at a given pH is constant, and unaffected by the degree of oxy¬ 
genation. 

Complete oxygenation is likewise difficult to obtain in solutions 
of purified hemoglobin, because a few per cent of the hemoglobin 
is usually inactivated (changed to methemoglobin) in the process 
of preparation. It will be shown in a separate paper that the 
mactive hemoglobm binds the same aznoimts of base as reduced 
hemoglobm. On this basis the observed [BHbJ values are extra- 
xmlated, not only for coniidete reduction, as described above, 
but also for complete oxygenation. The data thus estimated 
are given in parentheses in Tables 1 a, II a. . . . XV a. 

UEmUES. 

The results of our experiments with thirteen prepsurations of 
recrystaUized horse hemoglobin and two of dog Hemc^obin are 
given in Tables I to XV and Fip. 1 to 15. As iiulieated in the 
summarizing Tables XVI and XVIII, sodium salts were used 
m some experiments, potassium in others, the results being, 
within the limit of experimental error, identical witii both. 
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TABLE I. 

Experiment on Eoree Hemoglobin No. H 16, Oct, 17, 19BB, 

Total H 2 O = 870.0 gm. per liter. 

" Hb * 9.22 mM « " 

HbOa - 8.44 ‘‘ ‘‘ « 

“ NaOH= 30.78 " « « 

Conductivity « 8.6 X 10"® 

«co2 = 0.555 X 0.870 « 0.4828 • 

H2COj«Pco. X 0.02834 
pK' « 6.17 


No. 

Pot 

Total 

[0*1. 

[HbOt] 

Pool 

IHiC0«l 

Total 

[COil. 

[BHCOtl 

pH 

IBHbl 


mm. 

MU. 

mu 

mm. 

mM 

mM 

mM 



1 

(136) 



55,7 

1.579 

18.71 

17.13 

7.205 

13.65 







18.59 



13.77 

2 

(136) 

8.06 


40.4 

1.145 

16.15 


7,287 

15.78 

3 

139.6 

8.22 


27.8 


13.30 

12.51 


18.27 

4 

139.2 

8.08 

7.92 

19.3 




7.447 

20.42 

5 

4.0 


0.53 

69.4 

1.967 

23.47 


7.209 

9.28 

6 

4.8 



52.2 



19.46 

7.289 

11.32 

7 

0.0 


0.74 

36.6 

1.038 

18.13 

Esa 

7.386 

13.69 

8 i 

0.0 

mm 





ilM 




TABLE I a. 

Summary of BeeuUs on Horse Hemoglobin No. H16. Oct, 17, im. 
Total [Hb] = 9.22 msi per liter. ^ 


pH 

j Ozan^eoiaitedsolatioas. 

Bedooed aolutkms. 


IHbOtl 

IBHbJ 

IBHbOa] 

IHbO*} 

fHbO^ 



AtBxaDj 

&{0iBb] 

7.2 

Mt 

7,90 

(9.22)* 

13.44 

(14.23) 

(1.54) 

tm 

0.53 

(0.00) 

9.0 

(8.68) 

mjrBq. 

(0.94) 

0.602 

7:4 

7.92 

(9.22) 

18.94 

(19.83) 

(2.15) 

0.80. 

(0.00) 

14.05 1 
(13.50) 

(1.46) 

0.687 


pH 7.3 

3.05 

^ 2.6 



in paiexjtieeee indicate values for 
^ x^edliieilQn e?tm|)dlated the experimental 
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Fig. 1. 












Total H2O = 891.0 gm. per liter. 

« Hb = 7.73mM “ “ 

« HbOa = 6.92 ‘‘ ‘‘ 

NaOH* 30.78 " « 

Conductivity = 4.4 X 10“® 

«co, = 0.555 X 0.891 * 0.4943 
H2CO8 “ Pcos ^ 0.02904 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 

Po* 

Total 

lOaJ. 

[HbOa] 

BC02 

[HsCO*l 

Total 

[CO 2 I. 

IBHCOa] 

pH 

[BHb] 


mm. 

mu 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mu 

mu 



1 

ass) 

6.63 

6.46 

62.0 

1.800 

21.23 

19.43 

7.203- 

11.35 



6.63 



1.800 


18.95 

7.192 

11.83 

2 

(136) 

6.69 

6.52 

43.3 

1.267 

17.87 

16.61 

7.291 

14.17 




1 



17.94 

16.68 

7.291 

14.10 

3 

1 (136) 

6.68 

6.51 

30.1 

0.874 

15.31 

14.44 

7.388 

16.34 

4 

(135) 

6.68 

6.51 

21.6 

0.627 


12.57 

7.472 

18.21 

5 


0.36 


72.4 

’ 2.103 


22.60 

7.202 

8.18 

6 


0.36 


54.7 

1.588 

22.34 


7.286 

10.03 

7 

(0) 

0.40 


38.8 

1.127 

19.93 

18.80 

7.392 

11.98 

8 


0.73 


27.7 

0.804 

17.29 

16.49 

7.482 

14.27 

9 

(135) 

5.6 



14.63 

49.50 

34.87 

6.647 

-4.09 




1 



49.30 

34.67 

6.645 

-3.89 

10 


0.22 



8.93 

41.9 

32.97 

6.737 

-2.19 









6.739 

-2.29 


TABiJE n a. 

Bummary of Results on Horse Hemoglobin No, H 18, Oct, 19, 
Total [Hb] — 7.73 mM per liter. 



Osygenatod scdutions. 

jEleduoed aoluloons. 

AlBHb] 

A[0*Hb] 

pH 

IHbOs] 

[BHb} 


CHbOal 

[BHbl 

1^ 

6.8 

mu 

6.16 

(7.73)* 

m,~Sq. 

2.1 

(2.90) 

(0.38) 

mu 

0,22 

(0.00) 

-0.9 

(-1.01) 

(-0.13) 

m,-Eq. 

0.506 

7.0 

6.35 

(7,73) 

6.9 

(7,67) 

(0.99) 

0.27 

(0.00) 

3.5 

(3.35) 

(0.43) 

0.559 

7,2 ! 

6.45 , 
(7.73) 

11,7 ' 

(12.48) 

(1.61) 

0.32 

(0.00) 

7.96 

(7.76) 

(1.00) 

0.612 

7.4 

6.61 

(7,73) 

16.5 

(17,32) 

(2.24) 

0.40 

(0.00) 

12.4 

(12.13) 

a.m 

0.671 


pH 1 

6.9 

7.1 

7.3 

fio 1 

3.05 

3.1 

3.16 

1 

2.8 

1 2.85 

2.85 
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Hb = 7.48 HIM 

HbOa “ 7.04 “ « 

« NaOH= 30.78 " “ 

Conductivity 3.5 X 10“® 

aco2 = 0.555 X 0.895 = 0.497 
H2CO3 — Pcos X 0.0292 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 


Total 

IO 3 J. 

lHbO*l 

Pco* 

imcOi] 

Total 

[ 00 * 1 . 

[BHOOsl 

pH 

PHbJ 


mm. 

mu 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mu 

mu 


m.-Eq, 

1 

(136) 

6.50 

6.34 

195.3 

32.91 


27.21 

6.849 

3.57 

2 

(0) 

0.21 

0.21 

232.3 

37.30 

6.78 

30.52 

6.824 

0.26 

3 

(136) 

6.53 

6.37 

106.3 

25.90 

3.104 

22.80 

7.036 

7.98 

4 



0.25 

124.5 

29.81 

3.634 

26.18 

7.028 

4.60 

5 

(136) 

6.68 

6.52 

56.3 

20.25 

1.643 

18.61 

7.224 

12.17 

6- 


0.44 


69.2 

24.47 

2.020 

22.45 

7.216 

8.33 

7 

(135) 

6.68 

6.52 

28.1 

15.32 i 

0.820 

14.50 

7.417 

16.28 

8 


0.51 

0.51 

37.2 

19.74 

1.086 

18.65 

7.405 

12.13 

9 

(136) 

6,.74 

6.58 

13.6 

11.16 


10,76 


20.02 

10 


0.49 

0.49 

18.9 

15.75 

0.652 

15.20 

7.610 

15.58 


TABLE m a. 

Summary of Mesulis on Horse Hemoglobin No. H Nov. ^9, 1929, 
Total [Hb] = 7.48 mM per liter. 



Oxygenated solutions. 

Reduced solutions. 


pH 

IHbO,] 

[BHb] 

IBHbOtl 

iHbOal 

[HbOil 

[BHbl 


6.8 

»u 

6.30 

<7.48)* 

m.’*£g. 

2,40 

(2.87) 

m.~Eq. 

(0.38) 

mu 

0.21 

(0.00) 



0.394 

7.0 

6,35 

(7.48) 

7.10 

(7.K) 

(1.02) 

0.25 
(0 00) 

4.10 

(3.98) 

(0.53) 

0.492 

7.2 

6.50 

(7.48) 

• 11.«) 
(12.16) 

(1.63) 


8.(« 

(7.86) 

(1.05) 

0-577 

7.4 

6.52 

(7.4S) 

16.0 

(1^.64) 

. (2.S) 

0.51 

(0.00) 

12.05 

(11.71) 

(1.66) 

0.657 

7.6 

6.57 

(7.38) 

26.10 

(30.80) 

(2.78) 


16.40 

(16.02) 

(2.01) 

0.773 


m 

6.9 

7-1 

7.8 

7.5 


3/2 

3.05 

2.95 

2.8 


2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.25 

























Hastings, Van Slyke, Neill, Heidelberger, 101 
and Harington 



6.7 6.6 6J9 7.0 tl 72 7.3 7.4 7.5 76 7.7 

pH 


Fio. 3. 















Total H 2 O = 894.0 gm. per liter. 

« Hb = 7.48 mM « « 

« HbOa = 6.90 

NaOH = 30.78 « « « 

Conductivity « 4.7 X 10"*^ 

ofcoa = 0.555 X 0.894 = 0.496 
HaCOs = Pcos X 0.02914 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 

POs 

Total 

[0*]. 

[HbOa] 

Pooa 

[HaCOsl 

Total 

fCOaJ. 

IBHCOal 

pH 

IBHb] 


Vim. 

WHO. 

, mu 

I mm. 

mu 

mu . 

mu 



1 

(135) 

6.26 

6.10 


5.840 

34.15 

28,31 

6.867 

2.47 

2 

(0) 

0.24 

0.24 


6.705 

38.17 

31.46 

6.841 


3 

(135) 

6.46 

6.30 


3.142 

26.84 

23.70 

7.047 


4 

1.85 

0.20 

0.20 

127.6 

3.720 

31.00 

27.28 


3.50 

5 

1 (135) 

6.55 

6.39 

57.1 

1.665 

20.98 

19.31 

7,234 

11.47 

6 


0.26 

0.26 

71.4 

2.082 

25.66 

23.58 

7.224 

7.20 

7 

(136) 

6.51 

6.35 

28.8 

0.840 

16.07 

15.23 

7.428 

15.55 

8 

1.67 

0.50 

0,50 

38.8 

1.131 

20.49 

19.36 

7.404 

11.42 

9 

(136) 

6.47 

6.31 

13.5 


11.82 

11.43 

7.633 

19.35 

10 

2.34 

0.59 

0.59 

18.7 


16.10 

15.55 

7.625 

15.23 


TABLE IV o. 

Summary of Mesvlts on Horae Hemoglobin No, H B5, Dec. 5, 
Total [Hb] = 7.48 mM per liter. 



Oxygenated aoluilons. 

Reduced adul^ns. 

AIB^b} 

AfO^] 

pH 

IHbOal 

{BHbl 


IHbOal 

IBHb] 


6.8 

mu 

6.06 

(7.48)* 

m.'-Bq. 

1.10 

(1.73) 

(0.23) 

mu 

0,23 

(0.00) 

1 

-1.05 

(-1.55) 

(-0.21) 

0.438 

7.0 

6.^ 

(7.48) 

5.95 

(6.59) 

(0.88) 

0.20 

(0.00) 

2.8 

(2.70) 

(0.36) 

0.521 

7.2 

6.37 

(7.48) 

10.73 

(11,41) 

a.53) 

0.26 

(0,00) 

6.98 

(6.82) 

(0.91) 

0.614 

7.4 1 

6.36 

(7.48) 

15.0 

(15.71) 

(2.10) 

0.50 

(0.00) 

11.30 

(10.98) 

(1.47) 

0.632 

7.6 

6.30 

(7.48) 

18.77 

(19.55) 

(2.61) 

0.57 

(0.00) 

B 

(1.95) 

0.658 


pH 

6.9 1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 


3.25 ' 

3.25 

2,85 

2.85 


2.85 ! 

2.75 

2.80 

2.4 































Hastings, Van Slyke, Neill, Heidelberger, 103 
and Harington 



6.7 6A 6S 7.0 7.1 XZ 7.3 U 7.5 7.6 7.7 

pH 


Fig. 4. 
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TABLE V. 

Experiment on Horse Hemoglobin No. H B6. Dec. 7, 19S2. 
Total H 2 O =5 880.0 gm. per liter. 

“ Hb ^ 8.48 mii « “ 

« HbOa - 8.38 « « 

“ NaOH = 30.78 

Conductivity ~ 4.6 X 10“* 

oco, - 0.555 X 0.880 * 0.4883 
H2COS = Pcos X 0.02870 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 

P09 

Total 

lOtl 

lHbO«l 

®cot 

[HsOO*] 

. 

Total 

[COil. 

[BHCOal 

pH 

[BHb] 


Mfn. 

^ mM 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mu 

mu 


m.-lSgt. 

1 

(135) 

7.43 

7.27 

227.4 

6.630 

35.81 

29.28 

6.821 

1.50 

2 

( 0 ) 

0.23 

0.23 

234.5 

6.732 

38.53 

31.80 

6.844 

- 1.02 

a 

(135) 

1 7.64 

7.48 



25.62 

22.65 

7.052 

IS. 13 

4; 

2.9 

; 0.25 

0.25 

127.0 

3.646 

30.87 

27.22 

7.043 

3.56 

5 

(136) 

7.80 

7.64 

60.9 

1.461 

19.16 


7.254 

13.08 

6 

3.0 

0.34 

0.34 

67.7 

1.943 

24.74 

.22.80 

7.239 

7.^ 

7 

(136) 

7.91 

7.75 

22.8 


13.53 

12.88 

7.«4 

17.90 

S 

2.5 

0.62 

0.62 

33.8 


19.10 

18.13 

7.441 

12.65 

0 

.(136) 

7.98 

7.72 


0.264 

6.51 

8.25 

7.665 

22.53 

mm 

( 0 ) 

0.78 

0.78 

15.8 

0.4535 

14.44 

13.99 

7.659 

16.79 

n i 


7.87 

7.71 

2.25 


3.75 

3.10 

7.851 

27.68 

12 


1.77 

1,77 

6 . 6 ^ 

0.1889| 

9.13 

8.94 

7.845 

21.84 



















Total [Hb] = 8,48 mM per liter. 



Oxygenated solutioiis. 

Beduoed solutiozis. ! 

A [BHb] 
A[OaHbl 


[HbOil 

[BHb] 

[HbOtl 

[HbOtl 

[BHbl 

IHbBl 


mM ! 

m.-Ba. 


1»M 




6.8 

7.27 

(8.48)* 

1.0 

(1.62) 

(0.18) 


-2.0 

(-2.9) 

(-0.34) 

0.426 

7.0 

7.42 

(8.48) 

6.8 

(7.44) 

(0.88) 

0.26 

(0.00) 

2.5 

(2.35) 

(0.28) 

0.600 

7.2 

7.57 

(8.48) 

12.0 

(12.62) 

(1.49) 

0.33 

(0.00) 

7.03 

(6.80) 

■ (0.80) 

0.686 

7.4 

7.73 

(8.48) 

16.58 

(17.10) 

(2.02) 

0.66 

(0.00) 

11.62 

(11.23) 

(1.32) 

0.692 

7.6 

7;75 

21.03 

(21.56) 

(2.55) 

0.72 

(0.00) 

15.92 

(15.40) 

(1.82) 

0.727 


pH 

6.9 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 


3.5 

3.05 

2.65 

2.65 

fin 

3.10 

2,60 

2.60 

2.50 


* The numbers enclosed in parentheses indicate values for complete 
oxygenation or reduction extrapolated from the experimental values 
directly above them. 



Ifti 


































Experiment on Horse Hemoglobin No. H Dec. J®7, 
Total HgO = 920.0 gm. per liter. 

« Hb = 5.69 mM 

“ HbOs = 5.03 « « « 

NaOH = 30.0 « « « 

^cos “ 9 • 555 X 0.920 = 0.5108 
HgOOg = Pcos X 0.03 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 

Po* 

Total 

[Oa]. 

IHbOal 

Pco* 

IHaCOs] 

Total 

ICOsl 

[BHC0.1 

pH 

[BHb] 


mm. 

mu 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mu 

mu 


m.-Eq. 

1 

(135) 

4.49 

4.33 

209.4 

6.282 

34.05 

27.77 

6.815 

2.23 

2 

(0) 

0.13 

0.13 

230.9 

6.927 

36.70 

29.77 

6.803 

0.23 

3 

(135) 

4.53 

4.37 

118.3 

3.549 

27.69 

24.14 


5.86 

4 

(0) 

0.13 

0.13 

133.9 

4.017 

30.76 

26.74 

6.994 

3.26 

5 

(135) 

4.62 

4.46 

1 68.0 

2.040 

23.31 

21.27 

7.188 

8.73 

6 

(0) 

0.32 

0.32 


2.337 

26.12 

23.78 

7.177 

6.22 

7 

(135) 

4.71 1 

4.55 


1.143 

19.28 

18.14 

7.370 

11.86 

8 

(0) 


0.20 

44.7 

1.341 

22.56 

21.22 

7.369 

8.78 

9 

(135) 

4.65 

4.49 

22.9 

0.687 

16.42 ! 

15.73 

7.530 

14.27 

10 

(0) 

0.39 

0.39 

25.2 

0.756 


18.27 

7.553 

11.73 


TABLE VI a. 

Summary of Results on Horse Hemoglobin No. H SB. Dec. B7f 19BB. 
Total [HB] = 5.69 bom per liter. 



Oxygenated aolutions. 

Hediiced solutions. 

AlBHbl 

AlOaHb] 

pH 

*(HbOt} 

iBHb} 

{BHbOa] 

[HbOt] 

{HbOs] 

[BHbJ 

PHbal 

IHbsl 


mu 


m.-JEq. 

mu 


m.Sq. 

m.~Sq. 

6.8 

4.33 

(6.60)* 

1.90 

(2.35) 

(0.41) 



(0.03) 

0.398 

7.0 

4.37 

(5.69) 

5-85. 

(6.67) 

(115) 


3.40 

(3.33) 

(0.59) 

0,573 

7.2 

4.^ 
(5.60) ! 

9.02 ! 
(9.79) * 

(1.72) 


6.35 

(6.15) 

(1,08) 

0.621 

-7,4 

4.55 

(5,69) 


(2.28) 


9.40 

(9.27) 

(1.63) 

0.653 


pH 

6,9 

7.1 

7.3 


3.7 

2.85 

2.8 

iSu 

2.85 

2.5 

2.75 


moishe^ eneloeed in parentheses indicate values for complete 
^ei;3P|geilation or reduction extrapolated from the experimental values 








































Experiment on Horae Hemoglobin No. H 4^. Mar. 16, 19BS* 
Total HaO = 885.0 gm. per liter. 

" Hb « 8.87 nm “ « ■ 

“ HbOa = 7.82 “ " 

‘‘ KOH = 26.88 

tfcoa = 0.655 X 0.885 = 0.491 
HaGOa = Pco* X 0.02886 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 

P02 

Total 

10*1. 

[HbOs] 

PC02 

[HaCOal 

Total 

ICOaJ. 

[BHCOal 

pH 

[BHbl 


mm. 

mis. 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mu 

mu 



1 

(135) 

5.60 

5.44 

211.1 

6.095 

31.03 

24.93 

6.782 

1.95 

2 

(0) 

0.44 

0.44 

226.8 

6.545 

33.94 

27.39 

6.792 

-0.51 

3 

(135) 

?.21. 

7.05 

112.3 

3.241 

.23.07 

19.83 

6.956 

7.05' 

4 

(0) 

0.22 

0.22 

132.6 

3.826 

27.10 

23.27 

6.954 

3.61 

5 

(136) 

7.40 

7.24' 

60.7 

1.753 

17.45 

15.70 

7.122 

11.13 

6 

(0) 

0.18 

0.18 

68.8 

1.986 

21.87 

19.88 

7.170 

.7.00 

7 

(135) 

7.22 

7.06 

32.2 

0.9295 

12.89 

11.96 

7.280 

14.92 

8 

(0) 

0.37 

0.37 

40.9 

1.181 

16.98 

15,80 

7,296 

11,08 

9 

(135) ; 

7.30 

7.14 

15.1 

0.4357 

8.79 

8.35 

7.452 

18.53 

10 

(0) 

0.99 

0.99 

20.8 

0.600 

12.44 

11.84 

7.465 

15.04 


TABUSTOa. 

Summary of Results on Horse Hemoglobin No. H J^. Mar. 16, 19BS. 
Total [Hb] = 8.87 mM.per liter. 



Oxygenated solutions. 

Beduced solutioos. 


pH 

IHbOf] 

{BHbl 

IBHbOd 

IHbOr] 

lHbO*3 

EBHbl 

IBHb^i 

IHbJ 

A[BHb] 

A{OsHb1 

6.8 

mu 

1 .5.44 
i (8.87)* 

2.65 

(3.78) 

m.-Sq. 

(o.'CO 

mu 

0 .^ 

m.-Sq. 

-0,3 

(-0.46) 

(-0.05) 

m.'-Eq. 

0.504 

7.0 

7.10 

1 (8.87) 

8,2 

(9.22) 

(1.04) 

0.20 

4.^ 

(4.11) 

(0.46) 

0.575 

7.2 

7.15 

(8.87) 

13.03 

(14.08) 

(1.59) 

0.22 

8.8 i 
(8,66) 

(0.98) 

0.610 

7,4 

7.1S 
OS.ar) 1 

17,43 

mmy 

(2.®) 

0.73 

13.40 
(12.94) 1 

(1.46) 

0.630 


pH 

6,9 

7,1 

7.3 


3.(^ 

2.76 

2.5 

Ai 

2.55 

2.60 

.2.4 


eMloeed in parentheses indieate values for complete 
I. ; wT extrapolated from the e^^perimental values 
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and Harington 
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Fig. 7. 












TABLE Vm. 

Experiment on Horse Hemoglobin No, H 4^, Mar, S7j 19^6. 
Total H 2 O = 919.7 gm. per liter. 

Hb = 5.70 mM « 

« Hb02 = 4.47 « « « 

“ KOH « 30.0 " ‘‘ 

aco* = 0.555 X 0.9197 - 0.510 
H2C5O8 “ Pcos X 0.03 
pK' - 6.17 


No 

Po* 

Total 

10*1. 

IHbO*] 

PC02 

f 

{HaCOsl 

Total 

[00*1. 

DBHCO*! 

pH 

[BHbl 


mm. 

mu 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mu 

mu 



1 

(0) 

0.24 

0.24 

231.1 

6.933 

37.06 

30.13 

6.808 


2 

(135) 

4.19 


201.4 

6.042 

33.66 

27.62 

6.830 

2.88 

3 

(0) 

0.38 

0:38 

136.4 

4.092 

31.15 

27.06 

6.901 

2.94 

4 

(136) 

4.23 

4.07 

124.8 

3.744 

28.82 


6.996 

4.92 

5 

(0) 

0.31 

0.31 

77.2 

2.316 

26.61 

24.29 

7.190 

5.71 

6 

(185) 

4.21 

4.05 

63.5 

1.905 

23.49 

21.58 

7.224 

8.42 

7 

(0) 

0.36 

0.36 

43.5 

1.305 

22.68 

21.37 

7.384 

8.63 

8 

(135) 

4.26 

4.10 

48.1 

1.443 

21.33 

19.89 

7.309 

10,11 


TABLE vma. 

Summary of Results on Horse Hemoglobin Noi H 45. Mar, ;87, 
Total [Hb] =* 5.70 mM i>er liter. 



Oxygenated solutiozts. 

Kednced salntionB. 


pH 

IHbO»] 

{BHb] 

[BHbOil 

[HbOi] 

CHbO*) 

EBHb] 

IBHbai 

lHb,l 

A EBHb} 

a[0»Hb) 


mu 

m.-J5ff. 

mj-Eq. 

mu 

m.^Sq. 

m.’Eq, 


6.8 

1 4.(» 

: (6.70)* 

1.9 

; (2.7) 

(0.47) 

[ 

0.25 

(0.00) 

0.1 

(-0.02) 

(-0.004) 

0.477 

7.0 

4.07 

(6.70) 

4.97 

(5.84) 


0.38 

(0.00) 

3.0 

(2.8) 

(0.40) 

0.534 

7.2 

4.05 

(5.TO) 

8.05 

CB.OO) 

(1.58) 

0.30 

(0.00) 

5.9 

(5.73) 

(1.01) 

0.573 

7.4 

4.]0 

(5.70) 

11.15 

(12.15) 

(2.13) 

0.35 

(0.00) 

8.8 

(8.68) 

0.627 

(1.61) 

0.627 


pH 

6.9 

7.1 

7.3 

A> 

3.7 

2.75 

2.8 


2.6 

2.5 

2.65 


*Tlie nmubexa e&cloeed in. parentheses indicate values for complete 
or zediiction extrapolated from the experimental values 
al>ofve than. 
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TABLES tX. 

Experiment on Horee Hemoglobin No. H 58. June 19BS. 
Total HsO = 902.0 gm. per liter. 

« Hb « 7.08 mM « 

« HbOa = 6.24 " « « 

KOH == 30.0 " " 

otoo. - 0.665 X 0.902 « 0.601 
HiGOa =- Pco, X 0.0294 
pK' = 6.17 


1^0. 

Po* 

Total 

10*1. 

IHbOfl 

Pc<» 

CHsCOsI 

Total 

ICO*]. 

[BHCOsl 

pH 

3HbJ 


mm. 

mu. 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mu 

mu 


mj-Bq. 

1 

(135) 

6.78 

5.62 

201.8 

200.8 

.6.935 

5.902 

33.04 

27.10 

27.14 

6.830 

6.833 

2.90 

2.86 

2 

(0) 

0.05 

0.05 

230.3 

6.770 

36.48 

29.71 

6.813 

0.29 

3 

(135) 

5.89 

5,73 

107.0 

3.146 

25.83 

22.68 

7.028 

7.32 

4 

(0) 

0.04 

0.04 

129,4 

3.804 

30.11 

26.31 

7.010 

3.69 

6 

(135) 

6.00 

5.84 

56:6 

1.664 

20.25 

18.59 

7.218 

11.41 

6 

(0) 

0,08 

0.08 

68.9 

2.026 

24.35 

22.32 

7.212 

7.68 

7 

(135) 

6,07 

5.91 

28.6 

0.841 

16.59 

14.76 

7.414 

16.25 

8 

(0) 

0,17 

0.17 

38.4 

1.129 

20.03 

18.90 

7.394 

11.10 

9 

(135) 

6,11 

6.95 

13.4 

0.394 

11.12 

10.73 

7.605 

19.27 

10 

11* 

(0> 

0.38 

0.38 

19.8 

41.1 

0.582 

1-307 

16.94 

31.46 

16.36 

30.15 

7.591 

14.64 


♦ Solution of 30 mu KOH. 







TABLE IX «. 

Summary of Results on Horse Hemoglobin No, H 58, June 14} 19^8, 
Total [Hb] — 7.08 mM per liter. 



Oa^geziated solutions. 

Beduoed solutions. 

A[BHb] 

AlOiHbl 

pH 

IHbOsl 

IBHb] 

[BHbO*l 

[HbOs] 

IHbOal 

[BHb] 

[BHbal 

1 [®>k1 

6.8 

mM 

5.60 

(7.08)* 

2.15 

(2.73) 

(0-38) 

mM 

0.05 

(0.00) 

m.~Eq. 

-0.03 

(-0.05) 


m.-Eq. 

0.393 

7.0 

6.73 

(7.08) 

6.80 

(7.56) 

(1.07) 

0.05 

(0.00) 

3.65 

(3.62) 

(0.51) 

1 0.556 

7.2 

5.83 

(7.08 

11.10 

(11.91) 

(1.68) 

0.10 

(0.00) 

7.40 

(7.34) 

(1.04) 

0.646 

7.4 

5.90 

(7.08) 

15.0 

(15,81) 

(2.23) 

0.20 

(0.00) 

11.10 

(10.96) 

(1.65) 

0.684 

7.6 

5.95 

(7.08) 

19.1 

(19.98) 

(2.82) 

0.40 

(0.00) 

14.8 

(14.49) 

(2.05) 

0.776 


pH 1 

6.9 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

5o 

3.45 

3.05 

2.75 

2.95 

/3b 

2.60 

2.65 

2.55 

2.50 


* The numbers enclosed in j>arentheses indicate values for complete 
oxygenation or reduction extrapolated from the experimental values 
directly above .them. 



a7 6.6 as 7.0 71 7a 73 74 ^ 75 76 

pH 


Fig. 9. 
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Acid Properties of Hemo^obin 


TABLE X a. 


Summary of Results on Horse Hemoglobin No, H 61, May 1B2S, 
Total [Hb] = 6.50 mM per liter. 



Ozysenated solutions. 

Boduced solutions. 

AlBHbJ 

AlOaHbl 

pH 

EHbOjl 

IBHbJ 

[BHbO*l 

[Hbp*l 

lHbO»] 

IBHbl 

[BHba] , 

F>b] 


mu 

mj-Eq, 

m,~Eq, 

9»U 


m.'^Eq, 

m.-Eq. 

6.8 

6.12 

(6.87)* 

. 2.3 
(2.71) 

(0.39) 

0.4 

(0.00) 

1.2 

(0.3) 

(0.04) 

0.233 

7.0 

5.33 

(6.87) 

7.2 

(7.91) 

(1.15) 

0.8 

(0.00) 

5.1 

(4.73) 

(0.69) 

0.464 

7.2 

5.45 

(6.87) 

11.50 

(12.^) 

(1.81) 

0.87 

(0.00) 

i 

8.6 

(7.93) 

(1.15) 

0.653 

7,4 

5.50 

(6.87) 

16.0 

(15.94) 

(2.32) 


.11.6 

(11.23) 

(1.63) 

0.686 

7.6 

5.54 

(6.87) 

18.1 

(18.94) 

(2.76) 


14.8 

(14.69) 

(2.12) 

0.634 

7.8 : 

6.54 

(6.87) 

20.0 

(21.61) 

(3.16) 


18.3 . 
(17.98) ; 



8.0 

5.45 

(6.87) 

23.4 

(23.96) 

(3.M) 


2lV7--"' ’ 

(21:2^) 

(3.10) 

0.301 


pS 

6.9 


7.3' \ 

f7,5 

17.7 1 

Po 

3.8 

3'.l 1 

'■^•.65 


09i 

ft*, 


hs.s ^ 

2.4-. j 


12.6 ! 


: ia iadicate values for complete 

' <6xtr^;>da^ &om ^ experziueutal values 

' *- . Ti-ii^i- i.ri. I Ml .-»iln_iiLr.^rt 

.- M™aPiMainy afjn^B ^BBSSeO, 





















TABI^ X. 

Experiment on Horse Hemoglobin No. H 51. May 4t 19SS. 
Total H2O — 909.1 gm. per liter. 

“ Hb « 6.50 mM “ 

HbOs * 5.6 « « « 

“ KOH == 50.0 “ 

«co» « 0.555 X 0.9091 = 0.504 
HaOOs = pco* X 0.02964 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 

Pos 

Total 

[O2]. 

tHbOai 

Piooa 

[HsCO*] 

Total 

[OO*]. 


pH 

IBHbl 


mm. 

mu 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mu 

mu 


m.-Bq. 

1 

(135) 

6,28 

5.12 

355.8 

10.54 

58.20 

57.85 

47.66 

47.31 

6.825 

6.822 

2.84 

2.69 

2 

(0) 

0.38 

0.38 

391.x 

392.3 

11.60 

11.63 

60.57 

48.97 

48.94 

6.795 

6.793 

1.03 

1.06 

3 

(136) 

5.59 

5.43 

167.1 


44.97 

45.08 

40.31 

40.42 


9.69 

9.58 

• 4 

(0) 

1.07 

1.07 

178.9 

5.301 

48.85 

43.55 

7.078 

6.45 

5 

(135) 

4.63 

4.47 

66.7 

1.977 

36.93 

34.95 

7.417 

15.05 

6 

(0) 

0.37 

0.37 

: 77.6 

2.30 

40.85 

38.55 

7.394 

11.45 

7 

(136) 

5.72 

5.56 

1 27.4 

0.812 


29.84 

7.735 

20.16 

8 

(0) 

0.30 


34.2 

1.014 

34.60 

33.59 

7.690 

16.44 

9 

(135) 

5.^ 

5.42 

1 11.6 

0.344 

26.28 

25.94 

8.049 

24.06 

10 

(0 

1.17 

1.17 

12.9 

0.382 

28.35 

28.18 

27.97 

27.80 

8.034 

8.032 

22.03 

22.20 
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Acid Properties of Hemoglobin 


TABLE XI a. 

Summary of Residts on Horse Hemoglobin No. H 70. Fdf. 5, 


Total [ Bnj ] = 8.00 mM per liter. 



Oz 3 ^iiated solutions. 

Beduced solutions. 

AlBHb] 

AIOiHb] 

pH 

[HbOs] 

[BHb] 

[BHbOtl 

[HbCfe] 

[BHbl 

[BHb^] 


HggH 



6.80 

6.23 

( 8 . 00 )* 

3.80 

( 4 . 60 ) 

( 0 . 67 ) 

fluff 

0.08 

( 0.00 

m.-Eq. 

1.0 

( 0 . 96 ) 

m»rEq. 

( D . 12 ) 

in.-Eq. 

0.45 

7.00 

6.28 

( 8 . 00 ) 

8.20 

( 9 . 26 ) 

( 1 . 16 ) 

0.09 

( 0 . 00 ) 

4.5 

( 4 . 45 ) 

( 0 . 56 ) 

0.598 

7.20 

6.60 

( 8 . 00 ) 

12.90 

( 13 . 79 ) 

( 1 . 72 ) 

0.15 

( 0 . 00 ) 

8.8 

( 8 . 7 ) 

( 1 . 09 ) 

0.636 

7.40 

6.68 

( 8 . 00 ) 

17.7 

( 18 . 66 ) 

( 2 . 33 ) 

0.22 

( 0 . 00 ) 

13.5 

( 13.36 

( 1 . 67 ) 

0.660 

7.60 

6.66 

( 8 . 00 ) 

21.9 

( 22 . 71 ) 

( 2 . 84 ) 

0 .^’ 

( 0 . 00 ) 

18.1 

( 17 . 87 ^ 

( 2 . 23 ) 

0.605 

7.80 

6.49 

( 8 . 00 ) 

2 S .6 

( 26 . 46 ) 

( 3 . 31 ) 

0.72 

( 0 . 00 ) 

22.3 

( 21 . 89 ) 

( 2 . 74 ) 

0.572 

8.00 

6.51 

( 8 . 00 ) 

28.7 

( 29 . 44 ) 

( 3 . 68 ) 

1.13 

( 0 , 00 ) 

26.0 

( 25 . 43 ) 

( 3 . 18 ) i 

0.50 


pH 

6.9 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 

7.7 

7.9 


2.95 

2.80 

3 . C ^ 

2.65 

2«35 

1.85 


2.20 

2.65 

2.90 

2.80 

2.65 



.♦The numbers enelosed in parentheses indicate values forjcomplete 
osiygeiiation or reduction extrapolated from the eiqperimental values 
direetly above them. 























TABLE XI* 

BxpeHment on Horse Hemoglobin No. H 70. Feh. S, 19^4- 
Total H 2 O = 892.3 gm. per liter. 

« Hb = 8.00 mM « “ 

HbOa « 6.73 “ « 

« KOH = 50.0 “ " 


o!co* 0.555 X 0.8923 = 0.4951 
H2CJ03 “ Pco3 X 0.02908 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 

Pot 

Total 

lOt]. 

iHbOa] 

Pcot 

[HaCOs] 

Total 

iCOtl. 

IBHC0.1 

pH 

IBHbl 


mm. 

mu. 

nm 

mm. 

msc 

mu 

mu 


1 m.^Eq, 

1 

(4.30) 

6.86 

6.23 

276.6 


52.05 

44,00 

6.908 

6.00 

2 


0.08 

0.08 

296.2 

8.62 

56.02 

47.40 

6.910 

2.60 







55.80 

47.18 

6,908 

2.82 

3 

(160) 

6.56 

6.32 

159.4 

4.64 


39.43 

7.100 

10.57 

4 


0.10 

0.10 


5.034 

48.52 

43.49 


6.51 

5 

(135) 

6.30 

6.14 


3.128 

39.44 

36.31 

7.235 

13.69 

6 



0-21 

96.9 

2.82 

41.20 

38.38 

7.305 

11.62 

7 

(135) 

6.68 

6.52 

52.7 

1.533 

32.30 

30.77 

7.473 

19.23 

8 



0,23 

57.8 

1.681 

36.36 

34.68 

7.485 

15.32 

9 

(135) 

6.64 

6.48 

24.5 


26.35 

25.64 

7,726 

24.36 

ES 


0.52 

0.52 

29.7 



29.47 

7.703 

20.53 

11 ! 

<137.5) 

6.67 

6.51 

10.0 



^.81 


29.19 

12 

(2.8) 

1.33 

1.33 

7.1 


21.31 

21.10 

8.178 1 

28.90 


♦ Our thanks are due to Dr. Cecil Murray, whose assistance enabled us to 
add this experiment to the series. 
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pH 


Fig. 11. 
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Acid Properties of Hemoglobin 


TABLE Xn. 

Experiment on Horse Hemoglobin No. H 55. May 16, 
Total H 2 O = 896.5 gm. per liter. 

« Hb = 7.39 mM 

“ Hb02 = 6.09 « « 

" KOH = 30.00 “ 

KCl = 115.00 " « 

ojco* == 0.555 X 0.8965 = 0.4974 
HaCOs = Pco2 X 0.02922 
pK' = 6.11 


No. 

Po* 

Total 

lOal. 

IHbOsl 

Pcoi 


Total 

[COsl. 

IBHCOjI 

pH 

IBHbl 


mm. 

mM 

mM 

mm. 

mM 

mM 

mM 



1 

(135) 

5.39 

5,15 

200.8 

6.867 

33.55 

27.68 

6.783 


2 


0.07 

0.07 

233,1 

6.809 

37.60 

30.79 

6.765 

-o.'?o 

3 

(135) 

5.55 

5.39 

107.7 

3.147 

26.28 

23.13 

6.977 

6.87 

4 


0.02 

0.02 

131.9 

3.856 

30.82 

26.96 

6.^ 

3,94 

5 

(135) 

■ 5.?8 

5,62 

55.1 


19.91 

18.30 

7.iy86', 

ii:7o 

6 


0.03 

0.03 

71.9 


24.93 

22.83 

7.146 

7.17 

7 

(135) 

6.78 

5,63 

27.3 


14,82 

u.sa 

7.36S 

15.98 

8 


0.06 ‘ 

0.06 

38,3 

1,120 

19.90 

18.78 

7,334 : 

11.22 

9 

(136) 

5.79 ! 

5.63 

12.7 

mtmfm 

10.67 

10.30 

7.868 1 

19.70 

10 


0.03 

0.03 

20.0 

0.5747 

15,40 

14.83 

7.S22 

15.17 

11* 




41.1 

ism 

30.99 

29.69 




* Boliitioii.el 30 jam KOH 115 mM KOI. 













TABLE Xn a. 

Summary of Results on Horse Hemoglobin No, H 55, May 16^ 19SS, 
Total [Hb] = 7.39 roM per liter. 


pH 

Osygenated solutions. 

Reduced solutions. 

AJBHbl 

AlOsHbl 

lHbO*3 

IBHbl 

iBHbOal 

[HbO.1 

[HbOtl 

{BHbl 

FM' 

6.8 

«uc 

5.17 

(7.39)* 

m.-Eq. 

2.6 

(3.76) 

(0.51) 

mu 

0.07 

(0.00) 

m.-E2. 

-0.08 

(-0.12) 

(-0.02) 

m.-Eq, 

0.526 

7.0 

6.45 

(7.39) 

7.60 

(8.89) 

(1.20) 

0.02 

(0.00) 

4.00 

(3.99) 

(0.54) 

0.663 

7.2 

5.58 

(7.39) 

12.45 

(13.81) 

(1.87) 

0.05 

(0.00) 

1 8.30 

1 (8.26) 

(1.118) 

0.760 

7.4 

5.63 

(7.39) 

16.7 

(17.99) 

(2.43) 

0.05 

(0.00) 

12.60 

(12.56) 

(1-70) 

0.735 

7.6 

5.63 

(7.39) 

20.55 

(21.73) 

(2.94) 

0,03 

(0.00) 

16.80 

(16.78) 

. (2.27) 

0.670 


pH 

1 6.9 

7.1 

1 7.3 

7.5 

/5o 

3.45 

3.35 

2.80 

2.55 


1 2.8 

2.9 

1 2.9 

2.85 


* The numbers enclosed in parentheses indicate values for complete 
o^genation or reduction extrapolated from the experimental values 
directly above them. 



pH 
Fiq. 12. 
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Acid Properties of Hemoglobin 


TABLE XtU. 

Experiment on Horse Hemoglobin No, H SB, June 1, 19B$, 
Total HaO = 924.0 gm. per liter. 

« Hb = 5.11 mM " 

« HbOa= 4.55 « “ “ 

‘‘ KOH = 30.0 " “ “ 

« KCl = 115.0 " « « 


= 0.555 X 0.924 = 0.513 

HiCOs = Pco» X 0.03013 

pK' = 6.17 


No. 

Pos 

lii 


Bco* 

[H*C0.1 

Total 

[CO,J. 

[BHCOs] 

pH 

[BHb] 


mm. 

mu 

mu 

mm. 

mu 

mM 

mM 



1' 

(135) 

4.11 

3.95 

201.4 

6.068 

34.69 

! 28.62 

6.784 

1.38 

2 

1 (0) 

0.09 

0.09 

233.5 

7.036 

37.81 


6.751 

-0.77* 

3 

(135) 

4.30 

4.14 

98.5 

2.967 

i 27.42 

24.45 

r.m 

5,55 

4 

(0) 

0.10 

0.10 

131.4 

3.960 

31.83 

27.87 

t.m 

2.13 

5 

(135) 

4.33 

4.17 

56.6 

1.705 

23.09 

21.38 

7.280 

8.62 

6 

(0) 

0.14 

0.14 

71.6 

2.157 


24.64 

7.168 

5.36 

7 

(136) 

4.44 

4.28 

28.7 

0.8648 

18.90 ! 


7.429 

11.96 

8 

(0) 

0.23 

0.23 

34.2 

1.031 

21.84 


7.415 

9.19 

9 i 

(136) 

4.61 

4.45 

11.3 

0.340 

14.48 

14.14 

7.729 

15.86 

10 

lit 

(0) 

0.25 

0.25 

18.8 

41,2 

0.5665 

1.31 

18.53 

30.83 

17.96 

29.52 

7.611 

12.04 


*HbHGO» 

t Se^Btkp of 30 mM KOH + 115 mM KCL 












TABLE Xni a. 

Summcary of Results on Horse Hemoglobin No, H 56, June 1, 19SS, 


Total |Hb] — 5.11 mwc per liter. 



Oxygenated solutions. 

Beduoed solutions. 

AiBHbl 

ArOsHbf 

pH 

[HbOsl 


Igigjl 

1 

IHb02j 


[BHba] 

[Hb*] ! 

6.8 

mis 

4.00 

(5.11)* 

1.68 

(2.18) 

(0.42) 

mu 

0.09 1 
(0.00) 1 

-0.08 

(-0.12) 

1 

m.~Eq, 

(-0.02) 

m.~Eq, 

0.450 

7.6 

4.08 
(5.11) i 

5.16 

(5.74) 

(1.12) 

0.11 

(0.00) 

2.88 

(2.82) 

(0.55) 

0.572 

7.2 

4.18 

(5.11) 

8.55 

(9.17) 

(1.80) 

0.15 

(0.00) 

5.88 

(5.78) 

(1.13) 

0.663 

7.4 

4.28 

(5.11) 

11.58 

(12.05) 

(2.36) 

0.21 

(0.00) 

8.88 

(8.74) 

(1.71) 

0.664 

7.6 


14.28 

(14.65) 

(2.87) 

0.25 

(0.00) 

11.90 

(11.76) 

(2.30) 

0.578 


pH 

6.9 

7.1 

7.3 

7.5 


3.5 

3.4 

2.8 

2.6 


2.9 

2.9 

2.9 



♦The numbers enclosed in parentheses indicate values for complete 
o^genalion or reduction extrapolated from the experimental values 
directly above them. 



pH 
Fig. 13. 
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TABLE XIV. 

Experiment on Dog Hemoglobin No. D May IS, 19$S. 
Total H 2 O = 932.0 gm. per liter. 

« Hb « 5.19 mM « " 

Hb02 = 4.32 " “ 

NaOH = 30.0 

otoo* *** 0.555 X 0.932 - 0.5173 
H 2 CO 8 *= Pcos X 0.0304 
pK' = 6.17 











































TABLE XV. 

Experiment on Doff Hemoglobin No, D BS, May 19B3. 
Total H 2 O = 942.3 gm. per liter. 

« Hb = 4.3 mM « “ 

« HbOa - 3.82 “ « « 

« NaOH = 30.0 

^yco« = 0.555 X 0.942 « 0.5228 
H 2 COS ~ pcos X 0.03073 
pK' = 6.17 


No. 

Pos 

lotal 

10,1. 

IHbChl 

Pco* 

IHaCO»I 

Total 

[CO 2 I. 

[BHC0«I 

pH 

[BHbl 


mm. 

mM 

mM 

mm. 

mM 

mM 

mM 


m.-Eq, 

1 

(135) 

3.65 

3.49 

212.6 

6.528 

34.70 

28.17 

6.805 

1,83 

2 

(0) 

0.16 

0.16 

234.8 

7.214 

37.69 

30.48 

6.796 

-0.48 

3 

(136) 

3.84 

3.68 

117.8 


30.58 

26.96 

7.042 

3.04 

4 

(0) 


0.08 

131.6 


33.19 

29.15 

7.028 

0.85 

5 

(136) 

3.85 

3.69 

64.1 

1.970 

26.58 

24.61 

7.267 

5.39 

6 

(0) 

0.13 

0.13 

75.2 


29.06 

26.75 

7.234 

3.25 

7 

(135) 

3.86 


•34.2 


23.50 

62.45 

7.499 

7.56 

8 

9 

(0) 



44.6 

40.5 

1.371 

1.264 

26.70 

31.34 

25.33 

30.08 

7.436 

4.67 


TABLE XV ct. 

Summary of Results on Dog Hemoglobin No, D BS. May B4, 19B$, 
Total [Hb] = 4.3 mM per liter. • 



Oxygeoated solutions. 

Beduoed s<dutiom. 

A[BHb] 

A[0^] 

[HbOd 

IBHb] 


rHbOt] 

[BHbl 



mM 

m,-Sq, 

m.-'Bq. 

mM 

m.-‘Eq, 

m.-Sq. 

' m.~Sq. 

6.8 

3.49 

0.7 


0.16 

-0,4 


0.33 


(4.30)* 

(0.97) 

(0.23) 

j (0.00) 


1 

0 


7.0 

3.68 

2.65 


0.14 

1.15 

! 

0.^ 



(2.91) 

(0.68) 

(0.00) 


(0.25) 


7.2 


4.60 


0.13 

2.77 


0.514 



(4.91) 

(1.14) 

(0.00) 


(0.63) 


7.4 

3.70 

6-60 


0.13 

4.4 


0.616 


<4.30) 

<7.07) 

(1.64) 

(0.00) 

(4.^) 

(1.01) 



pH 

6.9 

7,1 1 

7.3 


2 ,^ 

2.3 

2.5 


1.75 

1'.9 1 

1.9 


artmb^:s eneloeed in parentheses indicate values for complete 
or reduction extrapolated from the experimental valine 
above them. 
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Acid Properties of Hemogjobin 


In Tables I a, II a, etc., we have calculated from interpolations 
on the [BHb], pH curves at 0 2 pH intervals the equivalents of 
base bound per molecule of reduced and os: 3 ^enated hemoglobin, 
and thence the molecular buffer vsdues jSo and jSs, and the in¬ 
crease of base bound per mol of hemoglobin in passing from the 
reduced to the oxygenated state at constant pH, symbolized 

as 

A[OsHb] 

The values obtained for \ -■ (the base bound per mol of 


total hemoglobin), for the buffer values jSo’and jSb, and for the 

increasein equivalents of base bound per mol of oxygen 
A[02Hb] 

combined, are summarized from all the experiments in Tables 
XVI, XVII, and XVHI, respectively. The “calculated” values 
given in Tables XVI and XVIH for/sompanson with the average 

obeerved values of CBHbl and^^^^, are estimated from Equa- 

A[0>Hb] 

tions 20 and 8, which ate developed below. 

The average values obtained fear the base bound by reduced 
horse hemo^obin, as mdioated in Table XVI, are plotted in 
I%16. 

The data presented lead directly to the following conclusions. 

(1) The isoeleotEio point of reduced horse hemoglobin, de¬ 

fined as the pH at wbitcfti heano^bin binds equivalent amounts 
of acid and base, lies at pH 6.81 0.02. 

(2) Ilte moleeular buffef value jSs of reduced hemoglobin, 

dn^s} 

meamired as jjpTr (8))> is nearly constant be- 

ttreen the isoeieciirio point and pH 7.6. As seen from Table 
XyiZ the values tegod to be a Uttle hi^r near the isoelectric 
po&nt, and a httte lower above pH 7.8. Fig. 16 indicates, how- 
‘‘nwer, that the pH eurve may be represented between 

6FI and 7.6 saSotion as a straight line of constant 

yjiope Oanffer value) vdbdit deriMes but sli^tly from the observed 

fet, tibo n ^ n awri fe r Oer^g^antfor a given solution, is definitely 
Bato^d br inezbssing 9m «ld&Hi concentration (Table XVII 
WmAWis, 16 ). 
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pH 

Fig. 16. Average values for base bound by reduced, horse hemoglobin in 
solutions with different concentrations of monovalent cation. 
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(4) Prom Table XVII it is seen that fio the buffer value of 
oxyhemoglohin, is highest at pH 6.9, and decreases steadily with 
increasing pH. 

A[BHb] 

(5) The increase in base-binding power caused by 

TABLE XVII. 

Summary. Buffer Values of Reduced and Oxygenated Hemoglobin, 


Hemoglobin and Experiment 
electrolyte. No. 


pH * 6.9 pH « 7.1 pH « 7.3 pH » 7.5 pH * 7.7 pH = 7.9 

1 /So 1 /Sb Po Ift* Ifti fio 



Horse Eb. 

30 mu [EHbl 
+ tKHCO,l 


Horse Hb. 
SOniu fKHb] 
+ IKHCOJ 


Horse Hb. 

30 mu [KHbl 
4- iKHCiOd -h 
ilSmulKdl 


-t-CHaHGOd 



fasaoogjkilsn has a ma^mum value of about 0.7 
«l base por med hemt^bin, and this maximum 
■ -V.' AjBHbj 

jM- The value <rf ■VA-m.i diminishes as Ijie 
• ' ■ _ ,. AlChHbl , 

Is xemovhd in mthear di^ee&QQ from this point. 




































, d [BHb] 

Fig. 17. Cutves for graphic calculation of pK„ and pK^ from observed 4 rn values.. 
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TABLE XVin. 


Summary of 


Values. 


Hemoglobin and 
elecfxolyte. 

Esperiment 

No. 


6.8 

m 

m 

m 

7.6 

7.8 


Horse Hb. 

1 



0.60 






2 

0.51 

0-56 

0.61 

0.67 




[NaHCO.l 

3 

0.39 

0.49 

0.58 

0.66 





4 

0.44 

0.52 

0.61 

0.63 

mim 




5 

0.33 

0.56 

0.62 

0.65 





6 

0.43 

0.60 


0.69 

0.73 



Horse Hb. 

7 


0.58 

0.61 

0.63 




30 mM [KHb] + 

8 

mM 

0.53 


0.63 




PECHCO,] 

9 

B 

0.56 







Average.... 

0.43 

0.55 



0.74 




Calculated,* 

0.43 

0.53 



0.68 



Horse Hb. 

10 


0.46 


0.69 

0.63 

0.53 


50 mM [KHb] + 

11 


0.60 


0.65 

0.61 



[KHOO,] 










Average. 

0.34 

0.53 

0.65 

0.67 

0.62 

0.55 



Calculated-* 

0.48 

0.56 


0.64 

0.62 



Horse Hb. 

12 

0.53 

0.66 


0.74 




30 mt EKHb] + 
[KHCO,l+ 

Its mu pea] 

13 

0.45 

0.57 

0.66 

0.66 




Average. 


0.61 

0.70 


0.62 




Calculated.* 


0.64 

0.68 

0.68 

1^^ 



Hb. 

14 

0.44 

0.47 

0.54 

0.59 




so mM P^aHb]+ 

15 

0.33 

0.42 

0.51 

0.62 




[NaHOOJ 










Average. 




m 





C^culated,* 




■ 





* ^enlatioss are made by Equation 13, with the pKo and dKb 
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(6) The pH of maximum lower in solutions of 

greater salt concentration, being approximately 7.6 in solutions 
of 30 nuc cation concentration, 7.3 in those of 145 mu cation 
concentration. 

The significance of these relationships will be discussed below. 

CalculpMon of Oie Labile Add DissodaMon Constants of Reduced 
and Oxygeruited Hemogldnn. 

L. J. Henderson (6) has suggested that the change in the COa 
capacity of blood with change in the degree of oxygenation is 
due to the fact that 1 acid hydrogen in the hemoglobin molecule 
(the amount of hemoglobin combining with 1 molecule of Oa) 
has its dissociation constant increased by oxygenation and lowered 
by reduction of the hemoglobin. In order to ascertain wheib.er 
such an assumption is compatible with our results we have com- 
A[BHb] 

pared the values of observed over the pH range of our 

experiments with the values estimated on the basis of this as¬ 
sumption. 

In general the base bound as the salt Ba by an acid group of 
concentration O and dissociation constant K is indicated by 
Henderson’s mass law equation as 


(2) 


IBal K' 

C "K' + B+l 


K 


where K' = —, and y is the degree of dissociation of the salt Ba 

into B^ and a’ ions. If we assign to the separate acid groups in 
oxyhem<^lobin the dissociation constants Ko,, Ko,, Ko,, etc., 
the total base bound by oxyhemoglobin will be indicated as 


(3) 


[BHbQJ 


K', 




IHbl + [H+] ^ K'<^ + [H+1 ^ K\ + IH+l 

Similirfy, for reduced hemoglobin 

C4\ 

nc3rLi TT’f 1 rTT-J-i ^ 


[Hb] "K'^ +[H+]'^K'b, +[H+r 
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We obtain 


A[BHb] 


the increase in alkali-binding power 


AlOsHb] 

that accompanies isohydrionic change from reduced to oxs^genated 
hemo^obin, at any given [H+], in Equation 5 by subtracting 4 
from 3. 


AEBHbl [BEbOd DBEbJ 
AlOiHbl" [Hb] [Hb] " 

^ _ \ , ( % _ ^ \ . 

Ko,+m+] iCa,-I- [H+iy \Ko. + [H+] Ki^+EH+iy"^' 


It is obvious that if Koi a>ud Kb> are equal, the diGferenoe 
between the terms in the first parenthesis, 


Ebi 


Ko, + [H+] 

Tj- I rcrj.ij becomes zero. Similarly, the. terms containing 
Eoj, nud Kb, cancel out, if Ko^ a^d Kb^ are equal; and so on. 


The only terms of Equation fi that are not cancelled out are 
those in which Ko„ does not equal Kb,^; i.e., those terms repre¬ 
senting acid groups whose dissociation constants are chained by 
oxygenation and reduction. 

Let us assume, as did Henderson, that oxygenation ci^Bo^es 
tire dissociation ormstant of only <me add group, to Which we 
assign tiie constants Eo and Kb for the oxygenated and reduced 
fonns, respectively. Then by the (^ncellations above discussed 
Equation 5 simplifies to 


< 6 ) 

m 


AlBHb] K'o • K'b 

AlOJBa>}"K'o+lH+l E',+IH+] 


1 + 


[H+1 


[H+] 
l + =— 


l.f lOPK'o-pH 1 + iopK'b-pH 


7 mi 8 mm obvkm xeanastgemmia of Equation 


.'o md K'a from observed values of 


A[BHb] 


•AlOjHbl 

pS may be mrnM a^geteaically by substitutii^ two sets of < 
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experimental values for [H+l in Equation 6 and 

solving for Ko and Kb, as was done by Henderson (6), or the 
problem may be solved graphically by using (1) two curves ex¬ 
pressing the two terms in the right-hand member of Equation 8, 
together with (2) the fact that if the h 3 rpothea 8 expressed ia- 

A[BHb] 

Equation 8 is correct, the maximum value of occurs 

at the point where pH = ^ ” , midway between pK'o 

A 

and pK B. 

The fact that in general a maximum value of [Ha]i — [Ha],, hence of 


[Ball— [BaJj, occurs when pH = 


pK'i + pK'. 


appears obvious from inspec- 


tlon of a pair of curves like those of Fig. 17, and may be demonstrated as 
follows. We may write Henderson's equation as 

[H+]Ci 


(9) 

( 10 ) 


[Hah = 
[Ha],= 


K'i + IH+] 
[H+]Ci 
K'a + [H+] 


where C is the total buffer concentration. Gi = Ci, when equivalent con¬ 
centrations of the two buffers are present. Letting [Ha], — [Ha]s = A, 
we have by subtraction , 

[H+]C [H+]C 


( 11 ) 


■K'i + [H+] 


K', + IH+] 


Ha Ha 

Differentiating to obtain solving the value of for zero 

to ascertain the maximum A, we find it occurs when 

(12) Ki Kt = pa:+]* 

In logarithmic terms this expression becomes 

pKh + pK'« 


(13) 


pH = ^ 


The gi^idiie ^imation of pK's and pK'o is perfomed as 
• Tim cmrves ase e(»^l»nleted repeseatiog Hie 

li^Henship to pK' — pH as calculated &om the equation- 
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(14) 


[Ba]_ 1 

0 ~ 1 + lOPK'-pH 


wliich is merely the logarithmic fonn of Equation 2. The curves 
are so constructed that they can be moved horizontally to both 
sides of any desired mid-point. With the pH of observed maxi- 

as the mid-point, the two curves are moved to the 

AiUsHbJ 

ri^t and left of it by equal distances until the verUeal distance 
between the curves measured at the mid-point equals the ol>- 

served value. The pH values of the intersections of 

AiUiUbJ 

the two curves with the horizontal h'ne representing in each 

case = 0.5 then indicate the pK'o aud pK'® values. (For 

an acid buffer, pH = pK' when [Ha] = [Ba] = 0.5. See Van 
Slyke (8), p. 542.) Similarly, the two curves may be so placed, 
still laterally equidistant from the same mid-point, that the 
vertical (hstances between them at other pH values correspond to 

the values observed at those points. If both the exr 

AlUiHoJ 

perimentai data and the assumption that only one acid buffer 
has its dissociation constant changed by oxygenation are cor¬ 
rect, the curves remain in the same place and indicate the same 
* p£o and pKa values, regardless of what points are used to locate 


The values which we have used for the mid-point =-— * ^ ■—2 

have been 7.60 for Hie hemcglobin solutions of 30 mn cation con- 
eentration, 7.40 for those of 50 mil, and 7.30 for those of 145 ttim, 
Eor the solutions of 50 sEnd 145 mu tot^ cation concentration 
the points 7.40 and 7.30 correspond to maxima observed in 
AfBHbl ^ 

A[n ijTTV>] * ^ solutions of 30 nui cation concentration a 

deffnite maximum was not determinable below pH 7.6, which 
madked the vppeit Hmit of pH reaidied in the experiments. We 
have aiasaraed tlbit the maximum did occur at pH 7.60, hovreves^ 

JA r¥>TT^l 

heeause curve of tte values at varying pH witliin 
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the experimejital rai^e gave consistent values for pK^o and 
pK'fi when this assumption was made. (Proof of the maximum 
and its location will be given by electrometric titrations in a 
later paper.) 

Using the above values for mz. 7.6,7.4, and 7.3, 

we have estimated, by the graphic method outlined, the values 

A{BHb] 

of pK'r and pK'o corresponding to the experimental 

figures obtained at pH 6 . 8 , 7.0, 7.2, 7.4, and 7.6 with each hemo- 
. ^obin solution. With the solutions of 50 mil [BHb] + [BHCO*], 
content values up to pH 8.0 were obtained. The results are 
given in Table XIX. 

A[BHb] 

In the individual > pH ctuves the data taken from the 

different pH points agree among themselves, in the pK's — pK'o 
figures yielded, as closely as could be expected from the experi¬ 
mental accuracy of the data. The closest agreement occurs 
among the data from pH 7.0,7.2, and 7.4, where the experimental 
conditions were best. Because of the bw CO 2 tensions at 
pH > 7.6, and the very H gh ones at pH 6 B, aqcuracy was more 
difficult than in the intermediate points. The lack of systematic 
variation in the pK a — pK'o values with varying pH is an 
indication that the variations are due to experimental error 
rather than to the manner of calculation. 

The decline in pK' values with increase in cation concentra¬ 
tion is to be expected. pK^a = —log K* + log 7 , where K* is 
the true dissociation constant of an acid and 7 the activity or 
d^ree of dissociation of the salt. Since 7 decreases with in- 
cieasii^ cation concentration pH'a must also decrease. War- 
buig ( 12 ) discuses the point, and shows that in general the 

anjraeal equation holds pK', - pK« — o^Jb Hie value erf e 
0.46 for sodium bicarbonate, solutions. The decrease 
of pK'st and pK'o with inerea^i^ cation concentration is, 
therefore, consistent with the genend behavior of sirfutions of 
salts of w^ acids. 
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TABLE XIX 

Venues of and pK^ hy Graphic Calculation from Erpenmontal 


Measurements. 

A[0,Hbl 


Sixpm- 

suboA 

Values of pK ^ — pK'q estimated from 

observed 

AveTage values 

Remarks 

68 

21 


B 


78 

80 

^0 

pt 

1 

W 

a 

a 

0 

a 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

1 72 

1 34 

1 48 

X 36 

1 50 

1 70 

1 64 
134 

1 56 
1 38 
1 46 
1 58 
1 52 
1 64 
1 48 
1 60 

1 56 

1 44 
1 38 
1 48, 
1 50 
1 46' 
1 48 
1 36 
1 60 

1 41 
1 45 
1 46 
1 38 

1 42 ! 

1 48 
1 36 
1 36 
1 52 

1 80 
1 40 

1 60 

1 84 



1 48 
1 56 
1 48 
1 44 
1 42 
1 51 
1 54 
1 46 
1 58 

S 34 
5 38 
8 34 
8 32 
8 31 
8 36 
S 37 
8 33 
8 39 

5 86 
B 82 

6 86 
B 88 
6 89 
6 84 
6 83 
6 87 
6 81 

Horse Hb. 

Cation concen¬ 
tration = 30 
m -Eq. 

pk;+pe. 

2 

Avexaise of Experiments 1 to 9 

m 

8 35 

6 86 


Vi 

n 

<J9v64)* 

1.2* 

1 06 
1*2 

1 45 
1 40 

1 38 
L36 

1 

1 32 
136 

1 10 
1 40 

1 29 
1 35 

8 05 
8 07 

6 75 
6 72 

Horse Eb. 

K = 50in.-Eq. 
pk;+pk; 

” * 7 An 

2 -7.40 

JhmsiS^ oif Experiments 10 and 11 . 

1 32 

8 06 

6 74 


vt 

IS 

l.Sft 

i.is 

1 52 
128 

1 74 
1 40 

1 70 
1 40 

1 60 
1 30 



1 58 
1 31 

8 09 
7 96 

6 51 
6 64 

Horse Hb. 

K = 145 m.-Eq. 
pK' + pr 

2 

12 and 13 .. 

_ ^ _ _ _ 

1 45 

m 

6 67 


1 

1 

1 2E 
1.63 

fix 2 g 
11 2e 

(1 

il 3S 




1 26 
1 22 

8 23 
.8 21 

16 97 
.6 

^ DogHb. 

1 Na = 30m.-Eq. 
pK' +pK' 

^ 0 ^ “ = 76 

2 


1 2i 

18 Z. 

56 9? 

y 


t& jpitrastheses not included in average. 
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On the other hand, that the relationship pK'b — pK'o (or 

log ) should be significantly altered with change in cation 

concentration could not be predicted by analogy with the known 
behavior of buffer acids in general, and does not appear to be 
demonstrated with certainty by our data. The average values 

of 1.50 and 1.45 for log ^= 7 - obtained from solutions of 30 and 

JV R 

145 m.-Eq. cation concentration, respectively, differ by a margin 
within the limits of experimental variation. The lower figure 
of 1.32 obtained from the two solutions with the intermediate 


TABUS XX. 

Vdlim of pK*^ md pK’^ Estimated from Average — pK'^ Value of 146 for 

Horse Hemoglobin^ 1.64 for Dog Hemoglobin, • 


Hemoslobin 

specieB. 

O&tioxii 

concentration. 

pK 5 + pK '0 

2 

(firom pH of 
maximum 

vjaue) 

pK^ 

• 

pK'o 

Horse. 

m.-SQ. 

30 

7.6 

8.33 

6.87 


50 

7.4 

8.13 

6.67 

«c 

145 

7.3 

8.03 

6.57 

Dog. 

30 

7.6 

8.22 

6.98 


50 m.--Eq. cation concentration may owe its difference from 
them to experimental conditions. 

In estimating the pK'a and pK'o which we judge to approxi¬ 
mate most closely the correct figures, we have accordingly used 
for horse hemoglobin a sin^e constant pK's — pE'o value of 
1.46 the average from all 13 experiments, rather than the three 
pK's — pK^o values obtained in Table XIX by averaging sepa¬ 
rately the data from solutions of 30, 50, and 145 m.-Eq. cation 
concentmMon. The pK's and pE'o viues thus calculated axe 
given in Table XX. * 

From Table XITOI and Fig. 18 it appears that the obseiriv^ 
AfBHb] , .,. . 

A[OaHb] affoe within the limits of experimental accuracy 
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with those predictable accordii^ to the assumption that com- 

Ko 

bination with a molecule of oxygen increases 29-fold (log = 

1.46 = log 29) the dissociation constant of one acid group in 
the hemoglobin molecule of the horse, 17-fold in that of the dog. 
From the COa absorption curve of Christiansen, Douglas, and 
Haldane (2) on reduced and oxygenated human blood Henderson 
(6) estimated by means of simultaneous equations a value of 9 
Kc> 

for Henderson, however, attached to this figure only the 

accuracy of a rough approximation to the order of magnitude. 
It remains to obtain precise experimental data on human hemo¬ 
globin in order to ascertain whether human and horse hemoglobin 

A[BHb] 

diflfer markedly in the properties indicated by the curves. 


That introduction of oxygen into the molecule of an organic acid in¬ 
creases the dissociation constant (reduced pK') seems to he the usual rule, 
although mth exceptions. Table XXI, taken from Landolt-Bornstein's 
“Tabellen,’’ indicates the magnitude of the change caused by introduction 
of oxygen into organic acids of varying types. Whether any of the acids 
in Table XXI are structurally related to the part of the hemoglobin mole¬ 
cule that binds labile o^gen is, of course, unknown. The data in the 
table show, however, that a pK' shift of 1 as the result of the introduction 
of oxygen in the neighborhood of an acid radicle is within the order of 
magnitude of the effects observed in organic acids of known structure. 


While a shift of 1.46 in the pK' value of one monovalent acid 
group affords a suflSlcient and reasonable explanation of the 
observed facts, the possibility is not excluded that the summated 
effects of smaller shifts in the pK' values of more than one group 
may be responsible. One can demonstrate with curves such as 

those in Fig. 17 that identical values would result from 

AlUaJlbj 


^ufts in the dissociation constants of 2 acid hydrogens such that 
pK »4 — pKo, = 1.46 if the constants are so related that pK'b, — 
pK^. Similarly, if three acid dissociation constants were 
assumed to be rrfuced by deoxygenation of oxyhemoglobin, 

ApBHb] 

ifce most tme itaving pK'i, the next pK^j, the same 
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TABLE 70a. 


Comparison of the Dissociation Constants of Certain Organic Acids, 


Add. 

Formula. 

pK 

ApK* 

Acetic. 

GHsCOOH 

4.75 


Glycollic. 

CHsOHCOOH 

3.82 

0.93 

Glyoxalic. 

CHOCOOH 

3.30 

1.45 

Propionic. 

GHiCHiCOOH 

4.85 


jS-Hydroxypropionic. 

CHiOHCH^OOH 

4.51 

0.34 

Lactic. 

CHaCHOHCOOH 

3.85 

1.00 

Butyric. 

GH,(CH2)2G00H 

4.82 


iS-Hydroxybutyric. 

GHaOH(CH2)jCOOH 

4.72 

0.10 

Isooxybutyric. 

(CHOaCHOHCOOH 

3.97 

0.95 

Valerianic. 

GH«(CH2),G00H 

4.8 


iS-Hydroxyvalerianic. 

GHsCHOH(CH2)2COOH 

4.7 

0.10 

Malonic. 

GOOHCH 2 GOOH 

1 2.8 


Hydroxyznalonie. 

COOHCHOHGOOH 

2.3 

0.5 

Sueeinic. 

GOOH{GHa)iGOOH 

4.18 


Tartaric. 

OOOH{CHOH)jOOOH 

3.01 

1.17 

Malic. 

GOOHGHjCHOHGOOH 

3.40 

0.78 

Maieie. 

COOH(CH)*GOOH 

V89 1 

,■ 

IHhydroxymaleic. 

GOOH(COH)sCOOH 

1.X5 : 

0,74 

Benaoic. 

j/^GOOH 

4.19 ^ 


o^EydrOxybenabic. 

./\.COOH 

3.0 

1.19 

, . j 

Uo= 



Di— Hydroxybensok. 

j^CXXM 

IJoH 

4.08 

0.11 

pr-Bydroxybenaoic. 

/Noooh 

4.55 

-0.30 









.... . .1 ... . . ... . . I , I . II . . 

; cliiaiaad by sidbirae&iaBg ihe pK of the hydroxy 

ihfs ptK of the corre^KHEK^bg ussiibstituted acid. 
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Add. 

TABLE xsa-Coneluded. 

Formula. 

pK 

ApK 

Dihydioxybezizoic. 

1,3,4 

/Ncooh 

2.96 

1.23 

1,2,4 

Yr 

/\C00H 

3.29 

0.90 

1,2,5 

OHs^OH 

oh/Ncooh 

2.96 

1.23 

1,2,6 

> 

n^'oH 

;OH 

1.30 

2.89 

1,3,4 

vxCOOH 

om 

4.48 

-0,29 

1,3,6 

iCOOH 

oh/Ncooh 

4.04 

0.15 


1 1 




pH curve would be obtained under the conditions that pK'b* — 
pK'o^ = 1.46, pKX = pK'Oj and pK'fig = pK'o,. On the 
other hand, as wffl be shown later in a discosaon of Hill’s hjrpotb- 
esis, an a^umption that there is less than 1 labile acid hydrogen 
per molecule of oxygen capacity leads to conclusiois incom¬ 
patible with our results. 

Calcsiiaiim qf the Base Bound by Hen^lpbin from the, CH^yen 
Sccturaiion and the pH. 

It ijs iacFw poesiUe to foimuh^ more aeeurat^ly in hut' 
third paper (9) the equat^n which expresses the idkatios curve 
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of hemoglobin in the oxygenated, reduced, or inactive form. In 
a mixture of reduced, oxygenated, and inactive hemoglobin the 
total base bound by the hemoglobin is given by the expression 

(16) IBHb] = [BHba ] + [BHbOj] + [BHbd 

where BHl^ indicates the base bound to hemoglobin that is in 
the form inactivated with respect to oxygen-binding power. 

It has been diown that the titration curve for reduced hemo- 
^obin from the isoelectric point Ie, at pH 6.81, to pH 7.6 closely 
approximates a straight line. Hence 

(16) [BEba ] = /Sb [ffi)B j (pH - Ib ) 


Furthermore, it will be shown^ that inactive horse hemoglobin 
has the same linear titration curve as reduced hemoglobin. Hence 

(17) [BHbi]=j8B [BbiKpH-Ia) 


The base bound by oxygenated hemoglobin may accordingly 
be expressed as that which would be bound by the hemc^obin 

A[BHb] 

in the reduced condition plus the amount, > added 

hydrionicsdly as the result oxygenation. Hence 


(18) 


CBHbOJ = [HbOdSE (pH-!») + 


ADBHbl 

AlOiHb] 


If we »ibstitute in Equation 15 the values for [BHba], [BHbi], 
and [BHbQi] &(»n Equations 8, 16, 17, and IS, we obtain 


(19) 


[BBO)} - fe (ffajJ + IHbil + [HbOd) (pH - Ib ) 
+ [HbOil f 1 4. i(jpK'6-pH ~ 1 ^ l(pK'B-pH^ 




^oe 


+ IHbi] +■ pHbOi] = IHb], 



= «.[Hb](pH-lB) + lHbOd 


(: 


1 


1 + lOpE o-pH 
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The accuracy with which these equations express the titration 

curves is illustrated in Table XVI where a comparison is made 

1 ^ BHbB , BHbOa , . . , . , 

. between the values of —^and obtamed experimentally 

and calculated from Equation 20 with the numerical constants 
of Table XXIII. 

HUVb Hypothesis Concerning the Relationship between Oxygenor 
. tion and Base-Binding Power of Hemoglobin. 

A modification of Henderson’s hypothesis has lately been 
advanced by A. V. Hill (13, 14, 15), based on the assumption 
that, instead of 1 acid group per mol, only 1 acid group per n 
mols of oxygen capacity in hemoglobin has its acidity affected 
by oxygenation, where n has the same value as in Hill’s well 

, .. 1 [HbB]X[poJ« 

known oxygen dissociation equation, ^ = — [HbO ] -* 

cording to Hill’s hypothesis n molecules of hemoglobin, capable 
of combining with 1 molecule each of oxygen^ are combined or 
aggregated in some maimer, and have among them only 1 labile 
acid hydrogen of which the dissociation constant is greater in 
the oxygenated than in the reduced hemoglobin. The dis¬ 
sociation constant of this— acid group per mol of oxygen capacity 

is supposed to be so greatly changed by oxygenation and reduc¬ 
tion, that in the oxygenated hemoglobin it binds at physiological 
pH an entire equivalent of base, in reduced hemoglobin none at 
aB, the reaction H(Hb)« + n O 2 + BHCO 3 = BfHbOa)^ + 
HaCX>a gpihg with practical completeness from left to ri^t when 
rednc€Hi blood is oxygenated. 

d[BHb] 

If Bffi’s hypothesis were correct, the^^g:^ value at varying 

pH would be represented by Equation 8 with Hill's n introduced 
as follows: 


4^Hb] 


1 + 


We have fcnnid it impoBsible to expsteea our resolts'li^ 
an equation. Ihe value of Hill’s n for horse hem<:^h>hin ip 


THB joinai:&Xi ov BZoziOaiCAi. cBmasmr, vox*, isfo, t 
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solutions at constant pH with 30 mu cation concentration is 
found from previously published data (9) to be about 1.5. It 
is possible to assume a suflBciently great pKo — pKs difference 
d[BHb] 

to yield a maximum value, calculated by the above 

equation with n = 1.5, approximating the maximum we have 
observed. At other pH points, however, the calculated curve 
falls less rapidly than the observed, and the differences between 
calculated and observed values exceed the experimental error. 
If we assume, for example, pK'o = 7.6 — 2.0, pE's = 7.6 + 
2.0, n — 1.5, we obtain the following results. 


pH 

‘ 

dlBHb] 

diO»Hb] 

Calculated i 

by Equation 21 mth : 
n 1.5. 

Observed average 
in solutions of 30 mM | 
cation concentration ! 
(Prom Table XVm). 

Calculated 
by Equation 8, with 
pK'^and pK^ values 
from Table XVIII, 

7.6 

0.65 

0.74 

0.68 

7.4 

0.65 

0.66 

0.66 

7.2 

0.65 

0.61 

0.61 

« ^ 7.0 

0.64 

0.55 

0.53 

V; 6.8 

0.63 

- 0.43 

0.43 


■ We find it « 3 ually diflScult to reconcile quantitative witit 
d[BHb] Qjj whole 


hsqjothesis the values determined 

d[02Hb] 

by Van Slyke, Hastings, and NeiH (16). The first three 
in their paper were performed at approximately 
of 7.23 to 7.28 and with a range of oxygen tensions 
iHiat Hill’s n could be determined. The graphic logarith- 
I' nse^od of Brown and Hill for determining n gives in these 
ts a value of 2.54. The points for blood approximating 
reduction do not agree with .the others, whether be- 
bf the greater experimental difficulties in attaining com- 

>> hquilibiium and in accurately determining and po, 

qpygen tenaons, or because at such tensions Hill’s ^nation 
we are not certain. In all three e:sq>erimente, how- 
points for oxygen tendons above 20 mTn. fafi rAxmet 
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exactly on the straight line indicated by the equation, log 

Hbs 

= 2.54 log po, — 3.73; thus substantiating Hill’s oxygen dis¬ 
sociation equation for conditions of constant pH, and of Po, > 20 
mm. O^ig. 19). 

However, if we insert the value of 2.54 for n in Equa¬ 
tion 21 we obtain as the maximum possible value of 

dlOsHb] 

K 1 

(with— «= 00 )-- 0.39, wWle the observed values were 

^ K 2.54 


0.55, 0.55, and 0.54 m the three experiments, and would be 
over 0.6 if corrected to constant pH, instead of constant pEl,. 

Our r^ults, therefore, do not indicate that one is justified in 
extending the n of Hill’s oxygen dissociation equation to include 
the significance he attributes to it in explaining the relative 
acidities of oxygenated and reduced hemoglobin. 


Physiological Efficiency of Hemoglobin as a Carrier of Carbon 
Dioxide and Oxygen. 

From the neutrahty-regulating standpoint one may define 
the most efficient carrier of carbon dioxide and oxygen as the 
one which accomplishes their transport with minimum reaction 
change. It is of interest to estimate from our data how nearly 
horse hemoglobin approaches perfection as such a carrier. 

If we consider a normal resting organism with a respiratory 
quotient of 0.8 and an optimum pH, within the erythrocytes of 
7.30 (see Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean (1)) the perfectly efficient 
carrier might be conMdered as one which could enable the blood 
to mcdiange 1 mol of Oa for 0.8 mol of COs wiihout altering the 
pH, from tire above optimum. It is necessary as a condition 
fibat at pH, 7.3 tlm addition 1 mol of oxygen shall shift the 
pE 'd one or more buffer groups of the substance to such an 
iSttent ihat 0.94 X 0;8 equivalent, or 0.75 eqmvalent, of base is 
‘set free from the carrier to combine with GO* as BHCOs(the other 
0.06 mol of CX)* is absorbed as free HiCO* without diange of 
pH, rince at pH 7J the ratio BaOOs:BHCOg is iqirprbsimately 
6:94). With a pair <rf Curves like those of Fig. 17 one300^ estimate 
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as io ao 30' 50 'iboiso 


Bie. 19. Data from eipoiioeDts of Van Slyke^ Hasiuigi^ and NeOI (16), 
jotted aoeerdiag to fiaear logarithmic form of Bitt'a oqnatioa, 1(% 

■= »log p«a + kg E. eqaaUon for the atzaii^t line is sa&fied by 
the valewB n =« 2J4 and log K = -3,73. 
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what sort of substance fulfills these requirements. A buffer will 
meet them if it has one carboxyl whose pK', when 1 mol of O 2 
is absorbed, becomes shifted from 7.3 + 0.85 to 7.3 — 0.85, 
or from 8.15 to 6.45. These ideal figures approach the values 
7,30 + 0.73 and 7.30 — 0.73, or 8,03 and 6.57 estimated from our 
titration curves of reduced and oxygenated hemoglobin, respec¬ 
tively, in the presence of 0.145 equivalent cation concentration. 
A btiffer group shifting its pK' from 6.57 to 8.03 would free 0.68 
equivalent of alkali instead of the 0.75 equivalent required for 
a perfectly isohydrionic process. 

The buffer value of hemoglobin, aside from that connected 
with the oxygen change, is such that the slight additional amount 
of alkali required to combine with the remaining 0.07 mol of CO 2 
per mol of O 2 exchanged would be set free with a reaction change 
of about 0.01 pH, 


This value is calculated as follows. The molecular buffer value of hemo- 

.. ^ = ... 

value for both reduced and oxygenated hemoglobin at 7.3.) If we assume 
that the oxygen exchange is equivalent to one-third the oxygen capacity, 
we may express it as A 0® = 0.33 [Hb]. The CO 2 that must be neutralized 
by buffers is 0.07 A Oj, or 0.023 DBOj], From the formula for the buffer value 


of Hb we have A pH 


A|BHb] 
2.9 [Hb]’ 


K A [BHb] = 0.023, we have A pH « 


0.023 [Hb] 
2.9 [Hb] 


= 0.008. 


This corresponds with the normal respiratory pHa 


change indicated by the nomogram in Fig. 5, Paper V (1). As indicated 
by the above nomogram, the pH» change would be about three times as 
great as the pHe change. 


Hemoglobin combines^ therefore, within itself three properties: 
(1) ability to combine and release almost an entire molecule of 
oxygen at atmospheric and tissue tension^; (2) ability so to 
change its base-binding power with oxygenation and reduction 
that the base released is equivalent to a large part of the OO 2 
normally exchanged for oxygen; and (3) high buffer value at 
physioh^ai pH range. 

Other substances, e.g. methylene blue, can act as oxygen 
earners. Organic acicb of known structure, as already seen in 
Table XXI, show decrease in pK value of magnitudes near the 
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decrease shown by hemoglobin, as the result of combining with 
oxygen. Other proteins are eflScient buffers at blood pH {see 
Table XXII). But in possessing the three properties combined, 
balanced, and active within physiological gas tension and reac¬ 
tion ranges, hemoglobin shows unique adaptation to its function 
as carrier of carbon dioxide and oxygen. 

TABLE XXII. 


Buffer 
value per 
gram 

Substance. at pH » 7.01 AutiuMrity. 

dB 

IPIdpH 

Gelatin. 0.06 Loeb. 

Egg albumen. 0.07 " 

Globulin. 0.06 Hitchcock. 

Serum protein. 0.07 Van Slyke, Wu, and McLean. 

Casein. 0.20 Loeb. 

Hemoglobin. 0.16 Van Slyke, Hastings, Heidel- 

berger, and Neill. 

Phosphate... 3.44 Clark. 


SUMMAKY. 

Results with Horse Hemoglobin, 

. Isoelectric Points .—^The isoelectric point, Ib, of reduced horse 
hemoglobin, defined as the point at which equal amounts of 
base and acid are bound, is at pH 6.81 ± 0.02. 

The Koelectric point, lo, of oxyhemoglobin is somewhat lower, 
apparently slightly below pH 6.7. As it is more acid than the 
lowest pH values on our experimental curves, and can only be 
approximated by extrapolation, its value is less certain than 
that of Ib. 

Buffer Values .—^Between the isoelectric point and pH 7.6 
the molecular buffer value, /3 h, of reduced horse hemoglobin is 
almost constant for a given solution. In solutions of different 
electrolyte content the value of |Sb appears to increase appreciably 
with the salt concentration, as shown in Table XXllI. 

For oxyhemoglobin the buffer value in a given solution de¬ 
creases steadily from pH 6.8 to 7.6 (see Table XVII). 
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ligature of ike (hidationrReduction Effect on the Acidity of Hemo- 
gkibin .—^The increase in base-binding power that occurs when 
reduced hemoglobin is oxygenated at varying pH-foUows a curve 
quantitatively consistent with Henderson’s hypothesis that 
combination with a molecule of oxygen increases the dissociation 


TABIiE xxin. 

Numerical Values for Constants of Horse and Dog Hemoglobin, 


Hemogbbin 

species. 

Cation con¬ 
centration 
in solution. 

Moleculsr 
buffer value 
of reduced 
bemoglobm. 

1b 

Isoelectric 
p(dnt 
of reduced 
bemoglobm. 

pH'o 

pKr 

K'o 

K'a 

Horse. 

fAM 

30 

2.6 

6.81 1 

6.87 

8.33 

29 


50 I 

2.7 

6.81 I 

6.67 

8.13 

29 

it 

145 

2.9 

6.81 i 

6.57 

8.03 

29 

Dog. 

30 

2.0 

6.81 

6.98 

8.22 

17 


constant of 1 acid hydrogen in the hemoglobin molecule. The 
experimentally obtained curves are expressed by the equation, 
derived from the mass law, as follows: 


d[BHbl 

d[0*Hb] 


1 + 


IH+] 

K'o 



1 + o- pH 1 4- - pH 


where 


d[BHb] 

diOsHb] 


is the isohydrionie ratio 


increase in equivalents of base bound by hemoglobin 

—■ . ">■ —— . . ■ ■ ■ , I I . I, 

increase in mols of bound by hemc^obin * 

Ko and Kb are the acid dissociation constants, in the oxygenated 
and reduced states, r^pectively, of the 1 acid hydrogen whidk 
is a^umed to have its dissociation increased by oxygenation. 


K * 

pK' - —logwhere 7 represents the dissociation of the salt. 

The same results can also be calculated by assuming that 
oxygenation caus^ lesser increases in the values of more than 


1 
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one buffer group, but there is at present no reason to prefer such 
an explanation. 

Our values do not follow the equation 

d[02Hb]‘ 

d[BHb] 1 / 1 _ 1 \ 

dIOaHbl n\l + lOPK'-pH i ^ kjpK'^pH J 

required by Hill^s hypothesis, that only one acid H in the ag¬ 
gregate hemoglobin molecule HPBLbln has its dissociation constant 
affected by oxygenation and reduction. 

Equation Expressing the Relationships of Baso-Binding Power, 
Reaction, and Degree of Oxygenation of Hemoglobin, —^The rela¬ 
tionships outlined above between base-binding power, reaction, 
and degree of oxygenation are expressed in the equation 

[BHb] *= IHb] (pH - Ib) + IHbOJ^^ ^ j^pK'o-pH~ ^ 

Base bound by Additional base bound as result of 
hemoglobin in the oxygenation, 

reduced state. 

([Hb] indicates total hemoglobin in mols of oxygen capacity, 
[Hb02] the oxyhemoglobin.) This equation expresses ttie ob¬ 
served relationships more accurately than the approximate linear 
equation of Van Slyke, Hastings, Heidelberger, and Neill (10), 
The values of the constants of the equation are ^ven in Table 
XXIII. 


Restdis wiffi Dog Hemoglobin, 

The relationships with dog hemoglobin are similar to those in 
horse hemoglobin, but the numerical constants, particularly the 
and la values, are unmistakably dijBferent, as may be seen 
from Table XXIII. The differences in the values for dog as 
compared with horse hemoglobin constitute definite and measur¬ 
able chemical differences between the hemoglobins from the 
two species. They support the conclusion reached by Reichert 
and .Brown from cr 3 mtallographic studies, that hemo^bins 
ftom different species are different substances. 
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ON THE CHEMISTRY OF IHE PYRIMIDINES. 
VI. imw COLOR TESTS FOR URACIL AND CYTOSINE. 


Bt OSKAR BAUBISCH. 

(From the LaborcOories of The Rockefeller Jnatitutefor M^edical Research,) 
(Rei^ived for publication, March 26, 1924.) 

The study of the action of ferrous bicarbonate plus air on the 
pyiiDaidines^ has been continued and the chemical change in the 
pyrimidine ring examined in more detail. 

If an aqueous solution of C3diosine is treated with the system 
ferrous sulfate plus sodium bicarbonate plus air, hydrolysis of the 
amino group occurs with the formation of uracil and the liberation 
of ammonia. Since uracil is formed from cytosine it might be 
assumed that in the further reaction of the S3rstem ferrous bi¬ 
carbonate plus air, identical results should be expected, whether 
cytosine or uracil were tised as the starting material. That is, 
however, not the case because the ammonia released from cytosine 
infiiiences the reaction. The subsequent course of this influence 
wfll be describe later in this paper. 

Before the mechanism of the chemical changes in the 
pyrimidines, uracil and cytosine, was cleared up, it seemed as if 
uradl and cytosine behaved entirely differently, since different 
hot characteristic color reactions were obtained in each case. 

In our previous experiments with uracil and C3rtosine, we had 
studied the behavior of these compounds towards sodimn-penta- 
cyano-aquo ferroate (aquo salt) and had found that the two 
pyrimidines form penetration compounds of different colors. 

* Jolmscm, T. B., and Baudisch, O., J, Am, Chem, Soc., 1921, xliii, ^70^ 
Bandisch, O., and Johnson, T, B., Ber. chem, Ges,, 1922, Iv, 18. Beuel, 
& J., and Baudisch, O., J,Am, Chem. Soe.^ 1922, xliv, 1581. Pfaltz, M. H., 
and Baudis<di, O., Am. Chem. Soc.^ 1923, 2972. ]^ss, L. W., and 

Bandisoh, O., J, Am. Chem. Soc.^ 1924, xjvi, 181. Baudisch, O^, and Bass, 
J. Am. Chem. Boe., 1924, 184. Bass, L. W., J, Am. €hm». Boo., 

192^ xlvi, 190. 
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With the salt mentioned, uraeil forms a deep green, and C 3 rtosine, 
a red compound. This is due to the fact that in uracil the ethylene 
group with its partial valences is linked to the central iron atom. ■ 
Ethylene itself forms with the aquo salt a deep green compound. 
In C 3 rtosine not the ethylene group but the nitrogen of the amino 
group determines the character of the compound, just as in indole. 
Due to the nitrogen of the pyrrole ring of indole, a red penetration 
compound is formed and not a green one. This experimental 
result must be emphasized here, since it apparently diows, very 
directly, the aflSnity of pyrimidines for ferrous salts—a fact which 
is of great importance for further study with pyrimidines. Another 
result of our previous investigations on uracil and csdiosine is the 
fact that after treatment with ferrous bicarbonate plus air, the 
ring of the pyrimidines is still intact, but after warming on the 
water bath, hydrolysis takes place with the formation of urea. 
Nothing could be said at that time regarding the fate of the remain¬ 
ing three carbons of the ring, so the experiments were continued 
with a view to obtaining a deeper insight into the chemical changes 
involved in the disruption of the pyrimidine ring. 

The present paper describes the results of a new bbeerva^lqn 
which should be emphasized at this point before pasdng on to > 
mote detailed description. Uracil and cytosine form on trefd^ 
ment with ferrous bicarbonate and ^ and subsequent autoxidfr- 
tion of the colorless intermediate products, the same ImllWt 
lanon-yellow pigment possesring special chemical properties. 
The formation of this pigment from the colorless intermediate 
ccanpounds by such mild treatment is not only quite remarkable 
frcHn biological, but also &om a physical standpcmt, since by 
this change the absorption of li^t is extended far into the vis¬ 
ible spectrum.* 

It rhcHild also be stron^y emphatized that the pyrimidines,, 
madl and cytodne, which are stable in a weakly alkaline solution, 
hkeotm, on treatment with ferrous bicarbonate and air, autoxi- 
<lbaBd)le systems which form a number of biochmnically important 
compounds on soeoessive aberaption of oxygen. 

* It is worih ramtiasiog that fresh urine, the eolor of whieh resemldBa 
the idonBieatMSHd yrilow ingment, a]^ gives ali tiie chur&cteristie leae- 
sis lksit oae may Riqieet that the new compound may be eontained 
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The system ferrous sulfate plus sodium bicarbonate plus dk 
does not, as one would expect, oxidize the pyrimidines, but causes 
tlffi addition of 1 molecule of water to the ethylene group. 


HN- 

~C0 

HN- 

-CO 

1 

OC 

CH HfO 

11 

OC 

< 

HN- 

11 

-CH 

HN- 

k 


The same compound is formed from uracil and cytosine, namely 
dihydro-isobarbituric acid, which, up to the present time, could 
not be isolated, but its formation is indicated by several charac¬ 
teristic chemical reactions. 

After treatment of an aqueous C 3 diOsine or uracil solution with 
ferrous bicarbonate and air and j^tration of the red ferric hy¬ 
droxide, a colorless, strongly autoxidizable solution is obtained. 
This solution is then gradually converted by the further absorp« 
tion of oxygen from the air iato the deep red complex ferrous salt 
of isobarbituric acid. On further autoxidation the deep red solu¬ 
tion changes color from the surface downward into brilliant yellow. 
In alkalme solution at 37®C. this yellow pigment is weakly autoxi¬ 
dizable itself—a fact which is illustrated by the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of the yellow color from the surface. 

If one removes the iron of the deep red complex ferrous salt 
obtained from cytosine after treatment with ferrous bicarbonate 
mi air and subsequent autoxidation, by the addition of nitroso- 
|)iieayl-hydrox 3 damine-aimnonium (Cupferron)® in a weakly acid 
solution in the cold, a brilliant yellow solution of the new com¬ 
pound is also obtained which is free from iron. 

The same yellow compound is formed from a synthetized iso¬ 
barbituric acid if the aqueous solution of the acid, together with 
small amounts of ferrous sulfate and bicarbonate, is allowed to 
stand in an open dish for 2 ot 3 days. After addition of m~ 
I^bo^oric acid and evaporation to dryness in the water batii, a 
brilliaat yellow residue remains, which shows all the characteristic 
properties of the yellow compound obtained from uracil or eyto- 

* Baudisch, O., Chm» 1909, xxxin, 1298. Baudisch, md Kmg, 
V. L., /. Ind. and Enff. Qhem., 1911, iii, 629. 
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sine. The question now arises as to the chemical constitution 
of the new yellow compound. Although it has not been possible 
to analyze the yellow pigment because of the small quantities 
of pyrimidine which were at our disposal, it seems probable that 
its formation occurs in the following way. 


HN-CO 

oi (in +H^ 

-L. — 


^HN—CO X 

oi (ii-H I OH ■ 

. I 1 / Dihydro-isobar- 
\ HN-CH* ^ bituric acii 


Uracil. 


Yellow pigment. 


(■ 

\h: 



HN—GO OC—NHx 

0^ <!«-<[> iojoH 

—(liH, h,(!j—iIh/ 


OH 


-HiO 


+ H,0 


HN—CO OC NH* 

o<!! i^ 
hIi Hh nh i1h 


/HN-C0\ 

oA A\ 
^hIt— iin' 

Isobarbituric acid. 


OH 


A^rding to tins scheme it will be seen that we are dealing 
with the fonnation of a bimolecular pinacone-like compound, 
with the linking oi two carbon atoms, 5 of the p 3 rrimidine ring, a 
property which is characteristic of the atomic group. 


*T1ub oompooBd reeembles tetra methyl-^hydro-bydurilic-aeid 
N(CH,)—CO * OC-N(CH,) 

oA A ' .. A Ao 

ir(CH,)— Ao • oA—A( ch,) 

wbieb was &st prepared by Biltz and Hambtixger (Biltz, H., and Ham- 
T., B 0 r ehem. 1916, xiix, 655). 
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This of reaction, as we shall see later, plays an important 
r61e in biochemical oxidation-reduction processes and in bio¬ 
chemical processes in general. As concerns the experimental 
part of the conversion of C 3 dnsine or uracil by means of ferrous 
bicarbonate and air, it was very apparent that the yellow pigment 
was formed much more quicMy from csrtosine than from uracil. 
This was found to be due to the fact that the ammonia produced 
in the cytosine experiment acts as a catalyst and hastens the 
autoxidation and, therefore, the formation of the yellow pigment. 
This pigment, wMch is characterized by a great stability toward 
both acids and alkalies, has special properties which will now be 
described in more detail. 

The chemical reactions of the yellow pigment are quite different 
according to whether one deals with weakly acid or wealky basic 
solution. In basic solution, even at a very high dilution, the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic reactions were observed. Ammoniacal silver 
nitrate solution is dowly reduced in the cold and is reduced very 
quickly on heating. The reducing power is very marked towards 
phosphomolybdic acid with the formation of a deep blue color. 
Epsecially sensitive is the reaction with diazobenzenesulfonic 
acid, which gives an intense, but temporary, brilliant red color. 
When the solution is cooled with ice before aidding the diazo com¬ 
pound, the red color can be mamtmned for a considerable time. 

The ruction with methylene blue is also very characteristic. 
Methylene blue solutions are decolorized quickly but an intense 
blue color appears at the surfacq due to the absorption of oxygen 
from the air. This reaction characterizes the reduction and oxida¬ 
tion power of the yellow pigment in alkaline sohitions. Methylene 
blue is reduced to the leuco compound because of the lo<»ely 
linked h 3 rdr(^n atoms, while on the surface of the liquid a peroxide 
is formed by the absorption of oxygen which afterwards decom¬ 
poses with the-formaticm oi hydrc^;en peroxide. Such oxicUzing 
and reducii^ systems are particularly important in MoChemical 
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processes, and groups which bring about such reactions appear 
in very different aliphatic and aromatic compounds in^natme. 
In acid solution, the yellow pigment is very susceptible to reducing 
agents. For instance, zinc dust easUy decolorizes it. On warming 
the colorless solution in an open bath, the yellow color returns on 
autoxidation. 

These new experimental results in the study of the pyrimidines, 
•oracil and cytosine, give, I believe, quite a new insight into the 
part which they play in biochemical processes—a field in which 
we have heretofore been completely in the dark. 

Significance of the Formation of a Yellow Pigment from Cytosine 
and Uracil for Biochemistry. 

Among the decomposition products of uric acid we find a number 
of pyrimidine combinations which have aroused the attention of 
biochemists since the early days of Liebig and W5hler. The 
simple pyrimidines, uracil, cytosine, and thymine, however, have 
not been given suflSicient attention by the biologist or the bio¬ 
chemist, and, therefore, we know practically nothing of the me¬ 
tabolism of these compoimds in the plant or animal organism. 

Prior to the investigations of Kassel and of Levene and Jacobs, 
it was still an unsolved question whether the pyrimidines appear 
as such in the nucleic acids or whether they are deecanpo^ion 
products of the purines. As a result of tibe invesfeigarions of 
and Jacobs* we now know that there are sim|de com- 
bmations of pyrimidines with sugar and phosphoric acid, so called 
nucleotides, which may be conridered as the real components of 
nucleic acid. Still unsolved remained the biochemistry of the 
pyrimidiim ring itself and nothing was known about the chemical 
properties of uracil, C3rfcosine, and thymine as regards their relation 
to other compounds occurru^ in the plant or animal kingdom. 
In the following description wiU be given an outline of such 
leiation^ps which are based on experimental observations, with 
instoces ^ch as in^le, cfarysarobin, quercetin, and adrenalin. 

In the pyrimidine ring we have a very reactive group, namely 
ethyle^ gtoup, which we find also in indole and somewhat 

^ , A|;#reie, P. A., toad Jacobs, W. A,, Ber. ehm. 1908, xli, 2703; 1909, 
1198, 2409, 3^74^ 1911, adiv, 7^; Handbucb der biologiseiien 
Ar^tsmethoden, Berlin, 1910, ii, €05. 
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niasked in anthracene. On addition of 1 water molecule a new 
atomic configoraiaon is obtained 


CH 

+H^ 

H 


k; 


of a very reactive type and of special biochemical significance. 
Three reactions are particularly characteristic of this group as we 
Hhftll now see. First, in alkaline solution this atomic configuration 
absorbs oxy^n from the air with the formation of an intermediate 
peroxide which itself is unstable and decomposes with the prbduc- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide. 



Second, 2 hydrogen atoms of the group in the presence of OH ions 
are very reactive and readily reduce to the leuco compounds such 
substances as methylene blue or indigo carmine. Third, one of 
the carbon atoms of the group possesses the power of linking other 
carbon atoms which results, of course, in the formation of bi- 
HK^ecular compounds according to the followii^ scheme. 


H^OH 
H OH 

-VI- 


-CHi- 


-CHa— 


-k- 


OH 

OH 


-CHr 


-CHr 


Such a bimolecular compound is obtained, for instance, with 
adrenalm and a solution of this substance gives all the previously 
described color reactions which are characteristic for an aqueous 
solution of isobarbituiic acid or of the yellow cmnpound oh- 
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tained from cytosine and uracil, 
nracil 



If we now compare indole and 

HN-CH 

0 (^ 


we will find that because of the ethylene groups in the ring many 
chemical properties of the two substances are alike. For instance, 
on treatment of indole with ferrous bicarbonate and air, a colorless 
solution is first obtained which gives the same characteristic 
reactions observed after treatment of uracil or cytosine with the 
same reagent, as for instance in its behavior towards such reagents 
as anpnoniacal silver nitrate, phosphomolybdic acid, diazobenzene- 
sulfonic acid, and the like. 

The colorless solution obtained after shaking indole, wiflb 
system ferrous sulfate plus sodium bicarbonate and air is strongly 
autoxidizable, and due to the absorption of oxygen from the air 
becomes greenish yellow and finally indigo is formed. 

A. similar behavior is found among anthracene compounds 
which are widely distributed in nature. For instance, chrys- 
arobin, a well known remedy for skin diseases,® which forms on 
reduction dihydroanthranol 


H OH 

ohV^oh 

0,(Air) 

1,8-BiliydioxymethyI dihydroanthranol. 



OH 


O 



CH, 


Chiysarobin. 


and as a by-product anthrapinacone. 


OH OH 

/_ 





G., Wim. mn. Woek., 1922, xxxv, 387. 
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It is quite interesting to compare all the steps involyed in the 
transfonnations of anthracene to anthraquinone and of uracil to 
altoxan. All the compounds listed in the following table have 
been isolated and are described in the literature except dihydro- 
isobarbituric acid which is first mentioned in this paper. 


H 



AntliraGene, 


PUiydroanihracene. 



HN-CO 

cxi in 

hIi -& UraeU. 


HN-CO 

0(ij diH, 

nif—dsH, Dihydro-nracil, 


HN—CO 




yB 


I I /J 

HN- CK 


Dihydro-isobarbi- 
tuiic acid. 


OH 


HN-CO 

oi (!:—OH 

nil-(j—^H Isobarbituric add. 



HN- 

oi 

hIt- 


-co 

i-OH 


■OH Isodia]urie acid. 
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SN -—"CO 

0 (!! lo 

hIt -dio Afloxan. 


Quite similar to the behavior of the anthraceae derivatives 
eoncemiag the attachment of 1 water molecule to a double carbon 
linkage, is the behavior of the group 


which occurs in the anthoe 3 rans. The formation of a cyanidine 
pseudo base by the addition of a water molecule to the carbon 
atom and finally oxidation to a flavone compound 



+ HjO—» I 1 
A<y\ 

Hf^OH 


+ 0 



rea^bles very much the aforementioned ci <iSby^o- 

bobarlnturic acid from uracil. Also, in thb ease we have to deal 
witii a system which is stable in add solutmn and whidh becomes 
very reactive and autoxidizable in weak alkaline solution. It must 
be emi^iasized that in tiie natural pgments mentmned as well as 
in the {^limidines, we have to do mostly with the ^ucoddes of 
cosnpoonds which, according to our knowtedge of certain antho- 
eyanmes, have a stronger reactivity than the compounds them¬ 
selves. 

we summame our observations we can assume that the 
pyrimidhu^, uracil and eytodne, or their decomposition products 
dihjrdrobarlntaric add, isobarbituric add, and the brilliant yellow 
compound, possess tiie funetbns of res|^tion pigments. This 
exidamatum at the saam time ^ves a <keper insist into the neoe^- 

of irtm whidi, as b well known, can be found in every cell 
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EXFEBIMENTAli WOBE. 

Experimera I.—On adding a solution of 50 gm. of ferrous sulfate in 100 
cc. of distilled water to a solution of 60 gm. of sodium bicarbonate and 0.1 
gm. of uracil in 1 liter of water, a wMte precipitate of ferrous bicarbonate 
was formed which gradually turned red on shaking with air. After filtra¬ 
tion of the ferric hydroxide a clear, colorless solution remained which, on 
being allowed to evaporate in vacuum to about 150 cc., yielded a liquid 
which was clear and colorless (Solution S) but which immediately turned 
reddish upon contact with air. The reddish solution gave the following 
characteristic reactions. 

With ammoniacal silver nitrate, reduction took place even in the cold; 
with phosphomolybdie acid an indigo blue color was formed. With diazo- 
benzenesuifonic acid a brilliant red color, quickly fading to yellow, was pro¬ 
duced. On acidifying with itirphosphoric acid and evaporating to dryness 
in the water bath, there remained a brilliant lemon-yellow residue. But 
on acidifying with facial acetic acid a residue remained which had an 
eosin-like color. 

All these reactions are given pnly with a uracil solution that had been 
treated with ferrous bicarbonate and not with the uracil solution itself. 

Another striking color reaction is the gradual change from colorless into 
red, then brilliant yellow, and again colorless, which took place if one 
allowed Solution S to st.and .in the incubator. The color change always 
begins at the surface, which indicated that the chemical process was due 
to an autoxidation process. 

Experiment —^This experiment was an exact repetition of the first one, 
with the exception only that the mixture was not shaken by hand but stirred 
with a very good stirrer for several hours. After filtration and evaporation 
in vacuum to dryness the white residue became eosin red on contact with 
the air. While in the first experiment the reddish color was due to the 
formation of a complex ferrous salt of isobarbituric acid, here we had to do 
with an organic compoimd of red color which, however, gave all the same 
reactions described above. 

Experiment S ,—^In this experiment, cytosine was taken instead oi uracil. 
The conditions were exactly the same as in Experiment 1 and the shaking 
was done by hand for 1 hour. Also, in this case the remaining solution after 
vacuum distillation was colorless, but changed to a deeper red than in the 
case of the uracil experiment. All the above mentioned charact^:^ic 
reactions were observed, with the single exception that in the phos^ho- 
molybdic acid reaction, the color was greenish blue instead of indigo Hue. 
This is due to the fact that in the cytc»ine experiment the yellow plgm^t 
was more rapidly formed than in the case of uracil and the mixture of bli^ 
and yellow gave the more green appearance. 

Experimeni The working conditions were changed as follows:,In 
a 2 liter Pyrex round bottom fiask IJ liters of distilled water were boiled 
for 1 hour and then 0.1 gm. of uracil and 10 gm, of NaHCO* were added. 
After this, a test-tube was filled with 10 gm, of powdered ierrom sulfate 
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and suspended in the neck of the bottle. After further boiling for about 
15 minutes, the bottle was closed air-tight, quickly cooled by tap water to 
room temperature, and then, by turning the flask, the ferrous sulfate mixed 
with the sodium bicarbonate was emptied out of the test-tube into the 
solution. The precipitated snow-white ferrous bicarbonate takes up oxy¬ 
gen rapidly and after vigorous shaking with air, all the iron had changed 
in about 20 minutes into the red ferric hydroxide. After filtration and 
evaporation to dryness in vacuum, a colorless residue remains, which, after 
solution in water, becomes reddish. This solution gave all the 
mentioned reactions. 

Experiment 5.—^This experiment was similar to Experiment 4, except 
that cytosine was used. In this case the white ferrous bicarbonate did not 
change so quickly into the red ferric hydroxide because of the ammonia split 
off from the cytosine by hydrolysis. A dark blue-green precipitate was 
formed, which changed after further shaking with air into the red ferric 
salt. The residue from the vacuum distillation was again colorless but 
still could be changed with air into a reddish or eosin red color. By dis¬ 
solving in water, the color changes only to yellow. This liquid also gave all 
the characteristic reactions. 

Sensitiveness of the New Color Reactions for Uracil and 
Cytosine.^ 

A solution of 0.01 gm. of uracil or cytosine in 1 liter of water was boiled 
for half an hour and then 5gm. of sodium bicarbonate were added. 

The ferrous sulfate was put in a test-tube and not allowed to be mixed 
with the boiling liquid. After 10 minutes boiling the flask was closed air- 
ti^t and suddenly cooled by tap water. After mixing the ferrous sulfate 
withtl^ liquid, white ferrous bicarbonate was precipitated and it took only 
ab^ 20 minutes to change it into red ferric hydroxide. After flltration 
and in vacttOj there resulted a colorless residue which was 

dissdhTcd in 30 ce. of water. The solution changed gradually to a yellowish 
red color. For the different reactions only 1 cc. of this liquid was taken for 
ea^ reactions were as follows: 

ammdniacal silver nitrate solution on warming—^intensive reduc- 
ticm- Withdraaobenzene sulfonic acid—a brilliant red color which quickly 
faded. ^ With phoephomolybdic acid—deep blue color. 

ex^riment proves the very great sensitiveness of the new color 
reactions for uracil and cytosine. 

ExperimeiU 5.—^Experiment 5 was repeated, but the precipitated ferrous 
bleaxbenate was allowed to stand in the absence of air for about 3 hours 
b^loie it was shaken with air. The ctged ferrous hydroxide absorbed the 
oxygea mu<di more slowly and after X hour of vigorous shaking, the iron 
preci|aitate only greenish brown and not red. After flltration and 
tn vacmim, the residue'did not give any of the characteristic 

, ^ ^ _ 

•See Wheeler, H. L., and Johnson, T. B., Biol. Chem., 1907, iii, 183. 




TWO ISOMEKIC TETRAMETHYL MANTTONOLACTONES. 


By P, a. LEVENE and G. M. MEYER. 

(From the Laboraiories of The Rockefeller Inetitute for Medical Research,) 
(Received for publication, April 17, 1924.) 


It was pointed out in previous communications that mannose 
in many respects behaved abnormally. The causes of its abnor¬ 
mal conduct have not yet been explained entirely satisfactorily. 
The possibility for abnormal conduct which to-day first comes to 
the* front is the nature of the oxidic ring. True, for the present, 
there exists little experimental evidence to connect the structure 
of the ring with the optical rotation of the sugar. Only for the 
pentacetates of galactose, four isomers, or rather two pairs of two 
isomers, were described. The magnitude of the rotation of car¬ 
bon atom 1 was foimd practically the same for each pair of isomers. 
There was foimd, however, a difference in the behavior of the two 
forms. In one pair the catalytic effect of zinc chloride was 
normal- It converts the levo-rotatory form into the dextro with 
much higher velocity than it reverses the dextro-rotatory form. 
In the other pair, the phenomenon was reversed; namely, the 
conversion of the dextro-rotatory isomer proceeding with greater 
velocity than the reverse reaction. Thus, it is not excluded that 
in the second pair the jS-isomer is the dextro-rotatory form. In the 
case of galactoses, such an assumption would not be entirely un¬ 
justified for the reason that on comparing the butylene (I) and the 
amyiene (if) oxidic forms, one notices that the oxygen rings in 
the two forms have opposite directions. 
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It is po^ble then that the a- and ^ isomeis in sugars with different 
oxidic structures are determined by tbe position of the hydroxyls 
not with respect to the hydroxyls on the o^er carbon atoms, but 
by its position with respect to ibe oxidie ring. In the case of 
maimose, both the butylene oxidie and amylene oxidic linp have 
the same direction and it is not excluded that some of the abnor¬ 
malities might be due to a peculiarity in the oxidie ring of mannose. 
Of course it is not excluded that in solution the two oxidic forms 
reach an equilibrium. In view of these considerations, it was 
concluded to compare the lactones obtained on oxidation of tetra¬ 
methyl mannose and that obtained on metiiylation of mannosic 
lactone. Pryde^ has shown that in the case of galactonic lactone, 
the two differed in the direction of their optical rotation. On the 
basis of the rule of Hudson, which connects the direction of rotation 
of sugar lactones with tiie position of the lactonic ring, the 1,5- 
lactone should rotate to the ri^t and the 1,4 to the left. In the 
ease of tiie mannoses, this was not to be expected, but it was hoped 
to differentiate the two lactones if two isomers were formed by re¬ 
ducing thetwo lactone to the correspondii^ sugmrs. Fortunateljr, 
this step was not nec^sa^ for the reason that the two lactones 
^u>wedurmustakabledifferenc8s. Thetetran^thyllactoneobtained 
from the tetramethyl mannose is a liquid. The free acid and its 
isodium salt are dextro-rotatory; also, the lactone is dextio-rotatory. 
Ihe tetramethyl lactone obtained cm methylation of mannmiie lao- 
ttme is erystalline, and has a sharp melting point at 107°C. The 
free acM and its sodium salt are kvo-rotatory. The lactone is 
dextro-rotatmy. It is peculiar that the two tetramethyl lactones 
shoidd rebate in c^podte directions. 'Ihis peculiarity requires 
^ueidatxm. 

Comhkrable inters is also attached to the fact that in the 
nonrttkeihylated acute the free acids and their salts rotate in oppo- 
tite directions. On the other hand, the direction of rotation 
remains the same in the acids and the salts of the methylated 
derivatives. 

Hie ■waA of reducing the lactones to the corresponding sugars is 
imw la prepress. 

'Pryde, J., J. Chtm. Soe , 1923, cxxiii, 18D8. 
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BXPBBIMENTAL. 

TOrameOiyl Manrumolactme. —^Mannonolactonewas methylated 
in portions of 20 gm. by the silver oxide-methyl iodide method. 
For the first methylation, methyl alcohol was used as solvent; for 
the second, acetone. For the third and final methylation, no 
extra solvent aside from methyl iodide was rised. The combined 
products of several methylations were extracted with ether, dried 
with anhydrous sodium sulfate, the ether was removed under 
diminished pressure, and the S 3 uup distilled. The larger part 
boiled at 135“C. at 0.3 mm. pressure and cr 3 rataJlized on standing 
at room temperature. The substance was readily recrystallized, 
from ether and obtained as white shining crystals, melting at 
lOT^C. 

The analytical values showed this substance to be tetramethyl 
marmonolactone. 

0.0992 gm. substance: 0.1862 gm. COi and 0.0696 gm. HiO. 

0.1022 “ “ 0.4096 “ Ag I (Zeisel). 

CioHigOt. Calculated. C 51.20, H 7.70, CH»0 53.0. 

Found. » 51.19, “ 7.80, “ 62.9. 


0.1077 gm. of substance was dissolved in an excess (10 cc.) of 
0.1 sr NaOH, allowed to stand at 50“ for several hours, and titrated 
with 0.1 N HQ. 4.8 cc. of 0.1 n NaOH were neutralized by the 
substance, equivalent to a molecular wei^t of 225. Calculated 
for the lactone the molecular wei^t = 234. 

The lactone showed the following optical rotations. 

In Water. 


Initial. 

r i«_ +1.2S*X100 
laji. 1 X 1.918 


+ 66.2'’ 


Equilibrium. 

-f X 100 
laJi, - I X 1.916 ' 


-f 66.3* 


In 0.? If SCI. 


luitial. 

r ^ -f 1.10® X 100 
1 X 1.770 


+62..1'' 


Equilibrium. 

r ,« + 0.70“ X 100 

1«Jb ■ 1 X 1.770 


+ 89.5“ 


The' Optical RotaHon of the Free Add. 

The substance was dissolved in 5 cc. of 0.4 n NaOH, allowed to 
stand at about for 2 hours, then cooled and acidified with 6 
cc. of 0.6 N HCl. After the initial reading, the solutimr was kept 
at 60®C. until equilibrium was attained. 
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Initial. 


1 X 1.974 


’ = - 25.3® 


Equilibrium. 
F -f 0.95® X 100 

l«io - IX 1.974 


■48.2“ 


The Optical Rotatim of the Sodium Salt. 

The lactone was dissolved in 0.2 n NaOH and wanned at 50® for 
2 hours. 


r •]» - 0.42" X 100 

FJb “ IX 1.856 


-22.5" 


Tetramethyl Mannose. —^This was prepared by the methylafaon 
of methyl mannoside with dimethyl sulfate and sodium hydroxide 
as described by Haworth. The mixture of methylated manno- 
ffldes obtained by this process was converted completely into 
tetramethyl mannoside by the sodium-methyl iodide process of 
Freudenberg and Hixon.® 

The product obtained in this way is distilled at 135-139®, 
p = 1 mm. The distillate crystallized nearly at once on reaching 
room temperature. The tetramethyl mannoside is converted into 
the free sugar by hydrolysis with 8 per cent hydrochloric acid as 
described by Irvine and Moody.® 

Oxidation of Tetramethyl Mannose. —^50 gm. of tetramethyl 
maimose were dissolved in 250 cc. of water and 2 parts of bromine 
added gradually, ail being kept at nxnn temperature for 2 days. 
Ti^ bromine was removed in the usual way and the solution was. 
concentrated under diminished pressure to a very thick syrup. 
This was extracted with dry ether. The ethereal solution was 
igain dried over sodium sulfate, concentrated, and distilled. 

The syrup was fractionated as follows: 

Fraction I boiled at 110-115“, p = 0.5 mm. and had 55.6 per cent CHjO. 
« jj u u 120-130", p = 0.5 “ contained®.75per cent 

C and 7.83 per cent H. 


Fraction II was heated at 80° in high vacuum for several hours 
and then distilled. This was repeated several times. A distil¬ 
late was finally obtained, boiling between 115-120°. The syrup 
did not crystallize even on cooling. It reacted acid to litmus. 
0.1081 gm. substance was titrated with 10 cc. of n NaOH and 
after standing at 50° for 2 hours, required 5.7 cc. of n acid for neu- 


® Freudenberg, K., and Hixon, R. M., Ber. chem. Gee., 1923, Ivi, 2119. 
* Irvine, J. C., and Moody, A. M., J. Chem. Soe., 1905, Ixxxvii, 1462. 
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tralization. 0.1081 gm. of substance, therefore, neutralized 4.3 
cc. of N NaOH equivalent to a molecular weight of 252. The 
substance analyzed as follows: 

0.1052 gm. substance: 0.1938 gm. C502 and 0.0742 gm. HjO. 

0.1094 “ « 0.4298 ‘‘Ag I. 

CioHisOe, Calculated. C 51.2, H 7.70, CHaO 53.0. 

Found. 50.23, 7.89, “ 51.86. 


It is evident that the material was the lactone containing a small 
proportion of the acid. However, on repeated fractional distillar 
tions, the composition remained constant. 

This substance had the following rotations: 

In Water. 


[«] 


20 

D 


Initial. 

+ 3.0* X 100 
1X2.85 


+ 105* 


w: 


120 

cull. 


Equilibrium. 

+ 1.35*X100 
1 X 2.85 " 


+ 45.6* 


The Optical Rotation of the Sodium Salt. 

The substance was dissolved in 0.2 n NaOH. 




+1.04* X 100 
1 X 2.512 


+ 41.6* 


The Optical Rotation of the Free Add. 

The substance was dissolved in 5 cc. of 0.4 n NaOH and allowed 
to stand at about 50® for 2 hours, cooled, and acidified with 5 cc. 
of 0.6 N HCl. The reading was taken immediately and the solu¬ 
tion was then set aside at 50®. Final equilibrium was only reached 
after 24 hours. 




Initial. After 2 hours. 

+ 0.43** X 100 , .o r 0'^*" X 100 


1 X 2.724 


1 X 2.724 


= +29.5° 




After 24 hours. 
+ I.14°X XOO 
1 X 2.724 


= +42.0“ 




STRUCnmE OF DIACETONE GLUCOSE. 

SECOND PAPER. 

a-METHYL GLUCURONIC ACID AND 4-METEyL GLUCOHEPTONlC 
LACTONE. 

Bt P. a. LEVENE and G. M. MEYER. 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller InstiMe for Medical Research,) 
(Received for publication, April 17, 1924.) 


Two important details in the structure of diacetone glucose are 
in dispute. One refers to the position of the second acetone group 
and other to the nature of the oxidic ring. The first detafl 
was satisfactorily solved by Levene and Meyer^ as well as by 
Karrer® and seems now to be generally accepted. The second 
point is still under discussion. According to the view of so emi¬ 
nent an authority as Irvine,* the oxidic ring has the structure of 
that of the 7 sugars. On the other hand, Freudenberg and 
Doser* attribute to it the usual butylene oxidic structure. H. 
Ohte* in his very recent publication makes it clear that the evi¬ 
dence brought forth by either group of workers is not convincing. 
We also felt the need of more data before a final conclusion could 
be formulated. Hence the present work. 
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^ Levene, P. A., and Meyer, G. M., J, BioL Chm,^ 1922, Uv, 805. 
^Earrer, P., aadHorwits, 0., Sdvetiea CMm, AetOf 1^1, iv, 728. 

♦ Imi^, J. G., and Patterson, J., Chm. 8oc,f 19^ cxsti, 2145. 

♦ Freudenbei^, E., and Doeer, A., Ber. ckm. <?««., 1923, Ivi, 1243. 

♦ Ohfe, H., Per. chem, Ges.j 1SQ4, Ixxv, 408. 
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Structure of Diacetone Glucose. II 


The above graphic presentations indicate that the reduction of 
the monomethyl saccharolactone previously obtained by us on 
oxidation of monomethyl glucose could furnish evidence as to the 
position of the methyl group. If it is in position 3, then the result¬ 
ing substance by I, II, and III should be d-S-methyl glucuronic 
acid. If it is in position 4, then by IV, V, and VI the resulting 
substance should be Z-3-methyl guluronic acid. 

The results of our present experiments point to the fonnation of 
€^3-methyl glucuronic acid. This conclusk>n is readbed on the 
basis of the properties of the p-bromo|^nyihydbrasine demnlhres 
of glucu3X>Dic acid and of the new subetanae. Hie direolion of 
mutarotation of the p-brmnophenylhydrazme derivative of 
^ucuronic acid is the same as that oi p-bromophenyl ^ucosa- 
zone. It was pointed out by Levene and La Forge® that the 
mutarotation of d-glucoeasone shows a decline in the numerical 
value, the direction of the rotation being to the left. In this respect 
the p-bpomophenylosasone of glucose and the corre^^cnding deriv¬ 
ative of ^ucuronic acid are identical. The of 

each is in the sense of a decrease in ntimerioal vshie and the demo¬ 
tion is to the left. The new substance fomie a p-bromc^phMli- 
hydrazine derivative with practically the same propertios as that 
cf glucuronie acid and having the same character of mutarotation. 
H the suhetance had the stnicture of 2-^^methyl guluronic acid, 
the mutarotation i^uld have had the opposite character; namely, 
it shoidd have shown an increase in the numerical value of its 
rotation as does tte p-bromopbenylosazone of gulose.^ For final 
proof, it is hoped eventually to prepare l-3-methyl guluronic acid. 

A aeeond source of information regarding the structure of the 
moiioiiietii3d glucose may be obtained from the heptonic acids 


derived from it. 

H OH 

CO—'1 

H OH , 

r -CO 
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1 

H(ioH 

mooB .! 
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) O, H<k>H ^ 

H<ioH 
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j ■ 

CH,OCH 

* .(j>H * 

j 
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' HCOCH, 
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SKk>H 

c!h,oh 

mhoB 

h(!joh 
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CH,OH CH,OH 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Dextro. 


Leva. 


• Levene, P. A., and La Foige, F., J. Biol. Chem., 1915, xxx, 429. 
» Levene, P. A, /. BM. Chem., 1915, xx, 
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From there graphic formulas it is evident that 3-methyl ^ucore 
should yield a dextro-rotatory heptonic lactone, whereas 4r-methyl 
glucose should lead to a levo-rotatory heptonic lactone. The 
methyl glucoheptonic lactone obtained from our methyl glucose is 
dextro-rotatory. The lactone obtained from unsubstituted glu¬ 
cose is levo-rotatory. 

The synthesis of the 4-methyl heptonic lactone had still another 
theoretical interest. The sugars with oxidic rings other than the 
butylene oxidic acquire an increasing interest. Their synthesis 
depends upon the preparation of lactones having structures 
different frran the 1,4-lactonic. Thus, it was important to in¬ 
quire whether lactones form 4-me1hyl sugar acids. This ques¬ 
tion was answered in the affirmative throu^ the present ob- 
rervation. The reduction of the lactone to the corresponding 
sugar is now in pit^ress. 

A second point of interest is the followii^. It was noted by 
Levene that in the sugar acids, the free acids and their salts rotate 
polarized light in opposite direction^. The question arose as to 
whether this is a peculiarity only of those sugar acids that form 
l,44actones, or whether the phenomenon is independent of the 
diaracter of the lactone which the acid forms. It is seen from the 
j^esent work that 4-methyl-a!-glucoheptonic acid- behaves in this 
re^rect as the non-substituted sugar acids. Onthe other hand, the 
teiramethyl mannonic acids show the same direction of rotation 
whether in the form of free acid or its salt. 

BiXFBBiuramii. 

Prepcaraiion of S-M^yl Olvmronic Add. —12.0 gm. of the crsretal- 
Hne methyl saccharolactone were reduced in the usual maimer 
with a 2 per cent Sodium ama^am. 25.0 gm. of the amalgam were 
required for the maximum reduction. Calculating on the basis of 
the reducing power of glucose, the yield of glucuronic acid was 20 
per cent of the emplo 3 ?ed lactone. In view of the small quantity 
of material on hand, no attempt was made to obtain the crystal¬ 
line methyl glucuronic acid. The reaction product was concen¬ 
trated to a small volume, rendered slightly acid to Congo red by 
means of soffuric acid, and the major i»rt of tire salt removed by the 
addition of 99 per cent alcohol. The filtrate was then concentrated 
to about 160 re. An equal volume of water was added. One-half 
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of the solution, containing about 1.2 gm. of glucurome md 
then partiahy neutralised with sodi^ hydroade until it ra^h^ 
acid to litmus, but not to Congo red. To this solution 3.5 of 
p-bromophenylhydrazide hydrochloride and the ^e wei^t 
Lium ^tate were added and the solution was altowed to 

onawaterbath. Soon the osazone began to crystallize m the to 

of abri^t yeUowflocculent mass, conning of iniet06(»|J0 na^. 
After about 30 minutes,the first lotof the osazone was filte^and 

the filtrate was ^ain placed on a water l»tii. 

repeated several times. All the predptates ^re eombined «d 

suspended in ether to which a Uttle acetic acid was added, 
extraction with ether and glacial acetic acid was related until a 
sample, examined under the microscope, show^ the absence of 
oil droriets. The yield of the dried material in this degree of pm- 
fication was 0.700 gm. It was practically pure, as anal}^ has 
shown- However, it was onee recrystallized from a mi x^ ol dco- 
holie eth«. The first product was the p 43 romogl Wyapyw^ 
p 4 )«){cao|ifaeDylhjdrazine ghlcuronate. In oth«P 

atanee eontianed 3 equivalente of p-bi«B^phe»^J**P^ 

nfM^Uaitg pomt of the Bobstanee was 187*TJ- and it aaaferwd as 
ftdbws: 

O.im m- iitoteaee: 0.1516 go. CO, »d _ 7=0 , 

8 0071 “ “ 9.8 oc. nitrogen g*B a* J = 24“C. and p- 758.3. 

»781.68). TamA. «-09. 3 

The optisidrotefckm aadihedi^ mutarotation(inpyrir 
Aiim Acibidaolidiwa) areeomp 


and with 


thaidrg^Qooee. 




InitinL 

-0.82*X1C». 


1X05 

O i rie a lfro ^^Mcaraiwe And. 
' Initin}. 

- lot* X u» _ 
1X65 


-104“ 








EquOOirinm. 

-007“X100 . 

1X05 


IquilibEiaok. 
- 0.90“ X100. 
1X05 


-14“ 


-180“ 
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Osazone of Glucose^ 

Initial. 

r 138 -0.40^X100 

1X0.5- 


•80® 


Osctzone of Glucose. 

Initial. 

r - 0.06® X 100 
LQiJd 1X0.5" 


- 12 ® 




Equilibrium. 
- 0.03® X 100 
1X0.5 


- 6 ® 


Equilibrium, 
r iM - 0.19® X 100 
Nd~ 1X0.5 


-38® 


S-Methyl Glucose .—^It was found that 3-methyl glucose could be 
prepared by hydrolyzing 3-methyl diacetone glucose with sulfuric 
acid instead of hydrochloric acid. The use of silver carbonate 
was thereby avoided. 30 gm. of 3-methyl diacetone glucose were 
hydrolyzed with 600 cc. of 50 per cent alcohol, containing 1 per 
cent sulfuric acid in boiling water for 2 hours. An equal volume 
of boiling water is then added and the acid immediately neutralized 
with freshly precipitated barium carbonate. The solution is 
filtered with the aid of a little norit and concentrated to a syrup 
under diminis hed pressure. The syrup is taken up in hot methyl 
alcohol and filtered. 3-methyl glucose crystallizes from the filtrate 
on cooling. The yield including the quantities recovered from 
the mother liquor is about 60 i>er cent of the 3-methyl diacetone 
glucose used. 


PreparaUcm of dr4-M€ihyl‘Ot^iu:oheptonw Lctctane. 

20.0 gm. of methyl glucose were dissolved in 40 cc. of water. 
5 cc. of an 80 per cent solution of prusac acid and a few drops of 
ammonia were added. The solution was allowed to stand at 
room temperature for 4 da 3 rs. It turned quite dark after 2 da 3 rs. 
Another portion of 5 cc. of prussic acid was added and the solution 
allowed to stand 3 days. The further treatment was the usual in 
similar work. The final syrup on standing began to cr 3 ?stallize. 
The cryistals were recrystalli^d from methyl alcohol and showed, 
the composition of d-4-methyl glucoheptonic lactone. Its melt 
point was 204®C- and ft had the followii^ composition. 

0.0096 gm. substance: 0.1570 gm. COs and 0.0562 gm. HaO. 

CsHhOt. Calculated. C 43.2^ H 6.35. 

Found. “ 43.15, « 6.34. 


THB JOITBNAZ. OF BIOLCKflCAl# CfPraCfipSF, VOIu KS, SO* 1 
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Structure of Diacetone Glucose. II 


The optical rotation in water was as follows: 


Initial. 

r + 0 . 96 "X 100 
[oJb 1 V 2 


+ 48° 




Equilibrinm. 
+ 0 . 07 ° X 100 
1 X 2 


In 0.6 N NaOH and wanned to 50°C. for 2 hours. 


r-.H + 0.14'X100 

l«J»- 1X0.1938 


+ 7 . 2 ° 


The substance was dissolved in 5 cc. of 0.417 NaOH and kept at 
50°C. for 2 hours. It was then cooled to 0®C, and acidified with 
5 cc. of 0.6 N HG. After the initial reading the solution was kept 
at 50“C. imtil equilibrium was establidied. 


Initial. 

r 1. _ - 0 . 30 ° X 100 
lajs 1 y, 2.006 


-14.9° 


Equilibrium. 

r -f 0 . 06 “ X 100 

l«Ji> , 1 X 2.006 


+ 3.0° 


Behacior of d-orGlucoheptonic Ladone. 

This substance was prepared acconling to Fisdier. itai sodlieiS 
point was at 148°C. and it had the following corapoBitHai: 


0.1035 gm. subatance: 0.1508 grn. COi and 0,054 pa. £U3. 

CiHi^ 7 . CaleuUted. O 40.40, H 5.74. 

Found. " 09.73, “ 6.86. 


llie rotation of the substance in wader was as follows: 



- 1.12° X 100 ^ « 

—rx2- 


w: 


Equilibrium. 

-i.y°xioo ^-^_o° 


In 0.5 K NaOH: 




+ 0 . 08 “ X 100 
1X2.012 


+ 3.98° 


Hie substance was dissolved in 5 cc. (tf 0.4 n NaOH and acidi¬ 
fied with 5 oc. of 0.6 N HCl as previomdy described. 




ladiU. 

- 0.18° X100 
tX2J&m 


-8.7* 


[«]: 


Equiiibriuixu 
-Q.SS“X10D 
1X2.072 ''^«*** 



ON THE SYNTHESIS OF HYDROXY AMINES BY THE 
CURTIHS METHOD. 

By P. a. LEVENE J. SCHEIDEGGER, . 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 

(Received for publication, April 17, 1924-) 

In connection with the work on the structure of sphingosine 
it is desirable to prepare the higher hydroxy amines. A general 
method for preparing the lower members of this series consists 
in the condensation of aldehydes with nitromethane, with sub¬ 
sequent reduction. The higher aldehydes are not so easily pre¬ 
pared as the lower ones and neither are they so readily purified. 
On the other hand, higher fatty acids can be prepared in a high 
degree of purity. For this reason it seemed desirable to test 
whether jS-hydroxy acids can be converted into 2-hydroxy a min es 
by the method employed by Curtius for the preparation of amines.. 
Should this S 3 mthesis be possible, then hydroxy amines with the 
hydroxyl in other positions will also be accessible by the same 
method. 

The present communication contains a report on the preparation 
of 2-hydroxypropylamine by the Curtius process. 

The starting point was acetoacetic acid which was reduced to 
jS-hydroxybutyiic, which was converted into the ester, and 
&is into the hydrazide. The hydrazide was converted into 
2-hydroxypropylurea, which was then hydrolyzed into 2-hydroxy- 
pzopylamine. 

CH»CH(OH) 

CH^CHCOH) 

EXPERIMENTAL PART. 

Hydroxyliutsrrie acid was prepared by the method of 
Widicenus by the reduction of acetoacetic ester with sodium 
amalgam. It was converted into the ester in the usual way. 

179 ' 


CHsCOOGiHs 

CH,CON<^fl 


CH« CH(OH)CH, CO NH 
yNHCH, CH(OH)GH, 


^NHCHs CH {OH)CHa 
NH,OH*GH(OH)CH, 
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0-Hydroxybutyrii: Hydroxide. —10.0 gm. were brought to a boil 
with reflux condenser. 13.0 gm. of ethyl-(8-hydroxybutyrate were 
allowed to flow in very slowly from a dropping funnel. The 
solution was then kept boiling for about 30 minutes and then 
allowed to digest for 11 hours on a hot water bath. On cooling, 
the hydrazide crystallized in long needles. It was easily filtered 
and recrystaUized from a little alcohol. It melted at 119-120“C. 

0.1000 gm. substance: 20.6 cc. at Na = 22°C. and p 76S.9 mm. 

Calculated. N 23.7. 

Found. “ 24.12. 

^Hydroxylndyrylcmde. —10.0 gm. of the hydrazide were dis¬ 
solved in 8.7 cc. of concentrated solution of aqueous hydrogen 
chloride and tranrferred to a separatory funnel. To this solution 
were added 6.0 gm. of sodium nitrite in concentrated solution. A 
layer of ether was added to the solution of the hydrazide before 
the addition of the nitrite. The mixture was vigoroody ahBLlc<| ji | 
The extraction with ether was repeated sevetal 
ethereal extracts were then washed witii water. ’X^.^Ked 
ethereal extract was taken up into 100 ee. of flO per d^^lMfliol 
and allowed to remain on the water bath with mSiax^ about 
18 hours. The solution was then oonoefntrated un^r diminished 
pressure to a thick Efyrup. The substaBoecxystaflized on standing 
in the refrigerator. It was d^queso^. F<»’ purification, the 
crystals (filtered on suction at the tanperature of about -f-2°C.) 
were dissolved in ether. Hw ethereal scfiution was dried over 
sodhan sulfate and dry ethereal solution allowed to evaporate in 
a vaomBB desiceator over sulfuric add. The residue crystallized 
wiHOi piaeed in a refrigerator. These crj’stals, however, were 
not anidytiealb^ pure. For identification, it was ctmvenient to 
ctBtveri tl^m into the {derate. 

Far tins the crystals were dissolved in an alcoholic solution of 
pierie add, ctHrtaming a little more than two equivalents of the 
add, and the adatloQ was allowed to stand in a vacuum desiceator 
Heavy prisms settled out. The substance was re- 
(stystaOiaed £ram water. It melted at 118-119°C. and had the 
fdknrizig eompodtionL 

fl.lfnOgaaaWbetaiWa^ ».4D(w.Ntatl » 24°C. 7S6.S. 

CUBtalfdCh*. Caleub^d. N 18.61. 
iMaLwt.eOS.%) Found. “ 18.75. 
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i~Hydroxypropylamine. —3.0 gm. of the crystalline urea de* 
rivative were taken up with 3.5 gm. of concentrated aqueous 
hydrogen chloride and heated in a sealed tube at 135®C. for 6 
hours. The reaction product was concentrated in vacuo and an 
excess of the alcoholic solution of chloroplatinic acid was added* 
The platinic salt of the base soon crystallized. It was recrystal'^ 
lized from methyl alcohol. The substance contracted at 205® 
and melted at 210°C. It analyzed as follows: 

0.1024 gm. substance: 0.0484 gm. COj and 0.0346 gm. HsO. 

0.0064 « 0.0357 Pt. 

CeHi80aN,PtCi4-2HCl. Calculated. C 12.85, H 3.59, Pt 34.84. 

Found. » 12.88, 3.78, " 34.95. 




THE ISOLATION OF ARACHIDONIC ACID FROM 
BRAIN TISSUE. 


Bt LAURENCE G. WESSON. 

{From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore.) 

(Received for publication, March 18, 1934.) 

Arachidonic acid, so named by Lewkowitsch,^ is the tetra 
unsaturated, normal, aliphatic C 20 acid, which is present in brain 
tissue, in part at least, as one of the components of the phos- 
phatides lecithin and cephalin. The present work was directed 
toward the easy isolation of this acid, free from other unsaturated 
adds, for use in further investigations. 

The obstacles in the way of a successful isolation of arachidonic 
acid by any one of the few methods^ by which this unstable acid 
has previously been obtained have been the difficulty of purifying 
the phosphatides, the difficulty of separating the various saturated 
and unsaturated acids of these phosphatides from one another, 
and finally the rapidity with which jurachidonic acid becomes 
oxidized and resinified on exposure to air, light, and certain sol¬ 
vents. These difficulties are avoided in the following method by 
saturating the acid at an early stage with bromine, purifying the 
octobromarachidic acid thus obtained, and then debrominating 
the OGftobrom compound whenever it is desired to obtain arachi¬ 
donic acid. 

Method. 

After dehydration cf the ground tissue by means of acetone, it 
m thoroughly extracted in the cold with successive portions of 

^ Lewkowitsoh, J., Cheniical technology and analysis of oils, fats and 
London, Sth edition, 1913, i, 21, 

* Haraey, F., J. PhysioL, 1909, xzxviii, 353. Levene, F. A., and Ingvald- 
T., J . Biot. Chem*, 19^, xliii, 359. Levene, P, A., and Shmns, H. S., 
J. Bud. Chem., 1921, xlviii, 185; 19^, U, 285. Levene, P. A., and Rolf, I. F., 
J. Biol. Chem., 1921, xivi, 193, 363; 1922, li, 507; 1922, liv, 91, 99. 
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Arachidonic Acid 


U. S. P. ether. To the filtered ether extracts liquid bromiiie is 
added, a drop at a time, until a sli^t excess has been obtained. 
A white precipitate forms and slowly settles. After standiag a 
few days, the supernatant liquid is removed, and the precipitate 
washed in the centrifuge with alcohol and ether until the washings 
are colorless. The precipitate is now digested at 37®C. for 24 
hours with 50 per cent alcohol, containing 5 i)er cent hydrogen 
chloride, or at ^°C. for 1 hour with concentrated aqueous hydro¬ 
chloric acid. After the di^stion it is washed successively with 
water, alcohol, and ether, then dried at lOO^C., and pulverized 
to pass a 200 mesh screen. 

The product is a white, or nearly white powder, which has the 
composition of the octobromide of arachidonic acid. About B.5 
gm. are obtainable per kilo of wet brain tissue. 

To obtain the tetra unsaturated acid from this product, copper- 
coated zinc dust is first prepared in the following way.* In a 
flask iffovided with a ground glass-connected reflux ccmdenser, a 
quantity of zinc dust (30 gm.) is treated wi& 1 per Igdro- 
chloric acid for a minute or two to remove the oxidhi'4ta^ ^ 
snface. The zinc is allowed to settle, the dilate a«id ofi, 

and stmoessive portions of 0.5 per cent copper a^ate shhiiion are 
added with dbaking, each time allowing the zine to settle and 
pouring the supernatant liquid. When the zine dust has 
become covered with a black coating of ec^per, it is washed by 
decantation in turn with 95 per cent alecflml and absolute alcohol. 
TUi ooppeiHxtated zinc dust may be used repeatedly. 

1 gm. of octobromaraehidie arid and 75 ee. of absolute alcohol 
are added to the coi^imHioated zine. The alcohol is gently boiled 
wliib a vBy stow stream of dry hydrochloric arid gas is bubbled 
into the liquid. At the end of 1 hour the flask is cooled, and the 
akohriie solution is decanted through a filter into a separatory 
funnel. 5 volumes of water are added, and the arachidonic acid 
(or ethyl e^er) is extracted with ether. The ether is then washed 
w^ an equal vriume ol water and distilled fnnn the arachidonic 
arid tB vaeuo withmit the application of heat. 

In ease free areebklcmie arid rateer than the ethsd ester is 
deoBWl, tie oetobnanarachidic arid is <tobrominated by eopper- 

■liodiSBd frari Oladriooe, J. H., and Tribe, A., /. Chem. Soe., 1881, 
riv. ISA. 
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coated zinc dust and alcohol without the hydrochloric acid gas. 
4 hours or more at the boiling temperature are required to attain 
approjdmately complete dehalogenation in this case. 

DISCUSSION. 

That the intermediate product described above as octobrom- 
arachidic acid is in reality this compound is indicated by the 
following facts: its elementary analysis agrees well with the 
calculated value (Experiment 1); its halogen content is sub¬ 
stantially the same when prepared under widely varying conditions 
(Experiments 1 to 5); and when debrominated it yields arachidonic 
acid (Experiment 7). 

The debrominated product (arachidonic acid or ester) is a 
colorless, or slightly yeUow tinged liquid, possessing a tenacious, 
fishy odor. The free acid, when exposed as a thin film on glass 
to air and light for a day or so, forms a hard, resinous coating. 
It adds hydrogen to form arachidic acid (Experiment 7), and 
bromine to reform octobromarachidic acid (Experiment 6). 

The question as to whether or not it is the same arachidonic 
acid (or acids), present originally in combined form in the tissues, 
cannot, of course, be answered. There may have been a shifting 
of the double bonds caused by the operations of adding and 
removing bromine, or a change in the spatial relationships in the 
molecule. However, we have little reason to suspect that the 
l^oduct obtained by this method is different from the arachidonic 
acid present as glyceride in the tissues, and the technical difficulties 
motioned in a preceding paragraph, which have been encountered 
in other methods of isolating arachidonic acid from the tissues,^ 
aie here to a large extent avoided. 

EXPEEIMENTAL PABT. 

SxperimefU i, Bromination under Anhydrous Conditions.—-JVesh hogs* 
brains were dried and extracted with ether as described above, m.d the ether 
was evaporated in vacuo. The residue in the fiask was then dried by adding 
small portions of absolute alcdbtol and similarly evaporating them, afto 
which it was dissolved in absolute ether. The ether solution was cooled, 
and breanine, wiudi had been dried with concentrated sulfuric acid, was 
aiyed, a drop at a time, until the color remained for 10 minutes. After 
18 hours there was a solid, jelly-like mass in the fiask, due to the eosnpaza* 
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lively small amount of ether used. Alcohol was added to facilitate centri¬ 
fuging, and the procedure used from this point on was like that described 
under “Method” with aqueous hydrochloric acid digestion. 

The thoroughly washed product was analyzed with the following results. 

0.2 gm. substance: 0.1879 gm. COs and 0.0595 gm. HsO. 

0.1 “ “ 0.1604 “ AgBr. 

CjoHwBrjOj. Calculated. C25.42, H 3.39, Br 67.75. 

Found. « 25.62, « 3.33, " 68.26. 

Experiment 2. Brominaiion of Partially Purified Cephalin .—Cephalin 
from sheeps^ brains was partially freed from lecithin by the method of 
Levei:^ and Rolf* until the ratio of amino nitrogen to total nitrogen was 
75:100. This gives the cadmium chloride-cephalin compound, which was 
dried over sulfuric acid in vacuo in the dark for several days. To the 
chloroform solution of this product, a solution of bromine in chloroform was 
added in excess. After remaining in the ice box overnight, the chloroform 
was freed from bromine by an air current, and the chloroform distilled from 
the brominated compounds under reduced pressure. 

Dilute alcoholic hydrochloric acid (2 per cent HCl) was then added, and 
the s^ixture allowed to stand at about 35^0. for 24 hours. The washed and 
dried product contained considerable cadmium and 65.1 per cent bromine. 
The calculated value for bromine in the cadmium salt of octobromi^ac|iidic 
acid (CioHjiBrsOicd) is 64.0 per cent. This product, which apparcsttlil^ is 
mainly the cadmium salt mixed with some free octobromarachidic acid, is 
then suspended in hot water, and the cadmium precipitated by means of 
hydrogen suldde. The mixture of octobrom acid and cadmium sulfide was 
filtered oS and digested with afi excess of warm 10 per cent nitric acid which 
easily dissolved the cadmium sulfide. The residue was filtered off, washed, 
^ied, and analyzed. 

0.1 gm. substance: 0.1593 gm* AgBr. 

CioHnBrgOt. Calculated. Br 67.75. 

Found. 67.79. 

Experiment S, Brominaiion of the Crude Ph&epkatide Mixture.^Aa ether 
extract of hogs* brain tissue was evaporated under reduced pressure to a 
small bulk, and alcohol and alcoholic cadmium chloride solution were 
added. The gummy precipitate was dried in a vacuum desiccator, dis- 
Boived in chloroform, and brominated. The precipitate was then sep¬ 
arated, digested with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, washed, and dried as 
.described above. 

H.l gm. substanoe: O.lfiOi AgBr. 

OMHasBr^. Calculated. Br 67.75. 

Found. ^ 68,14. 


^ Jjevmaie, P. A., and Bolf, I, F., /. Bid, Chem., 1922, liv, 93 (seccmd 
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M^perifnent -f. Broininaiion of the Same Product as in Experiment 8, hut 
Digestion with Aqueous instead of Alcoholic Hydrochloric Acid, 

0.1 gm. substance: 0.1594 gm. AgBr. 

C2aHj2Br802. Calculated. Br 67.75. 

Found. “ 67,84. 

Experiment 5. Bromination as Described under Method.^* —The aque¬ 
ous hydrochloric acid digestion was used. 

0.1 gm. substance: 0.15^ gm. AgBr. 

CaoHisBrgOa. Calculated. Br 67.75. 

Found. “ 68.06, 

Experiment 6, Re^rominaiion of Arachidonic Acid, —0.5 gm. of octo- 
.bromarachidic acid was debrominated as described under “ Method/' 
except that the zinc dust was not copper-coated. The ethyl ester of the 
unsaturated acid thus formed was extracted from the diluted alcohol in the 
manner described above, and treated in a cooled, absolute ether solution 
with a slight excess of bromine. The next day, when the solution had 
remained in the ice box overnight, the precipitate was separated, washed 
once with ether, and dried. The weight of the product obtained was 0.46 
gm. 

0.1 gm. substance: 0.1564 gm. AgBr. 

CsgHiiBrsOsCsHfi. Calculated. Br 65.84, 

Found. 66,56. 

ExperimefU 7, Hydrogenation of Arachidonic Add. —^The method used 
was that of Skita and Meyer.® 0,4 gm. of arachidonic acid, prepared from 
the octobrom addition product by copper-coated zinc dust without the use 
of hydrogen chloride, was reduced by hydrogen under a pressure of about 
10 cm. of mercury, using colloidal platinum as the catalyst. The melting 
point of the crude product was €0®C. This was then crystallized once from 
acetone, and once from absolute ethyl alcohol. The melting point after the* 
first er 3 rBtallization was 65®C., and after the second 67°C. This partially 
purified acid was fused with an equal part of arachidic acid (melting point 
68*’C.), obtained from peanut oil by the method of Schweizer.* The melt¬ 
ing point of the mixture was 66®C-, whereas admixture of an equal part 
of stearic acid, the melting point of which was 61 ®C., lowered the melting 
point to 57®C. 


* Skita, A., and Meyer, W. A., Ber. chem, Ges,, 1912, xlv, 3579. 

• Schweizer, A., Arch, Pharm.^ 1884, xxii, 757- 




A NOTE ON THE TECHNIQUE OF HEART PUNCTURE IN 

THE DOG. 

By E. W. SCHULTZ. 

{From ihe Department of Baeteriology and Experimental Pathology^ Stanford 
University, California.) 

(Received for publication, March 10, 1924.) 

Although obtaining blood by heart puncture is a familiar 
procedure with smaller animals, it appears to be much less utilized 
in experiments on dogs than it would be if investigators appreci¬ 
ated its relative safety, convenience, and freedom from the hem¬ 
orrhage and thrombosis that may result from repeated entrance 
into the vessels. Heart puncture is particularly convenient 
when repeated samples of arterial blood are taken. 

If the bleeding is carried out as directed below, both the ac¬ 
cidents and discomforts to the animal are negligible. We have 
been using tjiis method over a year and during that time have 
taken more than 500 samples. The fatalities have been less 
than 1 per cent on the basis of the number of samples taken. 
These occurred in the early part of our work. The samples 
were taken from 43 dogs, some of which were bled as high as 
45 times. If the entrance is properly made, little or no hem¬ 
orrhage will take place into the pericardial sac or into the heart 
muscle. A heart bled repeatedly usually presents nothing more 
than small depressed x>uncture scars, with possibly a delicate 
deposit of fibrin. The individual punctures are usually con¬ 
fined to an area 2 cm. in diameter. The endocardimn, except 
for the pitting, is usually smooth. No thrombi were found 
in any of the hearts. The actual traumatism is less than is 
usually experienced by bleeding from the veins, especially when 
dWly samples are procured. 

The a n i m al is anesthetized or is held by an attendant, if anes¬ 
thesia is contramdicated by the nature of the experiment. An 
area of about 4 inches in diameter overlying the apex of the 
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Heart Puncture in the Dog 


heart is shaved and painted with iodine. A carefully sharpened 
18 gauge, 3 inch, Luer needle which has been boiled, is now 
attached to a syringe of suitable size. The needle is quickly 
forced through the skin and intercostal space. The point 
at which entrance to the thorax is made is important. The 
needle ^ould enter a little below the apex of the heart, 
so that by making an angle of about 30° with the syringe 
and chest wall and pushing the needle forward, the apex of 
the left ventricle will be entered. This point is approximately 
where the axillary line crosses the fifth intercostal space. If 
the needle is gently pushed forward the impact with the heart 
is eaaly detected. Suction is then made as the needle continues 
forward. It diould not be introduced further than is necessary 
to obtain the blood. This is done to avoid injury of the endo¬ 
cardium and heart muscle opposite the free point of the needle. 
Very little suction is necessary if the needle has been properly 
introduced. Indeed, the plunder may be forced up a short 
distance by the blood pressure. The object of entering the 
hemt at the apex is to avoid hemorrhage from the larger coronary 
#^8e]s and death from hemopericardium. 



THE THERMODYNAMIC RELATIONS OF THE OXYGEN- 
AND BASE-COMBINING PROPERTIES OF BLOOD. 

Bt william C. STADIE and EIRBY A. MARTIN. 

(From the Department of Internal Medidne of Yale University and theMedical 
Service of the New Haven Hospital, New Haven.) 

(Received for publication, March 21, 1224.) 

In this paper the effect of temperature upon the 03^gen disso¬ 
ciation curve of whole blood and its acid-base properties will 
be reported and aa attempt will be made to explain these chaises 
on a thermodynamical basis. 

THEOHBTICAL. 

The physicochemical status of whole blood coming within the 
purview of this paper includes the following facts or hypotheses 
which, on the basis of data already in the literature, are accepted 
with or without reservation. 

1. The combination-of oxygen with hemc^obin in whole blood 
is at least empirically predicted on the basis of Hill’s (1910) well 
known formula. Slightly modified this is 

The above equation is derived from the mass action law on the 
assumption that the mechanism of the oxidation of hemoglobin in 
whole blood is represented by the equation 

(Hb)« + »(0*) (HbO,). 

[h-.)o] [^] [.o] 

At equilibrium K'o is the oxygen dissociation cpnstant of hemoglo¬ 
bin; [HbOgJn is the concentration of the oxyhemoglolan; 1- 
(HbOs!* is the concentration of reduced hemoglobin; and [0*} 
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is the concentration of Os at equilibrium which at any one tempera^ ;,, 
tine may be expressed as partial pre^ure. “n” is a positive whofo 
number or fraction which for pure hemo^obin in the absence of 
salts is 1; and in the presence of salts varies from 1.5 to 3.5. For 
whole blood it is 2.5 ± 0.3. 

By mass action we employ concentrations as indicated above. ■ - 


K'o 


IxCl 




achPo , 

760 


iT 

^ 760 J 


( 2 ) 


Where C is the concentration of hemoglobin, x is the fraction of saturation 
^th oxygen, ao* is the solubility of Os in the system at and Po^ is the 
partial pressure of oxygen. 

As qrdinarily calculated in terms of partial pressure instead of concen¬ 
tration of oxygen the oxygen dissociation constant has a different value. 


Ko = 


X 

(l-ic)Pg, 


(3) 


This is the usual form of Hill's equation. , • 

Since the mass action law requires the active masses to be expressed in 
terms of concentration the correct equilibrium constant should be so cal¬ 
culated. So long, however, as we are working at one temperature it is of 
little significance which method of calculation is used since only the order 
of magnitude of the equilibrium constant will be changed by either choice. 

However, it is obvious that at different temperatures the partial pres¬ 
sures are not comparable and hence the equilibrium constants must be 
expressed in con^ntration terms since it is the active mass in solution with 
which the hembglobm is in equilibrium. It is perhaps more convenient 
to retain Ko in terms of partial pressure since when necessary it may be 
easily converted to K'o, the equilibrium constant in concentration terms. 
It is obvious from equations (2) and (3) that 



;; rsittm oi this conversion factor at 16 and 38®C. are given in Table I. 
The difference in constants as calculated by the two methods corre^ 
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spends to a heat of reaction of 6,700 cals, or 2,800 cals, per mol of oxygen 
which is obviously the molecular heat of solution of oxygen. 

This follows because for Ko the equilibrium occurs between gaseous 
oxygen and hemoglobin in solution and thus the heat effect of the solution 
of O 2 is included. For K'o the equilibrium is between oxygen.in solution 
and hemoglobin in solution so that the heat of solution of oxygen is not 
included. The calculation is made by substituting the value of the con¬ 
version factors into the van’t Hoff isochore. 


No rigid explanation of the significance of has been given. 
It has been called by Barcroft (1914) and Brown and Hill (1923) 
the “degree of aggregation^' of hemoglobin. The addition of 


TABLE I. 


Factor to Corwert log-^ in Partial Pressure Terms to Concentration Terms 
^0 


. for Whole Blood, 

n = 2.4 


t 


, eSOao, 

1 760 

Correspanding 
differencd in heat 
reaction 

15 

31,22 

-3.325 

call. 

38 

21.84 

-3.700 

6,700 


* Van Slyke^s (1922) value of 0, 65 for the relative solubility of gases in 
red blood cells 1,000 X 0,65 a 02 ~ cc. of O 2 dissolved per liter of red blood 
cells. 


salts to pure hemoglobin requires the introduction of values of 
“n” greater than 1 into HilFs formula in order that the calculated 
oxygen dissociation curve may fit the observed. In other words, 
there is an apparent change in the order of reaction. It is difficult 
to see why the aggregation of one reactant should necessarily 
change the order of reaction. In reactions involving substances 
such as water, benzoic acid, etc., which vary markedly in degree 
of aggregation under varying conditions no change in the order 
of their reactions is observed under these varying conditions. 

2. Further, it is assumed that (1) ‘ is constant for any one 
blood over a wide range of pH, and (2) is independent of the oxygen 
tension (degree of saturation). These two assumptions are here 
tentatively accepted. 
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For the first it is difficult to see why H should be free of the aggregate 
power exerted by metallic ions. For the second there is a strong suspicion 
hinted by Henderson (1920) that “n” varies with the degree of saturation 
(and therefore oxygen concentration) at constant pH. At any rate there 
is reason to believe that the explanation implied by in HilFs equation 
does not clear up the chemical mechanism of the combination of oxygen 
and hemoglobin in the presence of salts. In this connection it might be 
mentioned that Wilson (1923) found the osmotic pressure of pure hemo¬ 


globin increased fourfold with the H concentration and, further, Camis 

+ 

(1922) reports changes in degree of aggregation produced byH. More 
significant are the findings of Hartridge and Roughton (1923) who studied 
the velocity of reduction of oxyhemoglobin. They found that for both 
dialyzed hemoglobin and in the presence of salts the reaction is a mono- 
molecular one. Apparently, then, from this direct observation salts do 
not change the order of reaction of oxygen with hemoglobin. 

On the other hand, Brown and Hill (1923) have recently attempted to 
substantiate equation (2) on thermodynamical grounds as representing the 
true mechanism of the oxidation of hemoglobin. 

Brown and Hill^ have sought to determine '‘ri” independently of all 
assumptions. ^Tf blood be exposed to a gas mixture containing a given 
concentration of oxygen at a temperature and a sample taken having a 
degree of saturation yi, and then the same (or similar blood) be exposed 
to the same gas mixture at constant volume at another temperature T 2 , 
and another sample taken given a degree of saturation ya, we may write 


2^1 


- 


yi 




(1-yO (l-y*) 

From these we may eliminate x and n completely by division, so obtaining 

^ 

Kt (1 — yt) 

E * 

Fwan g we may now calculate Qq the heat of absorption of oxygen per one 


mol (Hb)» of hemoglobin with n mols of O 2 .” From independent direct 
measurements of the heat of oxidation per mol of oxygen q is obtained. It 

is evident that n - Hill found 

Qo 

= 2.^±0.13 

It must be pointed out, however, that is here assumed to be constant 
for one oxygen pressure and no more. The conclusion then has no more 
validity than this: that at constant oxygen concentration the active masses 
of hemo^obin and oxyhemoglobin are different from the apparent active 
mass^ in the ratio 


^ Brown and Hill (1923), p. 312. 
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(HbOi) . 2.8/ (HbOs) 
1- (HbO,) ' \l-(HbO.) 


Two dijOSculties still remain in HilPs theory of the combination of oxygen 
by hemoglobin in whole blood: (1) the change of the order of reaction by 
the introduction of salts, and (2) the independence of the affinity of oxygen 
at constant Oh of the amount of oxygen combined. 


3. Increase of acidity of whole blood causes a diminution in the 
value of Kq] the affinity of oxygen for hemoglobin is less. 
Quantitatively the effect has been expressed by the relation 



constant 


This equation rests at present solely upon the experimental results 
of Barcroft (1914), Donegah and Parsons (1919), and others. 

They found that the values of log plotted against pH over 


-narrow ranges of pH (approximately 7.0 to 8.0) gave straight 
lines. These were called by Hasselbalch, ^Teters-Barcroft^' 
lines or more simply ‘T-B’’ lines. The thermodynamic derivar 
tion of the relation between Kq and pH will be given later. 

4. The effect of temperature upon Kq is inverse; i.e., at a 
lower temperature the affinity of oxygen for hemoglobin is greater. 
Quantitatively, the validity of van’t Hoff^s isochore for whole 
bipod is accepted and the relation 


'8 I n Kq \ Qo 

which in the integrated form, employing 10 base logs, is 


Ko CloiT-r) 
K'o 4.6 Tr 


where Qo is the heat of absorption of oxygen by blood per mol 
of ^‘aggregated” hemoglobin, gives the variation of Kq with 
temperature at comstant pH. 

The validity of this assumption rests upon the agreement 
between Qo thermodynamically calculated from the equilibrium 
constants and directly determined by Barcroft and lEIl (1910) 
and Brown and Hill (1923). 
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Note carefully that Qq as above defiaed is the heat of a&- 
s&rption of oxygen by blood (or hemoglobin solution) per 1 mol 
of “aggregated'' hemoglobin and should be distinguished from 
the molecular heat of oxidation of hemoglobin per se which is 
an entirely different quantity. 

The former included the latter and many other heat effects 
besides. Further, it is well to indicate here that 1 mol of hemo¬ 
globin (Hb)„ in Hill's sense is “n" mols in the ordinary termin¬ 
ology. Wherever any confusion might arise in this paper 
the distinction will be pointed out by using the term “aggregated." 

5. The hemoglobin molecule combines chemically with a maxi¬ 
mum of 1 molecule of oxygen. Disregarding for the moment the 
question of aggregation or polymerization the reaction 

Hb "1“ O® HbOs 

represents a true chemical reversible reaction as distinguished from 
“adsorption.” 

The basis for this assumption rests mainly upon (1) Peters’ 
(1912) observations that the relation of iron to oxygen in o^hemo- 
^bin is always exactly 1 atom to 2 and (2) the well known 
specificity of the absorption spectra for reduced oxy- and carbon 
monoxide hemoglobin.® (3) More significant is the fact that 
the maximum combination of oxygen with hemoglobin by weight 
is 0.0019 gm. of Oaper gram of hemo^obin or 32 gm. of Oj per 17,000 
gm. of hemoglobin. Similarly, carbon monoxide combines in the 
ratio of 28 gm. of CO per 17,000 gm. of hemoglobin. These ratios 
hold for many different species of Immoglobm. Osmotic pressure 
determination of pure hemoglobin gives a molecular weight of 
approximately 17,000 so that the combination of Oj and CO with 
hem(^obin is a 1:1 molecuhu' ratio. Now an adsorption process 
may have an a^mptotic limit but only mem chance could fix this 
limit at a 1:1 molecular ratio. The probability that two dissimi¬ 
lar gases couM by dance have in an adsorption process the same 
mdecular limiting ratio is too remote for consideration. 

6. In addity>n to bindii^ oxygen hemoglobin binds base and 
fonctions over i&y^k^ical ranges of pH as a polybasic acid, 
containing an indeterminate muuber of acid groups. Van Slyke 

*See diseussim in Nature {Nature, 1923, exi, 496 and following). 
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•(1922) has shown that the minimum number of acid groups in the 
polybasic acid hemoglobin active over 1 unit of pH is about 5. 
Consideration of Fig. 1 shows that the actual number is probably 
tuore than the minimum and as outside limits gives 7 to 15. Over 
a pH range of 6.5 to 7,5 at 38°C. the pk' values of these groups 
vary from 7.7 to 8.9. In the limiting case these pk' values 
Tfould be about equally spaced so that (approximately) 

pk'i — pk's = pk's — pk'j =...., <0.1 

7. The total base at any pH bound by reduced hemoglobin is the 
sum of the base bound to each radical; i.e., 

Be (teaZ) = Bie + Bse + Bse ..... 

8. There is strong presumptive evidence that hemoglobin binds 
■oxygen only at one portion of the molecular; viz,, the hematin por¬ 
tion. The reaction is intimately concerned with an iron atom and 
E carboxyl (or other acid) group. By virtue of the introduc¬ 
tion of electronegative oxygen in close proxhnity to one acid radi¬ 
cal the ionization of this “oxylabile” radical as an acid is increased. 
The degree of increase is, as calculated from the data of Haldane, 
Doisy, Van Slyke, and others, 

^*-20*10 

kr 

where ko and h is the ionization constant of the acid radical in 
question in the oxidized and reduced form, respectively. As 
'tefore, the base bound by oxyhemo^obin is the sximmation of 
the base bound to each radical or 

Bo {total) - Bi(o) - Bi(E) + B2b + Bse +... 

In o^er words, oxyhemoglobin combines at constant pH with 
(Bioo)—^B i(r)) inore base than reduced hemoglobin. 

The assunayption that one and only one of the acid radicals of 
reduced hemo^obin has its ionization constant changed upon 
oxidation has been tacitly made by Henderson (1920) and HSl 
(1923) without j%>rous proof. As a corollary to Section 5 aboveit 
is a natural and conceivable h 3 rpothesis that if but 1 molecute Of 
oxygen combines with 1 molecule of hemo^obin its .sphere di ine- ■ 
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fiuence would be limited. In the hematin portion of the molecule 
this influence might be so limited as to affect one acid group alone. 
That the introduction of oxygen close to a carboxyl does increase 
the ionization of the acid group is well known; c.gr., the change of 
propionic to lactic acid (as cited by Parsons) gives 

^lactic 


The proof of this assumption can be furnished in two ways. 
( 1 ) By calculating Bko) — Bkr) and checking the calculated 
values with the observed. (2) By calculating the values of 
Ko on the basis of the assumption and comparing with observed 
Ko* Both types of proof are presented in this paper. 

Van Slyke® has unpublished data at 38°C., in addition to his 
published data of 1923, on the value of Bq—Br over a wide range 
of pH in proof of this assumption. 

9. The total titration curve of reduced whole blood, BHb 
plotted against pH or BHCO 3 against pH, is a straight line; 
f.e., 



' constant = /5 eC 


Where p is the molecular buffer of reduced hemoglobin and 
C ^ concentration. jSr is 3.0 zfc 0.5 mols of base. 

The basis for Sections 6 , 7, 8 , and 9 rests upon the early work 
of Hasselbalch and Lundsgaard (1912); Christiansen, Douglas, 
and Haldane (1914); Parsons (1920); Henderson (1920); and more 
recently that of Van Slyke (1922). Further, corroboration is 
given in this paper. 

10. For oxyhemoglobin the total titration curve is concave to 
the pH coordinate and the expression 

represent the relation between base bound and pH. 

F%. 1 is a sohanatic illustration of the statements made under 
Sections 7 to 10 . The ordinates are mols of base bound by hemo- 


* Personail communication. 
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Fig. 1. The titration curves of polyhasic hemoglobin-acid in whole blood at S8 and 1S°C. T]i«! 
Jieavy curved Hues are the titration curves of the strongest and the weakest acid groups j 
effective at SS^C. between pH 6.5 to 7.6. Between these two about sixfceep s^eid groups of| 
intermediate strength function. The total base bound by these sixteen acid groups at anJ 
given pH gives the titration curve of reduced hemoglobin at 38°C, Oxygenation increases th| 
^strength of one acid group so that its titration curve is moved toward the left. The tot^ 
bound by this group plus the remaining unaffected groups give the titration curve of 
globin which is concave toward the abscissae. Decrease in temperature decreases the 
of all the acid groups of hemoglobin-acid. This results in a displacement of all the curv^i^lH 
alkaline 'side. A similar diagram is shown for the acid groups and whole blood at 
.experimental points are shown as dots and circles. 
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globin; the absci®se pH. At pH 6.5 (approximately" the isoeleo:* 
trie point , at Z8°C.) no base is bound. If whole reduced , blood 
be titrated at 38“C. the titration curve will be a straight line the 
^ope of which is jS^ = 2.8 or the mols of base taken up by a mol 
of hemoglobin over a pH change of 1 unit. Srice hemoglobin is 
a polybasic acid we may draw the titration curves of the individual 
acid groups. The first of these is represented by a heavy line. 
JTow it is evident from the titration curve that a weak acid com¬ 
bines with practically no base at a pH 1.2 units on the acid, side of 
its pk'. It follows that the strongest add in hemoglobin active 
at pH 6.5 has a pk^ of 6.5 -j- 1.2 = 7.7. Similarly, at pH 7.5 
no add group weaker than pk' = 8.7 can bind appreciable base. 
In other words, the add groups effective between pH 6.5 to 7.5 
have pk' values between 7.7 and 8.7. Since from the curve the 
strongest binds only 0.4 mol of base at pH 7.5 and the others bind 
less it may be readily seen that for one limit, if about sixteen acid 
groups whose pk' values are equally spaced are assumed to func¬ 
tion between these limits, approximately 2.8 mols of base will be 
bound by them at pH 7.5. This, of course, is /3 h the amount bound 
by whole reduced blood over 1 pH unit. At aU points between 
6.5 to 7.5 the locus of the sums of the bases boimd by the sixteen 
acid groups will form a straight line which is the total titration 
curve df whole blood. That the pk' values of these acid groups are 
approximately equally spaced follows because of the straigWess 
of the .whole blood titration curve. As the contrasting limit we 
may conceive of seven acid groups whose pk' values are the same, 
».«. 7.7, in which case the total titration curve would be an elon¬ 
gated single titration curve with a double curvature, which would 
sufiSciently deviate from straightness to be experimentally detected. 

This description is by no means intended to represent the exact 
condition of t^e acid groups.in hemoglobin but rather to give the 
approximate conceivable limits. Thus it may be said that there 
.are from seven to sixteen acid groups in hemoglobin active over 1 
pH unit. The pk' values of these groups vary from identity to 
each other to values increasing by approximately equal increments 
which approach 0.1 in value. Since the titration curve of reduced 
hemoglobin is a strai^t line over a considerable pH range the 
later condition is probably nearer the real one. 
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When oxygen combines with hemoglobin cm acid group increases 
its ionization. In consequence the titration curve of this “oxy- 
labile” group is shifted 1.2 units toward the acid side since Ic® 

^ = 1.2 (approximately). Oxyhemoglobin then combines with 

more base at any given pH by an amount 

ABo - R “ Bl(o) — Bi(r) 

The titration curve of oxidized whole blood is then drawn by 
adding to the curve for reduced blood these increments cA base. 
As shown it becomes a curve concave to the abscissa. 

11. The dissociation constants of the acid radical of hemogbbin 
change with temperature proportionately to the heat of ionizar 
tk>n. The validity of the van’t Hoff isochore is assumed so that 

d In kgeid _ QiteU ' j-. 

dr " RT^ ^ ^ 

represents the change of any h gcid of hemoglobin with temperature. 

+ 

g oeij is the heat of ionization per equivalent of H. The change 
of dissociation constant for all the acid radicals with temperature 
is approximately the same. 

Proof of these assumptions is offered here for the first time. 

12. The dissociation constant of carbonic acid changes in blood 
irith temperature according to the same relation. 

13. In blood the two acids chiefly concerned in the acid-base 
equilibrium are carbonic and hemoglobin-acid. AU base shift witit 
yarying pH at any temperature may be assumed for most of the 
purpo^ of this paper to involve chaises in these two adds. 

14. The base chiefly concerned in the acid-base shift is sodium. 
Por &e purpose of this paper all others are neglected. 

15. The isoelectric point of reduced hemo^obin is about pH 
fi.8 at 20'’C. At this point by definition it combines with minimum 
2)886. For hemoglobin this is practically zero. 


EXPBBUCBNTAL. 

The blood used was the whole blood of W. C. S. and was .drawfi 
usually in the morning, udng as little stasis as posdble. Xt was 
nxalated witix neutjral potasdum oxalate to 0.2 per cent and 
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For saturation in tonometers under known conditions ii|^ 
method known as the “first saturation method” of Austin et al" 
(1922) was used. One or more saturations were done at 15 rh 0.1° 
or 38 ± 0.1° according to the nature of the experiment.^- The 
analyses of the gas phase were done using the Haldane-Bfenderson 
gas apparatus. 

The blood was transferred to mercury receivers and analyzed, 
with precautions to prevent loss or gain of gases. 

The blood gases (COj and O 2 ) were determined in duplicate on 
the Van Slyke constant volume blood gas apparatus. 

The pH values of the plasma at 15°G. were determined, using 
Cullen's (1922) colorimetric method. The readings were done 
with both diluted plasma and standards at 15°C. Inasmuch as 
the empirical correction for the colorimetric method has not been 
determined at 16°C. the results are reported as read + 0.04, which 
correction was obtained from Cullen’s data by extrapolation. The 
pH values at 38°C. are calculated, using a constant pKi of 6.15. 


DISCUSSION. 

Part I. Thermodynamic Relations, of ike Base-Binding Properties 

of the Blood. 

1. Detenmnaiion of the Change of pKstcOt for Whole Blood 
vfiik Temperatwe, —^The value of the dissociation con¬ 

stant of carbonic acid is known to change with temperature in 
aqueous solutions. This change has been measured accurately 
by conductivity measurements and from these measurements the 
heat of ionization of H 2 COS has been calculated from the relation 

d In feHiOOi _ gH.OO» 
d T RT* 


to be —2,800 cals. (Landolt-Bfirnstein). The order of this change 
in whole blood was determined in Experiment 1, from determina¬ 
tions of the value of pKi at 15°C. The average value obtained 
was 6.27 ± 0.05. 

This value of pKi practically agrees with that of Warburg (1922) 
determine at 18°C. who used a hydrogen electrode. Together 
with Warburg’s and Hasselbalch’s (1911) results it is apparent that 
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the pKi of carbonic acid in whole blood is greater at 15®C. than 
at 38°C. and of the order of magnitude which would be calculated 
from the heat of ionization using pKi = 6.15 at 38®C. which latter 
value is well established by Cullen (1922) and others. 

The assumption then that the van’t Hoff isochore gives the 
variation of ^'h^cos with temperature in whole blood is justified. 
In all subsequent calculations a pKi of 6.30 for whole blood at 15®C. 
is used. These values are calculated from the values at 38°C. 
pKi = 6.15 for whole blood using —2,800 cals, as the heat of 
ionization of carbonic acid. 

The use of a constant pKi for whole blood at. 15 and 38® over a range of 
pH of about 1 unit and at varying degrees of saturation is warranted only 
because the results reported here are comparative'. Factors changing pKi 
at one temperature^ would likewise change it in the same direction at the 
other temperature. There is no re^on to believe that variations in the 
magnitude of these changed at different temperature and at any pH would 
alter the general conclusions. 

The authors realize that the use of an extrapolated correction 
of + 0.04 pH from Cullen’s data on the colorimetric pH at 20®C. 
to 15°C. is uncertain. It has been used in lieu of other data. Any 
future determinations at 15°C., if anything, would tend to dimm¬ 
ish this correction so that the pKi value at 15°C. found here would 
be less. This would result in a calculated heat of ionization of 
carbonic acid less than —2,800 cals. There is no a priori reason 
for believing that the heat of ionization in blood would be differ¬ 
ent from that in aqueous solutions. 

In fact the heat calculated from the equilibrium constant repre^ 
sents the change of free energy of the reaction 

+ - 
H,CO,^H + HCO* 

when the reaction goes completely from left to right. This must 
be the same regardless of where or how the reaction is brought 
about. If the heat so calculated for blood from the experimental 
data does not agree with the heat as measured in aqueous solu¬ 
tions, the inevitable conclusion reached is that the dissociation of 
carbonic acid in blood is different from that in water. The weight 
of evidence is against this last hypothesis. Therefore, the agree¬ 
ment of the value foimd here with that of Warburg and HasseV 
balch and the agreement of the heat of ionization of H 2 CX >3 oalcu- 
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lated for blood from these data with that fo\md by Walker and Cor- 
mack (1900) for aqueous solutions,of carbonic acid make these, 
values close approximations to the real ones. 

A criticism offered by Professors J. H. Austin and G. E. Cullen, 
of the Department of Research Medicine, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, who reviewed this paper in the manuscript form must be' 
discussed here. While they do not object to the validity of the, 
van’t Hoff isochore for carbonic acid in blood they rightly main¬ 
tain that the agreement of the heats of ionization in blood and in, 
water obtained by n. M. p. measurements is, quite aside from 
matters of technique, not a rigid proof. This arises because ihe 
hydrogen ion concentration determined by the hydrogra electrode- 
at any temperature is not the true hydrogen ion concentration, 

but rather the square root of the activation product of the refer- 

+ 

ence substance. To make this dear, if the reference H standard 
be 0.1 molar HCl, e. m. p, measurements at any given temperature 
give the activity of HCl; i.e., 

CHCa = Van • aci 

We can only make this equal to H by assuming = Oca. 

. + 

This, of course, is unwarranted dnce the activities of H, the hydro¬ 
gen ion, and chlorine ion are known to be unequal. So long as we 
ate working at one temperature this is of Httle consequence, but 
in dranging to another temperature a further difficulty arises since, 
although we know the change of activity of HCl with temperature, 
we do not know the change of activity of the individual ions. 
There is reason to believe that the rate of temperature change is 
different for the two ions. At thfe second temperature as before 
we are compelled to make the same assumption and we compare 
at the two temperatures, not hydrogen ion concentrations but 
square roots of aetivaiion products. We cannot escape this 
dffemma until the activity of the individual ions is measurable. 

ri^nous proof of ■the validity of the van’t Hoff isochore for 
HaCOj in blood (as w^ as in water) must wait upon this. We 
ean accept it for the present on pure thermodynamic grounds with 
asimranoe Hiat its use will necessitate no future •violent changes 
general ocmelasions reached. 
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If the pKi for carbonic acid at 15®C. used here be subsequently 
found to be too high the heat of ionization of hemoglobin calculated 
in the folloimg section would be too high.. However, these con¬ 
siderations would in no wise affect the method of treatment of the 
subject employed here nor the general conclusions reached. 

Caleulatim cf the Heat of Ionization of HmogloUn-Add per 

EquioakrU of H. —^In Fig. 1 are drawn the titration curves of all 
the acid groups of the weakpolybasic acid-reduced hemoglobin (of 
which there are at least sixteen effective at pH 6.5 to 7.5) at 38°C. 
The total titration curve of these acids will be the sum of the indi¬ 
vidual curves and will be the titration curve of blood. This is 
represented by a line drawn through the experimental points. 
For any one acid group at any pH we may put for its fraction of the 
total base bound 

BiHb- C* (8> 

, + Hi 


If the temperature be lowered to 15®C. the titration curves of all 
the acid groups will be shifted to the acid or alkaline side according 
as the.acid becomes weaker or stronger; i.e., according as the heat 
of iomzation is positive or negative. If the heat of ionization be 
the same for all groups the shift of each will be the same. This in 
the light of Meyerhof’s (1922) results on the heat of ionization of 
various protein acids is a probable assumption. The total titra¬ 
tion curve of the blood will be likewise shifted. In Fig. 1 it is 


H ^ 

If C is the total concentration of free and combined acid 


so that 


HA = C - BA 

k' BA 
H ■^0-BA 


k'+B 


♦This equation is derived from Henderson’s equation. 
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represented by a line drawn through the experimental points, fc'ac 
has changed to <p fc'oc, where by van’t Hoff's isochore in exponen¬ 
tial form 


^ :5s ^ = e RTiT^ (3 a) 


being the heat of ionization of the acid group. As before 
for the one particular acid group in question the base bound is 


BiHB 


(ph'ae 

+ 

<pk'ac -f Hi' 


(9) 


Equating (8) and (9) and solving for log <p we have 

log <p =5 pHt — pH*' (10) 


from which it follows that for a polybasic acid the horizontal 
shift of the total titration curve to the acid or alkaline side for a 
given change of temperature is proportional to the change of the 
ionization constant and hence the heat of ionization. Equations 
(8 a) and (10) allow us to calculate qaa the heat of ionization of 
hemoglobin-acid per equivalent of hydrogen, from Fig. 1 which 
gives the shift of the total titration curve of reduced hemoglobin 
in whole blood and hence the shift of each acid radical. The data 
and calculated heat of ionization are shown in Table II. This 
iralue is in complete accord with the directly determined heats of 
ionization of protein acids (—11,000 to —13,000 cals.) determined 
by Meyerhof. As a coroUaiy the assumption that the heats of 
ionization of all the acid radicals in hemoglobin active over pH 6.5 
to 8 (approximately) are identical is verified. For if one or more 
acid radicals should change disproportionately to the others, the 
titration curve of whole blood at 15°C. could not be of the same 
form as at 38°C.; i.e., a straight line. 


The points plotted in Fig. 1 are obtained from Experiments 1 and 2 
and were calculated as follows: 

The mols of base bound to the hemoglobin were calculated by assuming 
that total available base of whole blood to be equivalent to 95.0 volumes 
per cent of CO 2 . From this value, the amount of NaHCOs found and the 
oxygen capacity, the mols of base boimd to the hemoglobin are readily 
calculated. 

95 NaHCOs _ bound to 1 mol of hemoglobin, 

oxygen capacity 
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Since the bloods were at varying degrees of saturation with oxygen the 
values were corrected to complete reduction, using the A Bq-r (Fig. 2) values 
determined separately in Experiment 3. The base bound by reduced blood 
is given in the last column of the table for Experiments 1 and 2. 

The propriety of assuming a constant amount of available base is war¬ 
ranted by two considerations: (1) the known relative constancy of the- 
available base in the blood of normal individuals, and (2) the fact that the 
same conclusions are reached if the experimental points are plotted as 
BHCOa — pH without assumption as to base. The exposition of concen¬ 
tration in molar terms rather than volumes per cent is clearer and more 
general. 

5. Effect of Temperature on the Buffer Value of the Whole Blood, 
Change of pH of Maximum Buffer with Temperature, —^The molecu¬ 
lar buffer jdjj of any acid is 


/Sif 2.3 



s 


As Van Slyke (1922) has shown this has a maximum value when 
its first differential 



(2.3)* H* 


(n-fe'.) 
(fc'. + H,)* 


is zero the condition for which is fulfilled when H = ft'.* Similarly, 
at any other temperature V 



+ 

■{2.3)*H{' 


(fc'.+i)’ 


fti is m aximum when Hj' = ?> & « 

g(r—7) 

As before ip — — e 

k ( 

For any single acid radical we have at the point of maximum 
buffer 


atf 


Bt-k', 
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and at f 

+ 

Ht' = <ph'a 

From which by division 





or in logarithmic notation 

pH, — pH,' = log <9 (H) 


TABLE n. 

Calcidaiion of the Eeat of lonieoHon of Hemoglobin-Acid from the Total 
Titration Curves of Whole Blood at S8 and 1B°C. 


t 

BHb 

pH 


Heat of ioniaatm 
of one aeid 
^radioad^ 

“C. 

moU 



caU, 

38 

2.0 

7.21 

0.56 

-10,000* 

15 ’ 

2.0 

7.77 




TABLE HL 

Shift of pH of Maximum Buffer per t.O^C. at SS^C. for Any A.cid Radical 
with a Negative Heat of Ionization. 



Ezampls. 

V 

ApH 

ra: 

of maximum buffer. 

cola* 

-13,000 

Amino acids. 

1.07 

-0.0292 

-10,000 

Hemoglobin-acid. 


-0.0224 

- 2,800 

Carbonic acid. 

■IH 

-0.0063 


Table III shows the chai^ of pH of masdmtim buffer per 1®C. 
for acids with varying heats of ionization calculated from equa¬ 
tion (11). 

The two acids of importance as buffers in the blood are carbonic 
aoid .ami h^iu^lobiiiu The heat of ionization of carbonic a^'^. 
—2,800 cals, and idiat of hemoglobin is 10,000 cals. It is 

a in teicq^ture ha^ an appreciable effect on b\fffer 
^Sias be dhKnissed later. 
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4 , Change of Total Buffer with Temperature, —consideration of 
Fig. ^8 of Van Slyke’s (1922) paper will make it clear that a 
shift of each buffer curve to the right or left will have no influence 
on the total buffer. Moreover, if we express the total molecular 
buffer of hemoglobin as 

^ ^ ([B..] [HJ + [B..] fH,.] +. 

it is at once evident that since the expression is free of ka^, fca,.... its 
value is independent of temperature and dependent only on the 
concentration of the buffer. 

The conclusion is reached that for reduced hemoglobin 

= constant 

at varying temperature. Experinientally this may be shown from 
Pig. 1. The slope of the reduced curve gives the molecular buffer. 
The results are shown in TabledV. 


TABLE IV. 

Constancy of Molecular Buffer of Whole Blood of Hemoglobin at Varying 

Temperature, 


t 


• c . 

moU 

15 

2.80 

38 

.2.80 . 


6. Variation of the Excess of Base Bound by Oxyhemoglobin <mr 
Reduced Hemoghhih ABo-e Temperature.—The increased 

base bound by completely or partially oxidized hemoglobin over 
completely reduced hemoglobin at constant pH is due to the increase 
of ionization of one acid radical whose pk' is changed from pk'o to 


pk'r. 

For any given blood or hemoglobin solution at a temperatUff I 
let C = concentration of total hemoglobin which may be express^ 
in volumes per cent of oxygen, grams, or mols. 

(A&) pH == exc^ of base bound by the blood at any given frac¬ 
tion, X of oxygen saturation over tibe base bound when 
'reduced. Tl^ pH is constants BHbOs =»• 
total oxidized hemoglobin^'acid group 


TSB JOUXtKTAXi OF BIOLOOXCAI^ OBBlOBlsrRT, JX, JStOt 'i 
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BHb = mol fraction of the total reduced '‘oxylabile” hemoglobin- 
acid group present as salt 
Then it is apparent that 

^2;0S£nb02 "1“ (1 — a?) BHbC) • 

is the amount of base bound to the “oxylabile” group when the 
blood is partially saturated and 

(CBHb) 

is the amount of base bound by this acid group in the completely 
reduced state. At once we obtain 


(Ad)pH = 


: aiCBHbOa -{- (1 - «) BHbO - CBHb 
: C (BHbOs - BHb)a? 

k'oi k'rt 


fc'of-l-H 


k'rt + n 




(13) 


If C = 1 mol and a; = 1 (complete saturation) equation (13) may 
be put in the form 

fc'pl k'ri 


(ABo-r)pH = 


*'« + H 


+ 


(13 a) 


where (ABo-r)ph is the molecular increase of base bound at 
constant pH when 1 mol of hemoglobin cmnbines with 1 mol of 
oxygen. Quite evidently it is a constant dependent only on the 
nature of the hemoglobin, the hydrogen ion concentration, and 
the temperature, 

Dijfferentiating equation (13) with respect to x we have 


^ c 

H k'r, + n) 


= constant 

Van Slyke, Hastings, and Neill (1922) have shown the constancy 


of 


pH 


for various degrees of saturation in horse blood and 


honoglobm solutions.^ 


dB 


* Sfyke used the expression to correspond to (A&)pH as h^e 
defipi^., Ihis he fonnd to be a linear function of the percentage saturation^ 

^ or what is the same thing ' 

■ *€)i^be nseerved for the rate of change of A6 with x. This is a constant. 
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For any other temperature i similarly 

ABo-r = [(BHbO.),'- (BHb),'] 


where as before 


<pIc^o( 

jpk'ot + H <pk^Tt + 




(14) 


The nature of the ABq-r curve and the effect of temperature upon 
it is Isest shown in a general equation. 

For simplicity denote the ratio of the dissociation constants of the 
oxylabile acid group by «; i.e.. 


(16) 


or in logarithmic form since log = pk 


Then 


pkV-pk'. = : 


ABo-r 


g(6-l) 


{h 




for another temperature 
ABo-r 


(i^ 

H 


r+>') (f 


+ « 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


From these equations the general curves of AB o-r hx tenps of 
mols of base per mol of hemo^obin, pH expressed as pH—pk'<, are 
shown in Fig. 2. 

All ihese curves show the following general characteristics. 

• (1) Each curve is symmetrical and has two limbs asymptotic 
to a line, the zero ordinate. This zero ordinate is, of course, the 
titration curve of whole reduced blood and is represented by the 
equation 


/3ri-jSr(pH -pl)0 


( 19 ) 
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where iSr is the molecular buffer of reduced hemoglobin, pi the 
(or practically) isoelectric point of reduced hemoglobin, and C 
= the concentration of hemoglobin 
(2) Each curve has a maximum which occurs at that point (pH 
— pk'o) where the first derivative of equation (17) is 0; i.e., 


ABo-e 




Molsl 

ioe 

m 

< OA 
02 
OJO 














































T 

-- 











n 


3 


_1 

“w 

&xir 

[tK 

lum 

a_ 












■ 


1 












-UO -06 -aa K32 +06 ^LO *iA +1.5 

pHospH-pKo 

Fig. 2. General A Bq-r curve showing the effect of varying ^ = €. 

kr 


This occurs when 
or 




pH = §[pk'<,+pk'r] 


( 20 ) 


(3) At this point the absolute value of this maximum isfoundby 
sulffitituting 


H 


Ve iu equation (17) 


ABo-s^- —— 

(vr+i)(vr+,) 

^ yr— 1 

“ yT+i 

trfai<^ is independent of temperature. 


CM) 
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results since this acid is as strong as H2CO8, always in the evolution of CO2 

equal to —-r of the oxygen taken up. This is untenable for several 
n tn 

reasons: (1) The value of ABq-r is not constant as has been shown here 
theoretically and experimentally. This had previously been shown ex¬ 
perimentally by Van Slyke, Hastings, and Neill* who also found that the 
ABo-r values for horse blood were practically the same in whole blood and 
dialyzed hemoglobin over a wide range of pH. It is difficult to see why 
dialysis, which is known to produce great changes in the form of the 
oxygen dissociation curve and hence presumably according to the aggre¬ 
gation hypothesis, great changes in “n,” would be completely ineffective 
in altering a molecule of the form H(Hb02)n. If it were altered the values 

of ^ dialyzed hemoglobin would be markedly increase the 

values in whole blood. 



Fig. 3. A Bo-r curves at 38 and from Table V. 


6 , YonaMon 0 / Oie Isoelectric Paint of Hemoglobin with Trniperor 
twre^.—PoT an amph'oteric electrolyte the isoelectric point 
is 


+ 

H ^ 



^ Personal ecmununication. 
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(23) 


(23 a) 


the respective heats of ionization. 

Upon integration of equation (23 a) we have in 10 base logs 

pi - pi' = Apl = (gwd + SHtO - ®».) (2^ 

which gives the approximate relation of the change of isoelectric 
point of hemoglobin (or other protein) to the temperature. 

7. CoUcvlaiion of ike Heat of lonizaiion of Hemoglobin as Base per 
E^ivoiknt OH~. —^Practically, as Levine (1923) has shown, for a 
weat polybasic acid of the nature of hemoglobin the isoelectric 
point is a function of the minimum pkaeu and pkioM. Equation 
(24), then, may be used to calculate the heat of ionization of the 
basic radicals of hemoglobin from the shift of the isoelectric point 
with temperature, if as for the acid radicals we assume identical 
heats of ionization for the basic radicals. We tentatively assume 
that the heat of ionization of the basic radicals is of the same order 
of magnitude as that of the acid radicals, since Meyerhof (1922) 
has shown this for other protein. We calculate from equation 
(24) that Apl from 38-20“ is — 0.28 pH. (niis is in complete 
accord with the experimental data quoted by Warburg (1922)< 
who gives the shift of the isoelectric point from 38® to room tem¬ 
perature as — 0.3. From this agreement we conclude that the 
heat of ionization of hemoglobin as a base is of the same ord^ or 
magnitude as that acid; vie., — 11,0(K) to —13,000 cate. 

•Warburg (1922),p.298. ■ 
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from which 

pi «= J (pk'orfd + pk'H,o - pk'so.,) 

Differentiating with respect to IT 

^ ^ , r d(pk'>rff) d(pk'Hrf>) _ d(pk'tw) 1 

dr *1_ dr dr dr J 

” (saeii + SHlO — 9tou) 

since 

T 

■Sr> = gsio = 
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8. Effect of Oxygenation on the Basic Properties of Hemoglobin. 
Calculation of Apl of Oxy- and Reduced Hemoglobin. —Of all 
inorganic and organic compounds known, hemoglobin is unique in 
that it is capable of combining with oxygen in all proportions up to 
a definite stoichiometric limit and of establishing equilibria with 
oxygen at variable fractions of this limit. Added to this is the 
peculiar property through which by virtue of oxidation it increases 
on the alkaline side of the isoelectric point the base-binding 
properties of one moiety of the molecule thereby becoming an un¬ 
usually effective buffer in a S 3 ratem constantly subjected to acid- 
base shifts. . 

It is conceivable since hemoglobin is an amphol 3 rte that oxida¬ 
tion mi ght , increase the acid-binding properties below the isoelec¬ 
tric point. That the acid-base lability is confined to the acid por¬ 
tion of hemoglobin is rendered highly probable by the following. 
From equation (23) we obtain for reduced hemoglobin at constant 
temperature 

pifr) => § [pk'arid (r) + pk'Hrf) - Pk'w (r)] 

and for oxyhemo^obin 

plc») =* J [pk'ocM (») + pk'HjO - pk'te., (,)] 

From which by subtraction 

pl(,) — pl{.) - Aplo-R = i (Apk'acii - Apk'tm) (25) 

From this equation it is manifest that if oxidation of hemoglobin 
changed the basic dissociation of one basic radical as much as it 
does the acid dissociation of the one “oxylabile” acid radical, there 
would be no shift of pi on oxidation. It is known, however, that 
it is shifted and frmn the values of 

log^ = pk, — pk, = Apkorfi = 1-0 

we would expect a diift of 0.5 in pi upon mddation of hemoglobin. 
In point of fact the value found experimentally is somewhat lower. 
But the remaining acid groups not affected by oxidation would 
tend partially to nullify this change in pi produced by oxidation. 
We would expect the actual Apl to be leas than calculated. The 
fact tiiat it changes at all is strongly in favor of the h 3 q>othesis 
that there is no increase in the basic ionization of hemoglobin 
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corresponding to the acidic increase upon oxidation. The evidence 
is as yet too inconclusive to warrant more than a statement of the 
hypotheses which is now being tested in this laboratory. 

d. Significance of Change of ffie Buff or Curves of CarbonicAdd and 
Hemoglobin in Fever. —A rise of 3°G. in infectious diseases such as 
pneumonia is by no means rare. A consideration of Fig. 4 shows 
the significance of these changes on the acid-base equilibrium. At 
41®C. the total titration curve of hemoglobin plotted in terms of 

Vot 
pep 
cent 
60 


40 

€ 

ao 


0 

8.0 7.6 7.6 7.4 7a 7.0 

Fig. 4. Effect of fever on the COj absorption curve. 

BHCO* is parallel to the curve at 38°C. But from Table II there 
is a riiift of 0.0224 pH per 1°C. or about 0.09 pH to the acid side. 
At 38“C. 



pkEiCOi = 6.15 


and 


“co« 

760 


0.0672 


For a normal individual we may say for illustration that for the 
point “A” of arterial blood we have 
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HjCOt + BHCOs = 40 vol. per cent 
pH - 7.37 

CO 2 tension = 36 mm. 

If the avaflable base (alkaline reserve) be unchanged we would 
have if the blood carried the same load of carbonic acid (BHCOs 
+ H 2 CO 3 ) at t = 4ra 
when 

pkHjCOs = 6.13 
and 


^co> 

760 


0.0626 


at the point A' 


HaCOs + BHCOa = 40 vol. per cent 
pH =« 7.28 

CO 2 tension = 45 mm. 


If, however, the pH remained the same then at 41®0. for the 
point PJ 

HsCOs + BHCO« = 37 vol. per cent 
pH « 7.37 

CO 2 tension 34 mm. 


In other words, without any change in the total alkali reserve 
fever results if uncompensated by increased H 2 CO 8 excretion 
(respiratory eompensation) in an increase of the acidity of the 
blood and an elevation of the CX )2 tension (alveolar CO 2 ). For 
maintenance of constant pH the lungs must compensate by extra 
excretion of CO 2 (dyspnea) to a point 3 to 4 volumes below the 
normal in total CO 2 and 2 to 3 mm. of Hg below for alveolar CO 2 . 

A subject immersed in a hot bath has fever with a minimum of 
compficating factors. In heat dyspnea Haggard (1920) found 
that a subject immersed in a hot bath and having a temperature of 
1C^107°F, has a lowering of the bicarbonate of the blood, lower¬ 
ing of the alveolar CO 2 , and an increased Ch, all quite in accord 
with the above theoretical predictions. Incidently it is evident 
tliat a lowering of the BHCOa of blood or plasma in fever is by no 
means an indica?fiion of the diminution of the total available base 
at elevated temperatures unless this diminution is in excess of 3 
to 4 volumes per cent. 
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In disease accompanied by fever many complicating factors 
come into play, making conclusions more diflSlcult. There is 
sufficient evidence, however, to show that in pneumonia there is a 
general tendency toward changes in the direction indicated above. 
For example, the work of Hastings and Binger (1923) shows that 
in pneumonia there is slight but definite decrease in arterial pH, 
and CO 2 tension, while the work of Means, Boothby, Peabody 
(1912), and others shows that the bicarbonate in the blood and 
alveolar CO 2 is low.^ 

10, Correctim of Arterial pH Points in Fever, —^The pH of the 
arterial blood of patients is frequently determined by plotting the 
CO 2 absorption curve at 38®C. and from the known arterial GO 2 
content reading off the arterial pH on CO 2 -PH diagram. When 
the subject has a higher temperature than 38*^0. a correction must 
be made as is evident from the above discussion. 

The shift of the CO 2 absorption curve at 38°C. is (Table III) 


ApH = log ^ = 


goc 

2,SRT^ 


0.022 pH per 1°C. which is the cor¬ 


rect factor to be employed; i,e,f 


pEt = pHss — 0.022 (t — 38) 


An example will make this clear. The patient's whole blood 
CO 2 -PH curve at 38° has been determined from two (or one, 
Peters, Bulger, and Eisemnan, 1924) points. Arterial blood has 
32.0 volumes per cent GO 2 . This gives pH 7.50 at 38°C- 
Patient's temperature = 41. 


Corrected pH at 41 ®C. 7.50 — 0.022 X 3 = 7.43 


Part IL Thermodynamic Relations of the OxygenrBinding Properties 
of Whole Blood, 

1. Thermodynamic DerivaMon of the RelMion of Kq to Wo, Wr, 

and H. —^It may be shown thermodynamically without assump¬ 
tion as to the kinetics of the reaction . 


(Hb)» + ^ (Hb02)» 

that Ko, the oxygen dissociation constant, is a function of k'o, 
Vr, and H. The basic assumption made is that oxygen combines 

^ It is by no means intended to assert that in fever , in disease the above 
mechanism is the sole or even the chief factor in the'se changes. 
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with hemoglobin at one place only within the molecule at, or in 
close proximity to, an acid radical whose ionization is thereby 
increased. The weight of chemical evidence definitely warrants 
this a^umption. 

On general thermodynamic grounds the following is true. If the 
combination of oxygen with this oxylabile acid group increases its 
ionization {i.e. increases at any pH its salt) in the ratio 

¥r 


then the aflSnity of oxygen for the ion (and likewise for the salt) 
is increased in the same ratio; i.e., 


and 


Ka ~¥r 


(26) 


where K», K«, Ki are the oxygen equilibrium (or dissociation) 
constants for the salt, acid, and ionic form of hemoglobin, 
respectively. 

If this were not true there is at. present no conceivable physical- 
chemical explanation for the variation of the affinity of oxygen for 

hemc^lobin with changing H. This general principle allows us to 
equate the affinity of oxygen for hemoglobin in terms of the acid 
group involved. 

The free eneigy change of any true chemical reversible reaction 
is given by the van’t Hoff isotherm 


— tiF log K — Si* log C (27) 

where K is the equilibrium constant of the reaction concerned and 
log C is the summation of the logs of the concentrations of 
the TesuUanis over the concentration of the readants raised to 
^required powers. For the reaction 


03b)« -f- »0» —* (HbOi). 

we have if tiie reaction goes completely from left to right 


-AP-B2'logK.-B!ri<« 


(HbO,) 
(Hb) (0*)» 
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Since 


(HbO)j = 1 mol 
(Hb) = 1 mol 
(Oa) = 1 mol 

we have • 

— = log Ko 


( 2 ® 


where as before Ko is Hill’s oxygen dissociation constant. 

Consider the reaction as occurring at constant pH between salt 
of reduced hemoglobin and acid of reduced hemoglobin producing 
salt and acid of oxyhemoglobin according to the equation 
+ (BHb)n + wOa —> (BGEbOa)© + (BHbOa)*! 

The ^^oxylabUe” acid group only is concerned, the rest of the 
molecule remains unaltered. 

Prom the van’t Hoff isotherm, substituting for 2vG the con¬ 
centration of the resultants over the reactants, we write 


h'. 

Aj'o + H 


— AF RT logK'A — log 


+ 

+ 

ft'. + H 





m) 


From equations (28) and (29) since {0^ = 1 


Ko 


Ka 


(fc, + H)* 


(fcr+H)» 


(30) 


where Ka is the absolute oxygen affinity or equilibrium constant of 
hemo^obin independent of H- 


,, i = concentration of salt 
«'+H . 


1 - 


+ 

H 


‘'+h' 


t'. + H 


= concentration of acid 
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This expression is derived independently of any assumptions 
regarding the kinetics of the reaction, the form of the molecule, or 
the value of “n.” It will be shown to be consistent with our experi¬ 
mental knowledge of the dependence of Kq on H as well as k'o 
and fc'r. Equation (30) may be transformed into a general form as 
before at constant temperature 


k*r 


€] log € * pk'r — pk'o 



then* 


log Ko “ log Ka + log I -C I 

L(h+vJ 


(31) 


equation (31) we may contract “general” P-B lines. 

These general P-B lines (Fig. 5) have Hie following properties: 
O) On Hio ncid side they are asymptotic to a limiting value of 

which is the Ic^ of the equilibrium constant, of hemo- 



NaHCO 
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TABLK V. 

^Bo-b dt and $8^C, on Whole Blood. 
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globin-acid and oxygen. (2) On the alkaline side the limiting 
asymptote is the log of the eqtulibrivim constants K« or of 
hemoglobin salt or ion and oxygen. (3) The intermediate portion 
of the curve has a double curvature. Throughout the range of 
pH — pko (+ 0.5 to 1.5, which at 38® corresponds to pH 7 to 8) 
usually studied* the curve is practically a straight line. The de¬ 
parture from straightness over this range is less than the present 
analytical method could detect so that the current conception that 
the P-B lines are straight holds only for this range of pH. (4) 
At constant temperature of pH log Ko. is dependent on fixed con¬ 
stants of hemoglobin. 

TABLE VI. 

Comparison of Calculated and Observed Kq at 15 and SS^C. 


ko = kr « 


pH 

Ko 

VJfe'r+Hy 

Calculated. 

Kq obs^ed. 

Kq (observed) 

Kq (calculated) 

1S°0. 

88*0. 

15*0. 

38“0. 



xio* 

Xtos 



7.0 . . 

13.1 

158 

120 

12.1 

9.2 

7.2 

23.5 

250 

219 

10.7 

9.3 

7.4 

41.4 

380 

398 

9.2 

9.6 

7.6 

71.0 

575 

708 

8.1 

10.0 

7.8 

110.0 

912 

1,260 

8.3 

11.5 

8.0 

161.0 

1,410 

2,290 

8.7 

14.2 


Hie relation given in equation (30) may be tested experimentally 

Ko 

(from Experiments 4 and 5) by comparing the values of rpr 

calculated from it with observed values at 15 and 38®C. given in 
Pig. 6. The comparison is given in Table VI. The values of h'o 
and fc'r used are those calculated from Experiment 2. Since the 
scales of the calculated and observed constants differ it is neces¬ 
sary to compare their ratios which are given in the last column. 
For each temperature the constancy is satisfactory. 

Jlecently, two other relations of Kq in terms of k'oj k'rj and S 
have appeared in the literature. The first is by Henderson (1920) * 
and in the terminology of the, present paper is 

* Henderson (1920), p. 414. 
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Ko 


constant 


+ ■ 
(*',)*+ &'.H 


The method of derivation of this expression is not given. 

The second is derived by Hill (1923) from the kinetics of the 
reactions. 


H(Hb), + »0,' HCHbO,). 

“h aOa ■ • BiHbOa)*! 

This involves an unwarranted assumption concerning the form 
of the hemoglobin molecule which has been previously discussed. 
The relation in the symbols used here is 

Ko = constant ^ ^ 

fc', + H 

which is somewhat aimilar to the expression derived here. 

In order to compare these three expressions with experiment use 
is made of Barcroft’s (1914) data given Kq at varying Ch- 

Table VII shows Ko calculated from each expression compared 
as before by the ratios of the calculated Ko to the observed Kq 
for Barcroft’s blood at 37“C. 

It is evident that Ihe first two expressions for Ko give calculated 
values which are widely divergent from the experimental values. 
On the other hand, the expression derived here thermodynamically 
gives values of Ko and which agree practically with those obtained 
on the blood of Barcroft at 37° and for the blood of W. C. S, at 
15 and 38°C. 

Alieraiiom of P-B Lines in Disease .—^Equation (31) 
shows that log Ko is dependent only upon fixed constants for 
hemoglobin and relative hydrogen ion concentrations. Therefore, 
only tw6 conditions in disease can bring about alterations in the 
slope or position of the P-B lines; viz., (1) changes in tempera¬ 
ture of the blood producing relative changes in ¥o and k'r or (2) 
absolute changes in the constants pk's and pk'r produced by 
changes in the nature of hemoglobin. Since Kq values are usually 
obtained in vitro at 38° regardless of the pati^t’s temperature the 
first condition is of ho significance. The lattOT is extremely un- 
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likely, and in point of fact studies on the P-B lines in disease have 
given on the whole native results in so far as any consistent 
changes in position and slope are concerned althoi^ variations 
from individual to individual have been ob^rved. It is easy to 
see ako from the above why the addition of lactic acid to whole 
blood as reported by Donegan and Parsons (1920) produced no 
charge in the P-B line. Similarly, for hemo^obin in equilibrium 

TABLE vn. ^ 

Comparison cf the Henderson, Hill, and Thenmd'gna^c-l^Be^ of 


K) ^ ExperimetUdl Kq Values of Bareroft’s Blood. 

ko = l(r«.» kr = i(r»-« 


Gg 

X108 

=0 

(Barcroft). 

Observed 

xio«^ 

Kq (Henderson) « 

K:o{m]i)- 


Ko- 


J\^(*0V+*W 


J\k'r+aj 

1 

1 

g 

Kq (observed 

I 

1 

1 

w® 

■ 1 

Kq (observed) 

ii 

Caloulated. 

Kq (observed) 

I 

I 

1 

131,0 

834 

15.6 

12.7 

10.3 

161.0 

8.1 

2 

79.0 

588 

13.3 

9.45 

8.4 

89.5 

8.8 

3 

50.5 

500 

10.2 

7.71 

6.5 

58.0 

8.7 

4 

36.1 . 

456 

7.9 

6.44 

5.6 

41.1 

8.7 

5 

27.6 

427 

6.4 

5.61 


31.4 

8.8 

6 

21.9 

408 

5.^4 

5,00 


25.0 

8.8 

7 

18,0 

395 

4.5 

4.53 

4.0 


8.7 

8 

14.9 

384 

3.8 

4,16 


17.4 

8.6 

9 

12.5 

378 

3.3 

3.87 


14.9 

8.4 

Ratio of change over about 









1 t>H unit. 


4.7 


3.2 


0 



with GO Barcroft and Murray (1922) found that HGl and CO 2 had 
precisely the same effect on the values of Kco- 
S. Relalion between.Heat of Oxidation of Hemoglobin in Whole 
Shod at Constant pH and Constant COs Tension. —^The heat of 
oxidation of whole blood is thermodynamically calculated from 

the relation paper the values of 

Ko at two tmnperatuzes have all been compared at the same pH. 
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It is obvious that since pH has such a marked influence on Ko 
that this isohydric comparison is essential and moreover is self- 
/ 8 In XCq \ 

evident since ^^—j ^ partial differential with pH con¬ 

stant. Barcroft, Hill, and others have failed to appreciate this 
point and have compared Kq values at constant CO 2 tension.® 
The relation between the CO 2 tensions at any two temperatures 
required to yield the same pH for whole blood may be derived from 
the Hasselbalch equation and a knowledge of the ratio NaHCOs 
concentration at constant pH for the two temperatures. 

Thus for a temperature t, 

pH-pK.+ 


760 


PCOi 


and for 


pH « pK'i + log 


[NaHCOg]' 


760 


P'oot 


For the same pH 


poo* 

p'co* 


[NaHCOs] a 
[NaHOOd' a 


For the blood of W. C. S.(Elg. 6) the ratio of at 15 

and 38°C. between pH 7.6 and 7.2 is 1.7 to 2.3. 

Therefore 


POOt 15 
p'cot38 


1.7to2.3X~X10+'>-3-«-« 


1.3 to 1.8 


• Hill compares the K© values at 38® at 40 mm. of CO 2 with Ko values at 
lower temperatures (say 16®C.) at CO 2 tensions which at 88® would equal 

40 vm^ other words 40 X ■= 37 mm. of C30%. 
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TABIB vm. 


Ratio of at IB and S8°C. to Give Seme pH for Average Whole Blood. 


t 

pH 

NaHOOs 

CO* 

1338 

“C. 


tools, per eeni 

mm. 


15 

7.6 

59 

24 

1.-8 

38 

7.6 

25 

13 


15 I 

7.2 

84 

87 


38 1 

7.2 

50 

66 

1.3 

• 






An example will make this clear. From Fig. 6, Experiments 4 and 
5, we obtain the following. 

The difference in the heat of oxidation of whole blood at constant 
CO 2 tension and constant pH may be calculated from the CO* 
absorption curves and the P-B lines shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

In Fig. 6 we have plotted the 40 mm. CO* point on both absorp¬ 
tion curves since this is usually selected as the CO* tension for 
equilibrium. From the two charts the following data are collected. 


Difference in the Heat of Absorption of Oa by Whole Blood per n Mole of 
Hemoglobin, Qo, token Cedculated from Ko at Constant COa Tension and 
Ko at Constant pH. 


< 




Qo 

at40mm. CO« 

Qo 

at pH 7.42 

“a 

mm. 



coXs, 

cola. 

15 

40* 

7.45 

2.38 

19,500 

17,100 

38 

40 

7.34 

3.48 



38 


. 7.45 

3.34 




•Hill’s choice of 37 mm. of CO* pressure at 1S*C. would increase Qo by 
SOO cals. 


By this method of calculation the value of Qo is found in com¬ 
plete accord with the results of Barcroft, Hill, and others who have 
determined directly and from the equilibrium constants a value of 
19,000 to ^,000 cab. At constant pH = 7.4 Qo b 17,100. 
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BTJMMAHT AND CONCitJSIONS. 

1. A r6sum4 of the main facts concerning the ojcygen and base¬ 
binding power of the whole blood is given with especial reference 
to the effect of temperature on these properties. 


3.5 


34 


^ 3.0 

36 




1.6 

10 74 7.6 

pH 

^ Fig. 7. P—B lines of W. C. S. at 38 and 16®C. 

2. The value of pKh,co* determined for whole blood at 15®G. 
shows that the van’t Hoff isochore 

d Zw K q 
dT 

where q is the heat of ionization and K the equilibrium constsint, 
holds for H 2 COS in whole blood. The value of the heat of ioniza¬ 
tion of H 2 CO 8 in whole, blood thus calculated is practici^y tlie 
same as in aqueous solutions. 
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3. The heat of ionization of hemoglobin-acid per equivalent of 

H was calculated thermodynamically by means of the van*t 
Hoff isochore from the shift of the BHb-pH line of whole blood 
from 38 to 16®. The value obtained —10*,000 cals, is in agreement 
with the directly determined heats of ionization of other proteins. 
The validity of the van’t Hoff isochore for hemoglobin-acid in 
whole blood is thus established. . 

4. The heats of ionization of all the acid radicals of 
are practically the same. This follows because 

for whole blood are straight lines at both 15 and 38®C, and^iyffiF 

5. The effect of temperature on the buffer value of whole blood 
is discussed. The molecular buffer of hemoglobin is theoretically 
independent of temperature. Experimentally it was found to be 

= 15®C. = 2.8 mols. 

= 38®C. = 2.8 “ 

6 . The excess of base bound by oxyhemoglobin (ABo-r)ph 
over reduced hemoglobin is shown to be 


(ABo-r)« 



Curves were drawn from this expression which show the effect of 
Air, H, and i upon ABq-r. A method calculatirg koj fcr, and 

dhurid 

from the above expression was indicated. For the blood 


of W. C, S. pko and pkr were calculated to be 6,50 and 7.80 
at 38®C.; i.e,, 


7. Ihe relation of the shift of the isoelectric point of a protein 
with temperature to the beats of ionization of water and of the 
protein as acid and base is 

. — (IT—ro 

Fim iMs the heat of ionization of hemoglobin as base was calcu¬ 
lated the shift of the isoelectric point with temperature and 
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was foixad to be of about the same order of magnitude as the 
acid, 

8. The relation between the isoelectric point of oxy- and reduced 
hemoglobin in terms of the change of the acid and basic dissocia¬ 
tion constants upon oxidation is given as 

Apl ona = i (Apkaeid - Apls^aae) 


From the known values of Aplo-E Apkacta it was concluded that 
oxidation probably had no effect upon the basic properties of hemo¬ 
globin in contrast to its marked influence on the acid nature. 

9. The magnitude of the heat of ionization of hemoglobin as an 
acid indicates that a small change in temperature produces a large 
change in the strength of hemoglobin as an acid. 

10. The significance of the temperature effect on the base- and 

oxygen-binding properties of blood is discussed in relation to fever. 
The theoretical predictions are found to be consistent with the 
experimental data. * 

11. The correction factor for arterial pH of patients with fever 
when determined from the CO 2 absorption curve at 38°C. is shown 
to be —0,022 pH per l^C. 

12. On the assumption that O 2 binds itself to hemoglobin in one 
place only ahd thereby increases the acidic properties of only one 
acid radical a theoretical relation for Hill's oxygen dissociation 


constant for hemoglobin 


( 


+N 2 
feg 4“ H 
+ 

fcr + H 


Ka 


was deduced thermodynamically from van't Hoff's isotherm. It 
was shown that this relation is in accord with the experimental Ko 
values at 38^C. and 15°C. The same assximption was found to be 
consistent with the ABo-r values found at 38 and 15°C. at vary¬ 
ing pH. 

13, From the above relation a general expression for log Kq 
was deduced. General “P-B" lines are drawn and their proper¬ 
ties discussed. These lines have a double curvature and are 
straight over only a short pH range. The effect of disease on the 
P-B lines was discussed. 

14. The relation between the heat of absorption of oxygen by 
blood at constant pH and at constant CO 2 tension was shown. At 
about pH 7.4 the heat at constant CO 2 tension is 3,000 cals, greater 
than at constant pH. 
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Experiment t. 

Determination of pKacOa for whole blood at 15°C. db 0.1 
Determination of BHb — pH line for whole reduced blood at 16®CX 
Venous blood was equilibrated with varying tension of COa and varying 
oxygen saturations. Blood and gas phase separated and analyzed. pH of 
plasma read with both standards and diluted plasma at 15*^C. 0.04 ac^ed to 
observed readings. 

Dissolved HaCOs - — -?oqi * ’ 

7(30 

pKi at 15® on whole blood, 
a. Detmninaiion of pKi at for Whole Blood. 


6 . Determination of BHh^pH Line for Whole Reditced Blood at 



. 

1 



1 

•1 

c 

1 


<5 

1 

1 

psa 

1 

o 

1 


8“ 

1 

H 

A 

o 

e 

A 

i 

A 

1 

ss 

PQ 

(BHb) 

mol 


parcent 


mm. 

voU. 

percent 




vole. 

percent 


mde 

1 

18.3 

73 

36.6 

69.5 

7.46 




1.64 

D21. 

2 

19.5 

100 

35.7 

67.7 

7.45 



63.3 

1.63 

l:;07 

3 

18.9 

40 


97.8 

7.12 



88.8 

0.33 

0.13 


18.9 

52 

24.1 


8.09 


6.18 


2.22 

1.97 


18.9 

51 

6.9 

37.0 

7.93 



36.0 

3.12 

2.83 

4 

19.9 

61 

144.2 


6.93 


6.38 

90.7 

0.23 

0.0 


19.9 


57,6 

79.7 

7.31 


6.24 

72.6 

1.13 

0.79 


19.9 

45 

8,9 

^.6 

7.90 


6.34 

42L5 

2.64 

1.89 

5 

20 .0* 

100 

87.4 

89.8 

7.17 

7.11 

6.24 

78.1 




20.0 



66,2 

7.48 


6.25 

62.1 

1.65 

1.05 


20.0 



53.5 

7.64 

7.55 

6.21 

51.2 

2.19 

1,59 





41.5 

7.81 i 

7.67 

6.16 


2.74 


6 

20.0 

80 

111.2 

97.8 



6.30 

84.2 




20.0 

83 

43.6 

70,4 

7.40 

7.39 

6.29 

64.1 

1.55 



20.0 


11.9 

44.3 

7.77 

7.72 

6.25 

43.8 

2.56 

1.99 


Mean.....6.27 d= 0.055 


* Assumed. 

t Excluded from mean. 
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Experiment 


DeterrmncUion of BHb-pH Line for Whole Eedticed Blood at S^C. 


No. 

Date. 

Oxygen 

ca^o- 

Satu¬ 

ration. 

CO* 

tension. 

Total 

CO^ 

BHCOs 

pH cal¬ 
culated. 

BHb 

permol 

Hb. 

(BHb)B 
I>er mol 
Hb. 


i9es 

voIb, 

percent 

per cent 

mm. 

vole, 

percent 

voU. 

percent 


moZe 

moU 

1 

Apr, 23 

20.6 

62 

96.1 

62.0 

55.5 

7.09 

1.62 


2 • 


20.6 

49 

39.8 

49.2 

41.5 

7.34 

2.60 

2.38 

3 


20.6 

61 

6.9 

17.8 

17.3 

7.72 

3.78 

3.55 

4 

July 20 

19.6 

80 

43.0 

40.7 

37.8 

7.46 

2.93 

2.51 

5 


19.6 

49 

30.0 

41.3 

39.3 

7.44 

2.84 

2.49 

6 


19.6 

25 

31.0 

46.0 

43.9 

7.46 

2.61 

2.48 

7 

Aug. 7 

20.0 

100 

94.1 

59.8 

53.4 

7.08 

2.08 

1.48 

S 

« 8 

20.0 

100 

12.5 


24.1 

7.61 

3.54 

3.06 


May 14 

18.3 

100 

43.6 

46.7 

43.8 

7.33 


2.23 

10 

« 4 

20.4 

100 

38.1 

43.8 

41.2 

7.36 

2.64 

2.10 

11 

Apr. 24 

20.6 

100 

52.0 . 

47.6 

44.1 

7.25 

2.47 

1.89 


Experiment S, 


Determination of A Bq-b at IS and S8^C. 


No. 

i 

COi 

Whole blood. 

' 

pH 

calculated. 

0* 

CO* 

NaHCOs 


•c. 

mm. 

eoZe, per cent 

mU. per cent 

1 

1 

8 


1 R 

15 



91.0 

81.2 

7.22 

10, 

15 

76.3 

19.0 

81.4 

72.1 

7.20 

2R 

16 

17.9 


58.0 

55.8 

mEm 

2 0s 

15 

16.9 

19.0 

42.2 

47.1 


SR 

38 

69.9 

0.0 

54.0 

60.0 


3 Os 

38 

47.3 

19.0 

42.7 

39.5 


4R 

38 

13.0 

0.0 

30.7 

29.8 


4 0s 

38 

11.0 

19.0 

24.7 

23.9 

7.63 
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Experiment 4, 


Determination of log (n * 
Ko 


' ^,S9) at Varying pH aliS^C. June21,1923. 


Venous blood of W. C. S. 0.2 per cent oxalated. Equilibrated at 16 d= 
0.1*^G. Blood and gas phase separated and analyzed. 




O^^gen., 


i COa 

pH 

calcu¬ 

late. 

M 

No. 








Capacity. 

Ten^n. 

Content. 

Satura¬ 

tion. 

Tension. 

Content. | 

m 


wta. 
per cent 

mm. Sg 

voU. 

percent 

percent 

mm. Eg 

vole. 

percent 



1 

19.93 

■Wjl 

12.08 

60.6 

144.2 

108.4 

7.01 

2.79 

2 

19.93 


13.48 

67.7 

57.2 

79.7 

7.31 

2.52 

a 

19.93 


9.13 

45.2 

8.9 ! 

43.6 

7.89 

1.96 


Experiment 5. 

Determination of log (n » 2. at Varying pH at \ Apr., 

Ko 

Venous blood of W. C. S. 0.2 per cent oxalated. Equilibrated at 38 d: 
Blood and gas phase separated and analyzed. 




Oxygen. 


CO* 

pH 

calcu¬ 

lated. 

I 

No. 







7 ,.,, , * 

Capacity. 

Tension. 

Content. 

Satura¬ 

tion. 

Tension. 

1 

Content. 



vole, 
per cent 

vm.Bg 

eoZ«. 
per cent 

percent 

mm. Eg 

vote. 

percent 



1 

20.56 

40.5 

10.58 

51.5 

96.1 

62.0 

'7.09 

3.814 

2 

20.56 

27.9 


49.2 

39.8 

44.2 

7.34 

3.469 

3 

20.56 

18.5 

10.44 I 

60.8 

6.9 

17.8 

7,72 

3.014 


See Figs. 2 and 3. 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank Drs. Austin and 
Cullen, of the University of Pennsylvania, who read this manu¬ 
script with g;reat care and made many valuable suggestions. 
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CORRECTION. 

On page 759, Vol. LIX, No. 3, April, 1924, in the numerator of Equa¬ 
tions 10 and 11, K should be omitted, so that Equation. 10 would read 

LVcB 
BK + L 

and Equation 11 

LVcG 

BK+L 
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An aqueous saturated solution of calcium chloride has a calcion 
concentration of about 5 mols per liter at 38®. A neutral saturated 
solution containing carbonates and phosphates at 38® has a calcion 
eonc^tration of 0,0025 mol per liter (1). The calcion concentra¬ 
tion of tiie first solution is two thousand times that of the second 
solution. These two solutions are analogous to an unbuffered 
and a buffered system of hydrions. The second solution is a 
buffered system in which additions of calcium salts do not increase 
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the calcion concentration propoitionally to the amount .‘added, 
nor does the removal of calcium salts decrease it proportionally. 
The calcion concentration is stabilized as the hydrion concentra¬ 
tion is stabilized in buffered systems. The relations which deter¬ 
mine the calcion concentration are the subject of this study. 

The Nature of Calcion Buffers. 

Addition of a highly dissociated calcimn salt, e.g. CaCls, pro¬ 
duces a reaction in a mixture of a weak buffer acid, H*A, and its 
primary salt, BHA, according to the equation, 


CaCla ;=± 

Ca++1 

CaA 


+ 

Ca (HA)* : 

+ 

■. (1) 

2BHA ^ 

2HA-) 

HsA 



The highly dissociated calcium salt combines with the buffer 
salt, BHA, to form the intermediate salt, Ca (HA)*. This cal¬ 
cium buffer salt is always in equilibrium with the least sehible, 
normal salt, CaA. The equilibrium is determined by the con¬ 
centrations of buffer salt, BHA, and buffer acid, H*A. Increase 
of concentration of calcium or buffer salt shifts the equilibrium 
from left to right; increase of concentration of buffer acid, from 
ri^t to left. The calcion concentration is decreased in the first 
instance and is increased in the second instance. At equilibrium, 
calcion concentration is determined by the relative concentration 
of total buffer salt, BHA plus Ca (HA)*, and free acid, HaA. This 
constitute a calcion buffer mechanism comparable to that for the 
hydrion buffer mechanism. 

Calcion buffers are substances which resist the change in calcion 
concentration upon addition or relnoval of calcium salts. The 
calcion concentration is stabilized in the presence of mixtures of 
weak acids and their salts, which react to form insoluble normal 
calcium salts and soluble intermediate calcium salts. 

The Carbonates as Calcion Buffers .—^As an example of calcion 
buffering, the carbonates may be chosen. They react with a hi^y 
dissociated calcium salt, e.g. CaCl*, according to the equation, 

CaCl* ^ Ca++ l CaCOj 

+ [?:iCa{HCO^s + (2) 

SNaHCOs 2HC!Or) H*00, 
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where NaHCOj and HjCOaare the buffer saltand acid, respectively; 
Ca(HCOs)2, the intermediate primary calcium salt; and CaCOs, 
the insoluble normal calcium salt. The calcion concentration of 
this system at equilibrium is determined by the ratio of the dis¬ 
solved Ca(HC03)s and CaCOs, which is fixed by the ratio of con¬ 
centrations of total buffer salt, NaHCOs plus Ca(HC03)2, and free 
buffer acid, H2CO3. 

The Phosphates as Calcion Buffers. —^The phosphates react in a 
similar manner with a highly dissociated calcium salt, e.g. CaCU, 
according to the equation, 

4CaCi2 ■tl4C&++f (Cas(P 04)2 

+ h : 4 Ca{HP 04 ) + (3) 

4Na2HP04: ;4HPOr) /Ca(H2P04)2 

where Na2HP04 and Ca(H2P04)2 are the buffer salt and buffer 
acid, respectively; CaHP04, the intermediate secondary calcium 
salt; and Ca3(P04)2, the insoluble, normal calcium salt. 


The Relations of Calcion Concentration in Terms of Calcion 

Buffers. 


The Calcion Concentration in Terms of the Carbonates. —Experi¬ 
mental studies of the equilibrium relations of the carbonates in 
aqueous solution ( 1 ) have shown that at 38 °, in the presence of 
solid CaCOs, 


[Ca++] [HCOrl* 
[H 2 CO 3 ] 


Ki = 4.1 X KT® 


(4) 


The HCO 3 from carbonic acid in the concentration of carbonates 
equivalent to that present in blood is extremely small; i.e., to 
the extent of about 1:10,000 of the H 2 CO 3 . Essentially all 
the anion originates from the dissociation of the bicarbonates. 
Considering any soluble, monovalent, highly dissociable salt, 
BHCOs, as the source of HCO 3 and assuming its average S^ree 
of ionizations to be 7, Equation 2 may be rewritten as 


* [HCO-l* ■ 7® ' [BHGO^* ■ [BHOOsi* 


(6) 
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InTerting and expressing in logarithnxic form, 


pCa = pK'+lo8 


|BHCO.]» 

[HiiCOd 


(6) 


Where pCa and pK' are the negative logarithms of [Ca++] and K', 
respectivdy. 

The logarithmic unit, pCa, similar to the symbol pH, has been 
adopted for the numerical expression of the calcion concentration 
because it is more practical, more convenient to handle mathe¬ 
matically, and because changes inpCa are directly proportional to 
chaises in pH. The physiological significance of this unit caimot 
be demonstrated because adequate data on the calcion concentric 
tion are not yet available. 


TABLE I. 

The Evaluation of the Carionatee as Caieium Buffere. 


BHCOi 

HiCOi 

pCSa ccdooMed £rcaa: 

Detenninations. 

EquatiozL 6, ’ 

mttMmoU/l 

7.8 

2.78 

2.48 

2.50 

8.2 

2.78 

2.52 

2.52 

6.6 

2.08 

2.55 

2.57 

6.2 

1.36 

2.60 

2.65 

5.8 

1.36 

2.61 

2.59 

4,6 

0.68 

2.70 

2.69 

10,9 

2.08 

2.82 

2.90 

9.78 

1.36 

3.00 

3.05 

16.38 

2.78 

3.24 

3.19 

16.20 

2.08 

3.30 

3.30 

15.70 

“ 1.36 

3.52 

3.48 

15.48 

0.68 

3.72 

3.75 


Equation 6 has been tested against the experimental data (1) 
given in Table I and can be interpolated from Fig. 1. Calculated 

frmn the relation, 

■ 

pK'^Iog^, 

Where K' is 4.1 X ICT® at 38 % and the average y of BHCO* is 0 . 85 . 
the value of the calcion pE[' for the carbonate is 4 . 2 . 
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The calcion buffering of the carbonates espressed by Equation 
6 may be illustrated by two comparable experiments. Two 
aqueous ^tems at 38° contained in mols per liter: 


Espeiiment. 

CO 2 tension. 

HaCOs 

HCCJ 

cT 

pCa 

1 

mm, 

20 


0.0038 

0.00190 

2.72 

2 

20 


0.0121 

0.00019 

3.72 


Addition of 0.015 m NaHCOs to the calcium bicarbonate solution 
in Experiment 1 increased the HC07 3-1 times. The effect of 
this bicarbonate increase was a 10 -fold decrease in the calcion con¬ 
centration or a change in pCa from 2.72 to 3.72. 

The Calcion Concentration in Terms of the Phosphates .—The 
relation for the calcion concentration in terms of the phosphates as 
calcion buffers may be developed similarly to the carbonates. The 
right-hand member of the buffering reaction 4, expressed ionicaUy 
is, 

4Ca++ -f- 4HPO Ga* (POOi! + Ca++ + SHjPOr 
The law of mass action gives, 

[Ca++]« [HPOr]^ [Ca++]» [HPOrl^ .. 

[Ca++] [HjPOj-j® IH 2 PP 7 P 


Solving for Ca++, we obtain, 

Ca++ = K*. ( 8 ) 

[HPOr]* 

Considering the HsPOI as originating from any soluble, hi^y 
dissociable, monovalent, primary phosphate and assuming the 
average d^ee of ionization of the salt, BHiP 04 , to be 71 , and the 
HPO” as originating from any soluble, hi^y dissociable, mono¬ 
valent, secondary phosphate, BsHP 04 , with an average degree of 
ionization 72 , 


Ca++ = f- K". 

v * (7*)v [B 2 HP 04 ]* [BiHPOj* 


(9) 
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Fia. 1. Calcion buffer curves for the carbonates and phosphates, cal¬ 
culated from the equation, pCa = pK + « 
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Inverting and expressing in Ic^arithmic form, 
„ . 2 , [BjHPOj® 

pCa=pK'+-logp^3j 


( 10 ) 


The curve representing this equation is given in Fig. 1. The value 
of pK" and experimental data on the phosphates as calcion buffers 
will be reported in a separate paper. 


In the presence of both carbonates and phosphates, the calcion concen¬ 
tration can be derived from either independently. Consider the reaction, 

Cas (P04)2 (solid) ^ Cas (P04)2 (dissolved) + 2H2CO3 Ca++ 


-f 2HCO“ + 2Ca++ f 2HPO" 
The law of mass action gives, 


[Ca++]3 [ECO-f [HPOr]2 
iHsCOs]^ 


= K 3 


( 11 ) 


since the concentration of dissolved Cas (PO4) 2 in equilibrium with the solid 
phase is constant. From the first dissociation equilibrium of carbonic acid, 
we have, 

[HCOr] _ K« 

[HsCOs] [H+] 


Substitutmg in Equation 11 , 

[Ca++]» [HPO-p Ks 


Solving for Ca++, 


[H+]* 

Ca++ = kI 


(IQ*. 

[H+l* 


= Ks 


[HPO:-]* 

From the second dissociation equilibrium of phosphoric acid, we have, 

[HiPor] 

[Hpor] 

Substituting this equivalent of [H"*"] in the above equation, 

[HaPOr]^ 


[H+]=K6 


Ca++ = Kt 

which is identical with Equation 8. 


[HPOrl* 


The General Equation for the Calcion Concentration of Calcion 
Buffering /SoZztiicms.—Equations 3 and 4 , expressing the buffering 
reactions of the carbonates and phosphates, are special forms of 
the general equation for any buffering solution, 

a Ca++-f 4 (H«-(x+i)A) = GaaAs + 2(Ha-.*A) 
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where 


a; = an arbitrary valence number <a. 
a = basicity of the acid; cs = re -f 2. 

Hi-a-A = free buffer acid. 

Ho-(®+i)A = acid ion of the primary salt. 

CaaA}— insoluble normal calcium salt of the bxiffer acid. 


The law of mass action applied to the above equation gives, 

[Ca++]° 

[H(a-,)Ap 


since the concentration of the dissolved CaoAs in equilibriion with 
the soUd phase is constant. Solving for Ca++ and expressii^ thie 
ionic forms whose valences are u and u + 1 respectively, in terms 
of their soluble, highly di^ociable, monobasic salts, 


Ca++ = K • 




[Bu+iHo- (*+i)A]» 
Inverting and expressii^ in logarithmic form. 


pCa' 




( 12 ) 


(13) 


The coefficient, ^ is the ratio of the valence of calcion to the val¬ 
ence of acid, a. When the buffer acid, [BmHo-xA], is.free acid 
then u becranes zero, B« disappears and the buffer acid is repre¬ 
sented simply by Ha-«A. Equations 12 and 13 may be expressed 
more conveniently if we represent the concentration of free buffer 
acid by HA, the concentration of buffer salt by BA, and the val¬ 
ence ratio ?,by n. 
a 


and 


Ca++ = E 


[HA]» 

[BA]*» 


pCa=pK+ n log 


[BA]» 

[HA] 


( 14 ) 

(15) 


Tbe calcion concentration is, therefore, dependent upon the ratio 
of the square of the salt concentration to the acid concentration. 
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This equation is represented graphically in Fig. 1. Equations 5 , 
6, 8, and 10 for the carbonates and phosphates are clearly special 
cases of the getieral equations Nos. 14 and 15 , expressing the cal- 
cion concentration in terms of any buffering polyvalent acid and its 
soluble salt. 

The Unit for Evaluation of Caleion Buffers. 

The measure of the stability of the calcion concentration or the 
calcion buffer value can be derived from the relations which govern 
the calcion concentrations in terms of its buffers. A consideration 
of the calcion buffering Equation 1 shows that equivalent incre¬ 
ments of CaCh produce equivalent decrements in buffer salt, 
BHA. Therefore, the unit for the calcion buffer value is the differ¬ 
ential ration which gives the relationship between the 

increment of calcium salt added to a calcion buffer solution and 
the resultant increment in pCa. This unit for calcion buffer 
value in terms of logarithmic pCa is analogous to that introduced 
by Van Slyke (2) for the hydrion buffer value and has similar 
advantages. The buffer value is the number of gram equivalents 
of buffer salt necessary to change the calcion concentration one 
unit of pCa. 


The General Equation for Calcion Buffer Value. 


The calcion buffer value may be determined by rewriting Equa¬ 
tion 14 , 


where [C] is the total acid concentration and [C] — [BA] is the 
free buffer acid concentration. Expressing in logarithmic foim» 


pCa = pK— Ji log 


([Cl - [BA]) 
[BA]* 


Differentiating with respect to [BA] and inverting, we obtain for 
the calcion buffer value, p, 


d[BA] _ 1 _ dEBA] 2.3 [ BA] ([ 0 ] - [BAI) 

dpCa “ n ■ , , /[C] - [BA]\ n ’ " 2 [C] - [BA] 


a® 
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From tire above and from the Henderson-Hasselbalch equation, 

K'a 


IBA] = 


and 


[HA]' 


K'a+[H+] 
[H+] 


[Cl 


[H+] + K'a 


rtc] 

'o 


where K'a is the acid dissociation constant divided by the fraction 
of the salt ionized. For polybasic acids, the concentration of 
the acid and basic intermediate compounds may be expressed by 
similar but more complex ratios. Within physiological conditions, 
however, the simpler relations suJB&ce. For such systems, the 
K'a value is the intermediate dissociation constant of the weak 
buffer acid divided by the fraction of the salt ionized. 

Substituting these values in Equation 16 we obtain, 



' d(BA) 
dpCa 

tl 

[BAUHA] 

[Cl + [HA] 

( 17 ) 


1 

2 .S 

[BA] [HA] 

( 18 ) 

( 19 ) 

Equivalent expres¬ 
sions for the calcion 
buffer value, ^ 

dCBA) ' 


n 

[BA]+2[HA] 

K'a[H+]-[C] 


n 

(K'a+[H+]) (K'a + 2 [H+]) 




K'a[HA] [C] 

(20) 



n 

(K'a+[H+]) ([CJ + IHaD 



2.3 

[H+] [BA] 

(21) 



n 

(K'a + 2 [H+]) 


The accuracy of Equations 16 to 21 has been tested against ex¬ 
perimental results by applying data reported in a previous paper 
(1). The values given in Table II show satisfactory agreement 
between the theoretically calculated calcion buffer values, i.e. 
d[BHC 03 ] 

—or p, and those approximated from the experimental 
data for A BHCO3 and A pCa, 


Dedttctiom from the General EguaUons. 

These equations permit the following deductions: 

(1) The calcion buffer value at a given hydrion concentration 
is directly proportional to the total molal acid concentration, [C] 
(Eauation Iff). 
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(2) The calcion buffer value at a given hydrion concentration is 
directly proportional to the buffer salt concentration, [BA] 
(Equation 21), 

(3) The molal calcion buffer value, pu, follows from Equation 
19 

_ dlBA] 2,3 g'a[H+] 

tqdpCa « ■(K'a+[H+])(K'a+, 2 [H+l) '• 

The relationship between the absolute calcion buffer value, p, 
and the molal buffer value pu, is 



(4) The calcion buffer effect is independent of the nature of the 
buffer acid since Equations 16,17, and 18 are independent of the 
dissociation constant of the acid. Phosphoric and carbonic acids 
have, in the presence of their salts, under similar conditions and 
equivalent concentrations corrected for valence differences, the 
same buffer effectiveness but their maximum calcion buffer action 
is exerted at different pH. 

(5) The Calcion Buffer Values <ff the Carbonates and Phosphates. 
—T^iese are given by Eqixations 16 to 21 in which the value of n 
is unity for the carbonates and two-thirds for the phosphates. 

The Calcion Buffer Value of a Mixture of Calcion Buffers .— 
In a solution of a given hydrion concentration ^'*'], containing 
several calcion buffers, the following relations hold at equilibrium, 

[H+] lA+h “ Ki ([Ch - [A+h) 


where i = 1,2, 3.n 

The condition cff electroneutrality requires that. 


[B+I + Da +1 = [OH-] +tA-h +[A-]2.[A-]» 


where [B+J represents the total equivalent concentration of buffer 
salt cations present in the solution; in this summation both 
and [OH~] may be n^ected, as they are small in comparison 
with the otiier quantities. Substituting for the anion concentra¬ 
tions their equivalents, 


IBAI 


' g;-[CJ E'alCla 
K;+iH+r K'*+[H+r 


K'JCl, \ 
K'. + IH+]/ 
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where the K' value is the intermediate dissociation constant 
divided by the fraction of salt ionized. Hence, the total buffer 
salt concentration is the sum of the separate buffer salts. More¬ 
over, the differential coefficients of this sum of functions is equal 
to the sum of the differential coefficients of these functions, that is, 

d(BA) 

the calcion buffer values, are additive. 

A solution containing several calcion buffers has for its rraultant 
calcion buffer value at a given hydrion concentration, the sum of 
the individual buffer values. 


p = ( 2 . 3 ) [H+] 


{”■ 


DBAJi 




IBAla 


m (K'ai + 2 [H+]) ^ m (K'as + 2 [H+ 1 ) 


+ 


■} 


( 23 ) 


The Calcion Buffer Value of an Aqueous Highly Dissociated Calcium 
Salt ,—^Addition of a highly dissociated calcium salt to water yields a solu¬ 
tion which exerts a certain amoimt of calcion buffer value. This may be 
determined by considering that addition of a calcium salt to water results 
in an hydrolysis, according to the equation, 


CaA + 2 HOH ^ Ca(OH )2 + HjA 


Here a molecule of OaA is transformed to a molecule of the calcium buffer 
salt, CaCOH)a. Calcium hydroxide is a relatively insoluble compound 
whose solubility product is of an order of 10”^® 


or 


[Ca++] lOH -]2 ^ 


Ca++ 


ki 

[OH-]2 


Inverting and expressing in logarithmic form, 

pCa = pKi + 2 log [OH""] 


DMerentiating, 

dpCa = 2d log [OH"] 

Since a molecule of OaA is equivalent to a molecule of Oa(OH)2, we may 
express the addition of a calcium salt by the formation of the calcium 
buffer salt, Ca(OH)2, or symbolically by 2 BA 

But, 


BA o i Ca(OH)s «■ 

yb 


where represents the degree of dissociation of Ca(OH)2. 
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Differentiating, 


dlBAl = 


djOH-] 

7 & 


Therefore, 

d[BA] 1 d[OH“-l 

P = 


1 d[OH-] 


dpCa 76 dpCa 76 2d log [OH 
It can be similarly derived that, 

d[BA] _ 
dpCa 7 a 


276 0.4343 76 ^ 


{H+] 


(24) 

(25) 


where 7o is the degree of dissociation of the acid. Adding Equations 24 
and 25, respectively, we obtain the total calcion buffer value of an aqueous, 
highly dissociated calcium salt solution. 


d[BA] 
^ dpCa 


1,15 


(BIV 


7b J 


(26) 


This means that any given [H+l or [OH""!, highly dissociated calcium salt 
must be added at the rate of 1.15 gram equivalents per liter per unit 
change in pCa effected. 

The total calcion buffer value of a weakly dissociated calcium salt solu¬ 
tion to which highly dissociated calcium salts are added is the sum of the 
calcion buffer values of the weakly and the strongly dissociated calcium 
salts. This follows from Equation 23 and is given by the sum of Equa¬ 
tions 22 and 25, 


: 1.16 


( 


2K'ft[C] [H+1 IH+1 [OH-IN 

(K'a+lH+])(K'a + 2[H+])’'' 7 . ; 


C27^ 


Since IH'I'] and [OH~] are usually negligible in comparison with the first 
member of Equation 26, the use of Ou becomes permissible within the 
physiological range. 


The Maximum Calcion Buffer Values. 

The maximmia calcion buffer value is determined when 


dp 


d[BAl 


becomes zero. Eepeating the differentiation of Equation 16 we 
obtain, 


dp _ _1_ / _ 2[CP \ 
dlBAl logi(,e\ (2[Cl-DBA])*y 


(28) 


When this expression become equal to zero 

DBA] = (2 ICl ( 29 ) 

To determine which of these two values renresents the maximum. 
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d*p 

the necessary and sufficient condition is that . ^ ■ 

value. Eepeatii^ the differentiation of Equation 28, 

d2p _ - 4[CP 

dDBA]* (2[C] - [BA])’ 


<0forthat 


(30) 


Substitutii^ (2 — [C] from Equation 29 in Equation 30 a 

negative value is obtained; for [C] is always positive. Hence the 
maximum calcion buffer value is determined when 


[BA] = (2 - V2 ) [C] = 0.586 [C] (31) 

Hence the maximum calcion buffer effect is produced by any cal¬ 
cion buffering, weak acid-salt solution containing 0.586 part of 
buffer salt to 0.414 part of free buffer acid. 

The Mohl Calcion Buffer Value at the Maximum. —at the 
point of maximum calcion buffering may be calculated from Eqa- 
tions 17, 18, and 19 by substituting for [BA] its equivalent 0.586 
[C] from Equation 28. Hence, 

2.3 [BA] [HA] 0.395 ,,,, 

»‘[C] + [HA] » 


for any calcion buffering, weak acid-salt solution. Since the value 
of n for the carbonates is unity and for the phosphates is two-thirds, 
Ike molal caldm buffer value for the carbonates is 0.395 and for the 
phosphates is 0.593. At the maximum a molal solution of phos¬ 
phates buffers the calcion concentration one and one-half times 
better than a molal solution of carbonates. The meaning of 
these values may be ascertained from the buffering reaction, 
from which it is evident that for every molecule of calcium salt 
added to the calcion buffering solution, a molecule of calcium 
buffer salt is formed which is transformed into a molecule of the 
insoluble normal calcium salt. Hence, at the isohydric point of 
maximum buffering, a highly dissociated calcium salt must be 
added or removed to the extent of 0.395 m to carbonates and 0.592 
M to phosphates, to change the original calcium concentration to 
10 -fold or its own value, and thereby cause one unit change in 
pCa. 

The Rehiion of pH to Maximum Calcion Buffer Value .—^The 
pH of a buffer solution at which its molal calcion buffer value 
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is a Tni^-TiiTniiTn, may be detennined directly from the Henderson- 
Hasselbalch equation, 


pH « pK'a-f log 


IBAl 

[HA] 


Since [BA] and [HA] are 0.586 and 0.414, respectively, at the maxi- 
mron, the equation becomes, 

pH = pK'a + log ^|2 (33) 

and is indicated graphically in Fig. 2. 


This equation may also be derived from the equivalent expressions 
given by Equations 19 to 21, by substituting the calculated Pm values at 
' the maximum from Equation 32; 

^ [BAl [H+l ^ ^ (0.586) [H+] ^ 0^ 
n ‘(K:'a+2[H+]) « (K'a + 2[H+1 n 

Solving for H+, we obtain, 

H+ = 0.7K'a 

Inverting and expressing in logarithmic form, 
pH « pK'a + log 


which is identical with Equation 33. 

The independent derivation of this equation follows from direct differ¬ 
entiation of p given by Equation 22, 


d^ ^ / dpH \ /d[H+]\ 
dpCa \d[H+l/ \ dpH / \dpO&) 


Differentiating Pm with respect to H, 


Since, 


dpM 2.3 (K'a* ~ 2 K'aIH+])2 
d[H+] (K'a + [H+])(K'a + 2[H+])* 


d[H+] 

dpH 


= - 2.3 [H+] 


and from the relations, 


or 


and on differentiating, 


pGa = pK2-2!og[H+l 
d [H+] 


dnCa 
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Calcion- Buffer Values 


Equation 34 becomes on multiplying these three differentials, 
dp„ _ 1.15[H+1 (K'a*- 2K'a[H+l)» 
dpCa (K'a + [H+])(K'a +215+1)* 


Making this equation equal to zero, 




K^a 

^|2 


Proceeding as above to determine which of these values is a maximum, 
inverting and expressing in logarithmic form, we obtain, 

pH = pK'a -}- log 

The ratio of buffer salt to free buJffer acid is the same for any 
calcion buffering solution at the maximum and hence the pH at that 
point for any buffer concentration may be calculated from Equa¬ 
tion 33 by using pK'a values of 6.15 for the carbonates and 6.85 
for the phosphates. The maximum calcion buffer value for the 
carbonates is at pjff 6,80 and that for the phosphates is at pH 7.00, 

The Molal Calcion Buffer Value at Uie pH of the Blood ,—^The 
carbonates and phosphates exert their maximum calcion buJffer 
effect at an hydrion concentration greater than that of normal 
blood. The calcion buffer value at pH 7.35 may be read directly 
from the plotted curves, Fig. 2 , or may be calculated from Equa¬ 
tion 19. At pH 7.35 the molal calcion buffer value of the carbon¬ 
ates is 0.111 or 28 per cent of the maximum. The molal calcion 
buffer value of the phosphates is 0.265 or 45 per cent of the 
maximum. 


TM Calcion Buffer Value of Blood Serum, 

The calcion buffer value of blood may be calculated from Equa¬ 
tions 17 to 22. Since the corpuscles contain no calcium, calcion 
biiffering is limited to the serum. Normal blood serum has a 
total bicarbonate concentration of about 0.03 n and an hydrion 
concentration of 0.45 X 10”^. Hence, the calcion buffer value 
of the serum carbonates is 3.5 X lO*^ from 

^ d[BA] ^ ^ K^a[H+]-[C] 

^ dpCa “ n (K'a+[H+l)(K'a + 2[H+]) 

At the same hydrion concentration and at a total phosphate con¬ 
centration of 0,001 M the calcion buffer value of the serum phos¬ 
phates is 0.5 X 10”®. The combined calcion buffer value of the 
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carbonates and phosphates of normal blood serum according to 
Equation 23 is 4.0 X 10“®. Therefore, at physiological conditions, 
the calcion buffer value of the carbonates is seven times that of 
the phosphates. 

SUlVIMARy. 


1 . The calcion concentration is regulated by calcion buffers. 
They are electrolytes which resist the change in calcion concen¬ 
tration upon addition of calcium salts. Calcion buffers are mix¬ 
tures of weak acids and their salts which react to form insoluble, 
normal calcium salts and soluble, intermediate calcium salts. 

2. The calcion concentration of any calcion buffering solution is 
detennined by the ratio of the concentratio^s of the free buffer 
acid, HA, to the buffer salt, BA, according to the relation, 


Ca++ = K 


[HA]" 

[BAP" 


where n is the ratio of the valence of calcium to that of the acid, 
and K is an equilibrium constant. 

3, Calcion concentrations may be expressed in logarithmic 

units as log = pCa which is given by the general equation, 


pCa = pK + 71 leg 


[BAjg 

[HA] 


4. The calcion pK is 4,2 at 38° for the carbonates as calcion 
buffers. 

5. The unit for the^calcion buffer value of a solution is the num¬ 
ber of gram equivalents of calcium salt or acid necessary to change 
the calcion concentration one unit of pCa. This is expressed by 

the differential ratio which defines the calcion buffer value 

at any given calcion concentration. 

6 . The general equation for the calcion buffer value p, is 


d[BAl ^2^ K^a[C]»[H+] 

dpCa n ' (K'a + [H+j) (K'a + 2IH+}) 


This equation defines the calcion buffer value of the carbonates 
for which n is unity and that of the phosphates for which n is 
two-thirds. 
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7. The caloion buffer value, at any given hydrion concentration, 
is directly proportional to the total concentration of buffer acid or 
salt. 

8 . The calcion buffer value is independent of the nature of the 
weak acid provided it forms an insoluble, normal calcium salt. 

f; 9. The calcion buffer value of a mixture of calcion buffers is the 
sum of the separate calcion buffer values. 

10. The maximum calcion buffer value is attained when there 
are 0.586 part of buffer salt and 0.414 part of free buffer acid. 

11 . The molal calcion buffer value at the maximum is given by 

the ratio-. 

n 

12 . The pH at which the calcion buffer value is a maximum is 
given by, 

pH = pK'a + log V2 

which is pH 6.30 for the carbonates and pH 7.00 for the phosphates. 

13. The molal calcion buffer value at pH 7.36 is 0.111 or 28 per 
cent of the maximum for the carbonates and 0.265 or 45 per cent of 
the maximum for the phosphates. 

14. The calcion buffer value of the carbonates of normal blood 
serum at pH 7.35 is 3.5 X 10~® and that of the serum phosphates is 
0.5 X 10^. The combined calcion buffer value of blood serum is 
4.0 X 10“* 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF pH TO TUNGSTIC ACID 
PRECIPITATION OF PROTEIN.* 

Bt a. T. MERRILL. 

(From the Hygienic Laboratory^ Treasury Departmentj United States Public 
Health Service, Washington.) 

(Received for publication, April 11, 1924.) 

In the precipitation of nitrogenous material by the tungstic 
acid method of Folin and Wu (1) a certain degree of acidification is 
necessary. Rumsey (2) placed this on a pH basis and found that 
maximum precipitation of nitrogen from cereal extracts and best 
clarification is obtained in the range pH 2 to 1.3. Hanzlik (3) 
showed that dialyzed horse serum is best precipitated with phos- 
photungstic on the acid side of the isoelectric point of serum 
protein. 

In an examination of diphtheria antitoxin serum the following 
interesting data were obtained. At a pH of about 5.0, which is 
on the acid side of the isoelectric point of serum globulin, the zone 
of maximum precipitation of nitrogen occurs. A value of 0.10 
per cent protein-free nitrogen is obtained in the filtrate. At pH 
2.8 the protein-free nitrogen decreased sKghtly to 0.08 per cent 
and this constant was found at all pH values determined below 
this and at the acidity of 10 per cent acid solution (see Table I). 
FoKn's proportions of acid to tungstate gave a pH of 2.8 which is 
within the range of maximum nitrogen precipitation. 

The determination of protein-free nitrogen in the serum by the 
trichloroacetic acid method of Greenwald (4) gave identical 
results with those obtained by tungstic acid at the pH of maximum 
precipitation. The pH of the trichloroacetic acid filtrate was less 
than pH 1.2. The agreement of protein-free nitrogen determina¬ 
tions by the two methods indicates absence of peptone in the 
serum according to Hiller and Van Slyke (5). 

*Approved for publication by the Surgeon General. 
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No material change in total or non-protein nitrogen as a 
result of airtolysis was found in senun kept at room temperature 
for a period of 3 months. 

TABLE 1. 

Diphtheria Antitoxin Serum, 


4.0 gm. serum + 0.5 gm. NaaW 04 * 2 H 20 per 100 cc. 


2/3 N H 2 S 04 acid. 

pH 

Filtrate nitrogen. 

cc. 


percent 

2.8 

5.9 

2.45 

3.0 

5.8 

2.24 

3.2 

5.6 

1.41 

3.4 

5.4 

0.86 

3.5 

5.3 

0.45 

3.6 

5.3 

0.22 

3.8 

5.0 

0.10 

4.0 

4.6 

0.09 

5.0 

2.8 

0.08 

6.0 

2.5 

0.07 

7.0 

2.1 

OM 

8.0 

1.9 

0.07 

10.0 

1.7 

0.08 

30.0 

1.0 

0.08 

50.0* 


0.07 


*20 per cent sulfuric acid. 

TABUS n. 
Peptone, 


0.8 gm. peptone -f 2.0 gm. Na 2 W 04 ' 2 H 20 per 100 cc. 


2/3 27 H 3 SO 4 acid. 

pH 

Filtrate nitrogen. 

ee. 


rer cent 

14.0 

4.3 

13.42 

18.0 

2.6 

8.07 

21.0 

2.0 

6.98 

25.0 

1.7 

6.76 

50.0 

1.0 

5.81 

25.0* 


4.72 

50.0* 


4.99 


*20 per cent sulfuric acid. 


In contrast to these results, obtained by the precipitation of 
nitrogen in serum by tungstic acid, are the results obtained in 
peptone solutions. The nitrogen precipitated from peptone solu- 
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tions by tungstic acid increased considerably as the pH decreased 
from pH 4.0 to 1.0, with a very slight reversal of precipitation 
at an acidity of 10 per cent acid solution, as shown in Table II. 

The peptone nitrogen is only slightly precipitated at a pH of 
4.0 while at this acidity the protein in the serum is completely 
precipitated. There is no known pH at which peptide nitrogen 
is precipitated separate from other nitrogen compounds in peptone 
solution. 

The quantity of nitrogen precipitated is also affected by a change 
in the proportion of tungstic acid to peptone, or the concentration 
of reagents in solution. 

It is known that freshly prepared tungstic oxide is soluble in 
aliphatic amines (6), in salts of tartaric (7), citric, and malic acids 
(8), and in oxalic acid (9). Folin and Wu (1) warn against excess 
of citrate or oxalate in blood used for protein precipitation with 
tungstic acid. 

It is now suggested that the tungstic acid precipitate in peptone 
solutions is affected by the various peptones, bases, amino acids, 
and other organic acids probably present in the peptone. 
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FAT EXCEETION. 


n. THE QUANTITATIVE RELATIONS OF THE FECAL LIPOIDS. 

Bt WAEREN M. SPERRY and W. R. BLOOR. 

{From the School of Medicine and Dentistry, The University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York.) 

(Received for publication, April 14, 1924.) 

In an earlier paper (1) it was shown that there was always 
fatty material in the feces whether fat was present in the food or 
not; that addition of moderate amoimts of fat to the diet did not 
increase the feces fat to any considerable extent; and that the 
composition and properties of the excreted fatty material were 
largely independent of the fat of the food. The comparative 
constancy in amount and composition of the fecal fat under a 
variety of conditions indicated that it was not to be regarded as 
unabsorbed food fat but rather of the nature of an excretion, 
whether directly from the blood or indirectly through the normal 
intestinal secretions. The possibility of its origin in desquamated 
epithelial cells or in intestinal bacteria could not, of course, be 
excluded. Recent work by Holmes and Kerr (2) has led them 
to similar conclusions as to the constancy of composition of the 
fecal fat and its independence of the fat of the food. The present 
work was undertaken in order to obtain quantitative information 
regarding the different substances making up the fecal lipoid and 
their relations to each other and to the lipoid of the food, with the 
purpose of discovering the source of the feces fat and its bearing 
on fat metabolism. 


EXPEIUMENTAL. 

The general procedure consisted of feeding experimental animals 
various standard diets with and without fats of different composi¬ 
tion over periods of a week during which time the feces were 
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collected, and the fat was ext.racted and analyzed. The details 
of the work are as follows: 

Animals and the Technique of Handling .—^Largely because they 
required less of the sometimes difiScultly prepared food, cats were 
first used as experimental subjects. Between the experimental 
periods there was always a rest period of at least 2 weeks during 
which they were fed all they would eat of a diet of bread, liver, and 
dog biscuit. When the experimental diet was first given it was 
always found difficult to make the cats eat, a period of 4 to 10 
days being required before they were eating it completely in all 
cases, so that the preexperimental conditions consisted of a period 
of partial fasting and partial eating of the diet in question for 
approximately a week before the actual experiment was started. 
The experiments were each of 1 week’s duration, with the periods 
marked off by charcoal. The feces were collected daily in covered 
beakers. The animals were given some exercise each day while 
their cages were being cleaned and food was being prepared. It 
was found in some preliminary experiments, using a normal diet 
of bread and liver, that a diet computed on the basis of 90 calories 
per kilo of body weight gave the optimum results and the diets 
used were computed on this basis. The animals were weighed 
every 2nd day and remained in good condition throughout all the 
experiments. 

Because of the difficulty of getting them to eat and the tendency 
of the feces to be soft even when large amounts of kaolin or bone 
ash were fed, cats were-finally abandoned as subjects in favor of 
dogs. The technique of handling dogs was the same as for cats 
except that Cowgill’s (3) method of calculating the diet was used. 
It was not found necessary to feed vitamins or a salt mixture 
during the weekly period. In the case of the coconut oil and fat- 
free diets a better noixture was obtained and the animals ate more 
readily if a little meat extract, dissolved in water, was mixed with 
the food. The dogs ate the diets completely and remained in 
good condition during the experiments, while the feces were hard 
and easy to handle in all cases. 

Food Maierials. Carbohydrate-Starch .—^The starch used in 
the fat-free diet (cats) was Kingsford’s corn-starch dextrinized by 
spreading out to a depth of | to | inch on a large shallow tray and 
heating carefully in a hot oven until just browned. After using 
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this material in the fat-free diet of the cats an article by Taylor 
and Nelson (4) came to our notice, calling attention to the fact 
that practically all starch contained fat. Analysis of the dex- 
trinized material for fat by their method showed a content of 
about 0.9 per cent. This amount was probably not sufficient to 
affect the results materially, but partly on this account and partly 
because dextrin was easier to use it was deemed best to abandon 
starch as a basal carbohydrate in the fat-free diets and to sub¬ 
stitute commercial dextrin for it. However, the dextrin was also 
found to contain fat when analyzed by the method of Taylor 
and Nelson, a 25 gm. sample yielding 0.086 gm. of fat. Extraction 
with hot alcohol in the continuous extractor described by Clarke, 
Adams, Conant, and Kamm (5), lowered the fat content as follows, 
analysis of 25 gm. samples being made at the end of 2 hour 


periods. 

G-m, 

Original content. 0.086 

After 2 hrs. extraction. 0.028 

« 4 “ 0.023 

6 “ 0.009 

" 8 “ “ 0.005 


All the dextrin used was therefore extracted for 8 hours. 

Casein ,—Ordinary commercial casein was used after a pre¬ 
liminary 16 hour extraction with alcohol in the apparatus described 
above. 16 hours extraction reduced the fat content to 0.04 per 
cent which was considered negligible for these experiments. 

Coconvt Oil. —^The-coconut oil was fed in the form of the com¬ 
mercial margarine preparation ^'Nucoa” because it contained less 
of the objectionable odor than the commercial oil. The iodine 
number of this material was found to be 10. 

Olive Oil .—^The iodine number of the olive oil was 96.4. 

Meat Extract. —^Liebig^s meat extract was used. 

The make-up of the various diets is as follows: 


om* 

Normal diet (eatsj per kilo per Liver. ^.5 

day. Dog biscuit. 19.8 

Kaolin...'.. 66.0 

Fat-free diet (cats) i)er kilo per Starch. 17.0 

day- Casein. 6.82 

Bone ash. 1.12 

Meat extract. 1.50 
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Fasting diet—sham-feeding 

Agar-agar.. 

gm. 

. 1.0 

(cats) per cat per day. 

Bone ash. 

. 5.0 


Meat extract. 

. 4.0 

Coconut oil diet (cats) per kilo 

Casein. 

. 7.0 

oer day. 

Dextrin.*. 

.12.1 


Coconut oil. 

. 1.5 


Kaolin.. 

. 5.0 

Olive oil diet (dogs) per kilo per 

Casein. 

. 6.4 

day. 

Olive oil. 



Sugar..... 

. 5.7 


Bone ash. 

. 0.4 

Fat-free diet (dogs) per kilo per 

Casein. 

. 6.4 

day. 

Sugar. 

.13.6 


Bone ash. 

. 0.4 


Meat extract. 

. 0.35 

Fasting diet—sham-feeding 

Agar-agar. 

. i.a 

(dogs) per dog per day. 

Bone ash. 

. 2.5 


Meat extract.. 

. 2.5 

Coconut oil diet (dogs)* per 

Casein. 

. 6.4 

kilo per day. 

Coconut oil. 

. 3.5 


Sugar. 

. 5.7 


Bone ash. 

. 0.4 


Meat extract. 

. 0.35 


The sham-feeding diet was made up 'of agar jelly and bone ash 
and flavored with meat ejttract. Since the only nutritive material 
in this diet was the small amount of meat extract (4 gm- per day 
for the cats, 2.5 gm. per day for the dogs) the animals may be 
regarded as fasting. The advantage of this sham-feeding over 
actual fasting is that the normal movements and possibly also the 
normal secretions of the intestine are kept up. 

Analytical Methods. 

The fat in the feces was analyzed largely by the method used by 
Bloor (6) for blood plasma with certain modifications. The 
method as used in the normal diet experiment was as follows: 
As soon as the collections were complete the feces were covered 

* Dogs 23-7 and 23-2 were given the diet as shown. For Dogs 24-7 and 
24-8 the diet was increased to 1.13. For Dogs 24-10 and 24-11 the diet was 
mezeased to 1.06. 
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with 20 per cent NaOH (350 to 600 cc.) and heated on the steam 
bath for 24 hours, after which the mixture was carefully neutralized 
witii concentrated HCl and extracted with ether imtil the ether 
was colorless. The ether extract was washed once with water to 
remove the HCl, the ether distilled off, and the residue evaporated 
to dryness by heating on the steam bath from 2 to 4 hours. When 
cool 100 cc. of petroleum ether (fractol) were added and, after 
solution had taken place, the mixture was allowed to stand over¬ 
night. In the morning the petroleum ether solution was filtered 
into a weighed flask, and the tarry residue washed twice with 
fresh solvent. The combined solvent was distilled to small 
volume, the residue dried 1 hour on the steam bath, and the flask 
weired to give the total lipoids. 

Separaiim of Unsaponijiable and Fatty Add Fractions .—^The 
total lipoid was dissolved in 100 cc. of fractol, used in several 
portions, and transferred to a separating funnel to which were 
added 100 cc. of 0.1 n alcoholic KOH and 100 cc. of distilled water. 
The whole was shaken and tested with litmus paper. If not 
alkaline a few cubic centimeters of concentrated alcoholic KOH 
were added. When the two layers had separated the lower was 
drawn off, the upper Altered into a weighed flask in which it was 
concentrated by distillation while the lower layer was poured back 
into tibie funnel and shaken up with a new portion of fractol which 
in turn was separated and added to the concentrate in the weighed 
flask and again concentrated. This process was repeated once 
more after which the flask was heated an hour on the steam bath 
£md weighed to give the unsaponifiable fraction. 

The lower layer was acidi&ed with HCl and extracted with 
fractol to give the fatty acid fraction which was dried and weired 
as before. A melting point tube was filled with this material by 
placing an open end of the tube in the melted acids, allowing some 
to rise into the tube by capillary attraction and sealing the tube. 
The melting and solidification points were taken iiie next day. 

VolaMh Fatty Adds .—In the earlier part of the work the 
volatile fatty acid was determined as follows: The fatty acid 
fraction was dissolved in a little ether and transferred to a ^0 cc; 
flask, containing 400 cc. of water and 50 cc. of HsS 04 (1:4 by 
volume) and equipped with a Hopkins distilling bulb which was 
connected to a condenser. The solution was distilled into a flask 
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containing standard (approximately 0.1 n) NaOH until it no 
longer came over acid to litmus. Phenolphthalein was added to 
the receiver and as the color disappeared more standard alkali 
was added. The excess was titrated with HCl The volume in 
the distniing flask was not allowed to become less than 150 cc., 
more water being added as needed. After volatile acids had been 
determined as above for nonnal, fat-free, and fasting experiments 
with cats, the data given by Lewkowitsch and Warburton (7), 
regarding the extent of evaporation of volatile acids, were noticed 
and it was realized that inasmuch as one lot of material containing 
volatile acid had been heated on the steam bath for four periods 
of at least an hour each, undoubtedly a large percentage and prob¬ 
ably nearly all the volatile acid had been lost. Also, it was 
found that when the liquors from the separation of the unsaponi- 
fiable and fatty acid fractions from the sham-feeding diet (acid 
with sulfuric acid) were distilled an amount of volatile acid as 
great as, or greater than, that recovered by the regular distillation 
was obtained, showing that an appreciable amoimt had been lost 
in the 50 per cent alcoholic solution at this point. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, so to modify the procedure as to prevent this 
loss of volatile acid and such a modification was attempted in 
working up the feces from the coconut oil diet. The feces were 
digested as before, but neutralized with 10 n H 2 SO 4 instead of 
HCl. It was found impossible to extract the fat from the first 
two samples neutrahzed, due to the formation of a stable emulsion. 
Centrifuging did not break the emulsion and filtration was tried, 
using suction. This was a slow process requiring 1 | days and 
probably involved some loss of volatile acid, but it was possible 
to extract both the precipitate and the filtrate with little difficulty. 
This suggested the idea of filtering the material hot. The neutral¬ 
ization heats the solution almost to boiling and while still hot it 
was poured on a suction filter and foxmd to filter rapidly, the 
precipitate being sucked dry in less than 15 minutes. Without 
washing, the precipitate was transferred back to the digestion 
beaker, the funnel was thoroughly washed with ether into the 
beaker, the material stirred well, covered, and allowed to stand 
15 minutes when it was filtered and washed with ether until the 
filtrate came throng colorless. While this ether extract was 
being concentrated the first filtrate obtained above was extracted 
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with ether and the ether added to the concentrate from the 
extractipn of the precipitate. As before this extraction was 
continued until the ether came colorless. After the last extraction 
the solution was concentrated to about 50 cc. and transferred to 
the volatile acid distillation apparatus described above and dis¬ 
tilled in the same way except that a stronger (5 n) standard alkali 
was used, due to the greatly increased amount of volatile acid. 
The residue from distillation was extracted with fractol to give 
total lipoid minus volatile acid and the procedure from this point 
on for the separation of the various lipoid fractions was the same 
as above, with the omission, of course, of the distillation of 
volatile acids. 

It was essential to obtain some idea of the composition of the 
volatile acids in order that they might properly be reckoned in 
with the total lipoid. The titrated volatile acid distillates from 
the fat-free and coconut oil diets (do^) were united, made alkaline, 
concentrated to about 200 cc., acidified with H 2 SO 4 , and extracted 
with fractol. The fractol solution was distilled in a small dis¬ 
tilling flask. About half the residue after the solvent tad come 
off distilled between 150 and 175®, leaving non-volatile material 
behind which solidified on coolii^. There is always in volatile 
acid distillations considerable white, flaky, insoluble material in 
the distillate and it was thou^t that this imdistilled residue 
consisted of this neutral material. Some experiments show, 
however, that there is probably some fatty acid in this residue. 
This would probably not appreciably affect our results; but in the 
continuation of the work as we are now carrying it on more 
attention is being pmd to the volatile fraction. The distillates 
were determined by the method of I^er ( 8 ). The results obtained 
showed this material to be mainly butyric acid and it has been so 
computed in our tables. 

Separation of Solid and Liquid Fatly Adds .—^The residue from 
^te first volatile acid distillation was transferred to a separatory 
funnel and extracted with fractol. The unsaponifiable fraction 
was removed and Ihe mbrixire of solid and liquid fatty acids was 
s^iarated by the method of Twitchell (9) with a slight modification 
as follows: A sample of 2 gm., or the whole r^idue if less than that 
amount, was dissolved in alcohol (25 cc. per gm.), broi^ht to a 
boil, an equal volume of boilii^ 3 per cent alcoholic lead acetate 
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solution added, and the whole boiled 2 minutes and allowed to 
stand overnight. 

Next day the flocculent precipitate was filtered, the filtrate 
tested for lead with alcoholic H2SO4, and the precipitate washed 
five or six times with small portions of alcohol. The precipitate 
was transferred quantitatively to the precipitation flask, a volume 
of alcohol equal to the total volume first used was added together 
with 0.5 cc. of glacial acetic acid, and the mixture brought to a 
boil and filtered from the tarrj" residue, which was wadied twice 
with small portions of boiling alcohol. The filtrate was allowed 
to stand overnight and the precipitate which formed in it was 
filtered and washed three or four times with alcohol. The filtrate 
and washings were added to the filtrate from the first precipitation. 

The precipitate was transferred back to the precipitation flask 
with 50 cc. of ether and to this mixture were added 20 cc. of water 
and 0.5 cc. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.2). The flask was shaken 
gently to bring all the lead soaps into contact with the acid, the 
whole transferred to a separating funnel, the acid layer separated, 
and the ether solution washed with successive portions of water 
until it was alkaline to methyl orange. This usually required 
six or seven washings. The washed ether solution was distilled 
and the residue dried to give the solid fatty acid fraction. A 
melting point was taken of this fraction. 

Liquid Acids .—^The combined alcoholic filtrates were distilled 
to about 10 cc. and 50 cc. of water containing 1 cc. of concentrated 
HCI were added- The lead chloride usually flocculated fairly 
well and caused no trouble, but sometimes it formed a fine sus¬ 
pension in the fractol used for extraction and it was necessary to 
centrifuge to dear it. Otherwise the solution was extracted by 
fractol as usual to give the liquid fatty acid fraction. 

The iodine number of this fraction was determined, using the . 
Hanus method. 

A great deal of difficulty was experienced in working up the 
leees from the fat-free diet, due to the fact that after saponifica- 
tkm and neutralization the whole mass formed a thick paste 
strong su^esfcive of starch paste. It was considered probable 
that this was actually due to unabsorbed starch in the feces. 
The only method of extraction that would work at all was the 
lahormus oae of stirring the mass as thoroughly as possible with 
e^her and centrifuging to separate, and this process was used. 
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Probably the extraction was not complete in this series, due to the 
difficulties mentioned. Otherwise the method was as given 
above. 

The same method was used throv^hout in the sham-feeding 
experiment except that in the separation of neutral from fatty 
acid fractions, H 2 SO 4 was used to acidify instead of HCl. 

Fractionation of Liquid Aoids .—^In certain experiments the 
liquid acids in excess of the material required for the iodine 
number determinations were united and separated by the barium 
soap-benzene method as given by Brown and Beal (10) with 
modifications made necessary by the difference in amount. It was 
hoped by this process to separate the solid acids (carried through 
from the lead soap-alcohol separation) and the oleic from any 
more unsaturated acids which mi^t be present. The modified 
method was as follows: 

The combined liquids were freed from fractol by diort heating 
on the steam bath, weighed, and neutralized by half normal 
alkali. The acids were usually quite dark in color makiog the 
end-point difficult to see and usually a small excess of alkali was 
added. To this solution was added a 6 per cent solution of BaCU, 
slowly with stirring, until a sudden coagulation of the precipitate 
showed that an excess had been added. The precipitate was 
filtered, washed, transferred back to the precipitation flask, and 
heated § hour on the steam bath. The precipitate agglutinated 
and squeezed out some solution which was decanted. The 
agglutinated material was washed twice by decantation and then 
dried by an air jet. It was next treated with benzene contaming 
5 per cent alcohol at the rate of about 7 cc. for each gram of acid 
being separated and refluxed until the material was almost or all 
dissolved. The solution was decanted and the flask wadied by 
boiling up with small portions of benzene twice more. The 
deeantate was placed in the ice box ovemi^t. 

Next day the gelatinous precipitate was filtered and washed with 
benzene until the filtrate was colorless. The almost white precip¬ 
itate was decomposed by HCl (1:3) and extracted with fractol. 
The fractol solution was washed with water until barium-free, 
the fractol distilled, the residue dried, weired, and the iodine 
number determined. 

The filtrate was also treated with HCl, boiled to remove &e 
benzene, and after cooling extracted with fractoL This fractol 
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elution was washed to remove barium, the fractol distilled, the 
residue dried, weired, and the bromo derivatives were made and 
separated by the method of Baughman and Jamieson (11) with 
the following change. The ether solution was washed with 
sodium thiosulfate, then water, the ether distilled, and the residue 
dried on the water bath and weighed. The ether-insoluble portion 
was a white solid, while the ether-soluble portion was a very thick 
dark syrup. 

In certain experiments bromine instead of iodine was used for 
the determination of the halogen absorption number with the 
intention of separating the resultant bromo acids. In the case 
of the coconut oil diet the combined chloroform residues were 
washed with water, the chloroform was distilled, and the residue 
dried on the steam bath. A tarry, unworkable mass, mostly 
insoluble in ether, was obtained and discarded. The chloroform 
residues of bromo acids from the fat-free, fasting, and olive oil 
diets (dogs) were washed with 5 per cent sodium thiosulfate solu¬ 
tion, water, and distilled in vacuum. The temperature remained 
below 20‘’C. throughout the distillation except near the end when 
it rose to about 30°C. The vacuum was about 80 TnTn The 
residue was a thick syrup, fairly %ht in color, and waS washed 
into a weighed centrifuge tube by dry ether (10 cc. per gram of 
liquid acids used for iodine number determinations) allowed to 
stand in the ice box ovemi^t, and treated as in the procedure used 
above. The ether-insoluble portion was an almost black, amor¬ 
phous precipitate, while the ether-soluble portion was a thick 
dark syrup of the same appearance as that obtained by the other 
method. 

Stomine Deterwinaiions .—^These bromine derivatives were 
determined by the Parr bomb method as described by Brown and 
Beal (10). The solutions were standardized by NaCl and NaBr 
which had been dried at 110°C. for 12 hours and the method was 
checked by an analysis of pure p-bromoacetanilide and p- 
biomoaniline. 


Theory. 


percent 

46.51 

37.38 


Obtained. 


percent 

46.44 

36.58 

517 4A 


p-Bromoaniline_ 

fKBromoaeetamlide 
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Iodine 

No. 

00 <o o 

oQ io 1-H ci cp 00 sp 
05 00 OS i> 00 

00 

Liquid 
fatty acids. 

Non¬ 
volatile 
fatty 
acids. 
7100 HI 

g 

g O'^COCOiOOUd 

|Si§§Sf2§S3 

64,6 

1 

W 

ym. 

1.28 

2.56 

1.75 

1.532 

0.441 

0.385 

0.359 

1.187 

Solid fatty acids. 

Melt¬ 

ing 

point. 


M5 »o lo c<i 

xo ^ kO ko ^ kO U5 

54.7 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 

acids. 

7100 

a 

per cent 

18.12 

38.4 
32.1 

39.5 
16.8 
17.9 
17.7 

25.9 


C 

gm. 

0.363 

1.788 

0.958 

1.178 

0.1006 

0.100 

0.0777 

cq 

o 

Total 
fatty acids. 

Total 

lipoid. 

(100-C) 


1 O us N TlJ 00 

c> 

00 

“+ 

IS 


^ CD CQ CSI 

S i 8 S g § s s 

1 -i US CO CO o o o 

2.00 

Volatile 
fatty acids. 

Total 
fatty 
acids. 
(100 E) 

£ 

1 § § q S g g .j; 

6.30 

Weight 
as bu¬ 
tyric 
acid. 


0.0141 

0.384 

0.171 

0.0506 

0.0268 

0.0383 

0.0926 

o.m 

Non-volatile fatty acids. 

4 SI'S 

a-“U 


5 s ^ ?s g s g 


Total 

lipoid. 

(lOOD) 

3 

§ ^OcOt^OCilOO 

1 SS g g S 8 g 

61,9 

Weight. 


. 05 ^ G5 CO O S S 
g 05 «0 05 O CO to 

r-frHoicOOOO 

o 

ci 

1 

1 

Total 
lipoid. 
(100 B) 
(A) 

o 

per cent 

19.4 
16.0 

16.5 
19.3 
10.88 
14.60 
34.20 

e 

00 

r-i 

Weight. 


. sssssgs 

S « N 05 00 rH rH CO 
OtHOOOOO 

d 

Total 

lipoid. 

< 

. SSggiSS 

g «>a5USC0'^i-<05 
coivuS't»ii-Ji-<*-i 

CO 

f ' 

1 

^ s g g g s g s 

oi CO CO cq CO eo oi 

CO 

Cat No. 

iH Cq us CO 00 05 

i 

t 
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Iodine 

No. 

CO O «0 rH 

g: g g g g ^ 

X 

i“i 

t- 

Liquid 
fatty acids. 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 

li 

§ 

per cent 

88.84 

85.44 

85.2 

70.1 

64.93 

85.62 

S 

3 

4 

1 

m 

O r-I »-I »-I 

iH 

Solid fatty acids. 

1 -^ 

point. 


s 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 

if 

g 

per cent 

32.23 

31.80 

14.00 

29.8! 

30.62 

19.67 

3 

Weight. 

o 

O o O CO ^ 1-1 

. £3 CO OS ob o 

g 00 1 -J CO 

0*00000 

§ 

d 

Total 

fatty acids. 

Total 

lipoid. 

(100-0 

per cent 

93.96 

93.25 

90.25 
90.64 
88.68 
92.40 

s 

Weight. 

<D+E) 



. O os CO Q VO Os 

g *"1 « o CO 

^ 1 -i cd i-i e<i c4 i4 

96*1 

Volatile 
fatty acids. 

Total 

fatty 

acids. 

(lOOE) 

S 

§ VO i> os N S 

“ 00 * 00 i-< 00 o 

1 rH 1-1 tH 

12.41 

Weight 
as bu¬ 
tyric 

1 


S? £2 S S ^ 

o CO os *191 CO 

W VO 1-^ 1—1 irH 

0 0 0 0 0 d 

0.253 

1 

1 

! 

& 

Melt¬ 

ing 

point. 



Total 

lipoid. 

(lOOD) 

/A \ 

i 

g ^ ^ C<l os 1-1 CO 

1 g g s g s 

58.3 

Weight, 

Q 

g ^ 0 0 0 0 s 
;h* v-i r4 

1.73 

1 

Total 
Upoid. 
(100 B) 

(A) 

O 

g 3 H ^ vp CO Oil 0 

0 0 t> 1 > CO CO CO 

1 d cd OS* OS* IN* 

06 

Weight. 

A 

01 A l-( In VQ VO 
, T—1 00 CO CQ OS 

g « CO »-* CO CO T-l 

*=* d d d d d d 

S 2 

d 

*5:5 

< 

00 0 0 0 iH 

, 1 ^ *P VO 0 1-1 CO 
g >0 t> CD 0 CO VO 

cd »d 1 -j cd cd d 

ed 

Weight. 

.i S g S S 
cd cd cd d ed d 

3.17 

1 - 
■ 3 

cq CO VO 00 os 




Fasting Cats {Sham-Feeding), 



Weights of animalB at end of fasting period. 
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Iodine 

No. 

97 

96 

95.6 

84.2 

93.2 

Liquid 
fatty acids. 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 

acids. 

'§ 

per cent 

69.4 

66.0 

60.9 

72.0 

tH 

S 

Weight. 

w 

ffm. 

1.218 

1.611 

1.661 

1.476 

3 

rH 

Solid fatty acids. 

Melt¬ 

ing 

point. 

W5 

s ^ s s 

to 

% 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 

acids. 

riOOGl 

g 

per cent 

14.88 

17.80 

17.20 

22.70 

3 

TO* 

»-• 

Weight. 

o 

ffm. 

0.261 

0.408 

0,442 

0.465 

i 

o 

Total 

fatty acids. 

Total 

lipoid. 

(100-C) 

per eent 

66.68 

72.20 

71.8 

66.3 

s 

■Weight. 

(D+E) 


SS oQ 

. N lO ^ 
g 00 00 CS 

** TO eo eo ci 

cd 

Volatile 
fatty acids. 

Total 

fatty 

acids. 

1 

s 

per cent 

64.10 

38.97 

32.99 

30.83 


Weight 
as bu¬ 
tyric 
acid. 


2.070 

1.466 

1.262 

0.896 


Non-volatile fatty acids. 



1 ^ 

Total 

lipoid. 

(lOOD) 

> 

g s s s s 

S 

Weight. 

p 

^ ci cd ci 


Unsaponifiable. 

Total 
lipoid. 
(100 B) 

2 

o 

per cent 

33.42 

27.80 

28.20 

33.70 

s 

Weight. 

p 

TO o 

Cd r-i r-J r-i 

p 

Total 

lipoid. 


00 P ?0 
g TO c5 CO S 
'a* CO lO U3 


Weight. 

. 00, 

M CO cd id 

T-l 

s 

09 

jI 

S' 

P 


& 

03 

1 
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Iodine 

No. 

kO US 

ssss 

8 

*-i 

Liquid 
fatty acids. 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 


a 

jior cent 

65.1 

67.0 

66.3 

62.5 

8 

4 

1 

W 

. iS ^ w ^ 

g U3 tH CS CD 

** d i-I o o 

i 

d 

Solid fatty acids. 

i 

mg 

point. 


s s s s 

to 

s 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 

acids. 

(lOOG) 

(D) 

per cent 

29.2 

22.0 

29.0 

28.5 

Cd 

1-1 

si 

i 

1 

O 

® ^ S c<i 

. O Q 

g « oo ^ 00 

*=* d d d d 

d 

Total 

fatty acids. 

Total 

lipoid. 

(100-0) 

per cent 

83.2 

80.45 

71.1 

74.8 

CO 



^ CD Tjt 

g S S W O 
d CO d T-i 

d 

Volatile 
fatty acids. 

Total 
fatty 
acids. 
(100 E) 

s 

per cent 

69.2 

50.5 

41.5 

44.5 

1—1 
to 


acid. 


r-J O d 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 


S CO w § 

CO 

Total 
lipoid. 
(100 D) 
(A) 

per cent 

24.63 

37.20 

40.00 

40.50 

to 

CO 

Weight. 

n 

IS S S2 

g TO r- S S 

^ d r4 »-i 


! 

Ies 

(V) 

o 

per cent 

16.80 

19.55 

28.90 

25.20 

s 

Weight. 


N o» oo 

g S g 5 s 

^ d d 1-1 d 

d 

Total 

lipoid. 

< 

ID O Cq CQ 

i 

CO Tti co’d 

CO 

1 

1 


kg. 

13.6 

12.5 

6.16 

5.88 

~co' 

to 

d 

& 

1 


i 

1 
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Iodine 

No. 

79.2 

103 

102 

78.6 

83 

97 

90.4 

Liquid 
fatty acids. 

l3|4Si§ 

§ 

per cent 

88.5 

98.5 

70.0 

85.0 

58.0 

71.5 

CO 

s 

i 


. S § S 5! S ^ 

g »o 

G) d o o d o 

I 

d 

Solid fatty acids. 


^ s § g • s 



g 

§ eS « o o 

1 ^ fe s 

ca 

g 

£ 

O 

gm. 

0.099 

0.025 

0.092 

0.049 

0.514 

0.213 

in 

s 

d 

Total 

fatty acids. 

111 

per cent 

69.3 

81.1 

66.2 

59.1 

61.9 

61.5 

m 

s 

1 


CO CO 1-1 Ca 

. CO in CO 

g o o 00 c© CO 

T-i 1-4 d d »H i-i 

§ 

1-1 

Volatile 
fatty acids. 

Total 

fatty 

acids. 

(lOOE) 

e 

per cent 

56.41 

70.76 

55.76 

62.58 

25.84 

42.06 

g 

Weight 
as bu¬ 
tyric 
acid. 



CO 

g 

d 

Non-volatile fatty 
acids. 

Melt¬ 

ing 

point. 

37 

36 

36 

37 

41 

37 

to 

35 S- 

1 

per cent 

29.7 

23.6 

28.4 

22.1 

51.2 

35.2 

l> 

tH 

CO 

i 

A 

oa cq 051 "li* o> 

s $ ^ ^ g S 

■* o o o o' ^ o 

d 

Unsaponifiable. 


O 

per cent 

30.7 

18.9 

33.8 

40.0 

29.1 

38.5 

oa 

1—i 

CO 

Weight. 

pq 

gm. 

0.485 

0.242 

0.431 

0.525 

0.770 

0.834 

§ 

d 

Total 

lipoid. 

1 

gm. 

1.580 

1.283 

1.277 

1.284 

2.650 

2.161 

8 

1-H 

1 

ht. 

12.9 
(10.9)* 
13.15 ' 
(11.6) 
6.1 
(4.24) 
6.25 
(6.14) 
7.46 
(6.81) 
8.52 
(7.64) 

g|fc 

00 

Dog No. 

£ ^ S S S S 



* Weights of animals at end of fasting period. 
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Iodine 

No. 


gg 

Liquid 
fatty aoids. 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fotty 

(HOOT) 

g 

per cent 

52.23 

47.73 

63.0 

47.0 

64.4 

64.2 

TO 

TO 

Weight. 

in 

th eo ith »o 

. CO <M TO O CO 00 

g AO O O 00 TO ^ 

^ T-i T-i o O O T-t 

o 

r-l 

Solid fatty acids. 

M 



Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 

jS 

ii 

§ 

per cenl 

43.41 

44.03 

44.0 

53.0 

44.5 

32.4 

TO 

Weight. 

o 

CO « 00 CQ TO 

g S; S S & S g 
T-» d d d d d 

I 

d 

ii 

Total 

lipoid. 

(100-0 

per cent 

79.74 

82.04 

79.17 

81.40 

78.90 

77.80 

8 

e 

i 


CS rH Q TO CO 

. N W Oa CO 

g O O CO TO r-< 

CO d CO d 

CO 

Volatile 
fatty acids. 

Total 

fatty 

aoids. 

1 

£ 

per cent 

36.62 

29.13 

46.73 

46.66 

41.32 

43.26 


4^.2- 

fif 

a 
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1.690 

0.880 

1.131 

1.648 

1.09 

1.806 

§ 

tH 

Non-volatile fatty acids. 

Melt¬ 

ing 

point. 

TO 

d TO TO TO 

TO CO CO CO CO CO 

36.6 

Total 

lipoid. 

(lOOD) 

/ A ^ 


1 fJSSSSS 

1 

TO 

Weight. 

Q 

^ d d T-i w i-I d 

»-( 

tH 

d 

1 

Total 
lipoid. 
(100 B) 

(V) 

O 

per cent 

20.26 

18.96 

20.83 

18.60 

21.10 

22.20 

TO 

s 

Weight. 


!>. TO TO TO TO TO 
. TO TO SJ TO 

S ^ 

^ d'd d d d d 

TO 

d 
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lipoid. 
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O 

H o 



00 

<o 

oo 

00 




• 



g 

g 

!>• 


82 

100 

SB 

•3§ 

Non¬ 

volatile 

fatty 

acida. 

(loom 

is 

.r 

per ceni 

CO 

S 

to 

t-H 

CO 

G> 

g 

1-1 

CO 

T-I lO 

WS CO 

CO rH 

§2S 

•1^ 

•S 


W 

S 

■fe 

*-S 

T-l 

« 

i 

§ 

CO 

ii 

CO rH 


& 



o 

rH 

o 

tH O 

O T“^ 


Solid fatty acids. 

Melt¬ 

ing 

point. 

64.9 

61 

49.6 

62.4 

46 

60.6 

49 

49.6 

Non¬ 
volatile 
fatty 
acids. 
(100 G) 
(D) 

per cent 

25.9 
34.11 
26.30 

30.6 

43.6 
27.19 

22.9 
18.14 

Weight. 

O 

gm. 

0.652 

0.162 

0.479 

0.328 

0.868 

0.340 

0.165 

0.394 

Total 

fatty acids. 

Ill 


per cent 

81.0 

85.9 

91.63 

62.71 

79.90 

77.39 

68.8 

69.22 

Weight. 

(D+E) 


am. 

2.26 

3.644 

2.44 

1.097 

3.343 

2.666 

1.142 

3.688 

Volatile 
fatty acids. 

Total 
fatty 
acids. 
(100 E) 

w 

r 

per cent 

6.3 

86.6 

12.41 

2.67 

40.43 

61.4 

52.23 

39.22 

Weight 
as bu- 
t3o*ic 
acid. 


0.111 

3.11 

0.253 

0.028 

1.367 

1,303 

0.563 

1.423 

Non-volatile fatty acids. 

i4 


40 

38.9 

39.7 

36.6 
37 

37 

36.7 

Total 

lipoid. 

(lOOD) 


per cent 

51.9 

13.06 

68.3 

60.26 

47.6 
36.58 

31.7 
40.66 

Weight. 

A 

gm. 

2.03 

0.633 

1.73 

1,07 

1.986 

1.263 

0.689 

2.165 

1 

1 

Total 
lipoid. 
(100 B) 

(A) 

1 

O ; 

per cent 

18.70 
14,06 

8.47 

38.71 

20.31 

22.61 

31.9 

£0.78 

1 


SD*<!i<oo Q OQ*® 

i is 

^OOO O oo 0 »Ht 

Total 

lipoid. 


.gsis i SS 8S 

gt>i-^eo o eii»o 

® CO ■'dJ CO « CO »p 


.'formal (cats). 
I/oconut oil (cats) 
Fat-free (cats)..,. 
Bham-feeding 
(cats) fasting.... 

Ooconut oil (dogs). 
Pat-free (dogs) .... 
Sham-feeding 
(dogs)fasting.... 
Olive oil {dogs).... 
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The combustion mixture of the syrupy material was made by 
heating until it could be poured and then putting a layer of 
Na«02, NaNOg, and sugar in the bomb, adding a drop or two 



Olive oil. 


TABLE X. 
Liquid Adds. 


€ I g iis iii 

ll § |l l| I l| I 

I* r s l-^ ii I ii I 


Ba soap- 
benzene. 


5,1671.257 62.5,3.3241.756 63.594.287j36.02 


Olive oil. 


From I*. 

No deter¬ 
mination. 


0.0145 1.108 32.67 


FaWree. 


Ba soap- 
benzene. 


12.564 0.31146.61.322 0.1506 64.941.807 34.46 


Fat-free. 


From Ij. 

No deter¬ 
mination. 


0.053648.191.16330.21 


Fasting. 


From Is. 

No deter¬ 
mination. 


0.052665.353.296 30.13 


Coeonut oil. 


Ba soap- 
benzene. 


6.233j2.109|39.82.933p.l762;62.74|4.286 32.70 


Broffnine in Jfarious Bramo Adda, per cmt 

CisHssBtsO*.63.32 

CigHiiBr40s.. 53.33 

CifHiiBriOi.65.75 

CifHisBriOs....... 55.04 

CtsHstBriOs.......36.19 

OisHsiBrxOi. ....38.64 


of the bitmiide, eoveriag with another layer of NaaOa, etc., and 
finally shaking thoroi^hiy. The results of this work are tabudated • 
in Table X. The data from the feeding experiments are con¬ 
tained in Tables I to IX. 
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Analysis of Data .—As pointed out above in the work with eats 
on normal, fat-free, and sham-feeding diets probably most of the 
volatile acid was lost in evaporating to dryness before the total 
h'poid was weired. The very large amount of volatile acid ob¬ 
tained from the coconut oil diet indicates either that the cats 
normally excrete a large amoimt of volatile acids or they do not 
handle well the volatile acids of coconut oil. If the first of these 
possibilities is true, the loss of this volatile acid would have a very 
appreciable effect on the total lipoid. Consequently, no definite 
conclusions can be drawn from these figures or the various percent¬ 
age figures depending on them, and the greater wei^t in analysis 
and interpretation will therefore be given to the later experiments 
and especially to those with dop. The unsaponifiable fraction 
and the solid and liquid fatty acid fraction should not, however, 
be affected by this loss of volatile acid. It may be noted here that 
the proximate analysis of the feces fat differs markedly from that 
of the food fat. 

Total Lipoid .—On a fat-free diet there is but slight decrease in 
total lipoid from the amount excreted in a high fat diet. 

On a sham-feeding diet there is a marked decrease in the total 
lipoid, but still an appreciable amount is excreted. 

The excretion on an olive oil diet is considerably higher than 
on a coconut oil diet, but this is due almost entirely to an increased 
value of the unsaponifiable fraction. The non-volatile and volatile 
fatty acid fractions are only slightly greater. 

There appears to be no relationship between the weight of the 
animal and the amount of lipoid extracted. 

Even with the probable loss of considerable volatile acid the 
cats excrete far more lipoid per unit body weight than the dop. 
In this connection attention is directed to the fact noted above 
that the cat feces tended to be more fluid than those of the dcgs 
which would make possible a sweeping out of some material which 
mij^t otherwise have been absorbed. The fact that the lipoid 
excretion is greater per kilo for cats even in fasting and on the 
fat-hee diet indicates that this lipoid does not necesssarily arise 
from the food. 

Unsaponijkible Fradion .—In the case of the cats the unsap<HU- 
fiable fraction is highest on a sham-deeding diet, lowest on a htt- 
free, and intenx^'ate on Ihe normal and oo<x)nut oil diets, 
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indicating that an important source of unsaponifiable matter is 
ti^ne destruction which would be increased in fasting. It is 
noticeable that nearly as much unsaponifiable matter is excreted 
on a coconut oil diet as on a normal diet while the non-volatile 
fatty acid fraction is four times on a normal what it is on a coconut 
oil diet. 

In the dogs the amount of the unsaponifiable fraction varies 
as the total lipoid. The percentage amount is higher in the sham¬ 
feeding and olive oil diets than in the other two. 

Holmes and Kerr (2) have reported that the ether-soluble un¬ 
saponifiable matter of human feces consisted largely of coprosterol, 
indicating that the origin of this fraction was the sterols of the 
food. No examination of this material was made in the present 
work, but it is hoped to report on it later. 

Non-^Volatih Faity Acids .—^The non-volatile fatty acid fraction 
varies as the total lipoid; but there is almost as much excreted on a 
coconut oil as on an olive oil diet. This makes the percentage 
amount higher on the coconut oil diet. It is low on sham-feeding. 

The melting points of this fraction are remarkably constant at 
about body temperature. The one exception (fat-free diet in cats) 
where the material remained liquid may be due to a larger per¬ 
centage of volatile acid remaining in this fraction. The similar 
fraction of fatty acids from the blood melts at about the same 
point (6) which leads to the suggestion that since the solid acids 
and their esters are diflSlcuit to transport because of their high 
melting point, the amount of solid acid present in these mixtures 
is about the maximum that can be carried at body temperature 
without solidification. 

ValcUile Faity Acids .—The volatile acid fraction varies also as 
the total lipoid; but, in the dog, there is very little difference 
between the faWree, coconut oil, and olive oil diets. The per¬ 
centage is high on the fat-free and low on the olive oil diet. In 
the caj^ of some dogs the volatile acid is highest on a fat-free diet. 
The laige amount of volatile acid from the coconut oil diet in 
cats is remarkable, being over twice the excretion from any of the 
dcgs. It was the only cat experiment run by the corrected method 
on tte dog runs and is, therefore, comparable to the latter. 

Total FaUy Ad ^.—^The total fatty acids follow the same order 
in amount excreted as the total lipoid. The percentage amounts 
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in the olive oil and sham-feeding diets are low due to the higher 
percentage of unsaponifiable substance. 

Solid Fatty Acids ,—The solid acids in dogs follow the same order 
as total lipoid except that they are much higher on a coconut oil 
diet and much lower on an olive oil diet. The percentage of total 
lipoid is also much the highest on a coconut oil diet and lowest on 
an olive oil diet. 

The melting points of this solid fraction are fairly constant, 
averaging about 60°C. The melting points of the same fraction 
from the blood average about 55®C. (6). 

Liquid Fatty Adds ,—^The order in the amounts of the liquid 
acids excreted is the same as in total lipoid, the highest being 
excreted on an olive oil diet. The percentage, liquid fatty acids 
of total lipoid, is almost constant, but somewhat higher on an 
olive oil diet. 

The ratio of liquid acid to solid acid in the non-volatile acid 
fraction lies between two and three in all experiments on both 
cats and dogs, except the two coconut oil diets, where it is lees 
than two (a little above one in the case of the dogs) and in the 
olive oil and sham-feeding experiments in dogs where it is more 
than three. (The ratio of Uquid to solid acids in the blood 
averages a little over three (6)). The high ratio in the fasting 
experiment may be due to experimental error in the separation 
of the small amounts of acid found here. The high ratio on the 
olive oil diet is the result of a low excretion of solid acids and a 
somewhat higher excretion of liquid acids, while the low ratio on 
the coconut oil diet is due to a slightly lower liquid acid excretion 
and a much higher solid acid excretion. The diet seems to show 
its effect much more on the sohd acids than on the liquid acids, 
due to the possible greater utilizability of the liquid acids. 

The iodine numbers of the liquid acids are fairly constant be¬ 
tween 70 and 100 and appear to bear no relationship to the fat of 
the food. 

The liquid fatty acid fraction was separated into its constituent 
parts by the barium soap-benzene method described above. 
The results of the division are given in Table X. As may be seen, 
the separation and analysis indicate that the fraction consists 
mainly of oleic acid with a small amount (generafly less than 10 
per cent) of or Cie acids containing three double bonds. The 
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fact that any amount of hi^y unsaturated acid should escape 
oxidation during the long series of operations necrasary for its 
isolation is remarkable and indicates that the amount of these 
imsaturated acids is probably much larger in the fresh feces. 

DISCtrSSION. 

There are at least four sources of fat in feces: intestinal bacteria, 
desquamated intestinal cells, unabsorbed lipoid readues from the 
food, and excretions from the blood either directly or indirectly 
throu^ the bile and other digestive secretions. 

Nothing is known concerning the lipoid content of intestinal 
bacteria or of intestinal cells, but the assumption that feces fat 
comes fwan these materials would perhaps explain the lack of 
relationship between the weight of the animal and the amount of 
fat excreted, since these factors would be expected to act irregu¬ 
larly. On a sham-feediig diet the desquamation of intestinal 
cells would be expected to be nearly as great as on a nutritive 
ration due to the mechanical action of the agar and bone ash, 
but the bacterial products would be expected to be less, due to 
lack of material on which the bacteria could work. It is probable 
also that there would not be a normal flow of digestive secretions, 
even though the mechanical stimulus of material in the intestine 
is present. On this sham-feeding the total lipoid is very low 
although the relations between the lipoid constituents are not 
markedly different from those on the diets. 

in confirmation of the work of Hill and Bloor (1) and 
and Kerr (2) which gives evidence against the source of feces fat 
in unabsorbed food residues, may be listed the high excretion on a 
fat-6ee diet, the appreciable excretion on a fasting diet, and the 
lack of snriilan ty in composition between the food fat and feces 
fat. On the other hand, the food exercises some influence on the 
feoffi fat as is evidenced by the low excretion by fastirg nnimnla^ 
the high excretion of solid acids on a diet high in solid adds, the 
increased excretion of liquid acids on a diet high in liquid acids, 
and posmbly the hi^ excretion of unsaponifiable material on an 
olive diet, due to unsaponifiable material in the olive oil. 
■nifise phencanena may, however, be explained on another basis, 
as will be shown below. 
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The most probable source of feces fat seems to be excretion 
from the blood either directly or indirectly as is evidenced by 
similarity of the fecal lipoids to those of plasma in the ratios of 
liquid to solid acids in the non-volatile fraction, in the melting 
points of the non-volatile fraction and its solid component, and 
in the relatively constant composition of the liquid acid fraction. 
The iodine numbers of the liquid fraction from feces are lower 
than those of the blood, but this may be due to delay and exposure 
to oxidation .incident to collection. The intestine appears to 
have some reducing power as is shown by the reduction of 
cholesterol to coprosterol (2) and this may account for the satura¬ 
tion of some of the double bonds. 

If we assume that feces fat originates in excretion from the blood, 
there are two possible ways in which it may occur. It may be a 
true excretion of unusable material—^waste fat from lipoid me¬ 
tabolism—^in which ease, we would expect the fat excreted to 
reflect in kind the fat metabolized; for example, a high excretion 
of solid acids on a diet high in solid acids. The low excretion in 
fasting would be explained as an attempt by the organism to 
conserve its resources by burning lipoid which on an adequate diet 
it would excrete. 

On the other hand, the excretion may be considered as a leakage 
of usable fat due to fat plethora analogous to the leakage of amino 
acids through the kidney or the alimentary glycosuria which occurs 
on high sugar intake. If this is true, we would expect the lipoid 
excreted to reflect in kind the lipoid carried by the blood, and 
although we have no data bearing directly on the question we 
would expect the lipoid of the blood, during absorption at least, 
and probably at all times, to be similar to, or at least to be in¬ 
fluenced by, the lipoid of the diet. This again would explain 
the points in which the feces fat appears to be affected by the fat 
of the diet. This conception might explain too the lack of any 
relationship between the weight of the animal and the amount 
of fat excreted, since such a leakage might be expected to depend 
on the nutritive condition of the animal and the permeability of 
the intestinal tract and so to vaiy with different aninaals and 
from time to time. 

The excretion of unsaponifiable material by cats calls for oomr, 
ment. The fact that it is highest on a sham-feeding diet points 
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to the origin of part of it at least in tissue destruction. In dogs, 
however, this is not so evident, although the high percentage in 
sham-feeding indicates a similar condition. The unsaponifiable 
material is also high in percentage on an olive oil diet, but this 
may be due to the influence of unsaponifiable material in the oil. 
The high percentage of unsaponifiable material on these two diets 
tends to lower the percentage of the various fatty acid fractions 
throughout. 

The high excretion of volatile acids by cats on a coconut oil 
diet and the attendant decrease in non-volatile acids may show 
that the cats cannot handle the coconut oil well. The dogs appear 
to assimilate it as well as olive oil since there is no increase in 
volatile acid even though the diet contains a much higher per¬ 
centage of coconut oil. In fact, the volatile acids in dogs are 
remarkably constant except on a fasting diet. The highest 
percentage excretion is on a fat-free diet containing large amounts 
of carbohydrate and may possibly be explained by but 3 nic acid 
fermentation of the carbohydrate by bacteria. The work is 
being continued. 


SUMMAHY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Feces ‘Tat’’ from cats and dogs, fasting and on standard diets, 
has been separated into fractions and the composition of these 
fractions studied with special reference to the source of the fatty 
material. 

That it does not arise directly from unabsorbed fatty material 
from the food is shown by the following facts. In many cases 
almost as much fatty material appears in the feces on a fat-free 
as on a fat diet. There is a considerable output in fasting which 
is similar in properties and in the relations of its components to 
that excreted when food was given. The composition of the food 
fat is different from that of the feces fat. 

The influence of fat in the diet is, however, shown by the in¬ 
creased excretion of the solid fatty acids on a diet hig h in solid 
acids and a similar increase of liquid acid excretion when the food 
eontmns large amounts of liquW fatty acids. The effects of food 
is shown by the much greater lipoid excretion on a fat-free diet 
over that on fasting. 
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There is a marked similarity between the blood and fecal 
lipoid with regard to the ratios of solid to liquid fatty acids and 
the melting points of the non-volatile fatty acid fraction and its 
solid component which makes it probable that the fsctty material 
of the feces has its origin largely in the blood. 

No definite relation between the weight of the animal and the 
amount of excreted lipoid could be demonstrated. 

The presence in feces of small amounts of an eighteen carbon 
fatty acid with three double bonds was shown. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF IODINE IN FOOD, DRINK, 
AND EXCRETA. 

By j. f. McClendon. 

{Fromthe Laboratory of Pfiiysiological Chemistry, TheUniversity of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis.) 

(Received for publication, March 31, 1924.) 

The older determinations on minute quantities of iodine may 
be divided into two classes: those that gave too high results, 
and those that gave negative results. There is certainly room 
for improvement in methods, but the method described in this 
paper is believed to be the most accurate now known. The pos¬ 
sible error depends on the percentage of iodine. The adequacy 
of the method is based on two criteria: first, the yield is in direct 
proportion to the size of the sample, and second, iodine added 
in inorganic form is recovered. 

This work was done entirely independently of that of von Fel- 
lenberg who designed a somewhat similar method,^ It is signi¬ 
ficant also that von Fellenberg had difficulty with losses of iodine 
in ashing: 

“Seit Beginn meiner Arbeiten sebe ich die grossen Schwierigkeiten, die 
darin liegeu, die organischen Substanzen voUstandig zu verbrennen ohne 
dabei Jod zu verlieren. Die Yerbrennung in einem Rohr schwebte mir 
auch als Ideal vor; .... Nun sehe ich, dass Sie das Problem geldst 
haben. Wenn ich dazu komme, werde ich geme nach Ihrer Methode Yer- 
suche unternehmen. 

*Tch suchte den Jodverlust bis jetzt zu vermeiden durch verhaltnismas- 
sig grosse Zusatze von Pottasche, Dadurch wird aber die Yerbrennung 
erschwert, so dass man die Kohle meist noch zwei mal mit Wasser aus- 
ziehen muss, um sie ganz zu veraschen. 

'^Bei deh meisten Substanzen scheint mir diese Methode ziemlich sicher 
zu sein; bei NaCl-haltigen Materialien, wie Ham, sind die Yerluste schweier 
zu vermeiden.'' (Private commujiication from von Fellenberg.) 

1 von Fellenberg, T., Untersuchung Uber das Yorkommen von Jod in der 
Natur, Mitt. Gehiete der Lebensmittduntersuch. u. Hyg., 1923, xiv, 161. 
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Some points on the difficulties of ashing may be considered. 
Sorensen observed that the total solids of sea water could not be 
estimated by the method of ^‘ashing.’' In 1908 I observed 
that on the evaporation of sea water, certain secondary reactions 
took place. These observations were extended® in 1916, but per¬ 
haps all that it is necessary to mention here is that when sea 
water is evaporated nearly to chyness, hydrochloric acid is given 
off, although at the beginning of evaporation in these experi¬ 
ments the pH was 8.2 and this increased iri value for a consider¬ 
able period. Since hydrochloric acid is given off, it is probable 
that at a certain stage the pH is just right for the reaction 
between iodate and iodide to liberate iodine, according to the 
reaction 107 + 6H+ + SI*" = 3 I 2 + 3 H 2 O. Furthermore, if any 
excess iodide (which is improbable) remained, some of it might 
be evolved as hydriodic acid; any remaining as iodate would be 
retained completely in the salt if the temperature did not exceed 
110°. In evaporating sea water to retain all of its constituents, 
it was not evaporated to dryness, but was bottled in the wet 
stage. In 1920 it was pointed out that iodine in sea water might 
be utilized for the nutrition of the thyroid gland.® It must be 
admitted, however, that the method described retained only part 
of the iodine in sea water as iodate. A better method was de¬ 
scribed in 1922, by the addition of enough soda to precipitate all 
the calcium and magnesium as carbonates before evaporation.® 
This method was checked by determinations of iodine in sea 
water, and the iodine in the salt. 

In the presence of much organic matter in a sample for iodine 
determination, however, large quantities of CO 2 and other organic 
acids are produced in the ashing, and it is very difficult to prevent 
entirely the loss of iodine merely by the time-honored method 
of adding alkali before ashing- Furthermore, this alkali inter¬ 
feres with the as hi ng process, and since in many foodstuffs it is 
required to use a sample weighing several kilos in order to ob- 

» MeCiendoQ, J. F., Gault, G. E., and Mulholland, S., The hydrogen ion 
concentration, CO* tension, and CO 2 content of sea-water, Carnegie Inst, 
Washington, Pvb. 1917, 39. 

* McClendon, J. F., J, Biol. Chem., 1921, xlvi, p. xxvii. 

® McClendon, J. F., Science, 1922, Iv, 358. 

‘McClendon, J. Science, 1922, ivi, 269. 
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tain enough iodine for a quantitative analysis, the process of 
ashing with large additions of alkali is very tedious and expensive. 
Kendall® greatly improved the technique of determining iodine 
in organic matter, and his method was tried on cereals,^ but it 
was found that the iodine was too low for Kendall^s method, since 
if the size of the sample was increased, the size of the yield was 
not increased in proportion. A method was tried to reduce the 
content of organic matter by the addition of yeast, then driving 
off the water after making the sample alkaline, and in the.com¬ 
bustion passing the fumes through an alkaline solution to catch 
the iodine.^ Later developments have omitted the fermentation 
but depended on the alkaline solution to prevent loss in ashing. 
Many methods of ashing were tried. It was found that samples 
containing relatively large amounts of iodine could be ashed in 
the bomb of a calorimeter. In increasing the size of the sample, 
however, up to about 26 gm., the ignition plug of the bomb blew 
out. If the organic matter was small in amount as in water 
residues, it would not burn in the bomb. A very heavy steel 
bomb was made and heated from the outside to bum water resi¬ 
dues.® A number of analyses were made in this way, using a 
copper-asbestos gasket to prevent the escape of iodine during 
the heating. This method, however, was given up. Cereals 
were destructively distilled in a steel retort, passing the gas 
through an alkaline solution, but the difficulty in ashing the 
remainder was almost .as great as ashing the whole sample. There¬ 
fore, the following procedure was adopted as the final method.®~^^ 

8 Kendall, E. C., J. Biol. Chem,, 1914, xix, 251. 

^ McClendon, J. F., and Rask, O. S., Proc. Soc. Exp, Bioh and Med,^ 
1922-23, XX, 101. 

8 McClendon, J. F., J. BioL Ch&n., 1923, Iv, p. xvi. 

8 McClendon, J. F., and Williams, A., Proc, Soc, Exp, BM, and Med,j 

1922- 23, XX, 2S6. 

^8 McClendon, J. F., and Williams, A., Am. Med, Asm., 1923, ixxx, 
600. 

McClendon, J. F., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol and Med., 1922-23, xx, 351. 

1* McClendon, j, F., Science^ 1924, lix, 21. 

18 McClendon, J. P., and Hathaway, J. C., Proc. Exp. Biol, and Med, 

1923- 24, xxi, 129, 

w McClendon, J. F., Hathaway, J. G., and Netz, L,, Proc. Soc. Exp. BM* 
emd Med,, 1923-24, xxi, 347. 
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MeOiod of Iodine Determination in Water. 


The unique characteristic of this method is the use of the com¬ 
bustion tube and micro colorimeter. In case of water samples 
it is necessary to use at least 100 liters unless the iodine content 
is high. This is made alkaline with the addition of sodium car¬ 
bonate, sodium bicarbonate, or sodium hydroxide, and it must 
remain alkaline to phenol red paper during the entire period of 
evaporation. The easiest method of evaporation is to insert a 
1 inch pipe into a barrel, place the water in the barrel and lead 
the pipe down into a large dish-pan into which 2 gm. of sodium 
bicarbonate have been placed. By means of a very large gas 
Same, or other heater, evaporation is quickly effected. It is not 
probable that any iodine is acquired from the gas since practically 
aB the iodine in coal remains in the coke and in the ammoniacal 
Hquids of the g^ works. If any escape these, they would be 
ea^bt in the lime over which the gas is passed in purification. 
Since ordinary coal gas contains some water gas, the ca^bOn 
monoxide should reduce any iodine to iodide a^td prevtej^i it 
finom evolving in a vapor state. Another convenient 
evaporation is as follows: A zinc tank in which 100 lifers 
" be accurately measured was ri^ed up with a float valte ib 
the water to the dish-pan^ and attached to this float Valve was 
a fe^gger to tiim off the gas when the evaporation was completed. 
By tldef method the water is evaporated to afcout i feter. A con- 
idderabfe amoimt of carbonates of alkane earths are incrusted 



pern fefprecipitated to the bottom. These are filtered off 
it WB 0 found they nev^ contah^ more than 2 per cent of 
The sample is then evapo^ted to dryness, powdered, 
in the boat, D (Fig. 1). This boat is best made of 
a ahfeet of nidkel or even iron can be used. The boat 
Iji&fed into ffiea tube, C. (A Pyrex tube may be sub^ 
thfe sSiea tube, but is not so cmivenient.) 10 cc. 
''"0 ^ 10 per cent sodium hydroxide solution are placed in the Pyrex 
The end, 4, of the silica tube is inserted into this 
hydrcmde The water-cooled stopper, 


the oilier end of t4e tube. Through a ^be 

a steeian of oxyg/m is pa^ed 
^ ^sapfe md out ferough tibe sodium hydrcndde sofa- 
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tion. The silica tube is heated to dull redness for the shortest 
length of time required to burn all the organic matter in the sam¬ 
ple* This varied with the depth of the layer of powder and the 



G 



Fig. 1. Apparatus for determining iodine in water residues. 

A-C « Silica combustion tube. 

B = Pyrex tube containing alkaline absorption solution. 

D = Combustion boat. 

JS? = 12 cc. separatory funnel. 

p ss Water-cooled rubber stopper admitting oxygen into silica tube. 

G = Colorimeter cups holding 1 cc. at 2 cm. depth. y 

H =s Bausch and Lomb micro colorimeter. ^ 

proportion of organic matter in water. If on removing it from 
the tube it is not completely burned, it can be reinserted and 
the operation repeated. In case the water cooling was not ef- 
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fected on the rubber stopper, it sometimes caught fire. The 
water cooling device is simply a piece of tin or lead pipe 5 mm. 
in diameter inserted through one hole, looped around and passing 
out another hole in the rubber stopper. The passing of cold 
water through this tube shielded the stopper from the great 
heat. This shielding is not necessary in the ordinary combus¬ 
tion tube, but by means of this water cooling device it is possible 
to use tubes of much larger diameter and shorter in length, there¬ 
fore more easily handled. The ash is powdered, and the sodium 
hydroxide solution together with the rinsings of the tube are 
evaporated to dryness and powdered and then both mixed in the 
mortar. A measured portion of water (for instance, 15 cc.) is 
added and the powder ground in the water so as to extract the 
iodides and iodates. This is filtered and an accurately measured 
aliquot taken (for instance, 7.5 cc.). This aliquot is neutralized 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid and the volume made up 
to 10 cc. It is then placed in the 12 cc. separatory funnel, E 
(Fig. 1), and 1 drop of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 1 cc. 
of purified carbon tetrachloride are added and the funnel is shaken. 

If any pink color appears it denotes that iodate as well as iodide 
is present in the ash, 1 drop of O.lN arsenous acid is added and 
allowed to remain for 20 minutes. This is to reduce any excess 
iodate that might be present, 1 drop of nitrosyl sulfuric acid 
is added to oxidize iodide to iodine and the separatory funnel 
shaken hard for 2 minutes to extract the iodine. The carbon 
tetrachloride is allowed to run into a glass-stoppered bottle and 
centrifuged for 1 minute to remove any water droplets. It is 
then transferred to one cup of the Bausch and Lomb micro color- * 
imeter, H, and into the other cup is placed carbon tetrachloride, 

1 cc. of which contains 0.1 mg. of pure iodine. This micro color¬ 
imeter has the advantage of measuring very small amounts of 
iodine, since 1 cc. of carbon tetrachloride fills the cup to the 
depth of 2 cm. The iodine extracted is determined colormetri- 
cally and another cubic centimeter of carbon tetrachloride added 
to the separatory funnel and another extraction made and deter¬ 
mined in the colorimeter. By repeated extractions practically 
all of the iodine may be recovered and measured and the results 
of the different extractions added together to determine the 
amoimt in the aliquot, and knowing the relative volume of the 
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aliquot, the iodine in the total sample may be calculated. It 
was possible to obtain a fair degree of accuracy with a single 
extraction on the assumption that about 80 per cent of the iodine 
in the separatory funnel was extracted from 10 cc. of an aqueous 
solution by 1 cc. of carbon tetrachloride. The partition coef¬ 
ficient of iodine between these two solvents varies with the elec¬ 
trolyte content of the water. In some cases as high as 86 to 
87 per cent of the iodine was obtained in the first extraction. 
Under uniform conditions a factor can be determined for this 
partition coeflScient and one extraction is all that is necessary. 

It is always possible to have the water phase saturated with 
NaCl, and if other electrolytes are small in amount, the condi¬ 
tions approach uniformity. 

Carbon tetrachloride contains reducing substances which must 
be removed. The simplest method is to take an entire drum of 
the commercial product, place it in a large glass vessel in the 
sunlight and add bromine to it as this bromine is decolorized, 
for. several days or until it will remain for several hours without 
diminution in the bromine color. The excess bromine must be 
removed in some way as by shaking the carbon tetrachloride 
with an alkaline solution. After this it is washed with pure 
water several times or continuously by inserting a tube to the 
bottom and allowing pure water to bubble up through it. The 
water is then separated off, and plaster of Paris added to absorb 
the remaining water. It is then filtered through paper and dis¬ 
tilled. It is usually found that some water and other impuri¬ 
ties come off in the first portion of the distillate, and this is re¬ 
jected. It is also necessary to stop the distillation before the end 
to guard against the effect of excessive heating on non-volatile 
impurities. Carbon tetrachloride is stored in the dark. 

Iodine is purified by mixing it with KI, subliming it, then re¬ 
subliming it, and drying in a desiccator. With this iodine dis¬ 
solved in carbon tetrachloride that has been treated in the above 
manner, the color gradually changes from a pink to a yellowish. 
This yellowish substance is apparently a compound of iodine and 
chlorine, but whatever be its nature, its development must be 
prevented. This is most easily done by overlajdng the iodine 
solution in carbon tetrachloride with a layer of water containing 
1 drop of nitrosyl sulfuric acid in 50 cc. and containing iodine at 
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the same solution tension as that in the carbon tetrachloride. 
If iodine in carbon tetrachloride is sealed in glass tubes, the color 
disappears entirely in a few minutes and cannot be brought back 
by fihakmg with oxidizing or reducing solutions, but if after 
placing the carbon tetrachloride solution in the tube, it is over¬ 
laid, as is directed above, with an aqueous solution, the sealing 
can be effected without bleaching of the iodine- The reason for 
this is probably that the vapor of carbon tetrachloride is over¬ 
heated during the sealing and the reaction products react with 



Fig. 2. Apparatus for combustion of large quantities of organic matter 
preliminary to iodine determination. 

A = Water-cooled rubber stopper. 

B = Silica combustion tube, 10 cm. bore. 

C ^ Absorption apparatus containing alkaline solution, 

D = Cooling coil. 

the iodine, whereas the overlying aqueous solution prevents the 
evaporation of carbon tetrachloride and prevents any of its vapor 
from being overheated. Directions for preparing the reagents 
may be found in Treadwell and Hall.^^ 

Determination of Iodine in the Presence of Large Quantities of 

Organic Matter, 

This method is the same as that described above with the ex- 
(^ption of the first ashing process. It is sometimes necessary 
to use several kilos of foodstuff in order to obtain 0.01 mg. of 

Treadwell, F. P., and Hall, W. T., Analytical chemistry. Qualita¬ 
tive analysis, New York and London, oth edition, 1921, i, 350, 369; 
Analytical chemistry. Quantitative analysis, New York and London, 
4th edition, 1915, ii, 646, 651. 
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iodine. Food is placed on a piece of sheet iron in the large silica 
tube, B (Fig. 2). This tube is 10 cm. bore and more than a meter 
long. The length, however, could be greatly reduced. In the 
smaller end of this silica tube is inserted a double coil of tin or 
lead pipe, D, through which cold water is circulated. 1 liter of 
10 per cent NaOH solution is placed in the Pyrex absorption 
vessel, C, and this is adapted over the downwardly directed end 
of the sOica tube containing the cooling coil. It is practically 
necessary to have a notch or separate opening at the top of 
absorption vessel, O', through which the cooling tubes can pass. 
A separate opening can be made air-tight by means of a double 
bored rubber stopper which is either passed downward over thjs 
free ends of the cooling tubes or is fitted around them by spli^’ 
ting it. The opening between the silica tube and the vessel, C, 
is <dosed by means of a wet mass of asbestos fibers. By means 
^ a aide neck on the vessel, €, connected with a rotary ejdiaust 
pump, a very rapid air current is sucked out of the dliea tube and 
through the alkali solution. At the same time, cold water is 
passed through the cooling coil. Oxygen is allowed to spurt into 
the open end of the tube, B. By means of a gas flame the mate¬ 
rial in the tube, B, is ignited. The combustion is always very 
rapid and it is necessary to use a great deal of oxygen in 
to accompli^ complete combustion. Tlus necesatates a ve*y 
^pid action d the air pump in order to draw out all the products 
of ^mbustion through the alkaline solution. It is then diiScndt 
to ||fet complete absorption and it is practically necessary to 
^^eert an additional abacnrption vessel between the vessel, C, and 
the air puo^p. Tl^ most ra^d portion of the (xrmbixBiacm pipo-- 
• ess k usually cran^^ted wi'^nn half aa hour. M it is desired 
to slow up this process the san^k may be divided and ordy^plut 
of H inserted at a t&ne. In ease, of a liquid like cod lives? 
k imposdMe to get complete Goca^ustion if the whole sunpk % 
piksed m the tube at once. The only pracijeal method is e 
<irep or .^ray it into tire tube duriog the comlmstaon. 

: Xkriig the eaiUer experiments the {lir pump was not used, bat 

the sOica tube was closed by means.of the water-cooled tnbbw 
A; hnd the pressure of oxygen from tank Wes depended ilk to iatok 

ipi 9 ii<|ffndfste of emubustion thrcMigh the alkaime solutioai. It 
' tio,i^^iidte the sample after inserting the rubber sioi^>w udier by ixuans 
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of electric wires or by means of a gas flame inserted through a little hole 
closed by a silica stopper. If the oxygen was not forced in with sufficient 
rapidity, an explosion was liable to result which would blow out the rubber 
stopper; therefore, the suction method was substituted. The mixing of a 
little air with the oxygen is not at all objectionable. ^ 

After the volatile products are consumed the carbon is burned 
more slowly and it is then necessary to apply external heat to 
the tube. If the ash is reduced to relatively small volume it is 
sometimes preferable to stop the combustion in this large tube 
and grind the ash to a powder and complete the combustion of 
the remaining particles of carbon in the smaller tube used for 
water residues. The sodium hydroxide solution and rinsings of 
the tube are evaporated to dryness and usually contain some 
unbumed organic matter. TMs may be burned in the smaller 
tube used for water analysis. The remainder of the analysis is 
the same as that for water analysis given above except that the 
large volume of ash may require a larger portion of water for 
extraction and the aliquot transferred to the separatory funnel 
may necessarily be a smaller fraction of the total. It is very 
desirable to have a small ball mill for grinding the ash with water. 

If only a few analyses are to be made it is possible to use a Pyrex combus¬ 
tion tube. The cracking of the Pyrex tube where the hot portion reached 
the alkaline solution was avoided in a number of experiments by wrapping 
a section of the Pyrex tube with a thin sheet of asbestos paper, then winding 
around it about fifteen turns of small lead pipe through which cold water 
was flowing during the whole process of combustion. 

It is easily^ possible to detect 0.001 mg. of iodine in 1 cc, of 
carbon tetrachloride and make a roughly quantitative determi¬ 
nation of it in the micro colorimeter. It is desirable, however, 
to have 0.01 mg. of iodine or a greater quantity in the sample 
used for analysis. Sometimes there is a slight yellowish tinge to 
tibe carbon tetrachloride used in extracting the iodine. It is 
scnnetimes posrible to make a determination even in this case 
by transferring this carbon tetrachloride into another small sep¬ 
aratory fuimel toother with 1 cc. of water and 1 drop of 0.1 n 
sulfurous acid. On shaking, aU the iodine will pass into the 
sulfurous acid as iodide. The carbon tetrachloride is now with¬ 
drawn, and about one-tenth of a drop of nitrc^l sulfuric acid 
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added together with 1 cc, of pure carbon tetrachloride. On 
shaking,^the iodine will now pass into the carbon tetrachloride 
and it may happen that the yellow color does not develop, but 
only the pink color of the iodine remains. Much trouble that 
might arise in the determination may be attributed to failure to 
obtain complete combustion of organic matter, and if the deter¬ 
mination is repeated and care taken that the final alkaline solu¬ 
tion used in absorption is free from organic matter, the analysis 
will usually be normal. 




THE CREATINE CONTENT OF BRAIN. 


Bt victor JOHN HARDING and BLYTHE ALFRED EAGLES. 

(From the Department of Pathological Chemistry^ University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada.) 

(Received for publication, April 14, 1924.) 

There are no systematic observations on the amount of creatine 
in brain. It is known to be present in that organ, for Beker (1) 
was able to isolate creatinine zinc chloride in characteristic form 
from ox brain; there are also a few scattered observations on its 
amount in brain. Thus, Beker gives the amount in ox brain as 
51 to 63 mg. of creatinine per 100 gm. of tissue. This amount 
presumably refers to the hemispheres as he mentions the cere¬ 
bellum and the white matter separately as containing 64 to 71 
and 48 to 66 mg. of creatinine per 100 gm. of tissue, respectively. 
The brain of the dog, according to the same observer, contains 
54 to 57 mg. of creatinine per 100 gm. of tissue. Beker^s figures 
are undoubtedly too low as we have been able to isolate from the 
cerebral hemispheres of the ox 95 to 96 mg. of total creatine per 
100 gm, of tissue as the relatively insoluble creatinine potassium 
picrate. Janney and Blatherwick (2) give the creatine content 
of dog brain as 110 to 124 mg. per 100 gm. Baumann and Hines 
(3) mention a dog brain and a beef brain as contaimng 120 and 
113 mg. of creatine per 100 gm. of tissue, respectively. 

It was partly with the idea of filling up this gap in our knowledge 
of the biochemistry of creatine that induced us to undertake a 
systematic inv^tigation into the content of creatine in the brain 
of different animals. Thus it was of interest to see if the creatine 
content of the brains of different species varied in the same manner 
as the creatine content of the muscles. The effect of fasting, and 
of creatine feeding, on the creatine in the brain is a point also 
worthy of attention, when we remember the effect of these 
ditions on the creatine of the muscle. 
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Material, 

The brains of the sheep, pig, and cattle were obtained from the 
local stock-yards. The animals were killed in the forenoon, and 
we received the heads during the afternoon. The skull was 
opened and the brains were removed, weighed, and placed in 
5 H 2 SO 4 , ready for hydrolysis, before night. The dogs, cats, 
and rabbits were laboratory animals; the cats and rabbits being 
used solely for this work and were carefully fed for some days 
previous to death. The dogs were animals which had been used 
for other experimental work. In all cases the brain was removed 
immediately after death. Autopsy material served as our source 
of human brain. 

Analytical Method. 

The analytical method used was that of Baumann and Hines 
(3) for the determination of total creatine in muscle, with suitable 
modifications of quantities. The brain, after removal from the 
skull, was separated into the hemispheres and cerebellum. The 
gray matter of the cerebral hemispheres was separated as far as 
possible from the white, pulped in a mortar, and about 5 gm. were 
weighed by difference into a small Erlenmeyer flask; 12.5 cc. of 
5 N H 2 SO 4 were then added. With the brains of small animals, or 
in examining the different parts of a larger brain, the gray matter 
was weighed directly after dissection. The Erlenmeyer flask was 
then attached to a reflux condenser and heated in a lulling water 
bath for 3 hours. The contents of the flask were filtered while hot 
into a 25 cc. volumetric flask, the Erlenmeyer flask and the small 
amount of residue on the filter being washed with small quantities 
of boiling water until the total volume of filtrate was 25 cc. 10 
cc. of this filtrate were pipetted into a K) cc. volumetric flask, 
9 cc. of 2.5 N NaOH added, the solution was cooled and diluted 
to Ihe mark with saturated picric acid solution, purified to give a 
minimum coloration with alkali according to Folin and Doisy ( 4 ), 
After thoroughly m ixin g, the precipitated proteins were filtered 
off, and 25 cc. of the clear filtrate were taken for the creatinine 
determination. This was carried out in a 100 cc. volumetric flask; 
3.0 cc. of 2,6 N NaOH were added to the 26 cc. filtrate and allowed 
to stand 10 minutes. It was then made up to the mark, read 
against the standard color similarly developed (using 15 ec, of 
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picric acid, water to 25 cc., and 2.5 cc. of 2.5 n NaOH), and placed 
at 10 mm. The standard usually contained 1 mg. of creatinine 
as creatinine zinc chloride, prepared according to the directions 
of Benedict (5) or Edgar (6). In the case of some of the cerebellum 
determinations where much higher values were found the standard 
contained 1.6 mg. of creatinine and both the standard and the 
determination were made to a volume of 200 cc. ' 

We have examined the anal 3 rfcical method from the standpoint 
of the criticisms of Janney and Blatherwick and find that both 
acid and water extraction give the same result. We have isolated 
as potassium creatinine picrate 88 to 89 per cent of the expected 
creatine. The fiOitrate from the potassium creatinine picrate 
yielded a further 8 per cent of the expected creatine determined 
by the Jaff6 color reaction. We do not take it that this 8 per cent 
of the creatine, as obtained by the JafiF4 test on the potassium 
creatinine picrate filtrate, represents any substance other than 
creatine (or creatinine). Potassium creatinine picrate is not an 
absolutely insoluble salt; its solubility in water at 20*^0. is 1 part 
in 554 (7). Its solubility in presence of excess of picric acid has 
not been determined, but it would be quite sufficient, even if the 
solubility coefficient were half its ordinary value, to account for a 
Jaff4 test in the filtrate from the double salt to the extent we have 
found. 

Creatine Content of Brain According to Species. 

In Table I are collected the results on the different animals, 
and it will be seen at once that, just as in the amount of creatine 
in muscle, each species possesses an amount of creatine in brain 
characteristic for that animal. Thus the pig, cow, and sheep 
possess amounts of creatine in the hemispheres low in comparison 
with the rabbit, dog, cat, and man. The differences are more 
marked in the creatine content of the cerebellum of the different 
animals, man being in this respect markedly higher than the rest 
of the animals. The cerebellum of aU animals is richer in creatine 
than the hemispheres. Undoubtedly the water content of the 
various brains is a yariable factor influencing the results. We have 
determined at the same time the N content of the brain, and the 
ratio of the milligrams of creatine to 1 gm. of N is shown in Table 
II. With the exception of Jihe fetal calf (and here we had only 
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TABLE I. 


Animal. 

Total <areatine. 

Total nitrogen. 

Cerebral 

hemi¬ 

spheres. 

Cerebellum. 

- Cerebral 
hemi¬ 
spheres. 

Cerebellum. 

Pig. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ms. per 
too gm, 

106.6 

101.8 

106.7 

106.7 

102.8 
104.7 

mg. per 100 gm. 

123.7 

112.7 

114.3 

120.3 
117.0 

per cent 

1.53 

1.54 

1.55 
1.52 
1.52 
.1.52 

per cent 

1.63 

1.63 

Average. 

104,9 

117.6 

1.53 

1.63 

Cow. 1 

116.0 

132.5 

1.74 

1.74 

2 

113.8 

138.2 

1.75 

1.84 

3 

108.4 

129.3 


1.74 

4 

101.8 

120.0 

1.61 

1.67 

5 

105.8 

119.6 

1.74 

1.72 

6 

99.5 

126.4 

1.63 

1.80 

7 

107.0 

125.5 

1.55 

1.64 

8 


117.1 

1.60 

1.71 

9 

lill 

119.0 

1.66 

1.85 

Average. 

106.1 

125.3 

1.65 

1.74 

Calf. 1 

103.8 

124.2 

1.64 

1.66 

2 

106,0 

128,6 

1.58 

1.80 

3 

102.5 

130.4 

1.43 

1.71 

4 

100.3 

135.1 

1.62 

1.69 

Average. 

103.1 

129.6 

1,67 

1.71 

Fetal calf.1 

74.0 

Whole brain. 

Wm 

Whole brain. 

2 

71.0 

95.6 

|H 


Sheep,. 1 


140,0 

1.52 

1,54 

2 


121,1 

1.48 

1.49 

3 


115.4 

1.55 

1.52 

4 

lioet. 

129.2 

1.48 


5 

117.8 

148,4 

1.69 

1.69 

6 

110.2 

121.3 

1.61 

1.72 

7 

115.2 

140.7 

1.69 

1.^ 

8 

101.7 

125.1 

1.64 

1.64 
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TABIB 1— Continued, 


Animal. 

Total creatine. 

To^ nitroeen. 

Cerebral 

hemi** 

spheres. 

Cerebellum. 

Cerebral 

hemi¬ 

spheres. 

Cerebellum. 

Rabbit. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

mg, per 
100 gm. 

113.2 ] 
111.9 \ 

116.1 j 

117.5 ' 

114.2 ^ 

116.1 j 

mg. per 100 gm, 

ik.o 

142.3 

D 

per cent 

Average. 

114.8 

140.2 

1.72 

1.86 

Cat. 1 

132.3 

164.6 

1.85 

1.93 

* 2 

122.9 

156.1 

1.71 

1.83 

3 

120.3 

155.4 



4 

126.8 

153.6 

1.81 


5 

115.3 

147.3 

1.74 


Average.. 

123.5 

155.4 

1.77 

1.88 

Dog. 1 

118.9 i 

124.9 



2 

120.5 

148.0 



3 

117.3 

Whole brain. 



4 

113.2 

124.6 

2.00 

1.96 

5 

116,1 

131.0 

1.62 

1,67 

6 

130,9 

139.1 

1.88 

1.91 

7 

111.4 

134.0 

1.74 


Average. 

118.3 

133.6 

1.81 

1.85 

Man. 





Myocarditis. 1 

126.5 

192.4 

1.78 

1.84 

. Arsenic poisoning.. 2 

127.1 


1.79 


Stabbing, followed 





by acute perito¬ 





nitis. 3 

119.1 

187.8 

1.77 

1.95 

Rracturedskull-... 4 

120,1 

171.9 

1.8S 

1.90 

3 

127.9 

168.7 



Pneumonia.6 

118.6 

169.3 



Practuredskull»... 7 

119.6 

166.2 



Average.... 

122.7 

176,0 

1.80 

1.89 
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one brain upon whicli to make a determination in the hemispheres 
separately), the amount of creatine per gm. of N is very constant 
in the hemispheres. The ratio is not so constant in the cere¬ 
bellum, and it is indubitably higher than in the hemispheres. 
The number of determinations on the cerebellum is very much 
smaller than on the hemispheres, because of the greater diflBlculty 
of obtaining sufficient material, and bearing this in mind it is 
probable that the ratio is a constant for the cerebellum also, but 
of greater magnitude. 

We have also determined tli© creatine content of the white 
matter of beef brain in two specimens. These were found to 
contain 81 and 86 mg. of creatine per 100 gm. of tissue. White 
matter would thus appear to contain far less creatine than gray. 
The N content of white matter was found to be 1.625 and 1.715 
per cent in the two specimens, respectively, making the relation¬ 
ship of milligrams of creatine to 1 gm. of N as 49.9 and 50.1. 
Probably the admijdure of white matter with the gray may help 
to account for the difference in creatine content found between the 
hemisphere and the cerebellum, as although the white matter 
was dissected out in gross it is not possible to effect its complete 
separation. The cerebellum is known to possess a higher amount 
of gray matter than the hemispheres. 


The effect of even a short period of autolysis is to lower rapidly 
the creatine content of the brain and emphasizes the importance 
of obtaining strictly fresh material for examination. 


Material. 

Amount in 
hemispheres. 

Amount in 
cerebellum. 

Fresh. 

mg, per 100 gm, 

119 . 

115 

mg. per 100 gm. 

m 

158 

36 hrs. refrigeration. 



Another brain received in the laboratory 48 hours after autopsy 
and showing signs of putrefaction gave: hemispheres, 94 mg.; 
cerebellum, 139 mg. per 100 gm. It is also of interest to note that 
the brain of a case of encephalitis lethargica, which was received 
absolutely fresh, showed a lowered content of creatine—^hemi- 
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spheres, 112 mg.; cerebellum, 158 mg. per 100 gm.—^resembling 
normal brain after a short period of autolysis. The sections of 
this brain showed degenerative patches throughout the whole 
area. 


TABLE n. 


Animal. 

Cerebral 

hemispheres. 

Cerebellmn, 

Pig. 

mg. creatine per 
i0m.N 

68.5 

mg. creatine per 

1 am. N 

72.7 

Cow. 

64.3 

72.0 

Calf. 

65.6 

76.9 

« fetal. 

(82) 

68.8 

Sheep. 

80.8 

Rabbit. 

66.7 

75.4 

Cat... 

69.1 

82.4 

Dog. 

65.3 

72.2 

Man.... 

68.1 

93.1 



Creatine Content of Lobes. 

We examined the creatine content of the different areas of the 
cerebral hemispheres of man to see if any difference would be 
detected between the motor areas and the so called silent areas. 


Area. 

Creatine. 

Pneumonia. 

Encephalitis 

lethargica. 

Motor.. 

mg. per 100 gm. 

118 

119 

117 

119 

Tag. per 100 gni. 

113 

no 

no 

114 

Frontal.... 

Parietal.. 

Temporal. . 



No difference in creatine content of the different lobes is to be 
detected, and it is to be noted that in the case of encephalitis 
lethargica the differing areas are equally affected. 
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Effect of Fasting and Creatine Feeding. 

The influence of fasting upon the creatine content of voluntary 
muscle is firat an increase in the amount of creatine, followed by 
a dhninution. This increase in the creatine content of muscle 
on fasting has been noted by Myers and Fine (8), and by Mendel 
and Rose (9), both sets of observers using the rabbit as the experi¬ 
mental animal. We have also used this anima.!. 

The animals were fed a liberal carrot diet for 3 days previous 
to a 3 day fast. Six rabbits were used for fasting, the six rabbits 
quoted in Table I acting as controls. The results are ^own in 


TABLE m. 



Table HI, and althou^ compared with the controls, the brains 
(both hemispheres and cerebellum) of the fasted animals contain 
a d^tly lower content of creatine, yet we would not say that 
iasdhig diminkhes tiie creatine content. The results are within 
capeEjmental variation. For the determination of the muscle 
creatine a cross-eeetion of ^ of the rabbit was used for 
aoaly^, and here the remits confirm those of previous observers. 
THisb is a sl^ht increase in muscle creatine, which would appear 
to he just outside the range of experimental variation. Certainly, 
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comparing the effect of fasting upon the creatine content of brain 
and muscle, the results do not go in the same direction. 

The effect of creatine feeding is well known to increase the per¬ 
centage of creatine in muscle. In studying the effect of creatine 
feeding upon brain, we again used, rabbits as the experimental 
animals. Three rabbits fed on a liberal carrot diet were given 
0.125 gm. of creatine hydrate in 15 cc. of water by stomach tube 
twice daily. This is a very high dosage, being 125 mg. of creatine 
per kilo of body weight. This was continued for 7 days. The 
effect of this administration of creatine on the muscles will be 
reported in detail later. It would appear, however, to have no 
effect upon the creatine content of the brain. The hemispheres 
remain absolutely constant in the amount of creatine compared 
with the hemispheres of rabbits kept under identical conditions. 
The creatine content of the cerebellum of the creatine-fed rabbits 
is higher than that of the controls, but the increase is not beyond 
that amount which we have noted in other rabbits not so fed. 

SUMMAKY. 

1. The creatine content of brain expressed as milligrams per 
100 gm. is a constant varying for each species. 

2. The cerebellum has always a higher content of creatine than 
the hemispheres. 

3. The lobes of the hemispheres possess the same creatine 
content* 

4. Autolysis rapidly lowers the creatine content of brain. 

6. The conditions of fasting and of creatine feeding do not affect 
the creatine content of brain. 

6. Expressed as milligrams of creatine per gm. of N the creatine 
content of the hemispheres is a constant independent of the species. 
This is probably also true of the cerebellum although the constant 
has a higher numerical value. 
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BLOOD CHANGES AND CLINICAL SYMPTOMS FOLLOW¬ 
ING ORAL ADMINISTRATION OF PHOSPHATES. 

By HARALD a. SALVESEN, A. BAIRD HASTINGS, and 
j. p. McIntosh. 

{From the Hospital of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research^ 
(Received for publication, April 26, 1924.) 

It was shown by Binger (1) that intravenous injection of 
o-phosphates to the amount of 150 mg. of phosphorus per kilo 
of body weight produces a drop of the serum calcium from the 
normal level of 10 mg. per 100 cc. to approximately 6 mg. This 
drop is accompanied by symptoms of tetany, provided alkaline 
or neutral phosphate solutions are employed. With solutions 
more acid than pH 6 no symptoms occur, although the same 
drop in serxnn calcium is observed. Binger concluded that the 
tetanic condition caused by the injection of phosphates is inti¬ 
mately associated with a decrease in serum calcium, but not 
dependent on this alone, since a drop in calcium may occur without 
the appearance of tetany. Greenwald (2) maintains that the 
toxic symptoms following injection of sodium salts are due to 
^^sodium poisoning” and independent of the anion, and the drop 
in calcium observed by Binger (1) is due to dilution of the blood 
by the lai^e amount of fluid introduced with the phosphates. 
Tisdall (3), however, produced the same drop in calcium by using 
stronger solutions, whereas the other ions remained constant, 
showing that no appreciable dilution had taken place. 

There are other observations indicating a causal relation of low 
blood calcium to high phosphates. In nephritis with kidney 
insufficiency, presumably in cases with acidosis and impending or 
manifest uremia, this change is one of the characteristics of the 
blood as demonstrated by Marriott and Howland in 1916 (4). 
In parathyroid insufficiency the characteristic drop in blood cal¬ 
cium seems to be always accompanied by an increase in the 
phosphates, as first found by Greenwald (5) and confirmed by 
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others (6), although this increase sometimes is not very marked 
in the more chronic conditions of tetany. 

Jeppsson and Klercker (7) produced increased electrical and 
m ftri hfl.Tn'nn.1 irritability in dogs and infants by giving alkaline 
phosphates, presumably the potassium salt, by mouth. In one 
nbiW suffering from diabetes insipidus they observed carpopedal 
spasm and in two dogs they saw light spasms of the hind legs 
following the administration of alkaline potassium phosphate to 
the amount of 0.20 gm. of phosphorus per kilo of body weight. 
The interpretation of their results with alkaline salts is difficult 
in light of the question of the supposed relation between alkaloris 
and tetany. Elias and Eomfeld (8) saw an aggravation of tihe. 
tetanic condition after the administration of phosphates, 

(9) had also produced increased electrical irritability hy the 
administration of different acids, including acid phosi^tes. 

The object of the present experiments was to study the effect of 
oral administration of phosphates on the blood and the relation 
of any symptoms that might occur to the chaises produced in the 
blood. Because of the possible causal relationship of certain 
kinds of tetany to alkalosis and the fact that acid administration 
may relieve tetanic symptoms, particular care was taken to give 
the phosphates in a solution of the saine pH as the blood. Later, 
also, the effects of alkaline and acid phosphates were studied. 

E£PEBIMBN» rAl. . 

The experiments were arranged in two series: in the first series 
small doses of phospha^ were given over a loi^ period, in the 
second series large doses were given over a short time. Only 
sodium salts used, as potassium is toxic in large doses and 
the interpretation of the symptoms might be difficult. The 
inorganic bases, (ddorine, inorganic phosphorus, carbon dioxide 
oontmit, and pH were determined and also the total serum protein, 
as changes in this (xmstituent of the blood may cause changes in 
the blood calcium (Salvesen and Linder (10)). In two of the 
eaqmha^ts the blood sugar was determined. The phosphate 
sohitkms wffle givmi by stomach tube. 
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Methods. 

The serum constituents were detemodned by the following 
methods: Inorganic bases by the methods of Kramer and Tisdall 
(11); phosphates by the method of Tisdall (12); chlorides by the 
new method of Van Slyke (13), using 1 cc. of serum for each 
determination; CO2 content by the Van Slyke constant volume 
apparatus (14); and pH electrometrically, using as a standard of 
reference 0.10 n HCI and assuming as its pH at 38°, 1.090, and in 
some instances colorimetrically as well by the Cullen method 
(15). Total protein of serum was determined by the method of 
Howe (16). The blood was always collected under oil without 
stasis, centrifuged at once, and the serum kept over’mercury. 

I. Administration oj Small Doses of Phosphates over a Long Period. 

Three different solutions of phosphates were prepared. The 
phosphate solution isohydrionic with blood contained 2.6 gm. of 
NaH2P04-H20 + 30.7 gm. of Na2HP04T2H20 per liter and was 
adjusted to a pH of 7.4 by the addition of 10 per cent HCI or 
NaOH, The alkaline phosphate solution contained 37.5 gm. of 
Na2HP04*12H20 per liter and the acid solution contained 14.4 
gm. of NaH2P04*H20 per liter. The content of phosphorus was 
the same in all three solutions; namely, 3.25 gm, per liter. Blood 
for normals was drawn in the morning before meals. In the first 
two experiments with neutral phosphates 300 cc, of the phosphate 
solution (= 0.975 gm. of phosphorus) were given daily for a week; 
then the dose was increased to 450 cc. (150 cc. three times a day 
= 1.46 gm. of phosphorus) for 4 days. In the experiments with 
alkaKne and acid phosphates 450 cc. (150 cc. three times a day 
= 1.46. gm. of phosphorus) were given from the start. Blood was 
collected again at the close of the experimental period; it was 
taken at 10 a.m., 1 hour after one dose of the phosphates (150 cc.) 
was given. 

Results .—^The experiments are recorded in Tables I to III, in 
which aU the values of the inorganic constituents are given in 
millimols per liter of serum. It will be seen that the adminis¬ 
tration of neutral phosphates produced a considerable increase 
in the phosphates of serum accompanied by a decided irop in 
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inislraiion of Neutral Phosphate on the Composition of Serum. 
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the calcium (of about 17 per cent). There was also a drop in 
the magnesium and a considerable decrease in the chlorides. The 
blood calcium, determined 4 days after the administration of 
phosphates was discontinued, showed a normal value for one 
dog and a subnormal value for the other. Alkaline phosphate 
produced no change in serum calcium^ and only a slight increase 
in the phosphate content; sodium and CO 2 content increased 
considerably, while there was a slight decrease in chlorides. The 
alkalimty of the blood increased somewhat in both of the dogs. 
Acid phosphates produced no appreciable change in the calcium 
content, but a marked increase in the phosphate content. In 
none of the experiments of this series were there any clinical 
symptoms. 

Administration of Large Doses of Phosphates over a Short 
Period. 

The d(^s used were the same that had been employed in the 
foregoing experiment, allowing a certain time to elapse, so that 
the eiSect of the previous experiments had disappeared. The 
concentration of the phosphate solution was trebled, so they 
contained 9.75 gm, of phosphorus per liter. Blood for normals 
was either taken in the morning before the first dose was given or 
at 5 p.m. the preceding day. On the day of the experiment 150 
cc. of the phosphate solution (corresponding to 1.462 gm. of 
phosphorus) were given three or four times at about 2 hour 
intervals, and in a few experiments also a fifth dose of 100 cc. 
(0.975 gm. of P). Only in the first experiment were the doses 
given less frequently and over 2 days. The dogs had free access 
to water. 

Results .—The most violent clinical symptoms were observed in 
all the experiments, no matter whether neutral (pH 7.4), alkaline, 
or acid phosphates were employed. After the third or fourth dose 
the dogs became quiet, lost their spirit, seemed to be uncom- 
fortable, and all had a peculiar symptom, which often was seen 
in latent tetanic dogs by one of us (6) and which seemed to be 

2 Dr. B. Kramer and his associates have noticed a decrease in, the blood 
calcium of rachitic children to whom alkaline sodium phosphate was given 
(personal communication). 
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a sure sign of approaching tetany; the dogs started to scratch 
their eyes and nose or rubbed the face against the wall or the floor, 
as if something was itching. Also an increased salivation was 
noticed at this stage. All the typical symptoms of the condition 
which is called tetany now gradually developed; ri^dity of the 
legs, dra^png of the toes, twitchings of different muscle groups, 
particularly of shoulders, hips, and head; sometime a marked 
trismus was observed. Finally the dqgs could not move, lay down 
with extension spasm of all four 1^, twitchhags in differmit muscle 
groups, salivation, and a most marked dyspnea; they tried to 
drink, when offered water, but could not. When these S 3 unpt<Hns 
were produced, blood was taken for analysis and 0.5 to 1.0 gpi. of 
ealdbm chloride in 10 per cent solution was injected into the heel 
vein. The effect of the calcimn administration was immediate: 
the convulsions usu^y stopped duriug the injection; the dyspnea 
first increased for a few moments and then subsided; the dogs rose, 
drank lar^ amoimts of water, and in the following 15 minutes 
became completely normal to all appearances, were pla 3 dul, and 
eouM run up and down the corridoir at full speed without display- 
ii^ any ssrmptmns. Blood was taken again for analysis when 
this ^ect was produced. One dog was not given calcium and 
recovered spontaneou^y (Dog 3, Table IV). Phosphates were 
given again the next day, produced twitchings, and the dc^ was 
found dead in the evening. Another deg, which was prepared for 
dranoastration for tim staff of the hosintal and had b^n given 
aBaJine {flioe{^tes duiug the night, showed the eharaeturistic 
sympAeons of tetany in the morning, but the dog seemed Hien to 
pass into a state of paralysk. It was ^dng on the floor with' 
cioeed eyes, panting, and seemed to be eranpletely limp; it fell 
down in a heap when raised on its I^s. The injectiem of 
eiddum diloride poduced violent convuMons and before a second 
ehne could be given the dog died during an attack of epileptiform 
eoDviflaouBwith opsthotonos, trismus, and spasmof the diaphragm. 
No blood was taken from this dig during this experiment; the 
dog had been used for similar experiments before and had ^wed 
tile cadinaiy reaction, in some of the dogi the phosphate 
administration caused diarrhea. 

Hie experiments are reoonted in Tabl® IV and V. It will be 
seen from ;tihe ialfles that ^ changes produced in the blood 
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picture are uniform and independent of the pH of the phosphate 
solution. The characteristic change is a rise in the phosphates 
and a drop in the blood calcium. The phosphates increased to a 
minimum of 2.5 mM and a maximum of 3.9 niM per liter. The 
serum calcium decreased from a normal average of 2.96 noM to a 
minimum of 1.58 jxm and a maximum of 1.89 mM per liter (cor¬ 
responding to 6.3 and 7.5 mg. per 100 cc.). There was also a drop 



^ Fia 1. Relation between phosphates, calcium, and magnesium per 
liter of serum brfore ^ adnamistration of phosphates, during tetany, and 
after the admmistration of calcium chloride. 


in the ma^eaium in all the experiments. In some of the experi- 
iimnts there was a rise in the sodium content, especially in the 
first experiment, where the increase was 7 mM. The pH kept 
constant in most of the experiments; in others, small changes 
occurred, both to the alkaline and the acid side. There was no 
marked drop in the chlorides as in the first series of experiments. 
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The blood sugar decreased a little in one of the experiments in 
which the determination was done. The serum proteins did not 
change appreciably. 

Blood taken after the dogs became normal again by calcium 
administration showed calcium values above the normal and a 
further increase in the phosphates except in one experiment 
(Dog 5, Table IV) in which the calcium did not rise above the 
normal value and the phosphates were lower after the calcium 
injection. 

The relationships between phosphates, calcium, and mag¬ 
nesium of serum are seen from Fig. 1. 

DISCUSSION. 

The clinical symptoms observed after oral administration of 
phosphates might be due to: (1) salt action and change in the 
osmotic condition of the body, (2) specific toxic action of the 
phosphate ion, and (3) decrease in blood calcium. 

1. Large amounts of a hypertonic salt solution were introduced 
into the intestinal tract. The increase produced in the molecular 
concentration of inorganic ions of the blood was, however, negli¬ 
gible (see Column 11 of Tables IV and V). It was less marked 
than in some of the experiments of the first series, in which no 
clinical symptoms were observed (Table II). The symptoms, 
therefore, cannot be due to changes in the osmotic conditions of 
the blood, 

2. The increase in the phosphate concentration of serum was 
veiy irregular and had no relation to the symptoms produced, as 
tihe phosphates rose to higher figures in some of the experiments of 
the first series, in which no symptoms were produced, than 
those observed in some of the experiments of the second series. 

3. The decrease in serum calcium has a definite relation to the 
clinical symptoms. In the first series the calcium dropped only 
a trifle or not at all, and no S 3 nnptoms occurred. In aU the 
experiments of the second series, a low blood calci^ was found. 
The parallelism between the blood changes and symptoms found 
in the present experiments and those found in parathyroid in¬ 
sufficiency is striKng. To those of us who had had previous 
experiences with parath 3 nroidectomized dogs, the symptoms pro¬ 
duced by oral phosphate administration were identical with 
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those of para'th 3 rroid insufficiency (6,17). And it has been shown 
lately by Salvesen (6) that all the symptoms of paxathyroidectomy 
are due to calcium deficiency, as first maintained by MacCallum 
and Voegtlin (18). Calcium administration "promptly relieves 
the symptoms of both conditions. 'Ihe tetanic ssrmptoms develop 
in parathyroidectomized dogs when the blood calcium has dropped 
to approximately 7 mg. per 100 cc. of serum (1.75 mai. per liter) 
(Hastings and Murray (17)). In three of the experiments 
reported in this paper the blood calcium was below 7 nog. (1.75 
IDH.) when tetany occurred; in the remaining two it was 7.5 nag.; 
in these two experiments there was also an increase in the sodium 
content of serum. This is probably of importance, as it is the 
sodium: calcium ratio that determines the irritability of muscles 
and nerves according to Loeb (19). The decrease in magnerimn, 
caused by the phos^ffiate administration is probably also of 
importance. 

It seenss justifiable to conclude that the symptoms observed 
after phosphate administration are due to the calcium deficiency 
{ooduced in the blood. There remains to be exphuned the 
mechanism of the calcium decrease. Starkenstein (20) and Binger 
(1) suggested that the injected phosphates precipitate the calciinoa. 
The concentration of phosphates in serum, when the calcium 
decrease was established, averaged 18.5 mg. of phosphorus per 
100 cc. (6 nai per liter) in Tisdall’s experiments (3). In om 
experiments the maximum phosphate increase was 3.6 nui (11.2 
rag.) and mi^t be as low as 2.5 mu (7.75 mg.) when tetany 
oiKurred. The concentration ol phosphates in the blood had no 
relation to the drop in calcium, as in the first series of experiments 
the ihoeihates rose to a similar height without changing the 
calcium api«eciably (Table III). This observation does not 
seem to favor the view that the mere increase in the phosphate 
omusentratkm of serum, caused by oral administration of phos¬ 
phates, f<»oes the calcium down by precipitation; if that had been 
the case, ome would expect the calcium to be lowest in serum, 
whi^ rilmwed the h^hest ihosphates. 

Another possihility is that the oral administration of phos- 
jihates causes an increased excretion of ealeium (and magnesium), 
probab^ty in tte way that phosphates are constantly taken up as 
Bodram salts and part^ excreted as calcium and TnagrtBaiTiin 
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salts. Jeppsson and Klercker (7) observed an increased excretion 
of calcium and partly also magnesium throu^ the gut during 
oral administration of phosphates. They regard it as excluded, 
howefver, that the spasmophilic symptoms observed in their 
experiments are only due to a depletion in the calcium content 
of the organism. 

Whether the results of the present experiments have any bearing 
upon the question of how the low blood calcium in parathyroid 
insufficiency is produced, it is too early to say, but they serve as a 
further proof for the view that the symptoms of parathyroid 
insufficiency are due to the low blood calcium. It seems also to 
be certain from these experiments and from those of Binger (1) 
that the phosphate retention in uremia is the cause of the excessive 
drop in blood calcium, which cannot be accoimted for by the 
decrease in plasma protein (10). 

SUMMABT. 

The changes in the blood and the clinical symptoms of dogs to 
whom phosphate solutions were given oraUy have been studied. 
Small doses of phosphates given over a long period (1.46 gm. of 
phosphorus a day, corresponding to 0.07 to 0.10 gm. per kilo of 
body weight) did not produce any clinical symptoms. If atoline 
phosphates were used, no change was observed in the calcium and 
inorganic phosphorus content of the blood. If acid phosphate 
were used, there was a marked increase in the serum phosphates, 
but no change in the calcium. Solutions of the same pH as that 
of blood produced a marked increase in phosphates and a decrease 
in calcium of 0.5 mu. 

Larger doses of phosphates (0.40 to 0.70 gm. of phosphorus 
per kilo of body weight), administered over a period of 1 (or 2) 
days, produced violent symptoms, whidi had the characteristics 
of the so called teiany and which were independent of the pH of 
the solution administered. The serum phosphates increased 
to values varying between 2.5 to 3.9mu; the calcium decreased 
from values which ranged between 1.89 to 1.58 mu. There 
was also a decrease in the magnesium content of serum and in 
one instance a decrease in the blood sc^ar. The injection of 
calcium chloride checked all the S3nnptoms and produced an 
increase in the serum calcium. 
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CONCLtrSION. 

The clinical symptoms (tetany), produced by the oral adminis¬ 
tration of phosphates, are due to a reduction of the blood calcium. 
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Calcium chloride, which is the most commonly used calcium 
salt in the treatment of tetany, has lately been reported to cause 
a marked acidosis, when administered orally. Gamble, Ross, and 
Tisdall (1) concluded from their experiments on two infants that 
ingested calcium chloride behaves as an acid substance, due to 
much greater absorption of the chlorine than of the calcium. In 
the urine they observed a considerable increase in the acid excre¬ 
tion and in the blood an increase in the chloride concentration, 
accompanied by an equimolecular decrease in the bicarbonate, 
while the total base concentration was unaltered. They did not 
determine the pH of the blood, but Gamble and Ross assume 
that calcium chloride has the same effect as hydrochloric acid, 
which lowered the pH in an infant to whom it was given orally 
(2). At the same time the observations of Atchley, Loeb, and 
Benedict (3), who studied the calcium chloride diuresis, were 
published. As the result of calcium chloride ingestion, they 
found in a diabetic individual with edema an approximately 
molecular replacement of bicarbonate by chloride in the blood 
with little change in the total base, whereas in a normal person 
both the sodium and the carbon dioxide concentrations were 
decreased. It was demonstrated as early as 1915 by Wilson, 
Steams, and Janney (4), that the ingestion of hydrochloric acid 
relieves the tetanic S 3 anptonaLS of parath3?Toidectomized dogs, and 
lately by Sheer and Jahr (5) that hydrochloric acid, added to 
milk, relieves the symptoms of infantile tetany. Also ammonium 
chloride, the ingestion of which is followed by the typical signs of 
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an acidods (Haldane (6)), is ahnost as efficient as calcium chloride 
in relieving tetany, according to Freudenbeig and Gydrgy (7) 
and Gamble and Ross (2). These observations seem to raise 
doubt as to the manner in which calcium salts relieve tetanic 
symptoms. It has previously been thought that calciTim acts by 
raising the low blood calcium, which is regarded as the cause of 
infantilft and parathyroid tetany. From the above results it 
appears that relief of tetany by orally administered calcium salts 
may be due not to the calcium, but to the anion of the salt, which 
is absorbed as an acid. Such an explanation would be in harmony 
with the hypothesis of Wilson, Stearns, and Thurlow (8) that 
tetany is caused by alkalosis. 

The present experiments were undertaken in order to study the 
effect of oral and intravenous admini^ration of calcium salts on 
the acid-base equilibrium and the inorganic constituents of the 
blood. An attempt was also made to trace the fate of intra- 
venoudy introduced calcium chloride. 

EXPESmBNTAI.. 

The experiments were performed on normal d(^ and on two 
neiffiritic patients, to whom calcium salts were administered as 
therapeutic s^nts to produce diureds. 


Mdhods. 

The moiganie bases serum were determined by the methods 
€i Kramer and llsdail (9); iffi(S|ffiates by the method of Tisdrdl 
(10); dUorides by new naethod of Van ^ke (11), using 1 cc. 
few eadi detennination; earbem dioxide content by the Van Slyke 
eoBstant vdnme aj^iaratus (12); and pH electrometrically in the 
aemn of dogs, edng 0.10 n hydrochloric acid as a standard of 
reference and asamaing as its pH at 38% 1.090. Inhumansmun 
^ was (ktermined coloiimetiically by the Cullen method (13). 
Fbana protein was determined by the metirod of Howe (14). 
Kood was odlected under oil without stasis, centrifuged at onw, 
and the s»um i%pt over mercury. 
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1 

s 

Oct. 18. 15 gm. CaClj. 

19. 20 “ “ 

“ 26. 16 » “ 

26. 18.7" “ 

“ 27. 7.5 “ “ at 9.00 

a.m.; blood taken at 10.45 
a.m. 

Nov. 4, 6, and 6. 20 gm. Ca 
lactate a day. 

Nov. 7. 10 gm. Ca lactate at 
8.55 a.m.; blood drawn at 
11.30 a.m. 

Per liter of 
plasma. 

Non¬ 

protein 

N. 

g ^ gs Si S S ^ 1 

® O o o do 1 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

gm. 

52.3 

58.4 

64.0 

68.8 

63.6 

60.4 

Per liter of serum. 

W 

o. 

is & 9 S 9 § 

!>•* 1> l> 

CO, 

ten 

aion. 

mu 

32.7 

33.5 

40.1 

35.6 

38.2 

36.7 

BHCO« 

mu 

23.05 
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Jf. Or<d AdminisiTation of Calcium Chloride and Calcium Lactate. 

Dogs .—^The administration of the calcium salts by stomach 
tube to two dogs was carried out as follows: To one of the dogs 
15 to 20 gm. of calcium chloride in 5 per cent solution were ad¬ 
ministered on each of 2 days and blood was taken on the morning 
of the 3rd day; in the other dog the same amount of calcium chlo¬ 
ride was given for 2 days and on the 3rd morning 7.5 gm. were 
given at 9 a.m. and blood was drawn at 10.45 a.m. A third dog 
was given 20 gm. of calcium lactate in 5 per cent solution (by 
stomach tube) for 3 days and on the 4th day 10 gm. were given 
in the morning and blood was taken 2i hours after. The dogs 
were kept on a constant diet of bread and soup and had free access 
to water. 

BesuUs.—The dogs to which calcium chloride was administered 
became depressed and lost appetite; they had no apparent dyspnea. 
Calcium lactate had no clinical eifect. The experiments are 
recorded in Table I, in which the results are expressed in millimols 
per liter of serum. It will be seen that calcium chloride produced 
characteristic changes in the composition of the blood; chlorides 
increased and bicarbonate decreased almost equimolecularly, 
while the sodium decreased 8.7 millimols in one case and 10.4 
in the other, leaving the blood markedly more acid on account of 
the actual loss of base as well as the increase in fixed acid; the pH 
dropped in the first animal from 7.47 to 7.27, in the second from 
7.43 to 7.13. There was an increase 20 per cent in the blood 
calcium of the latter dog. There was a slight rise in potassium 
and an increase in the concentration of plasma protein. Calcium 
lactate produced a small increase in the pH and the sodium 
ooiitent. Tkm GO* teuton, calculated from the CO 2 content and 
the pH, was not significantly chained. 

Hmnan Subjects—The effect of oral administration of calcium 
was studied in two young men, one suffering from acute 
^(osnerular nephritis, with extensive edema, while the other was a 
ease of ehronie nephrosis with some edema of legs and lumbar 
regioii. Neither had retention of urea. The patient with 
gjkn^rular nephritis was given 10 gm. of calcium lactate daily 
for 9 days and then 13.5 gm. of calcium chloride (in two doses of 
6.75 gm.) for 4 days. The other patient was given 15 gm. of 



TABIJB n. 

Effect of Oral Adm'nialration of Calnwm LaciaU and Cakium Chloride on the Comvoailim of Serum in a Case of Acute 
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calciim chloride (in two doses of 7.5 gm.) a day for 6 days. They 
were both on a constant, chloride-free diet and on a constant fluid 
intake. 

fiesttfis.—In both of the patients the calcium chloride adminis¬ 
tration caused some abdominal discomfort. In neither of them 
was there any clinical sign of acidosis, except that the patient with 
nephritis complained of breathing being ‘Tiea-vy.’^ There was 
practically no effect on the urinary output and Table II shows 
that the weight remained almost the same as before the adminis¬ 
tration. Both patients had a low plasma protein and a cor¬ 
responding low plasma calcium (15). 

Calcium lactate produced no change in the blood, except an 
equimolecular drop in the sodium and chloride content; this may 
be the effect of the chloride-free diet, which was given the patient 
from the day before calcium administration was started. Cal¬ 
cium chloride produced the same qualitative changes in the 
inorganic constituents as in dogs. In both of the cases there was 
an actual loss of base; in the first case sodium dropped 9.5 mM and 
the bicarbonate 11 mM, while the chlorine increased 16.7 mai; 
ihere was accordingly an increase of acid over base in the blood 
at the end of the experiment, which accounts for the low pH of 
7.14, The COa tension remained constant. In the second case 
the sodium dropped only 5-7 mM while the bicarbonate decreased 
10 ssjtf. As the chlorine increased 6.7 dolm, the relationship 
between amd and base remained constant and there was no change 
in &e pH the blood. The COj tension, which was abnormally 
h^i at the b^msing of the expeziment, was much reduced. 
In none of the eases did the calcium administration raise the blood 
caleininL. 

IniTQsewus Admifii^aiion of Colciutn Chloride, 

A measured amount of calcium chloride was injected intra- 
veaMW^ into three do^ and blood was taken at intervals after 
Ite inje^n. The calcium excretion in urine and feces was 
stadied in two of the dogs as fdOiows: The dogs were given a 
emslant diet of minced meat for 5 days before and for 3 days 
after the injection. 3 days before the injection the dogs were given 
hi^ eneznata until the colon was completely rinsed out and the 
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solution returned colorless.^ The dogs were then placed in 
metabolism cages and the urine was collected for the following 
3 days. On the 3rd day, which was the^day of the calcium 
administration, the colon was rinsed out again and the feces with 
the washings were collected. The dogs had had no defecation 
during these 3 days and the amount of feces obtained represented 
the feces produced during the 3 day period. Then the calcium 
was injected and urine collected for the following 3 days. The 
feces were obtained at the end of the 3 days in the same manner 
as before, by thorough rinsing out of the colon. The amount of 


TABLE IV. 

Calcium Secretion in Urine and Feces in a S Day Period Before and After the 
Injection of Calcium Chloride. 


Doc 

No. 

Amount 
of Ca 
injected. 

Period. 

Ca in 
urine. 

Cain 

feces. 

Total. 

Increase 
in excretion 
after 
injection. 


gm. 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 


1 

0.271 

Before injection. 

0.018 

0.123 

0.141 




After 

0.010 

0.082 

0.092 

-0.049 

5 

0,398 

Before injection. 

0.094 

0.660 

0.754 




After first period. 

0.040 

0.447 

0.487 

-0.267 



second “ 

0.081 

0.166. 

0.247 



calcium excreted in urine and feces-in the period prior to the cal¬ 
cium was compared to the amount excreted in the period of similar 
length after the injection. In one of the dogs, the calcium 
excretion was also determined for the next 3 days, making the 
period of observation 6 days after the injection. 

Results .—^The injection of the calcium was usually followed by 
irregularity of the heart action for some time, but if the injection 
was carried out slowly, no other iH effect was observed. But the 
first dog which was tried (not recorded in the experiments) died 
suddenly, apparently because the heart stopped beating; there 
were ali^ convulsions. The other three dogs received 0.50, 0.75, 
and 1-10 gm. of calcium chloride, respectively. Table Hi and 
Fig. 1 show that the blood calcium increased to a considerable 

* It is very easy to introduce a Tectum or an ordinary stomach tube to 
about 50 to ^ cm. from the anus in a dog. 
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extent, dependent on the amount administered, but decreased 
rapidly again. After 4 to 5 hours the calcium was down to the 
nonnai again in the first two dogs, while in the last dog (Dog 5) 
some calcium was still retained in the blood after 6 hours. The 
phosphates increased moderately after the injection. There were 
no other characteristic changes, the acid-base equilibrium being 
practically undisturbed by the injection. 

The results of the analyses of the calcium excretion before and 
after the injection are seen from Table IV. They show the 
peculiar result that in both dogs there was less calcium excreted 
in the 3 day period after the injection than before and in Dog 5 
still less in the next 3 days, 

DISCUSSION. 

The results of the calcium ingestion experiments corroborate 
the findings of previous investigators (1, 2, and 3) that calcium 
chloride produces an increase in the concentration of chlorine 
and a decrease in bicarbonate of serum when given orally in large 
doses, and they show that a severe uncompensated acidosis with 
loss of base and increase of fixed acid may be produced with pH 
values of 7.13 in a dog and 7.14 in a human being. They also 
show that the blood xmder such circumstance is able to increase 
its concentration of calcium a little above the normal (Dog 2, 
Table I). In the two cases of Bright's disease, however, there was 
no increase in the blood calcium, though in one of the cases there 
was an extreme acidosis. It has been shown in this hospital 
(15) tiiat the low blood calcium in cases of Bright's disease without 
piio^diate mtention may be attributed to the low plasma protein. 
The observatioi^ tl^ present experiments show that it is as 
hard to inerease the hhod calcium of these low protein cases as 
it Is to increase the nonnai blood calcium, apparently because 
psTotein concentration is the dominating factor, which deter¬ 
mines the upper limit for the amount of calcium the blood is 
al^ to dissolve. In parathyroid tetany, however, the low blood 
calmum can be raised to the nonnai by the oral administration 
of ealdum lactate (16), which shows the difference in the nature 
of the calcium drop in this condition from that in the low protein 
^ypes erf Britt's disease (17). 
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The absence of any clinical signs of acidosis, e.gr. dyspnea, both 
in the dogs and in the human subjects, is hard to explain on the 
basis of the theory that the pH of the blood is the main regulator 
of the respiration. It will be seen from Tables I and 11 that the 
CO 2 tension remained practically constant in aU the instances 
in which pH was reduced, while in the case of chronic nephrosis 
the pH was unaltered and the CO 2 tension lowered. 

The observation that intravenously injected calcium chloride 
disappears rapidly from the blood is not in agreement with the 
findings of Rey in 1895 (18) who, 4 days after the injection of 
0.857 gm. of calcium (as the acetate) in dogs, still found the blood 
calcium about 100 per cent increased. Fenyvessy and Freund 
(19) found a substantial increase in the blood calcium a few 
nainutes after the injection of a large dose of calcium chloride in 
rabbits, although they did not obtain the high values they had 
calculated, and they think that injected calcium leaves the blood 
rapidly. Heubner and Rona (20) found that calciiun chloride 
(0.12 to 0.27 gm. per kilo of body weight) injected intravenously 
into cats leaves the blood in 2 hours. Several investigators have 
tried to find where the injected calcium is excreted. Riidel (21) 
could only account for 12 to 34 per cent of subcutaneously intro¬ 
duced calcium in the urine and supposed the rest to be excreted 
by the intestines. Rey's (18) experiments seem to leave little 
doubt that intravenously injected calcium is excreted for the 
greater part in the colon, where he could account for up to 53 
per cent of the injected amount after 3 days. According to Rey, 
the calcium is stored in some place and then slowly excreted. 

Drury* observed no increase in the calcium excretion through 
the bile after intravenous injection of calcium chloride. 

Our own experiments failed to accoimt for the injected calcium 
in feces and urine; less calcium was excreted in the period following 
the injection than before. 

As the calcium leaves the blood and does not appear in the 
feces or urine within 3 to 6 days, one is compelled to assume a 
temporary or permanent storage of the calcium in the body. 

The increase in phosphates after the injection of calcium chlo¬ 
ride seems to be a fairly constant phenomenon, both in paralhy- 
roidectomi^ (16) and in normal dogs. 

^ Drury, D. B., personal communication; paper to be published shortly- 
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From the experiments on the action of oral administration of 
calcium lactate and intravenous administration of calcium chloride 
it may be assumed that calcium salts relieve tetanic symptoms, 
independently of any action of the acid-base equilibrium. The 
therapeutic action of hydrochloric acid-producing substances is 
probably also due to calcium action as pointed out by Gamble and 
Ross (2), the lowering of the bicarbonate and increase in the hy¬ 
drogen ion concentration of the blood evidently producing an 
increased calcium ion activity* For that reason calcium chloride 
given orally would seem to be the most favorable salt, as it acts 
by both its anion and cation. 

Calcium chloride has recently been enthusiastically recom¬ 
mended as a diuretic by Blum and associates (22) who used 15 
to 20 gm. a day on patients with edema of various origins. As a 
severe, uncompensated acidosis usually occurs, such doses should 
never be employed without a careful control of the acid-base 
equilibrium. The question whether the diuretic effect is de¬ 
pendent on the anion and in some way connected with the acidotic 
condition is as yet unsettled. 

SXJMMABY. 

The experiments show that the ingestion of calcium chloride 
may produce a severe, uncompensated acidosis in dogs and human 
mbjeets with pH values of 7.1S in a dog and 7.14 in a patient 
suffering from acute nej^hritis with ed^na. This acidosis is due 
to a repkcen^t HCOs by Q in the blood, already observed 
by Gambie, RoOs, and Tisdall (1) and by Atchley, Loeb, and 
(3) the result ol absorption from the alimentary tract 
of the O of CkQs without the We observed also an actual 
loss of base the blood and a failiue to adjust the CO 2 tension 
to ffbe lowered bicarbonate. The blood calcium increased 20 
per cent in one while it was unchanged in another. 

In two eases of Britt’s di^ase with low blood calcium and low 
calcium lactate, given orally, produced no characteristic 
IB tile blood. 

The Intravenous administration of 0.50 to 1.10 gm. of calcium 
chloric had no effect on the acid-base equilibrium of the blood, 
but caused a moderate rise in the phosphates. The injected cal¬ 
cium left the blood in 3 to 6 hours. There was no increase in the 
daily accretion (rf calcium in urine and feces over a period of § 
flavB fc^winsT the iniectkm. 
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When Sugiura and Benedict (1) concluded from their work with 
pigeons and squabs that vitamin A was not required for avian 
nutrition, a fundamental distinction, if true, in the nutritional 
requirement of birds and mammals was made. It would seem, 
of course, that such an observation could not go unchallenged 
for any length of time, especially when the entire gamut of avian 
life was included. Consequently, it was no surprise when a little 
later Emmett and Peacock (2) reinvestigated this point and 
produced evidence unfavorable to the sweeping conclusion of 
Sugiura and Benedict, but in support of the view that vitamin 
A is required by the chicken, which is as distinctly avian as is the 
pigeon. 

In our experiments on the nutritional requirements of baby 
chicks we have had occasion to accumulate considerable data 
bearing on this same point and in this paper we desire to present 
such data, all of which is in support of the early conclusion of 
Emmett and Peacock that the chick does require vitamin A for 
its existence. 

In early work with baby, chicks on the use of S 3 mthetic diets 
(3) such as are employed with success in rat nutrition we experi¬ 
enced varying degrees of success.- A diet canying 37 per cent of 

* Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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dextrin, 5 per cent of a salt mixture (3), 18 per cent of purified 
casein, 15 per cent of dried yeast, 15 per cent of butter fat, and 
10 per cent of paper did prove successful in a single trial, but in 
other experiments where the paper was displaced by charcoal, 
agar, or dirt no such success in growth followed. With increasing 
^owled^ of the liberal demands by this species of the fat- 
soluble vitamins such as are contained in cod liver oil (4) it was" 
altogether probable that our many failures and rare successes in 
the growth of baby chicks under confinement and on S 3 mthetic 
diets was to be related to the low and variable supply of the faty 
soluble vitamins in the butter fats used. Further, we had no 
knowledge of the relation of li^t to the growth of this species (5) 
at the time of these earlier experiments, although these mcperi- 
ments were conducted in the basement of the poultry building 
where the windows were often left open and with the poraibility 
that sufficient illumination had infiuenced the results in smne of our 
more succestful growth experiments. All of which serves to em- 
iffiasize how slow was our progress in tire development of specific 
knowledge of the factors operating in chicken nutrition. 

With more (xnnplete knowledge of the requirements of'the , 

<4ii(^ for growth, i^thetac rations were again attempted, but is 
which the butter fat was displaced by cod liver oil in the propor¬ 
tion of 5 per cent and also with ^ponified cod liver oil equivalent 
in cod liver oil to 5 per cent of the ration. Earlier observations 
from this laboratmy had drown the stability of vitamin A to 
ss^poaiificatioo (6) and later obserra^ns (7) ^wed the stability 
of the aatiradbi^ vitamin to thm same treatment. In addition, 
dbeervathms in ths laboxahxy ^eenbock and Nelson (8) had 
disdoeed the isQ^artaBCe the antirachitic vitamin or its equiva- 
Imit in as a necessary haetor in growth. Ihis important 
obeervaitioo: lead to &e nse ultra-violet light as an adjtmct to 
tire jEyntbefik ration with the thou^t in mind that possibly 
l^dwth donld be secured. Ultra-violet light in 10 minute expo¬ 
se^ per day, except Sunday, was used. 

f3^rt I shows toe results secured with these four rations; 
lulhiefy, toe basal syntiretic ration; the basal synthetic ration plus 
eiid Hvw oil; the basal i^thetic' ration plr^ saponified cod Isapr 
o3; and the baaai synthetie ration plus radiation. The thaci^ 
wtm Barred Boe&s taken at 1 day old and kept m pens 




Chart I. Tfie results secured with the basal syatbetic ratio®: the syn¬ 
thetic ration plus 5 per cent of cod |iw oiij the synthetic ration plus.# 
j^r cent of saponi^ed opd liver oil equivalent to 5 per cent ci the raw 
aud the synthetic ration plus 10 minutes daily esiposure (except Sunday) 
to the radiations from a quartz mercury lamp. 













lipie ^[sBt tasie, dther gte«Q or 
k ^ofoia^^ ll» 'dtai&ia in the growth of the 

~ ~ leg weakness or rickets cmild not be 


tut 9 peifmat cS tibe ratk>n or as dried plant 
(cloKr};iii amoonts yaiying from 0.5 to 5 per o^t of the 


||i|l|^ Hg 'Si gWH ' need was frash greesn material whidi bad b^' 
} -^0^ m k darik attie wi3i m eieetric fan. Preliminary obeeryar-. 
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tions on the use of green plant tissue in baby chick growth have 
already been published (S). 



Chabt II. The results secured with the basal synthetic ration plus 
radiation; the synthetic ration plus 1.5 per cent of dried clover; and the 
synthetic ration plus 1.5 per cent of dried clover plus 10 minutes daily 
exposure (except Sunday) to the radiations from a quartz mercury lamp. 
The clover displaced 1.5 per cent of dextrin. 

With our further knowledge that carefully dried clover contains 
an abundance of vitamin A (9), but in the proportion used did not 
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contain sufficient of the 9 ,ntirachitic vitamin to protect the chick 
from leg weakness, it seemed possible that through the use of 
dried clover and ultra-violet light the problem of the vitamin A 
requirement of the chick could be definitely settled. Conse¬ 
quently, groups of 1 day old chicks (Barred Rocks) were placed 
upon our synthetic ration plus radiation; the synthetic ration 
plus 1.5 per cent of dried clover; and the synthetic ration plus 1.5 
per cent of dried clover plus 10 minutes of ultra-violet light daily. 
The records of this experiment are shown in Chart II. According 
to present theory the first ration should provide all the factors 
of nutrition except vitamin A. Vitamin C has not been demon¬ 
strated as a requirement of the chicken; the second ration should 
provide all the nutritional factors except the antirachitic vitamin; 
and the third ration should provide all the factors and allow 
normal growth. 

The records show that in the absence of vitamin A there was 
complete or early failure in the nutrition of the chick. Emmett 
and Peacock have reported the occurrence of ophthalmias in 
their chicks suffering from vitamin A deficiency, but in our many 
trials where vitamin A has been deficient and where death has 
resulted when the chick was 3 to 5 weeks of age no ophthahnias 
have been observed. With vitamin A deficiency in the case of 
the chicks vre have had under observation there has been loss of 
appetite, extreme lethargj’', and sudden death. Post-mortems 
have not revealed anything especially distinct although occa¬ 
sionally there were white streaks on the surface of the liver. 
Such streaks have already been observed and described by Beach 
(10) as occurring on the surface of the heart, liver, and spleen of 
chickens suffering from what he has called a “nutritional roup” 
and which he has attributed to a deficiency of vitamin A. Emmett 
and Peacock have also observed similar pathological conditions 
in chicks suffering from vitamin A deficiency. These white 
streaks have been characterized as salts of uric acid. On the 
other hand, Osborne and Mendel have correlated vitamin A 
deficiency in the diet of the rat with the occurrence of phosphatic 
renal calculi (11). 

We do not wish to be understood as entertaining the view that 
vitamin A deficiency never occasions ophthahnias in the chicken. 
Only we have not observed it in chicks on our diets at earlv ases. 
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Possibly _ death intervened too early.. We have seen distinct 
ophth^mias in older birds on rations low in their content of 
vitamin A, but whether it was “nutritional roup*’ or a roup pro¬ 
duced by specific primary infection was not determined. 



Fig. 1. No. 4654 on the left. The result of no vitamin A in the ration. 
The ration consisted of our basal synthetic ration composed as follows: 
purified casein 18, salt mixture 5, agar 2, dextrin 60, dried brewers* yeast 15, 
and 10 minutes exposure to ultra-violet light daily except Simday. Weight 
at 5 weeks of age was 62 gm. Note the sleepy appearance of this bird. 

No. 4644 on the right. The result of adding the fat-soluble vitamins 
(saponified cod liver oil equivalent to 5 per cent of raw oil) to the synthetic 
ration. Weight at 5 weeks of age was 142 gm. Good growth was secured 
in this group. Note the alertness of this specimen. Photographed at 
same age as No. 4654. 

On the synthetic ration containing the 1.5 per cent of dried 
clover and, consequently, vitamin A, but not suflScient of the 
antirachitic factor for this species, the animals lingered somewhat 
longer than in the first group. They suffered from leg weakness 
and died early. With both 1.5 per cent of clover (vitamin A) 
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and ultra-violet light (antirachitic vitamin) imposed on the basal 
synthetic ration growth was very successful. Some of the birds 
reached weights of over 300 gm. in 8 weeks. 



Fig, 2, The result of adding vitamiu A to the synthetic ration by the 
use of 1.5 per cent of dried clover and in addition raying the animals 10 
minutes daily, except Sunday, with the radiations from a quarts mercurj' 
lamp. Very succ^sful growth was secured in this group. Weight at 9 
weeks of age was 425 gm. This chick is one from a group of ten specimens. 

In addition to the charts, pictures of three of the chicks are 
presented (Figs. 1 and 2). No. 4654 received the basal synthetic 
ration and ultra-violet light 10 minutes daily except Sunday. 
Vitamin A was deficient in this ration. No. 4644 received the 
basal ration plus saponified cod liver oil equivalent in raw oil to 
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5 per cent of the ration. Both vitamin A and the antirachitic 
vitamin were provided in this ration and good growth was secured. 
No. 6030 received the basal ration plus 1.5 per cent of dried clover 



Chart III. This chart illustrates the results secured with white corn 
and skimmed milk. On a ration of white corn 97, calcium carbonate 2, 
sodium chloride 1, skimmed milk ad lihit'um, and sunlight all day, growth 
ultimately ceased due to the low supply of vitamin A. 

plus 10 minutes radiation from a quartz mercury lamp daily, 
except Sunday. This ration provided vitamin A from the clover 
and the antirachitic factor from light and in consequence growth 
followed. 
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While the above experiments demonstrated fully the needs of 
vitamin A in the nutrition of the chick, additional evidence was 
secured through experiments involving yellow and white com and 
sunlight. Some of these experiments on the influence of light on 
the growth of chicks and the cure of leg weakness (rickets) have 
already been reported (5). It was demonstrated in 1920 by Steen¬ 
bock and Boutwell (12) that yellow corn was richer in its content 
of vitamin A than was white corn. Although at that time there 



Fig. 3. The result of feeding a ration low in vitamin A. Ten birds were 
started in this group at 1 day old and fed a ration of 97 parts of white corn, 
2 parts of calcium carbonate, 1 part of sodium chloride, and ski mm ed milk 
ad libitum. They were exposed to sunlight the entire day. Note the poor 
condition of these birds. Only three remained at the time of the photo¬ 
graph, the remainder having died or been used for x-rays. 

had been no differentiation between vitamin A and the anti¬ 
rachitic vitamin and the relation of the latter to growth, yet the 
distinction between the two corns in respect to their vitamin A 
content still remains a fact (xmpublished data from this labora¬ 
tory). 

In July, 1923, several groups of 1 day old chicks (White Leg¬ 
horns) were placed upon white corn 97, calcium carbonate 2, 
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sodium chloride 1, and skimmed milk ad libitum. Other groups 
were placed upon yellow com 97, calcium carbonate 2, sodium 
chloride 1, and skimmed milk ad libitum. The environment of 
the several groups differed in respect to the amount and kind of 
light each received. In this paper consideration is given only to 
those two groups receiving sunlight aU day, one of which was on 
the ivhfte corn ration while the other received the yellow corn ration. 



Fig. 4. The result of feeding a ration well supplied with vitamin A. 
This group of nine birds was started when 1 day old on a ration consisting 
of yellow com 97, calcium carbonate 2, sodium chloride 1, and skimmed milk 
(td liintum. They tcere exposed io sunlight the entire day. All the birds 
grew normally and were splendid specimens. Three of the group had been 
used in x-ray work and consequently only six remained for this photograph. 

On the white com ration this nutritional factor was small although 
some of it was contributed by the skimmed milk. On the yellow 
com ration this factor was certainly more liberally provided. 
The birds were in screened outdoor pens with access to heat and 
sunlight all day, but no extraneous sources of food. The 
growth records of the two groups are shown in Charts III and IV. 
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Those receiTing the white com ration gm? considerably for a 
time in remarkable contrast to a group on thfe same ration, but 
not receiving sunlight. This fact has already been pointed out 
(5). In fact, three of the group receiving sunlight continued to 
grow for 14 weeks, reaching weights of over &Xi gm. at whidb 
point a decline in weight set in. Nutritional failure followed and 
finally death. Toward the end of their lives these birds were 
listless and sleepy in appearance with feathers slightly riffled 
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V. This chart illustrates the results secured on a ration oi ] 
corn 97, calcium carbonate 2, sodium chloride 1, and Bkimmed 
lihittm, but where the birds were kept out of direct sunlight and 
basement of the poultry building. The absence of antirachitic 
lent brought on failure in continuous growth. j 

and soiled. There ^ere no distinct ophtibahnias in 
aWhongh an edematous con^fitioii of ^ in 

cases. The variatkw in ^wth obeyed in t&to group 
were chl^ to variations in ^e stores of reserves vitacqfe:^^ 
hat&ing to a difference in their abiSt^ to 
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specimens. In fact, this simple ration, supplied under summer 
conditions, seemed to meet the needs of this species most ade¬ 
quately, especially for growth. Egg production was not involved 
in the inquiry. We interpret the differences in growth between 
the two groups as due to a difference in the supply of vitamin A 
in the two rations. Pigs. 3 and 4 illustrate in a striking manner 
the condition of these groups at 14 weeks of age. 

Chart V is added, illustrating the failure in growth of a com¬ 
panion group of chicks receiving the yellow corn ration described 
above, but kept in the basement of the poultry building and out of 
the influence of direct light. In this case although there was a 
supply of vitamin A, the antirachitic factor was inadequately 
supplied and, consequently, failure of complete nutrition ulti¬ 
mately resulted. 

SUMatABY. 

In this paper experiments with growing chicks are presented 
showing the needs of this species for vitamin A. These results 
are in agreement with the observations of Emmett arid Peacodc 
and contrary to ihe sweeping statement of Sugiura anci Ben^ict 
that viUmine is not essential in any stcLg4 of aman 
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A SIMPLE MICRO VESSEL WITH ELECTRODE FOR ESTI¬ 
MATING THE HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATION 
OF BLOOD AND OTHER BODY FLXnDS. 

By P. De EDS and P. J. HANZLIK. 

(From the Department of Pharmacology, School of Medicine, Stanford 
University, San Francisco.) 

(Received for publication, March 21, 1924.) 

In the estimation of the hydrogen ion concentration of blood 
:and other body fluids it is frequently desirable to confirm re- 
•suits that have been obtained colorimetrically, and sometimes 
necessary, if not indispensable, to make the determination by 
the electrometric method. However, success with electrometric 
measurements is not always readily attained owing to technical 
.and other difldculties. There is, therefore, need of further im¬ 
provement of electrometric technique so as to render the method 
as convenient, simple, and practical as possible. 

The extensive literature on the subject indicates that certain 
precautions are necessary with both the electrometric and colori¬ 
metric methods. In both methods the preservation of the orig¬ 
inal carbon dioxide content of the material to be examined is 
essential. In the electrometric method care must be used in 
addition, to avoid errors due to oxygen. 

From a comparison of the colorimetric and electrometric meth- 
•ods it was pointed out by Conway-Vemey and Bayliss (1) that 
^ood agreement is obtained when oxygen is kept out of the elec¬ 
trode vessel. In electrometric determinations of the pH of blood, 
^errors due to oxygen may arise in two ways: first, oxygen may 
inadvertently be introduced into the electrode vessel; and ses^nd, 
•tile oxyhemoglobin may cause a depolarization of the hydrogen 
•electrode. Care alone can rule out the first cause of oxygen 
error, but this is simpler in theory than in practice. Success in 
Hm direction would be more assured if the vessel were reduced, 
■to minimal capacity and arranged convenfently for washing 
ily and quickly with hydrogen. The depolarization caused by 
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oxyhemoglobin can be eliminated, or at least greatly reduced, 
by naing a minimal contact between the electrode and the blood. 
This precaution was pointed out long ago by Michaelis (2), and 
has been emphasized recently by Clark (3). 

It is the object of this paper to describe a micro electrode and 
vessel which meet the objections to shirking devices, and of in¬ 
terference by oxygen and loss of CO 2 , with pH results in good 
agreement with those obtained colorimetrically. The apparatus 
requires only 1 drop of fluid for the estimation, and the filling 
of it depends partly on capillarity of a small side tube of the 
vessel and partly on hydrostatic pressure of the fluid. As far 
as blood is concerned, minimal contact of electrode with fluid 
lessens the interference from oxyhemoglobin and the excellent 
^reement with colorimetric estimations indicates no loss of CO 2 - 

Descriptionof Electrode and Vessel. 

The vessel is made from Pyrex glass tubing of 10 mm., bore 
and 13 mm. outside diameter. One end of the tube is drawn 
out into a capillary tube and bent into the shape shown in Fig. 1, 
This capillary tube serves for the introduction and removal of 
the fluid to be estimated. The length of the vessel proper is 
about 2 cm.; f.e., just sufficient to permit clamping to a small 
ring stand. Into the large end of the vessel is fitted a 2-hole 
rubber stopper through which are passed the connecting bridge 
and a small T-tube of 3 mm. bore. The T-tube accommodate a 
csapBIaiy tube containing the electrode and serves for the intro¬ 
duction of hydrc^n. Ihe electrode consists of a piece of No. 
22 gauge platinum wire 1 cm. in length, sealed into a capillary 
tube. Tte capill^Euy tube containing the electrode is passed 
throng the T tube and is held in position by rubber tubing at 
the upper end. Contact with the electaode is made by means of 
meraixy. The ccmneeting bridge consists of a capillary tube 
drawn out and bent so that the tip may be pushed down into the 
coiii^rieted portmn of ike electrode vessel. The bridge is filled 
with saturated potassium chloride contsdning sufficient agar 
(to 3 per cent) to solidify at room temperature, the mixture being 
previoudy melted and drawn into the tube by suction and allowed 
to solidify. 
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Connection to a hydrogen generator is conveniently made by 
small rubber tubing with a T-tube and two small metal stop¬ 
cocks which facilitate rapid control of, and washing with, hy¬ 
drogen. Stop-cock A connects directly with the hydrogen gene¬ 
rator. Stop-cock B is momentarily opened during introduction 
of fluid in case it is necessary to lower the pressure in the vessel. 



Fig. 1. Micro vessel with electrode (drawn to scale). 

A = small metal valve to hydro^n supply. 

B = small metal valve for release of pressure of excess hydrogen. 
€ =» T-tube for support of electrode, and inlet of hydrogen. 

D = electrode in capillary and mercury contact. 

E = vessel. 

F = capillary tube for introduction and removal of fluid. 

G = connecting bridge of capillary with agar-KCL 


Use of Electrode and Vessel 

The fluid for determination of pH is collected under oil (petro¬ 
latum liquidum, U. S. P.) when such a precaution is necessary 
(as with blood and other body fluids). After the usual prelim¬ 
inary flushing of the cleaned vessel with pure hydrogen, the fluid 
is drawn up under oil in a small bore pipette, the oi>emng of which 
is of such size as to permit ^>od contact with the opening of the 
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capillary F (see Fig. 1). It is always advisable to draw the fluid 
into the pipette under oil so as to obtain the necessary hydro¬ 
static pressure which makes filling of the vessel easy. The tip 
of the pipette is placed in contact with the capillary of the vessel 
immediately after shuting off the current of hydrogen. The 


TABUBl. 

pH Values from Bload and Other Body Fluids by Micro Electrode and Vessel 
and Colorimetriccdly, 


Flmd. 

pH by micro electrode 
and vessel. 

pH by oolorimetric 
method. 

Whole dog blood. 

7.11 

7.15 


7.06 

6.95 


1 7.09 

7.10 


7.19 

! 7.20 

Asphyxia! dog blood. 

6.82 

6.80 

Beef plasma. 

7.17 

7.16 


7.16 

7.15 

Horse serum. 

7.28 

7.30 


7.73 

7.70 

Human bile. 

6.83 

6.80 

Dog bile. 

6.17 

. 6.20 


6.35 

6.40 

Cat. 

6.09 

6.10 


6.75 

6.80 

Asmtie 

7.21 

7.20 

Buman saliva. 

6.94 

7.00 

Bmenan oeiebroeiuBal iuid. 

7.19 

7.20 


7,22 

7.20 


flnkl is now allowed to flow into the vessel until it just touches 
tlie electrode. Simultaneity, contact of tihe fluid is made with 
the agar bridge which projet^ into the constricted porticm of 
the vessel All connections being properly made, measurements 
with a prrtentionreter ate made immediately and as quick^ as 
possible. Shaking of the vessel is not required. Equilibrium is 
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rapidly attained, permitting several check determinations to be 
made within 10 minutes. 

The vessel is emptied by flushing with hydrogen, and cleaned, 
if necessary, by introducing distilled water into the capillary* 
When not in use, the vessel is kept filled with distilled water* 

Table I illustrates a number of results obtained with whole- 
blood, plasma, serum, cerebrospinal fluid, ascitic fluid, saliva, 
and bile. It is seen that agreements with colorimetric values- 
by the method of Levy, Rowntree, and Marriott (4) are good. 
The colorimeter method was used with the additional pre¬ 
caution of a layer of liquid petrolatum over the blood within the* 
celloidin sac and also over the dialysate. 

Originally, a somewhat larger vessel had been used by us for 
obtaining the pH values of over 100 samples of blood and plasma, 
from a series of 35 experiments on dogs. These values were al¬ 
ways confirmed by the colerimetric method just mentioned. The 
agreements were as nearly perfect as could be expected under 
the conditions of the experiments which showed changes from 
the intravenous injections of a variety of agents, asphyxia, etc., 
and of which a preliminary report has been made (5). 

Using the micro electrode and vessel, the following pH valuea 
were obtained vdth whole blood during the course of an experi¬ 
ment on a dog in which different degrees of asphyxia were in¬ 
duced by increasing the dead space with a long rubber tube at¬ 
tached to the trachea: Before asphyxia, 7.22 and 7.20; during 
mild asphyxia, 6.98; and at the end of fatal asphyxia, 6.82. 
After measuring these bl<k)ds, 0.05 m acid potassium phthalate* 
gave 3.97 (theoretical). The results of this experiment show that 
this electrode is capable of detecting the variations in pH ac¬ 
companying such physiological changes as are induced by dif¬ 
ferent degrees of asphyxia, and that the results were correct be¬ 
cause at the end of the experiment, the electrode gave the correct 
value with standard phthalate. 

t 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. A simple and convenient micro vesel witli electrode for 
accurate estimation of pH of blood and other body fluids is 
described. 
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2. Tbe micro vessel requires less than 0.1 ec., usually 0.05 cc., 
or roughly 1 drop, of fluid, permitting the repeated estimation 
of pH of blood and other body fluids of the smallest animals 
with impunity, and the obtaining of blood from human sub¬ 
jects without stasis from a finger imder oil containing a few 
crystals of oxalate. 

3. Estimations with the micro electrode and vessel are made 
rapidly and agree perfectly with those obtained colorimetrically, 
loss of CO 2 and interference by oxygen being avoided. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To this day, gout is still recognized mainly on the basis of 
visible urate deposits. The literature abounds in conflicting 

* This paper is No. 19 of a series of studies in metabolism from the 
Harvard Medical School and allied hospitals. A part of the expenses of 
this investigation has been defrayed by a grant from the Proctor Fund of 
the Harvard Medical School for the Study of Chronic Diseases. 

t National Research Council Fellow in Medicine. 
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guesses as to the exact nature of the underlying disorder, and 
the total impression produced by this literature is one of con¬ 
fusion rather than of progress. Various combinations of cir¬ 
cumstances doubtless are responsible for the long period of 
sterility in so unique and interesting a field of research, but 
the two main causes have been, first, the apparent inapplicability 
of animal experimentation, and, second, the lack of suitable ana- 
blical technique. Until all the essential facts concerning the 
behavior of uric acid within the normal organism have been 
ascertained, the uric acid metabolism in gout is likely to remain 
a matter of mere speculation. 

The investigations recorded in this paper were begun on 
the basis of the conviction that we could determine uric acid 
in blood with a precision certainly quite unattainable in earlier 
work. We had no preformed ideas or woi'king theories—other 
than the belief that the first thing to find out should be the 
behavior of administered uric acid. 

The unexpected results obtained have compelled us to try 
to formulate interpretations. It is impossible to do continuous 
research without trying to correlate the facts. While we may 
have been rather too free with new explanations, we have en¬ 
deavored to confine ourselves to theories which can be tested 
by further experimental work; and if we have omitted to protect 
ourselves by reservations, we have done so because reservations 
seldwi serve any useful purpose and take up space—and not 
because we are blind to the fact that original theories are nearly 
always wrong, 

n. 

HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Both Liebig and Wdhler knew that uric acid by oxidation can yield 
allantoin,^ but in their joint research* (1838) they proved and emphasized 
the fact that uric acid can be decomposed into urea and oxalic acid, and 
it was this more complete decomposition, rather than the allantoin for¬ 
mation which became dominant in the metabolism literature of, their 
• time. In 1848 Wohler and Frerichs* proved” by intravenous injections 
of uric acid into dogs, and by mouth feeding with man, that the animal 


1 Ostwald, W., Grosse Manner, Leipsic, 2nd edition, 1919, i. 

* Wohler, F., and Liebig, J., Ann. Chem., 1838, xxvi, 241. 

* Wohler, F., and Frerichs, F. T., Ann. Chem,, 1848, Ixv, 335, 
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organism converts the nitrogen of uric acid into urea. Their results were 
later “confirmed” by Neubauer^ as well as by Zabelin,® and for a long 
time it was considered as settled that uric acid w'hen introduced into the 
animal organism is excreted as urea. The occurrence and possible sig¬ 
nificance of allantoin necessarily remained unknown, since its determina¬ 
tion or qualitative isolation from urine remained an unsolved problem. 

It may be noted here that the ammoniacal silver precipitation of uric 
acid was first introduced by Salkowski* in 1871 and that it was only after 
the development of this process into the classical Salkowski-Ludwig 
method’’ that dependable uric acid determinations in urine became pos¬ 
sible. Up to that time Heinz’s method for uric acid, and Liebig’s titra¬ 
tion method for urea were used. It is also to be noted that up to the 
end of the last centurj^ protein metabolism, like the metabolism of fats 
and carbohydrates, was looked upon as involving only oxidations, and the 
excretion of uric acid signified incomplete or delaj’ed oxidation. Thus a 
great number of investigations were published intending to show an in¬ 
creased uric acid output in man under conditions implying diminished 
oxidation, such as impaired respiration, severe cyanosis, carbon monoxide 
poisoning, and others (Bartels*). The fundamental difference between 
the end-products of the protein metabolism as found in birds and reptiles 
on the one hand, and mammals on the other, was interpreted as reflecting 
incomplete oxidations in animals which “seldom drink.”* 

The first doubt as to the correctness of this deficient oxidation hypoth¬ 
esis was raised by the results obtained by Cech^* in Salkowski’s labora¬ 
tory (1877). These results showed that urea when fed to hens is not re¬ 
covered as urea. Hans Meyer and Jaff4^i in the same year showed that 
the administered urea is excreted mainly in the form of uric acid. The 
theory that uric acid is the result of deficient oxidations within the body 
was definitely replaced by the modern view of the synthetic origin of uric 
acid in birds when Minkowski, in 1886, showed that the uric acid dis- 


* Neubauer, G., Ann, Chem,^ 1856, xcix, 206. 

® Zabelin, Ann. Chem.^ 1862-63, suppl. 2, 326. 

« Salkowski, E., Virchows Arch. path. Anat., 1871, lii, 58; Arch. PhjfsioLf 
1872, V, 210. 

^ Ludwig, E. L., Am. Akad. Wissensch. Math.-neUurw. CL, Wienj 1881, 
xviii, 92. Salkowski, E., and Leube, W. O. L., Die Lehre vom Ham, 
Berlin, 1882. Ludwig, E. L., Wien. mod. Jahrb.j 1884, 597. Salkowski, E., 
Z. physiol. Chem.j 1890, xiv, 31. 

* Bartels, K. H. C. B., Deutsch. Arch. Min. Med., 1866,1,13. 

* von Liebig, Justus, Animal chemistry or organic chemistry in its 
application to physiology and pathology, Cambridge, 1842. 

Cech, C. O., Ber. chem. Ges., 1877, x, 1461. 

Meyer, H., and Jaffd, M., J5cr. them. Ges., 1877, x, 1930. Meyer, H,, 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Stoffwechsels im Organismus der Hufaner, 
Dissertation, Konigsberg, 1877. 

1® Minkowski, O., Arch. exp. Path. u. Pharmakol, 1886, xxi, 41; 1893, xxxi, 
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appeared almost completely from tlie urine of geese after extirpation of 
the liver. 

Fundamental work by Miescher and Kossel in the 70^s and early 80^s 
had in the meantime furnished a chemical foundation for a more definite 
interpretation of the metabolic origin of uric acid. Horbaczewski^® first 
demonstrated the formation of uric acid from nuclein materials by in 
vitro experiments (with spleen, pulp), but he unfortunately also side¬ 
tracked subsequent investigations by his hypothesis of dead leucocytes 
being the only precursors of the uric acid. The origin of this hypothesis 
from earlier observations^^ of high uric acid excretion in leukemia is ob¬ 
vious enough, but the unconditional linking together of leucocytosis and 
uric acid excretion was a mistake.^® 

Numerous investigations showing greatly increased uric acid excretion 
by man after feeding thymus, pancreas, or liver were carried out in 1895 
and 18% (Weintraud, Umber, and others^*), and these proved that Hor- 
baczewski’a view of leucocytosis after meals as the cause of the extra uric 
acid excretion could not be correct. A clear understanding of the dif¬ 
ferent sources of the uric acid in man was presented by Burian and Schur,i^ 
who introduced and successfully developed the concepts of endogenous 
and exogenous uric acid (1900--06). Burian and Schur concluded from their 
own experiments, as well as from data gathered from the literature, that 
the endogenous uric acid output in any given individual has a constant 
value, that the value is different for different individuals, and, finally, 
that within wide limits the value is independent of the protein content of 
the food. Siv4n,5® independently, obtained similar results about the same 
time, and for much wider variations in the protein content of the food 
(21 to 2.8 gm.). 

As often happens in connection with pioneer research, so here the es¬ 
sential conclusion was overdrawn. That the endogenous uric acid excre¬ 
tion is infiuenced to a considerable, though variable, extent by the protein 
ouatent of th® food was shown (1905) by Folin.i® Folin’s findings by no 
means destroyed the validity of the endogenous uric acid concept of Burian 
and Schur, but they showed that some unknown modifying factors are 


Horbacaewski, J,, Monatsh. Chem., 1889, x, fi24j 1891, xii, 221. 

^ R an ke , H., Beobachtungen und Versuche fiber die Ausscheidung 
4er Hams&ure beizn Manschen im physiologischen Zustande und in einigen 
Krankheiten, Munchen, 1858. Jacubasch, H., Virehows Arch. p<xth. Anat^f 
18%, xliii, 1%. Saikowsid, E., Virchows Arch. 'path. Awxt., 1870,1, 174, 
» Richter, P. F., Z. Uin. Med., 1895, xxvii, 290. 

** Weintraud, W., Berl, Hin. Woch., 1895, xxxii, 405, Umber, F., Z. 
Him. Med., 1896, xxix, 174. 

Burian, R., and Schur, H., Arch. Physiol., 1900, Ixxx, 241; 1901, Ixxxvii, 
2^; 1903, xciv, 273. Burian, R., Med. Klin., 1906, i, 131; 1906, ii, 479, 514^ 
540. 

1* Siv4n, V. O., 5kond. Arch, Physiol., 1901, xi, 123. 

« FoUn, O., Am. J. Physiol, 1905, xiii, 66. 
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involved, Mares®® and Smet^nka^^ attempted to designate these factors 
on the basis of increased activity on the part of the digestive glandular 
organs in response to protein food. More recently, Lewis®® and associates 
have advanced the view that the increased uric acid which they have 
obtained after feeding amino acids may be a consequence of the high 
specific dynamic action of these products. Through all the more re¬ 
cent literature on endogenous uric acid the variations in the excretions 
have been interpreted on the basis of corresponding variations in the 
production. 

The factors governing the production and excretion of exogenous uric 
acid have been subjected to much investigation. Here, as in the case of 
the endogenous uric acid, the actual results obtained from metabolism 
experiments have rarely been in satisfactory agreement with the under¬ 
lying theoretical considerations. Weintraud^® (1895) noticed the dis¬ 
proportion between the amounts of purines fed in the form of calves' 
thymus and the amounts of uric acid excreted. Minkowski,** after feed¬ 
ing 3 gm. of hypoxanthin to a normal person recovered 49 per cent in the 
form of uric acid. Burian and Schur similarly obtained only 46 per cent 
recovery of xxrinary purines after taking 1.6 gm. of hypoxanthin. Burian 
and Schur made many laborious analyses of the purine contents of 
different food materials in order to learn how much was excreted. The 
validity of these tissue analyses®^ was questioned by Loewi®* and again 
verified by Burian and Hall.®* 

Burian and Schur made many feeding experiments with liver, spleen, 
beef, veal, and bacon, and recorded an average purine recovery of about 
50 per cent in terms*of the '^purine content” of the food. From their 
own data, as well as those of others,®^*®* representing thirteen experi¬ 
ments with six different subjects, they concluded that, of absorbed purine 
material, a large fraction disappears and about 50 per cent is normally 
recovered as uric acid. Burian and Schur undoubtedly laid too much 
stress on. this figure, for some of their own results were quite different. 
With two different individuals they recovered only about 25 per cent. 


®® MareS, F., Arch. PhysioL, 1910, exxxiv, 59. 

Smetdnka, F., Arch, Physiol,^ 1911, cxxxviii, 217. 

®® Lewis, H. B., and Doisy, E. A., J, Biol, Chem,^ 1918, xxxvi, 1. Lewis, 
H. B., Dunn, M. S., and Doisy, E. A., J. Biol, Chem,j 1918^ xxxvi, 9. Lewis, 
H. B., and Corley, R. C., J, Biol. Ckem., 1923, Iv, 373. 

*» Minkowski, O., Arch, exp. Path. u. PharmakoL, 1898, xli, 375. 

Burian, R., and Schur, H., Z, physiol. Chem,f 1897, xxiii, 55. 
s* Loewi, 0., Arch, Physiol., 1902, Ixxxviii, 296. 

»* Burian, R., and Hall, J. W., Z. physiol. Ckem., 1903, xxxviii, 336. 
Hall, I. W., The purin bodies of food stuffs and the idle of uric acid in 
health and disease, London, 2nd edition, 1903. 

Kriiger, M., and Schmid, J., Z. physiol. Chem,, 1901-02, xxxiv, 549. 

®* Kaufmann, M., and Mohr, L., Deutsck, Arch, Min, Med,, 1902, Ixxiv, 
157, 348, 586. 
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Schittenhelm, a persistent advocate of the destruction theory, in ex¬ 
periments with Frank,29 fed sodixim nucleate (from thymus nucleic acid) 
to three subjects. The recovery, in the form of urinary uric acid, was 
5, 10, and 41 per cent, respectively. Dohrn,^® in a similar experiment 
with thymus nucleic acid recovered 11 per cent from a normal individual. 
Rother,** in experiments with yeast nucleic acid in two practically nor¬ 
mal subjects recovered 12 and 36 per cent; these figures, however, are 
minimum figures, since Bother did not follow up the experiments long 
enough to get the uric acid output back to the original levels. 

The inevitable w-eak point in all feeding experiments is the uncertainty 
about the extent of absorption, and the form in which absorption takes 
place. This is well illustrated in these experiments. Frank and Schitten¬ 
helm’s cases, with the low recovery, showed before the beginning of the 
experiment a feces nitrogen of more than 20 per cent of the urinary ni¬ 
trogen, indicating some intestinal disturbance. In these cases most of 
the phosphorus of the nucleic acid was recovered from the feces, contrary 
to what happened in their third case with the higher recovery, where 
most of the phosphorus given was found in the urine. The same consider¬ 
able increase in the phosphorus of the feces was found by Dohm, who 
concluded (as Schittenhelm might have done) that intestinal destruction 
of most of the nucleic acid given, was the*cause of the low urinary recovery. 

Siv4n,** like Burian and Schur, registered a recovery of about 50 per 
cent of the food purines, the purines having been taken as 1,000 cc, of 
beef broth a day, containing a purine quantity equal to Siv4n’s own en¬ 
dogenous uric acid output. Siven went on to prove that the loss occurred 
in the intestinal canal, in other words that there was no loss in the strict 
metabolic sense of the word. One of the few unanimous results obtained 
by all investigators is that the feces never contain more than traces of 
puiine bodies. Likewise there is an agreement that the pancreatic or 
intestinal juice does not break up the purine ring. Siv6n»® reentered a 
road opened by Baginsky** in 1884 and now showed that Bacterium coli 
In test-tube experiments in 24 to 48 hours split considerable quantities 
of purines (beef broth). The degree to which this breakdown takes place 
was studied by Thannhause'r and Dorfmiiller,** who showed that the 
bacterial flora of the human intestines metabolizes the nitrogen of nucleo¬ 
sides into ammonia. In 20 days’ experiments, 70 to 100 per cent were 


” Frank, F., and Schittenhelm, A., Z, pkysioL Ckem,, 1909,. Ixiii, 269. 
Brtsgscb, T., and Schittenhelm, A., Der Nukleinstofiwechsel und'seine 
Storungen, Jena, 1910. 

•• Dohm, M., Z, physiol. Chem., 1913, Ixxxvi, 130. 

** Bother, J., Z. physiol. Chem.f 1921, cxiv, 149. 

»* Siv4n, V, 0 ., Arc^. Physiol., 1912, cxlv, 283. 

** Siv^D, V. 0., Arch. Physiol., 1914, clvii, 582. 

“ Baginsky, A., Z. physiol. Chem., 1883-84, viii, 395. 

“ Thannhauser, S. J., and Dorfmuller, G., Z. physiol. Ckem., 1918, cii, 
148. 
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metabolized. Rother,®^ in experiments with yeast nucleic acid and human 
feces in test-tubes, confirmed the ammonia formation and showed that 
the destruction after 40 to 48 hours in a thermostat represented about 
one-half of the nucleic acid originally present. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from the results reported in 
these different papers is that the intermediary destruction of uric acid in 
man cannot be definitely proved (or disproved) by means of feeding 
experiments.®® 

It is interesting to note that Burian and Schur actually fortified their 
theory of uric acid destruction in man by two hypodermic uric acid injec¬ 
tions, especially since other investigators have '^proved*' the indestruc¬ 
tibility of uric acid in the human organism by means of similar experiments. 

Before citing the literature which has been accepted as proving that 
man does not destroy uric acid, it is necessary to refer to the history of 
aUantoin, for the newer developments are based to a large extent on al- 
lantoin findings. 

. In 1876, Salkowski®^*®® fed solid uric acid to dogs, and showed that a 
part of the uric acid was excreted in the form of allantoin. Salkowski 
also found allantoin in the urine of two meat-fed dogs, but as he was un¬ 
able to find it in the urines of seven other meat-fed dogs he failed to recog¬ 
nize that allantoin is a normal constituent of dog’s urine. Salkowski’s 
discovery remained isolated it not forgotten, until Minkowski,®® in 1898, 
again discovered allantoin in the urine of dogs—^after feeding the animals 
with calves’ thymus. Minkowski was unable to find the allantoin when 
horse meat was substituted for thymus. On feeding allantoin to man and 
to dogs, he recovered in the urine about 70 per cent in the case of the dogs, 
as against only about 20 per cent in man, and on the basis of these findings 
Minkowski tentatively concluded that the decomposition of allantoin, 
with urea formation, occurs more readily in man than in dogs. Minkow¬ 
ski’s findings were confirmed by Cohn,®® Salkowski,*® Poduschka,*i Men¬ 
del,*® and others. These findings necessarily raised the question whether 
and to what extent allantoin occurs in urine as one of the end-products of 
purine metabolism (Burian^^). But it was only after Wiechowski had 
devised a method for at least approximately dependable determinations 


®® Results, supposed to indicate an intestinal destruction of endogenous 
uric acid, have recently been issued by H. Steudel (Steudel, H., Z. physiol, 
Chem,j 1922-23, cxxiv, 267). There is no doubt that Steudel, working with 
not quite fresh urines, turned over to him by Rubner, has encountered and 
failed to interpret the not uncommon disappearance of uric acid in urines on 
standing. 

®^ Salkowski, E,, Ber. chem, 1876, ix, 719. 

®® Salkowski, E., Ber. chem. Ges., 1878, xi, 500. 

®® Cohn, T., Z, physiol. Chem., 1898, xxv, 507. 

*® Salkowski, E., Cenir. med. Wissensch., 1898, xxxvi, 929. 

*1 Poduschka, R., Arch. exp. Path. u. Pharmakol., 1900, xliv, 59, 

Mendel, L. B., and Brown, E, W., Am. J. Physiol., 1899-1900, iii, 261. 
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of amall as well as of large amounts of allantoin in urine (1907) that the 
researches began to yield consistent results. Wlechowski^® was able to 
show that allantoin is a constant product of the endogenous metabolism 
of the dog, cat, rabbit, and monkey, and that the allantoin excretion on 
purine-free diets exhibits about the same degree of uniformity as Burian 
and Schur had found for the endogenous excretion of uric acid in man. 

In the course of his endeavors to prove that allantoin in the urines of 
animals has the same origin and significance as the uric acid in man, 
Wiechowski^^*^® took particular pains to isolate and identify the small 
amoimt of allantoin excreted by man on purine-free diets. The daily 
allantoin excretion in man amounted to only 12 to 14 mg., and was no 
greater in leukemia (one case) or in gout (two cases). 

The most extensive investigations based on the concept of the identical 
origin and significance of uric acid and allantoin are those of Hunter^® 
and his coworkers. They have determined the total purines, the uric 
acid, and the allantoin in the urines of a large series of different animals, 
and have introduced the term uricolytic index to express the per cent of 
uric acid nitrogen plus allantoin nitrogen represented by allantoin. This 
index varies between 80 and 98 for the different animals investigated. 

The fact that endogenous allantoin, at least in part, has the same meta¬ 
bolic origin and significance as uric acid is important enough; but from 
this fact it does not necessarily follow that the uric acid which is destroyed 
within the animal organism is quantitatively excreted in the form of 
allantoin. It would appear that Wiechowski adopted the view of such 
quantitative transformation and excretion mainly because he found that 
in uricolysis experiments with liver extracts the uric acid is quantitatively 
converted into allantoin. This observation, coupled with the fact that 
uricolysis can be obtained with tissues of animals which normally excrete 
allantoin, but not with human tissues is, of course, suggestive (Wiechow- 
aki,*’ Jones,^* and Schittenhelm®»). 

But there is room for skepticism as to the true significance of such 
experiments, and the interpretations drawn from them must be confirmed 
hy means of reid metabolism experiments. The recorded metabolism 


** Wiechowski, W., BeUr, chem. PhydoL u. Path., 1908, xi, 109. 

« Wiechowski, W., Biochem. Z., 1909, xix, 868. 

^ Wiechowski, W., Btachem, Z., 1910, xxv, 431. 

* Hunter, A,, and Givens, M, H., /. BtoL Ohem., 1912-13, xiii, 371; 
lti4, xvii, 37. Hunter, A., /. Biol Chem., 1914, xviii, 107. Hunter, A., 
Oivene, M. H., and Onion, C. M., /. Biol Chem., 1914, xviii, 387. Hunter, 
A-, and Givens, M. H., J. Biol. Chem., 1914, xviii, 403. Hunter, A., and 
Ward, F. W., Trans. Boy, Bee. Canada, 1919, xiii, sect. 4,7. 

Wiechowski, W., Arch, exyt. Path. ». PhcurmakoL, 1909, lx, 185. 

« Wbateraitz, M. C., and Jones, W., Z. physiol Chem., 1909, lx, 180. 
Miller, J. R,, and Jones, W., Z. physiol Chem., 1909, Ixi, 395- 
Schittenhehn, A., Z. physiol Chem., 1909, Ixiii, 248. 
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experiments bearing on the subject may be divided into three different 
kinds, namely: 

(a) Subcutaneous or intramuscular injections of urate solutions into 
animals—^which should yield approximately 100 per cent recovery in the 
form of much allantoin plus a little uric acid. (Under (a) may be in¬ 
cluded the few experiments with allantoin which are less important, but 
should prove the indestructibility of allantoin in the fttiiTnal as well as 
in the human organism.) 

(&) Subcutaneous injections of uric acid into human subjects. These 
should yield approximately 100 per cent recovery in the form of extra 
uric acid. (Under (&) may be included similar experiments with definite 
precursors of uric acid.) 

(c) Intravenous injections of uric acid in man, which should also yield 
approximately complete recovery in the form of uric acid alone. 

(а) Wiechowski^® seems to have made only a couple of subcutaneous 
uric acid injections in animals, probably because uric acid so administered 
is distinctly toxic and this produces confusing results- 

To a fasting dog he gave 600 mg. of uric acid in the fonn of sodium 
urate. The recovery in 24 hours was 104 per cent, of which 24 per cent 
was uric acid and the rest allantoin. This apparently excellent result is 
somewhat impaired by the marked toxic effects accompanied by a material 
increase in the total nitrogen excretion. 

From a similar subcutaneous injection of urate into a rabbit, Wiechow- 
ski recovered only 56 per cent. 

Hunter and Givens*® have made similar experinjents (with a monkey). 
In their first experiment they injected subcutaneously 40 mg. per kilo 
of body weight. The effects of the urate, both general and local, were 
very severe. Extensive necrosis occurred at the place of the injection. 
The uric acid plus allantoin recovery, if extended over a period of 8 days, 
would have been 100 per cent, but the authors properly concluded that 
the experiment was valueless for such purposes. In two other similar 
experiments, with 20 and 30 mg. of uric acid per kilo, they recovered 40 
to 50 per cent of the uric acid as such and obtained very little extra 
allantoin. 

These experiments taken all together constitute a rather meager con¬ 
firmation of the view that administered uric acid must be excreted as a 
mixture of uric acid and allantoin. 

The excretion of allantoin in response to subcutaneous injections of 
allantoin in man was studied by Wiechowski (three experiments). His 
best recovery was 74 per cent. Hunter and Givens from three similar 
injections of allantoin in a monkey recovered from 75 to 90 per cent. In¬ 
jections of allantoin produced none of the toxic symptoms obtained from 
uric acid. 

(б) We have found the records of six hypodermic injections of uric 
acid into human subjects. Two of these were made by Burian and Sehur 

** Hunter, A., and Givens, M, H., /. BiohChem., 1914, xvii, 37. 
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and liave already been mentioned. They gave a recovery of about 50 
per cent. Of the other four, two were made by Soetbeer and Ibrahim,*^ 
and two by Wiechowski.^" 

Soetbeer and Ibrahim dissolved the uric acid by means of piperazine. 
In the first subject they injected 860 mg. of uric acid. During the day 
of the injection the increase of the uric acid elimination above the previous 
level corresponded to 75 per cent of the uric acid administered. The ex¬ 
periment had to be discontinued after this 1st day, the subject refusing 
further cooperation. Ibrahim then received 1,260 mg. and excreted above 
the average previous output 81 per cent during the 1st day, 18 per cent 
during the 2nd day, another 28 per cent extra during the 3rd day; and 
during the 4th and 5th days, taken together, another 45 per cent, making 
all together an extra elimination of about 170 per cent. At that time 
the output was not yet back to normal, but the experiment was discon¬ 
tinued since the condition of the subject “did not make a further con¬ 
tinuation advisable.^’ At that same time the nitrogen output had risen 
from a previous average of 23.1 to 26.3 gm. a day. It is quite evident that 
no conclusion concerning the destruction or non-destruction of uric acid 
in man can be drawn from these experiments. There is no doubt about 
an extra, what we may call “toxic,“ uric acid elimination playing a con¬ 
fusing r61e in the experiment. 

Wiechowski injected hypodermically into himself in two experiments 
990 and 440 mg. of uric acid, respectively, both times in the form of sodium 
urate. The recovery after the first injection amounted to 82 per cent, 
distributed over 3 dayg. From the second experiment Wiechowski re¬ 
covered 50 per cent during the 1st day, the 2nd day showed a lower out¬ 
put than any day during the control period, and the 3rd day a slightly 
elevated figure. We do not think it correct to add this to the recovery 
figure from the 1st day, as Wiechowski did. His total recovery was 61 
per cent. 

^ An intramuscular injection into a gouty man of 500 mg. of uric acid 
delved in piperazine (von Benczur,®* in Bmgsch's Clinic) followed by fever 
up to 39‘’C. and very marked general reaction for 2 days demonstrates 
clearly the toxic effect of the injection, and the figures allow no certain 
conclusion about the degree of recovery of the uric acid. 

Subcutaneous or intramuscular injections of adenosine and guanoaine 
have proved just as unsatisfactory as the uric acid injections for demon¬ 
strating the indestructibility of uric acid. Such injections were first used 
by Thannfaauser and Bommes.»» Bother,at that time working with 
Bn^seh, presented an adequate criticism of some of the recovery cal¬ 
culations of Thannhauser and Bommes, and, after the presentation of 
new experimental material, concluded that the nucleoside injections of- 

« Soetbeer, F., and Ibrahim, J., Z. physiol Chem., 1902, xxxv, 1. 

« von Benozur, G., Z, exp. Path. u. Therap., 1909-10, vii, 339. 

“ Thannhauser, S. J., and Bommes, A., Z, physiol Chem,, 1914, xci, 336. 

^ Bother, J., Z. physiol €hem., 1920, cx, 245. 
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fered no support for the indestructibility theoiy. Later and more exten¬ 
sive experiments by Thannhauser and Sehaber®® do not seem to disprove 
the conclusion of Rother, as can be seen from the subjoined table which 
contains the results presented in the three papers just mentioned. 


Table Showing Uric Acid Excretion from Subcutaneous or Intramuscular 
Injections of Adenosine and Guanosine, 


Purine 

compound. 

Subject. 

Recovery 
(uric acid). 

Author. 

Remarks. 

Adenosine- 

Normal. 

per cent 

64 

Thannhauser. 

Thannhauser claimed 

it 

tt 

Nothing. 

Rother. 

82 per cent recov¬ 
ery. See Rother's 
criticisms. 

Vomiting; heart 

u 

tt 

120 

Thannhauser. 

symptoms. 

Fever. Uric acid 

tt 

tt 

89 

tt 

above normal at 
the end of the ex¬ 
periment. 

u 

tt 

117 

tt 

No return to normal 

u 

tt 

50 

tt 

excretion. 

Thannhauser claimed 


tt 

40 i 

tt 

recovery of 61 per 
cent. 

Thannhauser claimed 

tt 

Gout. 

70 

tt 

recovery of 47 per 
cent. 

Thannhauser claimed 

u 

ft 

Nothing. 

tt 

recovery of 85 i>er 

Guanosine. 

Normal. 

76 

u 

cent. 

it 

tt 

126 

tt 

Slight fever. Excre¬ 

it 

tt 

18 

Rother. 

tion greater the 2nd 
day than on the 1st. 

<t 

? 

54 

it 


u 


79 

tt 

Fever. 

tt 

Arthritis. 

53 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Normal. 

101 

Thannhauser. 


tt 

it 

36 

tt 


tt 

Gout. 

120 

tt 

Gout attack. 

tt 

tt 

0 

tt 



Thannhauser, S. J., and Schaber, H., Z, physiol. Ckem., 1921, cxv, 170. 
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Injections of nucleosides have also been undertaken by Gudzent, Wille, 
and Keeser*® to support the indestructibility theory, and by Schittenhelm 
and Harpuder®^ to tear it down. The striking feature is the wi3e varia¬ 
bility of the recovery results, ranging between zero and more than 120 
^r cent for the adenosine, and between 18 and 126 per cent for the guano- 
sine. Another factor to which attention is called is the toxicity of the 
products demonstrated not only by high temperatures but, for adenosine, 
also by vomiting and symptoms from the heart (Rother). Another toxic 
symptom is the long continued elevation of the uric acid output in two 
of the adenosine injections, where the experiments were discontinued 
before the normal level was reached, with recovery of about 120 per cent. 

(c) Finally, we have the intravenous injection of uric acid, introduced 
by Umber, in 1910. Umber and Retzlaff®® used 500 mg. of uric acid dis¬ 
solved by means of 1 gm. of piperazine in 30 cc. of water. From results 
obtained by this method Umber concluded that the normal individual 
does not ctestroy uric acid. This statement of Umber has been widely 
accepted. It is therefore important to state that it seems to have been 
based upon the results from two individuals, one of whom excreted 80 
per cent in 4 days, the other 95 per cent in 2 days. We have not been able 
to find the published records of these two experiments. 

Several workers have made use of Umber*s method, most of them for 
the same purpose as Umber, the study of the behavior of the gouty in¬ 
dividual. Thus the study of the normal individual has been neglected. 
Dohm,®® during his studies of the action of atophan, injected four normal 
individuals, each with 500 mg. of uric acid. We cannot accept Dohrn^s 
interpretation of the results revealed by his tables. Dohm concludes 
that three of the individuals showed a quantitative recovery, while the 
fourth one (Table 6) excreted 63 per cent only. We must conclude that 
of the other three, one excreted 58 per cent only and this during the day of 
injection (Dohm’s Table 4); another one excreted either 39 per cent in 
1 day, which seems to us the best interpretation, or 123 per cent in 5 days 
(Dohm*sTable7); and the last one excreted 307 per cent in 5 days (Dohrn's 
Table 5), Using the smne method, Griesbach,*® in three comparatively 
normal individuals recorded a recovery of 22, 49, and 68 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, and concluded that the procedure could not be used to demon¬ 
strate the absence of uricolysis in man. To the excessive recoveries of 
more than 100 per cent already reviewed, can be added another two by 
Bass,*^ where 164 and 133 per cent, respectively, were recovered. 


“Gudzent, Wille, andKeeser, Z, klin,,Med. 1921, xc, 147. Gudzent, 
F., BerL klin. WoeK, 1921, Iviii, 1401. 

Schittenhelm, A,, and Harpuder, K., Z, ges, exp. Med.^ 1922, xxvii, 14. 
*8 Umber, F., and Retzlafi, K., VerhcmM* Kong. inn. Med.. 1910, xxv ii. 
436. 

s* Dohm, M., Z. Htn. Med., 1912, Ixxiv, 445. 

Griesbach, W., Biochem. Z., 1920, ci, 172. 

« Bass, R., Zentr. inn. Med., 1913, xxxiv, 977. 
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During the 90’s piperazine given by mouth was used in the therapeutics 
of gout to promote the excretion of uric acid. It seems unfortunate, there¬ 
fore, that piperazine was adopted in Umber’s technique. Its effect on 
the uric acid output is clearly demonstrated by Dohrn who, in two ex¬ 
periments, injected 1 gm. of piperazine intravenously into a gouty indi¬ 
vidual, and both times obtained a definite increase of the uric acid elimina¬ 
tion. These observations become only more outstanding by the third 
experiment on the same individual. In this experiment the injection of 
500 mg. of uric acid failed entirely to produce any increased uric acid 
elimination. Contrary to Dohrn’s suggestion, the slightly increased 
diuresis (to 1,700 and 1,400 cc., respectively) after the piperazine injec¬ 
tions does not explain the increased uric acid elimination. Btirger,** 
working in Schittenhelm’s Clinic, compared, in twelve non-gouty indi¬ 
viduals, the recovery of injected uric acid dissolved by means of pipera¬ 
zine with the recovery of the same amount of uric acid dissolved in boil¬ 
ing water by the addition of 0.1 n sodium hydroxide according to Schade 
and Boden.«* From the injections of the latter preparation, Biirger con¬ 
sistently obtained only about one-half as much as he recovered from the 
piperazinized uric acid injections. It is difficult to judge about Burger’s 
results since he evidently did not check up the amount of uric acid which 
might have been destroyed during the boiling of the sodium urate solution. 
Most likely this criticism does not influence the general trend of his 
results, but it makes his figures less serviceable for percentage calculations. 

Other results obtained by Gudzent** and his coworkers may be referred 
to, but their figures, obtained from intravenous sodium Urate injections, 
are so different from the results obtained by others or by ourselves that 
we cannot undertake to interpret them. 

It is clear enough from the data recorded from the literature, that 
Wiechowski’s theory about the indestructibility of uric acid in man has 
received very little support from metabolism experiments. But if that 
theory becomes untenable—^that is if there is destruction of uric acid— 
there must either occur extensive destruction of allantoin as well, or else 
the destruction of uric acid goes in some other way, since human urine 
contains only insignificant traces of allantoin. From the recent papers 
of Biltz^^ on the chemical oxidation of uric acid one might infer that al¬ 
lantoin need not be the only substance produced if uric acid is oxidized 
within the animal body. 

in. 

When lithium urate solutions are taken by mouth or through 
a duodenal tube scarcely a trace of the ingested uric acid finds 
its way into the urine. Because of this remarkable fact it is 
not possible to study the fate of uric acid within the human 

Biirger, M., Arch. exp. Paik. «. FkarmakoL, 1920, Ixxxvii, 392, 

** Schade, and Boden, E,, Z. physicL €hem.f 1913, bcxdii, 347. 

«^Biltz, H., and’Schauder, H., /. prakL Chem., 1923, cvi, n. s., 108. 
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organism hy the same sort of experiments as can be used, and 
have often been used, to elucidate the behavior of other equally 
simple substances of physiological importance, such as urea, 
creatinine, creatine, amino acids, or sugar. It is manifestly 
essential to know what does happen to uric acid within the 
human organism before one can accept without reservation 
the more comprehensive, but also more complex, story of purine 
metabolism as presented in the best modern literature. Yet it 
is precisely in regard to the fundamental question whether uric 
acid is or is not in part destroyed within the human organism 
that the abundant uric acid literature fails to reveal adequate 
investigation or convincing results. 


TABLE I. 

Showing the THstribution of Vric Acid in Dogs before and after Injection of 
Uric Acid (100 Mg. per Kilo). 



1 


Uric acid per 100 gm. of tissue. | 


Dog No. 

2 

.JC 

1 

P-i 

Muscle. 

1 

X 

Liver. 

Bmin. 

>. 

Si 

a 

Remarks. 

1 

kff. 

7.5 

m}. 

0,5 

m). 

1.2 

mj. 

2.2 

1 

m;. 

1.3 

ms. 

1.2 

mg. 

1.2 

Normal. 

2 

4.3 

0.6 

2.5 

1.4 

2.8 

2.5 

1.4 

u 

3 

8.1 

11.6 I 

2.5 

4.7 

3.8 

1.2 

126.0 

1 10 min. after injection 

4 

10.8 

29.8 1 

i 

4.4 


7.6 


162.0 

\j of 100 mg. uric acid 

1 per kilo. 


The only way, probably, to settle this question is by intra¬ 
venous injiSstions of uric acid, and in this paper we shall discuss 
the problrai on the basis of evidence furnished by injection 
experiments. As already intimated, we were compelled to 
resort to this line of work by the negative findings obtained 
from ordinary feeding experiments as wtU as from injections 
of lithium urate solutions through a duodenal tube. Before 
proceeding with a discussion of the behavior of uric acid in 
man we must present certain data obtained from analogous 
experiments with dogs, because these seem to elucidate several 
important aspects of the main problem. 

The uric acid metabolism in the dog differs so much from 
the corre^nding process in man that at first it seemed scarcely 
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worth while to include this animal in our studies. It seemed 
probable, however, that at least one important point, namely 
the immediate distribution of injected uric acid among the 
different tissues of the body, might be cleared up by the use 
of animals. The results obtained with dogs have been unexpected 
and not easy to interpret, and we have, therefore, been com¬ 
pelled to make many more experiments than we had any thought 
of making when we began. 

In Table I are shown the results of four experiments made 
for the purpose of revealing the immediate distribution of in¬ 
jected uric acid. The first two dogs had received no uric acid 
and the figures obtained from these serve merely to illustrate 
the '^uric acid’’ values one obtains from the tissues of ordinary 
normal animals. These control figures must represent uric 
acid in part, but they may include other products as well which 
also give a color with the uric acid reagent. These unknown 
materials are relatively abundant in the liver. The products 
may in part be removed by first precipitating the uric acid 
from the tissue extract by means of silver lactate, and m the 
beginning we made some of our tissue analyses by means of 
the silver lactate precipitation. But the figures recorded in 
this paper are to be interpreted as representing coloriihetric 
estimations made directly on protein-free tissue filtrates. 

The tissue filtrates were obtained in the following way. 

10gm. still warm organ were ground with 10gm. fine sand, transferred into 
a liter flask with about 400 cc. boiling 0.01 n acetic acid, boiled for 5 miu- 
utes and cooled; the protein precipitation was then finished by means ofScc. 
10 per cent sodium tungstate and 3 cc. | n sulfuric acid. The mixture was 
made up to 500 gm. and filtered. The filtrates were either used directly 
for the uric acid determination or, in the case of a low uric acid content, 
an aliquot part was first concentrated to one-fifth. When silver lactate 
precipitation was used, a small amount of NaCl had to be added to the 
filtrate. 

puring the latter part of this work the filtrates have been obtained in 
a simpler and even more satisfactory way. 5 gm. still warm organ were 
well ground with 5 gm. fine sand and 5 cc. 10 per cent sodium tungstate. 
The mixture was transferred into a 500 cc. flask, made up to250gm., thor¬ 
oughly shaken and the precipitation finished by means of 5 cc. j n sul¬ 
furic acid. Filtration. According to the uric acid concentrations ex¬ 
pected in the organ, the degree of dilution has sometimes been modified, 
the mixture having been made up to 125 or to 500 gm. 



’ , X , -A-cid PjoMem 


,Sy«ii for tiM bl(M)d plasma the dilutions have bew varied according to 
the expected eohceptrations. Thus plasma dilutions varying from 1:6 
up to 1:100 have b^n used. 

All the uric acid determinations were made by means of the improved 
uric aeid reagent described in the following paper and by the help of a 
spdium cyanide which alone gave absolutely no color with the reagent. 


Animals wIk^ blood contains at the most only a small fraction 
of a milligram of uric acid per 100 cc. of blood and whose urine 
is nearly free from uric acid mi^t, nevertheless, carry uric 
acid in the tissues, indudii^ the muscles. There is no evidence 
showing that such animals do not produce endogenous uric 4^d. 
On the contrary, all the available evidence points to production 
fdllowed by destruction, and is so interpreted. On the ba^s 
<rf this point of view the muscles of the dog should contain uric 
acid as surely as the muscles of man, thou^ the quantity might 
be analler. 


* JVran the preliminary analjrses recorded in Table I it is clear, 
first, that the kidneys have a special power to abstract uric 
add from the drculating blood, and, second, that it is doubtful 
WIfefihiar drculatmg uric acid can enter any of the other tissues. 

^ exceed tissues always cont^ some blood, absolutdy 
n|iative valu® fbjf tissue uric acid aie practically unobtainable, 
the blood contains uric sMsid. To us it seems untenable 


tp assume that a^ uric ^d c^ ente. other itferes thsin the 
M^i^ys found & anaQ that it can bo due 

ii^^^-_,.,uninofwn ®edudng*mater^ ,|ihw.'the wtie _ 

«dd.;-^''the-.^^CQd. 8Nibstances' tissues, ' 

®f««''todue, 'do up, 

oonoen-," 

the.bipod.aud in the .tfe^' .'no'reason 

.tha^-. fo^ othw: than .tfeoes.-of. dHwoa are jce^,.' 
the dfe^ution of thca® other substances 
<rf sf^i <hffasi(m, d the injected urate seums more.. 

blookfei^, itihce,urates dif^’’ 
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jepts. We, therefore, want to make Jt’ jperfectly clear that 
our conclusion that the uric acid does not enter such tissues 
as the muscles represents, to a certain extent, interpretation 
rather than complete experimental proof. It may l>e argued 
that the distribution of uric acid to the tissues mi^t be nearly 
as rapid as the distribution of urea or creatinine, since this 
fact could be masked by a correspondingly rapid desbmotion^ 
One effect of such a destructive process, however, diould , fee 
to hasten greatly the diffusion of the imc acid into the tissue®— 
yet we ^e perfectly certain that the distribution proce% 1^" 
uric acid is of a relatively low order. According to prest^ 
dey aooepted teachings, there is no teleological reason -v^hy. 
uric acid should diffuse into muscular tissues since “the uw 
acid i^ dptroyed in the liver. ” 

in so far as it is correct, would serve to oooliijQ^’ 
^^didity of our conclusion that uric acid is not distribute 
muscular tissues. But our analyses also iridicate tilrat 
re is no distribution of injected uric acid to the liver. 
special aspect of uric acid distribution (and destruction) cau 
be better discussed in connection with some/ of oux latsc 
periments. For the present, therefore, we only emphasise 
at the most there can be but an inrignifioant 
^ected uric acid to tissues other than the ki<^ys. 

:■?, 'in the absence of a general dMrfbuiaon of ini' 
ii obvious that the rate of destructum can be f(dlowed|3^.i 
analyses very fiaueh %tlw than would be 



eyf m be cw^urded, ^^pedally sintoe im 
.a matter 'of ,fa^ exordie, of .uric .arid i%, 
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to absorption by the kidneys, for they become filled up even 
before the injection is finished. Notwithstanding the esctrar 
ordinarily high uric acid level foimd in the first blood, the greater 
part must have been destroyed before that blood was taken— 
in other words, during the injection. It is, therefore, not possible 


TABLE n. 

Showing Rate of Disappearance (Destniclion) of Uric Acid in the Dog. 


• 

Uric acid 

per 100 cc. plasma. 


W17. 

1. 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo injected in 4 min. 


2. 1st blood immediately after injection. 

72.8 

3.2nd “ 3 min. after injection. 

30.6 

4. 3rd “ 4 “ “ “ . 

25.4 

0. 4th ‘‘ 16 ‘‘ “ » . 

12.1 

6. 5th “ 17 “ “ “ . 

10.8 


TABLE I£I. 

Showing Rate of Uric Acid DestrncUonin the Dog^ As Measureil by Disappear¬ 
ance from Blood. 


Dog A was injected with 200 mg., Dog B with 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo. 


Time after injection of uric acid. 

Uric acid per 100 oc. plasma. 

Dog A. 

Dog B. 

2 min.. 1.5 see__ .__ 

mi. 

80 

mu. 

2 

« 

57 “ . 

37.6 

3 

tr 

43 “ . 

56 

4 

« 

17 “ . 

24.6 

5 



39 

5 

{£ 

24 sec. 

26.8 


5 

U 

41 “ . 

16.4 

11 

it 

13 “ . 


7.0 

11 

it 

23 “ . 

19.8 

15 

tt 

67 “ . 

5.6 

16 

u 

60 “ ... 


1.8 



1 


to follow by blood analysis the initial extremely rapid destruction 
of uric acid; but we can follow the course of the process after 
the mixing within the circulating blood has been completed. At 
one time it seemed as if the rate of uric acid destruction, as indicated 
by il^disappearance from the blood, was so regular that the process 
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might be expressed in the form of a simple mathematical formula, 
and we have, therefore, made a considerable number of carefully 
timed series of blood analyses after injecting uric acid. As the 
rate of uric acid disappearance has not quite reached the ex¬ 
pected regularity we confine ourselves to the presentation of the 
figures recorded in Tables II and III. 

From the figures recorded in these tables it is clear that we 
are here dealing with a process so rapid and at the same time 
so definite that one might fairly expect to be able to work out 

TABLE IV. 

Shoicing that Muscle of Dog Does Not Absorb and Does Not Destroy Uric 

Acid, 


1. Femoral veins and arteries exposed. 

2. 100 mg. of uric per kilo injected in 2| min. 

3. 1 min. after injection took blood from left femoral 

vein . 

3a. 1 min. later took blood from left femoral artery.. 

4. 8i ** after injection took blood from right fern 

oral vein . 

4a. 46 sec. later took blood from right femoral artery.. 


6. 3 min* after injection removed left gracilis 
6. 18 “ ** “ “ kidneys.... 

some of the essential factors involved. It ought to be possible, 
at least, to determine where this rapid destruction takes place. 
The experiments recorded in this section are intended to elucidate 
this primary question. 

One of our early experiments bearing on the problem of the 
localization of the uric acid destruction is recorded in Table IV. 
The dog used weighed 20.5 kilos, and received, through the 
vein of the right fore leg, 2,050 mg. of uric acid in about 1 per 
cent solution. Before the injection the dog had been anesthetized, 
and the femoral veins and arteries of both hind legs were exposed. 


Found in IOC 

cc. plasma. 

Non- 
protein N. 

Uric acid. 

W 17 . 

mg. 

54.0 

69.6 

52.8 

51.2 

43.5 

21.6 

41.4 

17.8 

Uric acid 
per 100 gm. 

m?. 

3.8 

116.0 
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The figures of Table IV obviously lend no support to the 
hypothesis that the uric acid might be speedily absorbed and 
as speedily destroyed by muscles. The gracilis muscle was 
removed 3 minutes after the injection of the uric acid, and at 
that time was being perfused with blood containing from 51 
to 69 mg. of uric acid per 100 cc. of plasma, yet by analysis 
it gave us only 3.8 mg. per lOO gm. of tissue. The analyses 
of each pair of venous and arterial bloods show that the venous 
blood is distinctly richer in uric acid than the arterial blood— 

TABLE V. 


Showing that Muscle of the Dog Does Not Absorb or Destroy Uric Add; Also 
that the Kidney First Absorbs, and Later Gives 0;ff, Uric Add. 



Uric 
in 100 CO. 

Venous. 

acid 

. plasnia. 

Arterial. 

1. Femoral and renal veins and arteries exposed. 

2. 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo injected in 2f min. 

3. 75 sec. after injection took blood simultaneously 

m3- 

mg- 

from left femoral vein and artery. 

4. 8 min. after injection took blood simultaneously 

62.4 

66.0 

from right femoral vein and artery.. 

6- 14 min. after injection took blood simultaneously 

25.8 

26.2 

from left renal vein and artery.... 

20.4 1 

j 

14.4 

XJrio acid 
per 100 gm. 

mg- 

6. 5 min. after injection removed left gracilis. 


6.2 

7. 10 “ « “ « right “ 


4.6 

8. IS “ “ “ “ leftHdney. 


157.0 


59.6 versiis 51.2 mg. in the first pair, and 21.6 versits 17.8 in the 
other. The venous bloods were taken first in this experiment, 
because one is more apt to encounter some delay in drawing 
venous than in the dramr^ of arterial blood. The higher uric 
acid levels in the venous bloods obviously reflect merely the 
fact that they were drawn first, since the general level of uric 
acid in the blood was constantly and rapidly falling. The 
values obtained showed us that conclusive results can be obtained 
#o^by taking stricHy simultaneously the arterial and venous 
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bloods corresponding to the tissue whose function is to be 
examined. 

The next experiment which we wish to put on record is rep¬ 
resented in Table V. In this ease we exposed, as before, the 
femoral veins and arteries of the two hind legs, and, in addition, 
the renal artery and vein of the left kidney. The dog weighed 
12.6 kilos, and received throi^h the vein of the right front leg 
1,260 mg. of uric acid, in the form of a freshly prepared lithium 
urate solution. 

In practically all of our injection experiments we have de¬ 
termined the non-protein mtrogen as well as the uric acid. The 
non-protein nitrogen figures belonging to Table V are as follows: 
(3) 42 and 42.6 mg., (4) 30.9 and 31.2 mg., and (5) 35.7 and 
31.5 mg. 

The first ^ak of uric acid figures recorded in Table V would 
seem to indicate that a definite loss, 3.6 mg., had occurred while 
the blood passed through the muscles of the left hind leg. But 
in this case we did not attain strictly identical speed of collection. 
The arterial blood at first rushed into the collection pipette 
much faster than the corresponding collection of venous blood. 
This small difference seemed at the time a sufficient explanation, 
because these bloods were taken only 75 seconds after a faWy rapid 
injection and the destruction was unquestionably proceeding 
excessively fast. 

The figures obtained for the second pair of bloods, 25.8 and 
26.2 mg., on the other hand, show clearly that the continuous 
disappearance of circulating uric acid cannot be ascribed to the 
passage through muscle. 

In the course of our efforts to' prove by further experiments 
that the passage of the blood through muscles involves no loss 
of uric acid at a period when we know that there is a very rapid 
lo^ somewhere, we began to get results which were entirely 
different from those recorded in Table V. The arterial blood 
would sonoetunes contain up to 10 or 14 mg. more uric acid than 
the venous blood under conditions of perfectly simultaneous 
removal. At other times the figures would again be quite identi¬ 
cal. The reason for these discordant results was that we had 
underestimated the time required to secure complete mix ing of 
the injected uiic acid within the circulating blood. It apparently 
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requires about three complete circulations, 3 minutes counting 
from the end of an injection into the vein of a front leg of a dog, 
before all the blood is thoroughly mixed with the urate solution. 
If the bloods ai'e taken much earlier than that the venous sample 
is apt to contain some blood which has lingered in the capillaries 
long enough to escape complete mixing. The first pair of bloods 
recorded in Table V are of this order. 

The following figures from three different dogs may be cited 
to show that the disappearance of uric acid is not due to the 
passage thi'ough the muscles (Table VI). 

The results obtained from the kidneys, in Table V, are both 
surprising and illuminating. The destruction of uric acid must 
take place^ where the uric acid is; and from this point of view 


TABLE VI. 

Shomng that Venous and Arterial Blood Are Identical in Uric Acid Content, 


Dog 

No. 

Time from end of injection to taking of bloods. 

Uric acid per 100 co. plasma. 

Arterial. 

Venous. 



my. 

m?. 

1 

5 min. (200 mg. uric acid per kilo)_ 

66.8 

66.6 

2 

3 “ (100 “ “ “ “ “).... 

28.2 

28.4 

3 

3| “ (100 “ “ “ “ “).... 

41.2 

44.4 


there was reason to expect that one important seat of uric 
acid destruction should be the kidneys—^though it might also 
be possible that excessive uric acid concentration in this organ 
is only a preliminary step to its excretion with the urine. A 
third interpretation is, however, clearly indicated by the data 
obtained. 

The kidney removed 15 minutes after the injection contained 
157 mg. of uric acid per 100 gm. The arterial blood passing 
into this kidney 1 minute earlier contained 14.4 mg. per 100 cc. 
of plasma, while the venous blood coming away from the organ 
contained 20.4 mg. These figures prove that the kidney was 
rapidly giving off uric acid to the circulating blood. 

From these clear-cut data it is evident that the kidneys first 
take up uric acid from the circulating blood and a little later give 
it up to the same medium. There is no reason to assume that 
the kidneys also serve as a special seat for uiic acid destruction. 
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In saying this we do not imply that there is no destruction within 
the kidney tissue. But the special or exclusive seat of uric acid 
destruction, if there be any in the dog, is not located in the kid¬ 
neys. There is some evidence, the high non-protein nitrogen 
of the blood which has passed through the kidneys, which might 
be interpreted as signifying an extensive breakdown of uric acid 
within the kidney tissue, but the real significance of this nitrogen 
is still decidedly obscure. (Compare the corresponding figures in 
Table VIII.) 

TABLE VII. 

Showing Temporary Retention and No Specialized Destruction of 
Uric Acid by the Kidneys, 


Uric acid 

per 100 cc. plasma. 



Arterial. 

Venous. 

1. Renal arteries and veins exposed. 

2. 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo injected in 4 min. 

3. 2 min. after injection took blood simultaneously 

my. 

mri. 

from left renal artery and vein. 

4. 4 min. after injection took blood from right renal 

20.8 

20.2 

artery . 

6.3 


4a. IJ min. later took blood from right renal vein.... 


13.4 

Uric acid 
per 100 gm. 
tissue. 

mg. 

6. 3 min. after injection removed left kidney. 


75.0 

6. 7 “ right ‘‘ . 


45.6 


Further evidence showing that the kidneys serve as a temporary 
receptacle for a part of the injected uric acid is given in Table 
VII. The dog used in this experiment weighed 10 kilos, and 
received 1,000 mg. of uric acid. In order to facilitate ready 
inspection we have omitted the non-protein nitrogen figures 
from the table. In the first pair of arterial and venous bloods 
we obtained 42.3 and 45 mg., respectively, of non-protein nitro¬ 
gen, while in the second pair, the corresponding figures are 44.4 
and 58.8 mg. of non-protein nitrogen. Here we have an increase 
of over 14 mg. in the non-protein nitrogen of the blood, acquired 
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■while passing throng the right kidney, less than 3 of which are 
represented by uric acid. But there was more uric acid in the 
first (left) kidney than in the right and there must have been 
more rapid destruction «of uric acid within the dog when we col¬ 
lected the blood from the left kidney, yet there the accumulation 
of non-protein nitrogen by the venous blood was less than 3 mg. 

The uric acid values of the blood and the kidnesrs seem to us 
particularly significant. The substantial identity of the uric 
acid figures (20.8 and 20.2 mg.) obtained from the blood plasma 
going, in and out of the left kidney shows that the kidney at 
this time neither adds nor abstracts uric acid in quantities suf¬ 
ficiently pronounced to be revealed by the blood analysis. That 
the kidney had previously taken up uric acid is proved by the 
76 mg. per 100 gm. actually found in that kidney. In striking 
contrast to the uric acid equilibrium in the left kidney we see 
that the right kidney, examined 2 to minutes later, is rapidly 
giving off uric acid to the passing blood. The arterial blood 
plasma entering this kidney has only 6.3 mg., while the venous 
plasma coming out has 13.4 m^. of uric acid. The difference 
between these two analyses would probably have been greater 
still ff the arterial and venot^ bloods had been taken simulta¬ 
neously as was done in the case of the left kidney, for during the 
1| minutes which elapsed between the collection of the arterial 
and the venous bloods the general level of circulating uric acid 
had, of course, been materially reduced. During a period of 
2 nainutes imme^ately preceding (the interval between the 
collection of the two samples of arterial blood) the uric acid had 
fallen from 20.8 to 6.3 nt^. Corresponding to the speedy trans¬ 
fer of uric acid from the ri^t kidney to the passing blood we 
see that this kidney contained only 46.6 mg. of uric acid per 
100 gm. as against the 76 nog. found in the left. 

It seems indeed remarkable, not ■to say incredible, that such 
strikingly different figures for the uric acid traffic between blood 
and kidneys should be obtained in the same animal and with 
only 2 minutes elapsing between the starting pioints for each' 
set of analyses. But 2 minutes is a long period, in relation to a 
process so rapid as the destruction of uric acid in the dog. It is 
quite possible that ■(Jie removal of the left kidney has had some 
Isfliffince on the processes going on in the remaining risffit kidney. 
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The influx of allantoin and other decomposition products of 
uric acid, already aUuded to, may have promoted to a consider¬ 
able extent the exit of the txric acid from the remaining kidney, 
although the results recorded in Table "V*show that the removal 
of one kidney has not been the sole or main cause of the release 
of uric acid by the remaining kidney, since in Experiment 5 both 
kidneys were left undisturbed. 

The customary method of showing whether a given organ is 
responsible for a given result is to remove the organ. While 

TABLE Vin. 

Showing Storage and Stibaeguent Release of Uric Acid and Non-Protein N iy 



Per 100 oc. plasma. 


Non- 

protein N, 

Uric acid. 


mj. 

I my* 

1. Renal arteries and veins of kidneys exposed. 

2. Injection of 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo in 6 min. 

3. min. after injection took blood from left renal 

veino....... 

70.2 

36.0 

4. 14 min, after injection took blood from right renal 
artery.... 

72.6 

12.2 

4a. 30 sec. later took blood from right renal vein. 

100.2 

27.8 



Urlo acid 
per 100 gin. 

5. 6 min. after injection removed left kidney. 


m3* 

160.0 

6. 16 " “ “ " right “ . 


94.0 


we entertained no doubt about the fact that the kidneys of the 
dog have little or nothing to do with the observed destruction 
of injected uric acid, it was thought best to make one or'two 
experiments bearing on this point. The results of the first 
experiment are recorded in Table IX. 

This experiment was made before we had become thoroughly 
familiar with the fact that most of the administered uric acid is 
destroyed almost as fast as it is injected. In Table IX the 
first blood was taken 7 minutes after a 5 minute injection. The 
finding of only 26.2 mg. of uric acid in the plasnaa of this blood, 
in conjunction with the demonstrated lack of general distribu- 
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tion to tissues, shows that by far the greater part of the given 
uric acid had already vanished. The subsequent samples of 
blood give figures which show clearly enough the continuous but 
steadily diminishing rate of uric acid destruction, until about 
2 hours after the injection, when the blood plasma has only 1 
mg.—^that is a trifle more than might be found in any dog’s blood. 
The appended tissue analyses complete the picture. 2 hours 
after the injection of 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo of body weight, 
there was no uric acid left in this nephrectomized dog. 


TABLE IX. 

Showing that the Kidney Is Not the Seat of Uric Acid Destruction. 




Per 100 cc. plaBma. 



Non¬ 
protein N. 

Uric acid. 

1. Both kidneys removed. 

2. Injected 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo in 5 min. 

nig. 

mg. 

3. 7 min, after injection took blood. 

30.6 

26.2 

4. 23 " “ 

« u 

30.6 

11.2 

5. 44 " « 

it u 

30.0 

6.9 

6. 79.. 

it it 

30.6 

2.4 

7. 2 hrs. 

8. 2i “ 

(a) Muscle. 

it it 

removed: 

31.5 

1,0 

Uric acid 
per 100 gm. 

mj, 

1.4 

(6) Pancreas. 

TtO Liver. 



1.4 

1.4 

4.1(?) 

(d) Mucosa of jejunum. 



In a second experiment, made 2 days after the one recorded 
in Table IX, we again injected 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo of 
body weight, after having excised the kidneyB. This injection 
lasted 6 minutes, and the first blood was taken 4 minutes later. 
This contained 36 mg. of uric acid per 100 co. of whole blood, 
or about 55 mg. per 100 cc. of plasma. 6 minutes later a second 
sample gave 13 mg., corresponding to about 20 mg. per 100 oc. 
of plasma. Immediately after the taking of the second blood, 
the animal was killed and certain tissues removed and analyzed 
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for uric acid. The following figures were obtained: muscle 3.4 
mg., intestine 3.5 mg., pancreas 10.4 mg., and liver 4.2 mg. 
These analyses supplement in a measure the results shown in 
Table IX, and leave no room for dolibt about the speedy 
destruction of uric acid, without any demonstrable distribution 
to tissues, in dogs without kidne3rs. 

The experiments recorded in the preceding tables show that 
the rapid destruction of uric acid in the dog cannot be ascribed 
to such general and bulky tissues as the muscles, or to the kidneys. 
Our distribution figures have also failed to furnish any support 
for the hypothesis that the chief seat of uric acid destruction may 
be localized in the liver. When it comes to the liver it is impera¬ 
tive, however, to consider again most carefully whether the 
apparent lack of absorption from the blood has not been masked 
by the special, localized destruction of uric acid, since all per¬ 
tinent investigations point immistakably to the liver as the 
chief seat of the uric acid-destroying process. We would recall 
in this connection not only the numerous uricase studies re¬ 
ferred to in our review of the literature, but particularly Mann's 
liver extirpation experiments, which show that the removal of 
this organ promptly leads to a rapid accumulation of uric acid 
in the blood of dogs. 

The Eck fistula operation on the dog used in Experiment 10 
was made for us by a surgeon. Dr. E. C. Cutler. The success 
of the operation was verified by autopsy. The dog recovered 
well from the operation and was in good condition at the time 
of our experiment. The animal weighed 12 kilos, and received 
1,200 mg. of uric acid. This dog, like all others permitted to 
survive the uric acid injection, became quite sick, but recovered 
seemingly completely in a few days. On the 1st day after the 
injection the dog was still very dull and apathetic and took very 
little food. The urine obtained by catheterization on the 2nd 
day contained albumin (trace), many blood cells, and some 
epithelial and large granular casts. 

The uric acid figures recorded in Table X show that the greatly 
diminished circulation through the liver produced by the Eck 
fistula was without demonstrable effect on the uric acid destruction. 
Within 4 minutes after a fairly rapid injection of 100 mg. of 
uric acid per kilo of body weight, the greater part had been de- 
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stroyed, since the circulating plasma. contained only 34.4 mg. 
per 100 ec. Tbis observation certainly does not indicate that 
the liver is the seat of uric acid destruction. The uric acid value 
obtained 2 hours after the injection, 2.9 mg., is a trifle larger 
than the corresponding value obtained after removal of the 
kidneys (Table IX)> but the difference is quite insignificant. In 
passing we would call attention to the high non-protein nitrogen 
found in the plasma of this Eck fistula dog, 26 hours aftel^ the 
uric acid injection. Such nitrogen accumulations are always 
obtained in dogs allowed to survive the uric acid injections. 


TABLE X. 

Showing Destruction of Uric Acid in an Eck Fistula Dog. 



Per 100 00 . plasma. 


Non¬ 
protein N. 

Urio acid. 

1, Dog catheterized. Urine (normal) contained 73 

mg. of uric acid per 100 cc. 

2. 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo injected in 3 min. 

mo* 

mo* 

3. Venous blood taken 4 min. after injection. 

16.6 

34.4 

4. “ « 26 . 

23.7 

16.4 

5. ** “ 64 ** “ “ 

23.1 

8.5 

6. « “ 2 hrs. " . 

28.2 

2.9 

<( it it ' 9 ^ a it a 

8. Dog catheterized 33 min. after the injection. The 
urine (13 cc.) contained 23 mg. uric acid. 

73,2 

None. 


We interpret the data obtained from this Eck fistula dog as 
indicating tihat the liver is not the seat of the uric acid destruction. 
This interpretation is based entirely on the observed speed of 
uric acid disappearance from the blood. The surplus power of 
a given oigan to accomplish a given result as, for example, the 
prevention of experimental diabetes by a small fraction of the 
pancreas, or the adequate excretion by only half a kidney, has 
no definite application in this case, because we are comparing 
maximum accomplishments, and one essential factor in a localized 
destruction of circulating uric acid must necessarily be the fre¬ 
quency with which all the uric acid is made to pass throv^h that 
particular locality, in this case the liver. The Eck fistula liver 
has had less than 10 per cent as much opportunity to abstract 
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and destroy the circulating uric acid as have the livers of normal 
dogs, yet the speed of destruction is substantially the same. 

It is conceivable, though highly improbable, that the uric acid 
is normally destroyed in the liver, but that throu^ some obscure 
vicarious action the uric acid destruction is transferred to other 
tissues when the liver is unable to do the work, as in our Eck 
fistula dogs. We, therefore, made a couple of experiments to 
determine what happens to the uric acid when made to pass 
directly through the portal circulation. Our first attempt was 
not very successful because, when the needle connecting with 


TABLE XI. 

Showing that Preliminary Passage of Uric Add through the Liver Does Not 
Alter the Distribution or the Bate of Destruction. 


Uric acid per 
100 00 . plasma. 


1. Right kidney mobilized. 

2. 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo injected through mesenteric 

vein in 5 min. 

3. 4 min. after injection took blood from heart. 

4 16 


mg. 


29.6 

8.0 


5. 2 « 



removed right kidney.... 

6. 6i « 



“ left « .... 

7. 18 « 



“ section of liver. 


Uric acid 
per 100 gzn. 


mg. 

66.5 

38.0 

1.4 


the uric acid reservoir was inserted in the large portal vein, some 
of the solution (and blood) leaked out around the needle. The 
injection was slow, lasting 11 minutes. 3 minutes after the in¬ 
jection, one lobe of the liver was removed and was found to con- 
• tain only 3.6 mg. of uric acid, while the left Mdney removed 3 
minutes later contained 72 mg. 

In the next experiment the uric acid solution was introduced 
throu^ a branch of the superior mesenteric vein and no difiSlculty 
as to leakage was encountered. The results obtained are shown 
in Table XI. The dog weighed 12.6 kilos, and received 1,260 mg, 
of uric acid. This dog happened to have chronic nephritis. 
The probable existence of nephritis was inferred from the gross 
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appearance of the kidneys, and was confirmed by microscopic 
examination of some mounted sections (by B-d). Because of 
the large amount of connective tissue replacing normal kidney 
cells, the abstraction of uric acid from the blood by these kidneys 
could be and undoubtedly was materially diminished. Since the 
kidney is not the seat of uric acid destruction the lessened absorp¬ 
tion by that organ does not alter the significance of the results 
obtained. 

The figures recorded in Table XI clearly do not support the 
aasumption that the liver is the seat of uric acid destruction. 
4 minutes after the injection we find 29.6 mg. in the plasma, 
while in the Eck fistula dog (Table X), the 4 minute plasma con¬ 
tained 34.4 mg., and in Table II the 4 minute plasma contained 
25.4 mg. If there had been any difference, that fact should have 
been revealed by these first samples of blood, because the liver 
in Experiment 11 must have had at least twenty times as much 
uric acid at its disposal as the liver of the Eck fistula dog. We, 
therefore, definitely conclude that the liver is not the special 
seat of uric acid destruction in the dog. 

One other experiment showing that the liver is not the seat of 
the metabolic destruction of uric acid in the dog may be cited 
here. The main purpose of this experiment was to determine 
whether uric acid is absorbed from the intestinal tract. 315 mg. 
of uric acid were dissolved by the help of 150 mg. of lithium 
carbonate in about 50 cc. of warm water and injected into an 
isolated loop of thejejunum about 30 cm. long. This dog weighed 
10.2 kilos, so that we were here dealing with a very small amount 
of uric in ^mparison with the quantities used in the direct 
injection experiments, and, in addition, the uric acid was passing 
through the liver at a comparatively very slow rate. 289 mg. 
of uric acid, or 28 mg. per kilo of body weight, were absorbed in 
51 minutes. In an experiment of this sort it is out of the question 
to expect the accumulation of much uric acid in the blood. When 
100 mg. per kilo are injected, at least 70 per cent is destroyed 
wiHiin the first 10 minutes, but toward the end, when only 1 or 
2 n^, of circulating uric acid per 100 cc. of plasma are left, the 
destructive process becomes distinctly slow. Whether we should 
or should not find any uric acid in the general circulation in 
rehouse to the relatively slow absorption from an intestinal 
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loop was, therefore, necessarily uncertain. The uric acid con¬ 
tents of the peripheral blood plasma rose from a very slight trace 
(probably less than 0.3 mg.) to 1.1 mg. Small as this increase is, 
it is unmistakable, and proves that the uric acid-destroying power 
of the liver is very limited indeed. It is, therefore, quite impos¬ 
sible to localize in the liver, a uric acid destruction which in 
speed approaches that of a chemical titration and which occurs 
during a rapid injection of uric acid into the blood stream. 


TABLE XII. 

Showing that Uric Acid Is Absorbed from the Intestine and Passes through 

the Liver of Dogs, 


1. 315 mg. of uric acid injected into isolated in¬ 

testinal loop. 

2. Peripheral blood taken just before uric acid 

injection. 

3- Blood from mesenteric vein taken 20 min. af¬ 
ter injection. 

4. Peripheral blood taken 26 min. after injec¬ 

tion ... 

5. Blood from mesenteric vein taken 28 min. 

after injection. 

6. Blood from mesenteric vein taken 43 min. 

after injection. 

7. Blood from heart taken 48 min. after injection. 

8. Uric acid left in intestinal loop after 51 min., 

26 mg.. 


Uric acid per 100 ce. plasma. 


my. 


Trace. 


2.2 


0.7 

1.9 

2.1 

1.1 

Absorbed 92 per cent. 


Having proved, at least to our own satisfaction, that uric acid 
is not destroyed in the muscles, or, to a demonstrable extent, in 
the kidneys, or in the liver of the dog, we are practically forced 
to conclude that the seat of uric acid destruction, in this animal 
at least, is in fact the circulating blood. The destruction of the 
uric acid shown by analysis of blood samples taken at different 
intervals proceeds with such great velocity that if the destructive 
process were localized in some particular organ it would have to 
repre^nt such an extensive reduction of the uric^cid content of 
the passing blood that it is impossible for us to believe that we 
might not have found it. 
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We recognize that in ascribing the locus of the uric acid de¬ 
struction to the circulating blood we lose the support of the 
reasonableness and probability inherent in the well established 
view that the chemical transformations occurring in animal 
organisms are produced within the living cells—a view which, 
since Virchow’s time, has grown stronger and stronger with 
each succeeding decade. There are, however, well established 
exceptions as, for example, in the field of digestion. It is also 
to be noted that during the past 20 years or more the concept of 
specific endocellular, as well as exocellular, enzymes has been 
steadily gaining ground, and this expanding enzyme concept 
has necessarily encroached on the concept of direct protoplasmic 
activity as the cause of chemical transformations. All recent 
investigations on the destruction of uric acid by the different 
tissues of the body represent studies of the distribution of ‘^urico- 
lytic enzymes.” While the authors accept the endocellular 
character of these enzymes, they also obtain more or less active 
^^tissue extracts,” Thespeedofuricaciddestructionwhichhas been 
obtained by means of uricolytic enzyme preparations C2ln scarcely 
be compared with the extraordinary rate of uric acid destruction 
which takes place during and immediately following the injection 
of uric acid into the blood of a living dog. 

It is not now necessary to express an opinion as to whether 
the uric acid destruction in the blood can be interpreted as a 
consequence of a corresponding influx of the uricolytic enzymes 
found by Wiechowski, Jones, and others, includii^ Schittenhelm. 
There is not necessarily any inconsistency between their findings 
and ours, since their uricolytic enzymes might represent rem¬ 
nants of some ^‘internal secretion” abundantly available in the 
living an i m al . On the other hand, the uric acid destruction in 
tte blood need not be produced by an agency so specific in charac- 
tear as the uriedytic enzymes are supposed to be. Uric acid in 
solutkm is a comparatively unstable substance and is particularly 
eadly oxidized. Just as no one has considered it necessary to 
ascribe the rapid disappearance of adrenalin from blood to the 
laesenoe of some hi^y specific enzyme, so the disappearance of 
mfe acid may be due in large part to oxidative decompositions 
of a mme general and less closely regulated character. 
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The transformation of a large part of the uric acid into allan- 
toin in the course of such oxidations would follow as a matter of 
course from the neutral or faintly alkaline reaction of blood, but 
at present it is scarcely justifiable to assume that aUantoin is 
the only product formed. One reason why it is difficult or im¬ 
possible to ascribe the uric acid destruction in the circulating 
blood to highly specific uricolytic enzymes is the fact that the 
destruction process stops as soon as the blood is withdrawn from 
the circulation within the living animal. There is perhaps little 
reason to assume that ordinary dog blood should contain ap¬ 
preciable quantities of the hypothetical uricolytic enzymes since 

TABLE xm. 


Showing that There Is No Deetruction of Uric Acid in Blood after Removal 
from the Circulation, 



Uric acid per 100 cc. 


Whole blood. 

Plasma. 

1. 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo injected in 2 min. 

2. Dog bled immediately (carotid artery), time 

6 min. 

mg. 

mg. 

3. 35 min, after bleeding. 

22.2 

35.2 

4. li hra. . 

22.0 

35.6 

6. 2i " « « . 

22.8 

35.2 

6. 3i « ‘‘ « . 

22.4 

35.0 

7. 21 « “ « ... 

22.4 

. 35.0 


ordinarily there is veiy little circulating uric acid to be destroyed. 
But if blood is drawn immediatery after an intravenous injection 
of uric acid and an extremely active process of uric acid destruc¬ 
tion has been started, then the uricolytic enz 3 rmes ought to be 
revealed—^if they are ever there. 

The figures recorded in Table XIII show that the destruction 
of uric acid in the circulating blood must be due to some agency 
or condition which is lost, when the blood is removed from the 
living animal. The destructive agency which thus los^ its 
activity the instant the blood is removed from the animal cannot 
an enzyme. The figures of Table XIII do not show whether 
some uric smd destruction might not have occurred during the 
first 2 or 3 minutes after taking the blood, as might be the case if 


TBS JOUBNAl. OV BlOLQ^OAZt OBBimiVBT, VCHi, IX, TStO. 2 
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the active agency were some labile oxidizing agent which is 
itself used up in the process. We, therefore, repeated the ex¬ 
periment with another animal. In this case, blood was taken 
from the carotid 1 minute after a rapid uric acid injection. This 
blood was worked up as whole blood, first within a few seconds 
and then at the end of 1 hour. The values obtained were exactly 
the same. The uric acid destruction certainly stops the moment 
the blood is removed from the animal. 

Our conclusion that the uric acid is destroyed within the cir¬ 
culating blood does not exclude that some essential factor may 
be contributed by one or another tissue, or by all the tissues. 
Some agency for activating oxygen within the blood is clearly 
necessary, and this agency is presumably identical with the 
^‘uricolytic enzyme,” “uricase” of earlier investigators. The 
essential point is that we ascribe the destruction of uric acid to 
the locality where the uric acid is—the blood, and perhaps also 
the kidneys—^rather than to the locality which produces the 
unknown oxygen activator. The latter may be only some re¬ 
ducing substance which is used up practieilly as fast as it is 
poured into the blood. It may be pertinpnt to remark here that 
we are quite prepared to admit that the liver may be the source, 
or the chief source of the unknown oxidizing agent—^but in this 
investigation we have been chiefly attempting to determine 
where the destruction occurs. 

The abrupt and complete stoppage of the uric acid-destroying 
process has, of course, led us to question seriously the validity of 
our conclusion that the uric ^id is destroyed within the cir- 
cula ting blood. But the only other possible alternative is that 
it is destroyed everywhere within the tissues. The hind leg of 
an animal represents, however, much tissue material, and we 
cannot reconcile the observed speed of destruction with our 
inability to prove that the passage through the tissues of the 
hind results in any loss, especially since there has been no 
danonstrable diffusion of uric acid into the muscular tissues. It 
is unfortunate that no precise data are available as to the time 
required for the blood to pass through a section like the hind leg, 
but a considerable fraction of the total circulation time, 1 to 
IJ minutes, must be reprinted by the passage through such 
an area as tibe musd^ in question. 10 to 15 seconds should be 
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ample to prove the occurrence of the uric acid destruction. The 
tiine required for the passage of the blood through the kidne]^ 
has been given as 17 seconds, and we have seen how ample a 
single passage of the blood has been to show the removal of the 
uric acid from that organ. That removal is scarcely any more 
rapid than is the destruction, 2 to 3 minutes after a rapid 
injection. 

Before leaving the subject of the behavior of uric acid in dogs, 
we would present a few additional rather instructive experiments. 


TABLE XIV. 

Showing that Uric Acid Accumulated in the Kidney Need Not Be Eliminated 

with the Urine. 



Uric acid. 

1. Left kidney mobilized. Right ureter severed at brim of 

pelvis and cannula inserted. 

2. 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo injected in 6 min. 

3. Uric acid per 100 cc. plasma after 6 min... 

mff, 

23.0 

1.9 

12.7 

None, 

4. 100 “ * “ “ 2hrs. 

5, ** in 1st urine (5 cc.) passed in 19 min. 

6. « « 2nd “ 2 hrs. 

7. Left kidney removed 10 min after injection. 

Uric add 
per 100 gm. 

1 » 9 . 

128 

3.8 

8. Right " 2i hrs. " . 

9. Albumin present in the 2nd, but not in the let, urine. 


We cannot doubt that the destruction of uric acid is due to 
oxidation. Since the removal of the pancreas profoimdly alters 
the oxidation processes with reference to carbohydrates it seemed 
worth while to determine whether the removal of this organ has 
any demonstrable effect on the destruction of uric acid. Into 
a dog whose pancreas haid been removed about 5 hours before 
and whose blood sc^ar had risen to 300 mg. we injected Ihe 
usual 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo. The first blood taken 5 
minutes after the injection contained 40.8 mg. 10 minute 
later the figure was 23 mg. In another 15 minutes it had fallen 
to 8.20; and 2 hours after the injection the uric add had fallen 
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to the usual low normal level of dog plasma. The pancreas, 
therefore, has nothing to do with the oxidation of uric acid. 

We have said very little about the elimination of a part of 
the injected Uric acid with the urine, but have left the reader to 
infer that the elimination is so small as to be of no significance. 
We have made many observations bearing on the uric acid elimina¬ 
tion, but Table XIV must suJEce. From this experiment it inay be 
seen that the left kidney had 128 mg. of uric acid per 100 gm, 
of tissue. There is no reason to assume that the other kidney 
had less, yet the urine collected through a cannula from this other 
kidney gave us a total of 12.7 mg. of uric acid. This uric acid 
was excreted some time during the first 19 minutes of collection. 
Thereafter no uric acid could be fouud. The uric acid excretion 
in response to the injection of 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo of body 
weight is therefore limited to the few milligrams that may come 
out during the first few minutes. 

That the kidney tissue and the kidney function are put under 
very heavy strain by intravenous uric acid injections is clear 
enough even without microscopic or chemical examinations. 
Immediately after the injection, the kidneys swell up to nearly 
twice their nonnal size. They become roxmd and hard and the 
surface becomes very shiny—all indicating extreme edema. 
None of the other organs or tissues have shown any similar 
change. The swollen condition of the kidneys is greatest a few 
minutes after the injection, and since this swelling subsides 
fairly rapidly it is probable that this visible effect on the kidneys 
is due to the uric acid itself, mther than to any decomposition 
product of uric acid- Transient as are the visible effects of the 
uric add on the kidneys, these might well be sufficient to produce 
oonsideirable and 1^ transient effects on the function, and it 
must be obvious frcnn our results that intravenous administra¬ 
te^ of a substance which rushes exclusively, or at least pre- 
^kmdnaiilJy, to one small vital organ such as tie kidney, are not 
without dang®-, even thou^ the substance be a normal waste 

Ill Table XV are presented some figures which tend to prove 
fiiat tbe kidbob^ fusetion is temporarily impaiied by the injec- 
ticm cjf uric add. The dog of this experiment weired 12 kilos, 
and reedved 720 mg. of uric acid, 60 nag. per kilo of body 
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weight. 3 hours after the injection the uric acid of the plasma 
had fallen to the ordinary trace of dog plasma, and we have 
every reason to believe that all of the administered uric acid had 
disappeared. In those 3 hours the non-protein nitrogen had 
risen from 46.2 to 79.8 mg. and the urea nitrogen from 28.8 to 
50.8 mg. Any visible rise in the waste products of the blood 
which can fairly be ascribed to inadequate kidney function signi¬ 
fies a very pronounced disturbance of that function, since the 
large margin of safety or of surplus capacity of the organ must 
also be wiped out, at least in large part, before the kidney begins 

TABLE XV. 

Shomng Impaired Kidney Function with Recovery after Injection of Uric 

Acid. 


Per 100 oc. plasma. 



Non- 
protein N. 

Urea N. 

Uric add. 




Mff. 

mg. 

mg. 

1. 

Injected 60 mg. of uric acid per Mlo in 3 





min. 




2. 

Blood before injection... 

46.2 

28.8 

0.6 

3. 

« 

5 min. after injection. 

58.8 

27.9 

11.7 

4. 

a 

10 « “ . 

60.6 

27.6 

8.2 

5. 

it 

15 “ « . 

67.0 

31.8 

6.5 

6. 

u 

26 " . 

68.8 

33.0 

4.2 

7. 

u 

50 " “ " . 

60.6 

33.9 

3.0 

8. 

(t 

3 hrs. “ . 

79.8 

50.8 

Trace. 

9. 

it 

22 “ “ “ . 

78.0 

59.9 

a 

10. 

it 

2days " « ........... 

51.6 



11. 

ti 

^ it it it 

30.6 




to become demonstrably incapacitated. The subsequent figures 
in Table XV indicate that it took this dog at least 2 days to 
recover an adequate kidney fxmction. 

Frcnn the fact that the intravenous injection of 60 to 100 mg. 
of uric acid per Mlo of body weight produces d^onstrable, 
thou^ tanporary, injury to the kidneys of dogs, one migiht 
draw some rather startling, fairly plaudble inferences as to 
what mi^t be ihe effect of similar or much smaller doses, if tlm 
d(^ did not possess the ability to destroy the uric acid. From 
such cGnjectur^, one might, however, also be led into gross 
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exaggerations. The next two experiments, Tables XVI and 
XVII, were made on a pure bred Dalmatian dog. 

Smoky, the subject of the experiment recorded in Table XVI, 
was a fine Dalmatian dog, loaned us by Sergeant Lindsey Hale. 
The animal weighed 25 kilos, and was given 2.5 gm. of uric acid, 
the same quantity as we had given to most of our dogs. He 
became very sick after the uric acid administration. He vomited 
repeatedly and for several days refused all food. 


TABLE XVI. 

Showing Slow Dcsiruciion of Uric Add in Dalmatian Dog—Also Temporary 

Kidney Injury. 







Per 100 cc. plasma. 






Non- 
protein N. 

Uric acid. 

1. 

2, 

Injected 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo in 8 min. 
SIaivI talcpTi 10 min. before mieetmn. 

mg. 

19.5 

mg. 

Trace. 

3. 

4. 

(t 


^ « after _ ...1 

24.0 

15.6 

tt 

it 

23 “ 

it ti 

21.6 

8,3 

5 . 

t< 

it 

83 

a t< 

21.3 

5.3 

6 . 

u 

a 

3i hrs. 

6 " 

it u 

27.0 

4.3 

7. 

« 

it 

it a 

29.4 

3.7 

8 . 

u 

it 

22 “ 

it it 

41.2 

1.8 

9. 

it 

it 

4 days 

8 « 

ti it 

45.9 

1.1 

10. 

u 

it 

it it 

32.7 

Trace. 

11. Urine of 1st day; albumin, casts, blood cells. 

12. “ “ 2nd “ no albumin, many casts, no 

blood cells. 

13. Urine of 3rd day; no albumin, very few casts. 


The uric acid figures obtained from this dog are instructive. 
The blood of this kind of dog is not materially different from that 
of other dogs in that it contains imder ordinary conditions only 
traces of uric acid. White there xmdoubtedly was much destruc¬ 
tion of uric acid during and immediately after the injection, later 
the destructive process was entirely different from that of other 
dogs. In the latter, the uric acid substantially disappears in 
about 2 fours. In Smoky, there were (per 100 cc. of plasma) 
4.3 mg. at the end of 3| hours, 3.7 mg. at the end of 6 hours, 
and 1,8 mg., 22 hours after the injection. 
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The destruction of uric acid by Dalmatian dogs is, therefore,, 
certainly of a different order from that found in ordinary dogs. 

From the non-protein nitrogen figures for the blood plasma as. 
well as from the albumin and casts in the urine, it is clear enough, 
that we had obtained some fonn of distinct kidney injury. The 
non-protein nitrogen was 19.5 mg. before the injection, 41.2 mg.,. 
22 hours later, and at the end of 4 days was 45.9 mg. The figure 
32.7 mg., found at the end of 8 days, indicates recovery. 

. 3 months later we again used Smoky for an injection experi¬ 
ment, but as we this time wished to determine the uric acid 

TABLE XVII. 

Showing 80 Per Cent Recovery of Injected Uric Add from Dalmatian Dog^ 

1. Daily uric acid excretion: 520, 540, 554, 510, 525, 560 

mg...Average 535 mg. 


2. Daily creatinine excretion: j Maximum 650 mg., 

Minimum 586 mg. “ 616 “ 

3. Total N excretion last 2 days, 7.8, 7.9 gm. “ 7.85 ** 

4. Uric acid excretion per (forenoon) hr. before injection.30 mg. 

5. Injected 500 mg. uric acid in 4 min. 


6. Uric acid excretion first 3i hrs.330 mg.—46 per cent recovered, 

7. '' « « next 5i 338 “ —29 “ 

8. “ “ in 24 .933 “ —80 “ “ 

9. “ “ “ 2nd day.559 “ 3rd day 525 mg. 


10. " ** per 100 cc. plasma before injection.0.8 mg. 

11. 100 “ 4 min, after injection.;...6.0 “ 

12. “ 100 “ 2 hrs. « .2.6 ^ 

13. " « 100 “ “ 4i " “ " .0.8 “ 

14. « “ “ 100 “ “ 8 “ " “ .0.6 “ 


excretion we gave him a much smaller dose so as not to make 
him sick and particularly so as to avoid the complication of 
'^nephritic” retentions of uric acid. During the intervening 
3 months, as well as during the experiment, the dog was kept on 
a purine-free diet (milk and bread). 

Some data obtained in this experiment are omitted from the 
table in order to facilitate inspection. 

The non-protein nitrogen figures for the five blood plasmas were: 31.2, 
34.5, 31.2, 32.7, and 27.9 mg., respectively. The volumes of urine per 
hour were 27, 218, and 135 cc,, respectively; and these gave uric acid ex¬ 
cretions per hour of 30, 99, and 52 mg. The night urine, 52 cc. per hour, 
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contained uric acid equivalent to only 21 mg. per hour, as against the 
30 mg. per hour before the injection. The total volume of urine on the 
uric acid day was 2,275 cc. as against 845 and 705 cc. on the 2nd and 3rd 
days. 

It will be noted that the uric acid recovered with the urine is 
given as 46 per cent for the first 3| hours after the injection, and 
29 per cent for the urine of the following 5| hours, making a total 
recovery of 75 per cent, while the 24 hour recovery is given as 80 
per cent. These figures imply, that some extra uric acid wp,s 
recovered with the night urine, yet the night urine contained 
only 21 mg. per hour. This discrepancy is due to the fact that 
the hourly excretion of uric acid is not uniform. The 80 per 
cent recovery of injected uric acid was in fact obtained during 
the first 9 hours. This excessively rapid elimination of injected 
uric acid harmonizes with the fact that this dog carried normally 
little, if any, more uric acid in the plasma than other dogs, yet 
excreted three to four times as much endogenous uric acid per 
kilo of body weight as does man. For further comments on this 
topic see pages 407 and 443. 

S. R. Benedict, who discovered the unique character of the uric 
acid metabolism in Dalmatian dogs, found that they also elimi¬ 
nate much allantoin. Benedict (Ha^ey lecture, 1916) expresses 
doubt as to whether allantoin originates only as a decomposition 
product of uric acid. In Smoky, there was undoubtedly de¬ 
struction of uric acid, yet we agree with Benedict that the origin 
of allantoin should not be regarded as settled. In the Dalmatian 
dog, the origin of uric acid also might properly be considered an 
open question. From the standpoint of tissue metabolism, the 
finding of several times as much “endogenous” purine derivatives 
as in man, in animals whose creatinine excretion is of the same 
order as that of man, points to some important mi^^ing r imlr in 
the current, accepted concepts. Either the magnitude of purine 
metabolism in man is hidden by very extensive destructions of 
purine materials, or the purine derivatives, includir^ aUantoin, 
found in the urine of other mammals have a double origin, as in 
birds. 
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IV. 

Is the rate of uric acid destruction in other animals of sub¬ 
stantially the same order as the rate found in dogs? Are the 
specialized uric acid-absorbing powers of the kidney tissue and 
the impermeability of the other tissues a general characteristic 
of ali animals? It seems necessary to make some experiments 
bearing on these questions. 

The uric acid phase of protein metabolism must have under¬ 
gone some remarkable evolutionary changes during the transi¬ 
tion from the synthesis of uric acid still found in reptiles and 
birds, to the varsring degrees of uric acid destruction fouhd in 
different mammals. The power to destroy uric acid can be con¬ 
ceived as a process of comparatively recent origin, since it is 
always incomplete and since recessions such as in the Dalmatian 
hound can be found.®® The impermeability of the general tissues 
for uric acid and the special tirie acid-absorbing power of the 
kidney tissue, on the contrary, should be very old. This unique 
arrangement would clearly serve to promote the excretion of tiie 
synthesized uric acid, and therefore probably developed in re¬ 
sponse to the need for the removal of the large quantities of waste 
nitrogen represented by uric acid. The power to destroy the 
inescapable endogenous uric acid would naturally develop at a 
later stage and on the basis of conditions created during the 
period of uric acid synthesis—^namely the general impermeability 
of the tissues and the special absorbing power of the kidneys— 
and therefore might be localized either in the kidneys or where 
we seem to find it, in the blood. The very incompleteness of the 
destruction indicates that it does not occur where the uric acid 
is produced—^within the cells of all tissues. The high speed 
of uric acid destruction which we have found in ^he dog could 
scarody fail to destroy every trace of endogenous uric acid, if 
the destroying agency were available where the uric acid is 
formed. Yet many dogs do excrete uric acid. 

The natural normal distribution of uric acid in birds is of more 
than ordinary interest in connection with this discussion. 

In our experiments with ducks we have determined the uric 
acid in whole blood instojwi of in the plasma. In th^ animals, 

Onslow. H.. Biochem. J.. 1923. xvii. 334. 564. 
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the uric acid is usually higher in whole blood than in the 
plasma. The blood of ducks contains 6 to 8 mg. of uric 
acid per 100 cc., or 75 to 100 per cent more than normal human 
blood. With such high constant levels of circulating uric 
acid there is every opportimity for it to diffuse into the general 
tissues, if such diffusion could normally occur. Our accom¬ 
panying figures for duck muscles (Table XVIII) show that these 
contain from less than 1 to 2.5 mg. of uric acid. These figures 
are substantially identical with the corresponding values obtained 
from the muscles of normal dogs, whose blood is nearly free 
from uric acid. In birds we have, therefore, readily accessible 
material on the basis of which any one can easily satisfy himself 

TABLE xvm. 

Indicating: Synthesis of Uric Acid in the Liver of Birds^ No Diffusion of 
Uric Add irUo Muscle, and Great Accumulation of Uric Acid in the 
Kidneys, 


■ Uric add per 100 cc. (or 100 gm.). 


Duck No. 

Whole blood. 

Muscle. 

Kidney. 

Liver. 


m3. 


m3. 

mj. 

1 

7.3 

<1 

lOO ■ 

22.2 

6 

6.6 

2 

60 

22. 

7 

6.8 

2.5 

57 

18.4 

8 

6.2 

1.7 

63.5 

26.2 


tbat uric acid is not subject to free distribution between blood 
and tissues. The uric acid in the muscles, according to our inters 
pretation, is only the uric acid actually produced there and bears 
1K> rdarion to the uric acid content of the circulating blood. The 
xoic acid produced in muscles must, of course, get out, but it 
sets out not by difiusian, but by excretion—down hill excretion 
into the blood in the case of most mammals, but up hill excretion 
in the case of birds, and probably also in the case of man. 

The uric acid values for our duck kidneys, 57 to 100 mg. per 
100 gm., are nearly as large as the average accumulations found 
in the kidneys <rf d<^ immediately after uric acid injections of 
iOO nc^. per kilo. In the ducks there has been no sudden infliix 
of uric acid or excessive concentration in blood. The uric acid 
accumulations in the kidn^ prove conclusively that these 
accumulations are due to a specialized active power on the part 
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of kidney tissues to abstract and retain uric acid. To save 
space we have omitted many injection experiments with dogs, 
but it may be stated here that we have obtained even higher 
accumulations in the kidneys of dogs (160 mg.) by means of 
continuous injections, at rates so slow that the uric acid concen¬ 
tration in the blood never rose above 14 mg. per 1(K) cc. of plasma. 
The seemingly useless power to abstract uric acid discovered in 
the kidneys of dogs is revealed in ducks as a normal, active, 
useful function. The significance of the same uric acid-absorb¬ 
ing power in the kidneys of dogs is, therefore, clear enough. It 
is a dormant power which has not deteriorated because of long 
disuse and therefore is probably a fundamental, characteristic 
property of kidney tissue. 

The high uric acid figures obtained for the uric acid in the duck 
livers, 18.4 to 26.2 mg., are also distinctly illuminating. These 
values are several times as high as the corresponding figure 
obtained from the livers of dogs, just as they should be, in the 
light of the fact, established by Minkowski, that the uric acid 
synthesis in birds occurs mainly or exclusively in the liver. The 
figures support our conclusion that the uric acid found by analysis^ 
of any fresh tissue (except the kidney) is chiefly determined by 
the speed of uric acid production in that tissue and is practically 
independent of the concentration in the blood. 

The experiments so far recorded certainly show that it is quite 
impossible to apply to uric acid the concept of free and prompt, 
distribution within the animal body, and this absence of distri¬ 
bution cannot very well be explained except on the basis of im¬ 
permeability on the part of living tissues. The resistance of 
living tissue to uric acid can be overcome to a certain extent by 
means of high and sustained xiric acid pressure. We have found 
some evidence showing a limited breakdown of the resistance to 
uric acid in dogs by means of continuous uric acid injections— 
with the help of the Woodyatt pump. And we have again en¬ 
countered this phenomenon in , our experiments with ducks. In 
a uric acid-producing animal like the duck there is no reason to 
expect any destruction of uric acid and we have not made any 
injection experiments. It did seem worth while, however, to 
try to see what happens when the excretion of uric acid is pre¬ 
vented. The kidneys of birds are so situated that it is practically 
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impossible to remofve them without altogether too serious muti¬ 
lation of the animal. But the ureters can be exposed, readily 
enou^, mid l^tured, through their opening into the cloaca 
without otherwise opening the animal. Birds stand ether better 
than d<^ and the operation is a rii^t one. Within a few minutes 
after such an .operation the birds are seemii^y as lively as be¬ 
fore. But the operated birds do not live very long, usually 1^ 
than 24 hours. It seems to us probable that th^ are killed by 
the rapidly accumulating uric acid. 

The following data obtained from Duck S will serve to show 
why we surest that the operated animals die from the effects 
of the accumulating uric acid. 

The operation was performed at 9.30 to 10.30 in the evening. 
At 9.15 a preliminary sample of blood was taken from the wing 
veins. It contained 8.8 mg. of uric acid per 100 cc. At 11 a.m. 
the foUowii^ morning (interval 13 hours) the animal was bled 
through the ju^ilar vein and kOled. This blood contained 224 
mg. of uric acid per 100 cc.! (Old statements and calculations 
concerning the solubility of uric acid and urates in blood do not 
seem to apply to circulating blood.) 

The other iiric acid values were 



mg. 

Sadney....... 

354 

Muscle... 

30.2 

..... 

101 



We have made a number of experiments of different kinds 
wirii ducks (and have obtained up to 400 mg. uric acid per 
100 cc. of blood) but we confine ourselves here to the experiment 
recorded in Table XIX. The figures there given furnish an 
adequate picture the rate of uric acid accumulation in the 
tdood of birds after ]%iture of the ureters. The Mdne]^ in this 
ease, as well as in other similar experiments, did not take up much 
additional uric add. In experiments of such diort duration, the 
kidney continues to excrete uric acid into the pelvis and attached 
siramp of the ureter. The picture obtained is to this extent dif- 
UseaA bxiax what woGdd be obtained from complete removal of 
il^ ksdneys. 
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TABIE XIX. 

Showing Rapid Accurmdcaion of Uric Add after Ligature of Ureters; Also 
Some Diffusion of Uric Add into Muscle, 


Hemaxks. 


1 

Blood. 

Muscle. 

Kid¬ 

ney. 

Liver, 

Blood taken before ligating ureters. 

" “ 2 hrs. after ligature of ureters_ 

u u ^ <i « it u it 

mj, 

6.4 

45 

83 

mg. 


mg. 

u it ^ a it it it it 

111 

9.1 

98 

50.5 


In another similar experiment the uric acid in the blood was 
8.6 mg. before the ligatures were applied to the ureters. 3| 
hours later, when the duck was killed, we obtamed the following 
uric acid values. 


Blood... 

mg, 

102 

Kidney.... 

119 

Muscle. 

11.5 

Liver....... 

54 



Sustained pressure of abnormally hi^ uric acid levels in the 
blood does, therefore, seem to force the muscles to take up uric 
acid, up to concentrations equal to from 8 to 15 per cent of that 
in the blood. 

While the main purpose of the experiments recorded in this 
section has been to supplement the distribution studies made on 
dogs, it has seemed to us important also to ascertain whether 
the dog’s capacity for destro 3 dng uric acid is exceptionally great 
or of the same order as in other animals which eliminate allantoin. 
Practically the only available literature bearing on this question 
is represented by Hunter’s ^^uricolytic index” studies. The 
validity of this index depends on the validity of the theory that 
allantoin is produced only throi^ the breakdown of nudein 
material, and this theory seems to be completely diattered by 
the uric acid and allantoin excretions of Dalmatian dogs as wdl 
as by the fact that the sdlantoin excretion in most other aaimals 
is unreasonably large. The uricolytic index of tire dog is ^ 
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and of the goat 92, according to Hunter. The uric acid-destroy¬ 
ing power of the herbivorous goat should, therefore, be verj 
nearly as great as that of the carnivorous dog. 

Our first injection experiment with a goat, Table XX, showed 
at once that the uric acid-destroying power of this animal is en¬ 
tirely different from that of the ordinary dog. hours after 
the injection, the blood plasma contained 9.5 mg. of uric acid; 
had we dealt with a dog the fi^e would have been about 2 mg. 
And at the end of 4 hours the plasma contained 1.3 mg., and this 
notwithstanding the fact that much uric acid was excreted. One 


TABLE XX. 

Showing that the Destruction of Injected Uric Acid in the Goat Is Nearly 
Like That of the Dalmatian Hound, 

Goat 1. Weight 13 kilos. 


1. Administered 300 cc. of water by stomach tube. 

2. 1st urine by catheter (28 cc.). 

3. blood—plasma. 


4. Injected 100 mg. uric acid per kilo (1,300 mg.). 

5. 2nd blood ( 4 min. after injection) per 100 cc. plasma. 

45.6 

6. 3rd “ (20 “ 

it 

u 

) 

« 100 “ ‘‘ . 

21.0 

7. 4th “ (li hrs. 

« 

u 

) 

« 100 ** “ . 

9.5 

8. 5th « ( 4 « 

« 

<c 

) 

« 100 “ . 

1.3 

9. 2nd urine ( 1 hr. 

<c 

u 

) 

« 68 . 

370 

la Sid " (3i hrs. 



) 

« 150 “. 

352 

11. 4th “ (6 “ 


u 

) 

« 142 **. 

58 

Total uric acid excretion in 6 hrs,, 60 per cent. 

780 


Uric add. 


mg. 

Trace. 

< 0.1 


never can tell beforehand whether a given animal will excrete 
any urine after the injection of as much as 100 mg. of uric acid 
per kilo of body weight. It all depends on how much the kidney 
Js injured. In the case of dogs the excretion is immaterial 
because of the rapid destruction. 

In our introductoiy remarks at the banning of this section 
we referred to the impermeability of the general tissues for uric 
acid and the accompanying uric acid-absorbing power of the 
Iddneys as an e05.eient arrangement for promoting the excretion of 
Uric add—an arrangement which, therefore, probably originated 
when uric add was the chief nitrogenous wast^ nmdnni- 
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would scarcely expect to find support for this interpretation by 
a study of the goat. A remarkable illustration of the efficiency 
of the arrangement is, however, given in Table XXI. No less 
than 50 per cent of the injected uric acid was eliminated in 1 hour! 
We doubt whether even urea could find such rapid elimination, 
yet, of all the waste products uric acid is considered the most 
difficult to excrete. 

Because of the rapid excretion encountered in this experiment, 
the destruction of uric acid was necessarily small. The total 
endogenous uric acid excretion of the animal amounted to about 


TABLE XXI. 

Showing 50 Per Cent Elimination of Injected Uric Acid in 1 Hour, 
Goat 2. Weight 23 kilos. 

Uric acid. 
mg. 


1. Catheterized and given 300 cc. of water. 


2. 1st blood 





<0.4 

3. Injected 2,300 mg. uric acid in 3 min. 


4. 2nd blood ( 5 min. after injection) per 100 cc. plasma . 

43.4 

5. 3rd “ 

(30 “ 

« 

C( 

) 100 “ “ . 

16.8 

6. 4th “ 

(li hrs. 

« 

it 

) “100“ “ . 

4.6 

7. 5th “ 

(2i « 


tt 

) « 100 « “ .... 

2.0 

8. 6th 

(3i “ 

« 

u 

) « 100 “ “ . 

1.1 

9. 2nd urine ( 1 hr. 

U 

tt 

) 160 cc . 

1,1^ 

10. 3rd “ 

(2i hrs. 

u 

te 

) 55 . : . 

332 

11.4th “ 

(5i « 

It 

tt 

) 55 «... . 

167 

12. 6th « 

(7i “ 

it 

tt 

) 27 “ . 

41 

13. 6th “ 


tt 

tt 

) 430 “ . 

135 


Total uric acid recovered 73 per cent. 


140 mg. per 24 hours, and the total recovery of injected uric 
acid was about 73 per cent. (The urines were all collected by 
eatheteriaation.) 

In order to obtain a smnewhat more dependable basis for com¬ 
parison, on the one hand between the goat and the Dalmatian 
dog, and on the other, between these and our human subjects 
we injected only 20 mg. of uric acid per kilo of body weight into 
another goat. Of the 272 mg. injected, 207 mg., 76 per cent, 
were excreted in 1 hour and 55 minutes. During the next 3 hours, 
another 30 mg., 11 per cent, were obtained, givmg a total re- 
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covery of 87 per cent. From the Dalmatian dog we obtained a 
total recovery of 80 per cent. 

The next experiment, recorded in Table XXII, may be taken 
to iUusfcrate the rate of uric acid destruction in the goat, because 
in this case the injected uric acid caused nearly complete cessa¬ 
tion of urine excretion. From the different uric acid figures for 
the blood plasma it is perfectly dear that the Tnari-miiTn uric 
acid-destroying power of the goat is of an entirely different order 
from that of the dog. We cannot assume that the diminiglimg 
uric acid concentrations give a perfectly correct picture of the 
rate of destruction. The sustained hi^ concentrations may 


TABLE xxn. 

Showing True Rate of Uric Acid Destruction in the Goat, Also Temporary 
Nephritic Retention (Approximate Anuria), 


Goat 3. Weight 10.2 kilos. Uric acid injected 1,020 mg. 


‘Time between itajectwm and 
takmg of blood. 

UiicaGid 
per 100 cc. 
plasma. 

Non- 
protein N 
per 100 oc. 
plasma. 




mg. 

mg. 

1. Before injection. 

0.2 

24.3 

2. 5 min. after injection.. 

48.4 

38.4 

3. 30 “ 

4t 

it 

24.4 

37.8 

4. lihTS. 

U 

U 

15.0 

41.7 

5. 3i « 

U 

U 

11.8 

42.6 

6. 4i “ 

« 

u 

8.2 

45.3 

7. 7} « 

«< 

u 

5.0 

55.2 

8. 24 « 

u 

it 

1.9 

99.8 

9. 48 « 

it 

it 

1.3 

146 


Remarks. 


Only 4 cc. of urine 
obtained by pre¬ 
liminary catheteri¬ 
zation, and only 
about 35 cc. were 
obtained during 
the first 22 hrs. af¬ 
ter the injection. 


Kave forced the general tissues to take up armiPthing Also, 
tl» iwelimimiy filling and subsequent emptying of the kidneys 
m^t modify to a considerable extent the concentration of the 
circulating uric acid. In dogs, the Mdn^s take up their maxi- 
nnim during the injection, but the TnaYimnnn obtainable from the 
dog kidney need not be its real maximum—because of the ex- 
oeed^y rapid destruction in the blood. In the goat the situa- 
tfeo k different. In mie experiment where we injected 1(K) mg 
of usM ai^ per kilo the first kidney was removed 2 minutes after 
Bie nqeetion; it oontained 138 mg. of uric add per 100 gtp., or 
the same as ooneigxmding values obtainable from d^. 
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But the second kidney, removed 1 minutes after the first, con¬ 
tained 274 mg., twice as much, and far more than we have ever 
found in dogs. The second kidney was still taking up uric acid 
when removed, because the arterial blood passing into it just 
before the excision contained more uric acid than the venous 
blood, taken at the same time. The fall in the circulating uric 
acid from 48.4 to 24.4 mg. during the 25 minutes which elapsed 
between the second and thii:d blood analyses in Experiment XXIT 
does not signify, therefore, that substantially one-half of the uric 
acid had been destroyed during the interval. The fact that the 
uric acid was destroyed relatively very rapidly at the beginning 
and then more and more slowly is, however, quite clear. In the 
goat, as in the dog, the speed of the uric acid destruction is pri¬ 
marily determined by the circulating concentration. It will be 
observed that the uric acid concentration in the plasma fell only 
from 1.9 to 1.3 mg. durii^ the second 24 hour period. This 
means only that at such concentrations of circulating uric acid 
the goat is just able to destroy uric acid as fast as it is produced 
through the breakdown of purine material. But under nonnal 
conditions goats carry only about one-tenth as high a concentra¬ 
tion of circulating uric acid. Normally the goat, therefore, 
probably destroys very little 'uric acid. 

^^Uricase may be regarded as a liver ferment” (Jones®®) but 
for the preparation of uricolytic extracts the ox kidney seems to 
be used. If by any chance the goat kidney diould be as efidcient 
as the ox kidney is believed to be, then the removal of this organ 
should materially affect the rate of uric acid destruction. For 
this reason both kidneys were removed from Goat 6 before we 
injected the uric acid. Further, by this procedure is eliminated 
the one place of excessive uric acid accumulation, and we were 
curious to see whether the effect would not be to raise materially 
the level of circulating uric acid produced by the injection of 100 
mg. per kilo of body weight. The results of this experiment are 
given in Table XXIII. The kidneys were removed under aseptic 
conditions, because we intended to follow the rate of non-protein 
nitrogen accumulation. The animal recovered well from the 
ether and the operation. 

w Jones, W., Nucleic acids; their chemi^ properties and physiolc^cal 
conduct, London, 2nd edition, 1920. 
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TABLE XXni. 

Showing Rate of Uric Acid Destruction and of Nitrogen Accumulation in the 
Goat after Double Nephrectomy, 


Goat 5. Weight 23 kilos. Uric acid injected 2,300 mg. 


Time between uric acid injection 
and taking of blood. 

Uric acid 
per 100 ec. 
plasma. 

Non- 
IMPotemN 
per 100 cc. 
plasma. 

Bemarks. 



my. 

mg. 


1. Before injection.-. -. 

0.5 

58 

The uric acid was in- 

2. 5 min. after injection.... 

83.2 

87 

jected about 2} hrs. 

3. “ 


52.0 

84 

after the removal of 

4. hrs. 

It It 

37.6 

75.5 

both kidneys. The 

5. 3i 

tt u 

25.4 

77.5 

high original non- 

6. 7i “ 

a it 

13.6 

95.2 

protein N (58 mg.) 

7. 20 “ 


3.2 

120 

is due to unfinished 

S. 24 “ 


2.3 

129 

recovery from a 

9. 2 days 


1.1 1 

168 

previous uric acid 

10. 3 “ 

tt tt 

1.1 1 

246 

injection. 

11. 4 « 

U it 

1.2 

264 


12, 6 « 

tt tt 

1.3 

306 


13. 7 “ 

tt tt 

1.2 

366 


14. 8 

tt tt 

1.2 

420 


15, 11 “ 

tt tt 

1.4 

534 


16. 12 " 

tt tt 

1.3 

552 


17. 13 “ « .... 

Died at the end of 13| days. 

1.8 

618 



About 3 hours after the operation a preliminary blood sample 
was taken and the urate injected (through the vein of the left 
hind leg). Subsequent samples of blood were then taken at 
exactly the same periods as in the preceding experiment so as 
to get strictly comparable values both for the distribution and 
for the rate of d^ruction. Some corresponding uric acid values 
for Goats 3 and 5 are as follows: 


5mln. 

30 min. 

l}his. 

hrs. 

4ihrs. 

7ihis. 

24hz8. 

48.4 

83.2 

mg. 

24.4 

52.0 

mg. 

15.0 

37.6 

mg. 

11.8 

25.4 

mg. 

8.2 

20.4 

mg. 

6.0 

13.6 

mg. 

1.9 

2.3 
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Tbe significance of the kidneys as a special reservoir for uric 
add stands out clear and unmistakable. It is to be noted that 
the kidneys of Goat 3 must have held fast to absorbed uric acid 
for many hours—^indeed even at the end of 24 hours those kidneys 
must still have had some uric acid left. Yet at any one period 
the destruction of uric acid as meas^d by the rate of diminution 
in the blood is greater in Goat 5. These data do not exclude 
the possibility that some uric acid destruction occurred within 
the kidneys of Goat 3. To secure definite information on this 
point it would be necessary to repeat the experiment until another 
goat responded to the uric acid injection with approximately 
complete anuria and then determine the uric acid content of the 
kidneys or 24 hours after the injection. 

In one experiment, in which nearly complete anuria occurred, 
we have obtained some additional data proving that the kidneys 
of goats actually do retain uric acid for a long time. The goat 
used in this experiment weighed 26 kilos, and was ^ven 2,000 
mg. of uric acid intravenously. The first kidney was removed 
16 minutes after the end of a 4 minute injection. It contained 
154 mg. of uric acid per 100 gm. At the end of 5 hours the last 
sample of blood was taken and the second kidney was removed. 
The plasma contained 2.5 mg. of uric acid while from the kidney 
we obtained no less than 228 mg. per 100 gm. It is clear that 
the second kidney of this goat held fast to the absorbed uric 
acid far more tenaciously than do the kidneys of dogs and it 
seems reasonable to assume that the difference is due to the 
incomparably greater speed of uric acid destruction in the blood 
of the dog. 

In the light of these results it would, of course, be interesting 
to know whether the uricolysis experiments applied to the kidn^ 
of oxen would give negative results with the kidneys of goats. 
But we have become more and more skeptical as to the vaKdity 
of conclusions concerning metabolism processes based on re¬ 
actions demonstrated by means of tissue extracts. We would 
recall in this connection the rapid transformation of the urea 
of excised muscles into ammonium salts.*’ 

Goat 5 lived almost exactly 2 weeksafterthedoublenephrectomy. 
The animal ate liberally of hay and oats for about 1 week and 

Gad Andresen, K. L., Bioehem. Z., 1921, cxvi, 266. 
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carbonate accumulated in the blood. The equilibriTun. 
between the production and the destruction of uric acid became 
stationary at about 1.2 mg . per 100 cc. of plasma, but rose to 
1.8 mg. the day before the a.nimal died. The creatinine content 
of llie plasma rose in 4 days to 29 mg., and in 6 days to 42 mg., 
and then became stationaitf^t the latter hgure. At this level 
we have seemingly encountered another equilibrium—^between 
the production and the destruction (or alteration) of creatinine. 

A few data obtainetii from a cat and some rabbits are worth 
recording to show tfiat the distribution of uric acid is probably 
of the same ort^ in all animals. A cat and a rabbit were given 
intravenously 100 mg. of uric acid per kilo of body weight. 4 
minutes after the injection blood was taken and 2 minutes later 
the animals were killed and the tissues taken for analysis. The 
uric acid values obtained were as follows: 



Blood. 

Muscle. 

Eidney. 

lives. 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Cat... 

18 

4.6 

62 

14 

Babbit. 

38 

3.7 

66 

12 


Ihese figures show that the distribution of injected uric acid 
is substantially similar in the cat and rabbit ^ in the dog and 
the goat. They also indicate that the speed of uric acid destruc¬ 
tion is of about the same order in the cid) as in the dog while the 
destruction in the rabbit is very much slower—probably of about 
the same order as in the goat. 

Ite fact that the cat and ihe dog rirow very rapid destruction 
uric acid tritiie ihe rabbit and goat reveal a very slow process 
indksates, of course, that rapid destruction is a characteristie 
of camivoroiffi anfmals. 

As our supply goats was rather limited we have used rabbits 
for flie ^(fy of one <w two additional questions of considerable 
hnpmtanee. The main question may be stated as foUo^ra: The 
uric add-abeorbing power of Mdnqy tissue represents a normal, 
aottTO fimction in bartb. Is ihe same power completely dormant 
in Dth» animals? Is the normal excretion of endogenous uric 
adld by h^dfivonns animals accomplished on the basis of ihe 
uria add eonom^atioiffi in their blood plasmas without ai^ 
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preliminary concentration of uric acid in the kidney tissue? 
This is manifestly an important question in connection with 
attenpts to explain just how kidneys accomplish excretion. 
The current view that excretion occurs on the basis of the cir¬ 
culating waste products without intermediary concentration 
in absorbing kidney cells may be entirely erroneous. Folin 
and Berglund have suggested that the excretion of sugars is 
probably determined by the concentration in the kidney tissue 
rather than by the concentration in the blood. This line of 
reasoning should be especially applicable to the common waste 
products, and particularly to uric acid, since we now know that 
kidney cells really possess a specialized power of absorbing this 
waste product. 

Uric acid determinations in normal rabbits should show whether 
uric acid excretion is accomplished by filtration plus subsequent 
water absorption or whether a preliminary concentration in 
the kidneys analogous to that of birds may be involved. 

From two normal rabbits the following uric acid values were 
obtained. 

Plasma. Muscle. Kidney. 


wg, I mg, mg. 


Rabbit 2. 1.1 1.4 3.4 


“ 3... 0.9 1.2 2.8 


We do not take the position that these uric acid figures defi¬ 
nitely prove that the rabbit kidneys have absorbed and con¬ 
centrated circulating acid just as the duck kidn^ were doing, 
but the values obtained certainly are in harmony with such an 
interpretation. Rabbit plasma contains distinctly more uric 
acid th^ the plasma of the goat. According to our point 
view tiiese hi^er levels in the rabbit signify that the rabbit 
excretes uric acid less efficiently than the goat and the difference 
manifestly can be due to a somewhat inferior responsiveness 
on the part of the uric acid-absorbing power of rabbit kidneys. 
This phase of the uric acid problem could not have been anticipated 
until we had begun to rehfize that herbivorous animal s probal^ 
destroy very little endogenous uric acid and by l^t time most 
of the work reported in this paper had been completed. Before 
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making a comprehensive study of the relative concentrations 
of uric acid in normal kidneys it probably will be necessary to 
determine whether the uric acid color reaction made directly 
on the kidney extracts is sufficiently specific for this more exacting 
purpose. 

In order to prove that the kidneys of herbivorous animals 
as a matter of fact do function as a place of storage and con¬ 
centration for uric acid under conditions which are not far re¬ 
moved from the normal, we have injected very small quantities 
of uric acid. Into Rabbits 4 and 5, weighing about 2.5 Idlos, 
we injected 5 and 10 mg., respectively, and then waited 1 hour 
before killing the animals. The uric acid values obtained were as 
follows: 


i 

Plaama. 

Muscle. 

Kidney. 


m3. 

mo. 

mg. 

Rabbit 4. 

1.6 

1.4 

4.2 

“ 5. 

2.4 

1.6 

6.9 


It is to be noted that in each of these rabbits, as also in the 
preceding two strictly normal ones, the uric acid concentration 
in the kidneys is just about three times as great as the concentrar 
tion in the blood plasma. While we recognize that the uric 
acid content of normal kidneys stands in need of more investigation 
there is no doubt in our minds as to the significance of the uric 
acid values found in the kidneys of these four rabbits. 

Because the circulating unc acid levels in our rabbits were 
several times as high as those of our goats it seemed worth while 
to sacrifice one normal goat in order to get a picture of the uric 
acid distribution between blood, kidneys, and muscles of this 
animal. The analytical results obtained are as follows : 



m^. 

Piasma. 

0 4 

Muscle. 

1 0 

Kidaev. 

A ,\J 

3.4 




In connection with the absorbing power of kidneys it remains 
to be stated that all the kidney analyses reported in this paper 
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were made on the cortex. For uric acid we have also looked 
into the question of its distribution between the cortex and the 
medulla and in the dog we have found even more uric acid in 
the p 3 nrainids than in the cortex. Our first attempts to make 
such regional analyses were not very satisfactory, because the 
removal of the capsule and the opening of a highly edematous 
kidney involves unavoidable loss of much fluid. By first ligating 
the pedicle and then freezing solid (—15®C.) the whole kidney, 
with its capsule, perfect separation of medulla and cortex without 
any loss of liquid was accomplished. 

The results obtained from such analyses have not been of 
exactly the same order in the goat as in the dog. The analy¬ 
ses of the goat’s kidneys referred to on page 411 included sepa¬ 
rate analyses of cortex and medulla. The first kidney contained 
a concentration of 154 mg. of uric acid in the cortex and 166 
mg. in the medulla. The second kidney, taken 5 hours later, 
gave a uric acid concentration in the cortex of 228 mg., and the 
same value, 232 mg., for the medulla. On the other hand, from 
a dog kidney, removed 2 minutes after a rapid injection, the 
frozen cortex gave 124 mg,, per 100 gm., and the frozen medulla, 
312 mg. 

The specific uric acid-absorbing power of kidneys revealed 
in this paper suggests, of course, the possibility that other waste 
products may be subjected to a similar preliminary concentration 
process. Important as the question is in relation to interpretar 
tions of the kidney function we confine ourselves here to one 
brief statement, based on half a dozen different experiments: 
The kidneys absorb both urea and creatinine from the circulating 
blood, but the resultmg concentration within the cortex of the 
kidneys is relatively small—rarely amounting to more than twice 
that in the corresponding blood plasma. 


v. 

Many of the experiments reported in this section were made 
before we had done any work on animals. It was only because 
the results obtained from our human subjects clearly indicated 
a very imperfect distribution of the injected uric acid to the 
tissues that we finally decided to inquire whether the distribution 
ascertainable in dogs could supply the needed information. How 
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much of the infonoation gathered from our e3q)erimeiit® with 
aTiimftlR will prove directly applicable to the uric acid problem 
as it pertains to man is perhaps not for us to say, or for any one 
to say, at the present time, but the disciission here presented 
reflects, necessarily, a point of view which could not have been 
formulated on the basis of experiments with human subjects^ 
alone. 

Intravenoiis injections in man of from 0.5 to 2 gm. of uric add 
in the form of almost neutral lithium urate solutions represent 
a comparatively simple and safe procedure. The uric acid was 
purified by several reciystallizations, and was sterilized by dry 
heat (110°C., 2hours) before being dissolved bymeansofseparately 
sterilized water and lithium carbonate solution. 0.4 gm. of 
lithium carbonate is adequate for the solution of 1 gm. of uric 
acid at OO^C. These solutions were alwajre made immediately 
before the mjection. The lithium carbonate under these condi¬ 
tions destroys no uric acid, and, at least in the quantities used, 
has none of the toxic properties of piperazine. Since uric acid 
solutions of the required degree of concentration, 1 to 2 per cent, 
can be prepared by the help of lithium carbonate, it is unfortunate 
that piperazine, with its confusing superimposed effects, was 
ever introduced in connection with the administration of uric 
acid. 

In most of our experiments we have injected approximately 
22 mg. per kilo of body weight (10 mg. per pound). This is not 
a very laiige aomunt. If it were actively taken up by the tissues, 
as are the amino acids, the residuum left in the blood should sink 
to a few tenths of a milligr aTn above the initial level. On the 
other hand, if the distribution were like that of urea, we might 
fairiy expect to be left with an increase in the blood plasma of 
not less t^n 2, nor more than 4, mg. at the end of the necessary 
short distribution period. If either of these two possibilities 
had been found to correspond to the experimental facts we doubt¬ 
less should have increased the uric acid dosage in later experiments; 
bidi, as it turned out, the amounts given are more than ample 
to secure unmistakable analytical figures, both for blood and 
for urine, and huger doses would only increase the danger of 
in^uiy to the subjects. 

A preliminaiy experiment made with only 0.5 gm. of uric acid 
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had, in fact, diown' that we would encounter no difficulties in 
the way of finding accumulations of uric acid in the blood. In 
this case, the second sample of blood was drawn from one arm 
while the urate solution was still running into the veins of the 
other, but this precaution was entirely unnecessary. The sub¬ 
ject, H.B-d, was on a mixed, but purine-free and low nitrogen, 
diet throughout the 3 weeks duration of the experiment, and in 
the course of this period received two 2 gm. injections of uric 
acid, in addition to the preliminary 0.5 gm. injection. The 
last injection was accompanied by the administration of atophan. 
The main experiment in which 2 gm. of uric acid were injected 
is recorded m Table XXIV. 

The figures there shown reveal most vividly the imexpected 
results obtainable from intravenous injections of uric acid in man. 
In this case the uric acid of the blood plasma rose from 5.6 mg., 
immediately before the injection, to 22.4 mg., immediately after— 
an increase of 16.8 mg. It may be remarked that such levels 
for the uric acid content of blood very nearly equal the highest 
figures obtained for the latest stages of nephritis. During the 
foUowicg 10 minute period, allowed for tbe establishment of 
equilibrium between blood and tissues, the level in the plasma 
fell only 2.2 mg.—^to 20.2 mg. This subject weighing ^ kilos 
should have had about 4 liters of plasma, and this plasma contained 
224 mg. of uric acid before the injection, 896 mg. at the end of 
the injection, and 808 mg. at the end of another 10 minutes. 
In other words, during the first 10 minutes, counting from the 
b^iiming of the injection, 1,328 mg. of the administered 2,000 
mg. of uric acid had been removed from the blood, while durii^ 
the second 10 minute period only 88 mg. were removed—and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that the level in the plasma at 
the end of that period still stood at the extraordinary figure of 
20.2 mg. per 100 cc. 

These figures clearly sbow that the available tissue reservoir 
for uric acid in man is extremely limited. The absorption of 
1.3 gm. of uric acid by the tissues of this nian wei^iing 88 kilos 
clearly resulted in a strain on their absorptive capacity. The 
dktribution of 1.3 gm. to 50 kilos of tissue material would mean 
an average absorption of only 2.6 mg. per 100 gm. of ti^ue. 
Variations greater than that are found in the plasma of normal 



Showing Prolonged Retention in Blood and 47 Per Cent Loss (Destruction) of Injected Uric Acid. 
Subject H. B-d. Age 36 years; weight 88 kilos. 
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men under ordinary conditions. To us it seems quite unreason¬ 
able to assume that the major human tissues should normally 
be so nearly saturated with uric acid that they cannot take up 
a few extra milligrams per 100 gm. We conclude rather that 
the taking up of uric acid, or the holding of uric acid, is not 
normally a function of the major tissues of man. To draw any 
other conclusion would involve the assumption that the distri¬ 
bution of uric acid in man is fundamentally different from the 
distribution found in animals. The conclusion that muscles 
do not take up uric acid does not imply that all the uric acid 
which has disappeared from the blood has found lodgement 
in the kidneys. We have seen that the resistance of the muscles 
to uric acid is not so absolute and complete but that they can 
be forced to take up some uric acid in response to the sustained 
pressure of very high concentrations in the blood. We assume 
that in this respect human tissues do not differ materially from 
the tissues of other animals. 

Our hypothesis that injected uric acid cannot escape into 
the bulky general tissues (muscles) is not based only on the high 
levels remaining in the plasma after a relatively short distribution 
period. The extraordinary length of time during which those 
levels remain very high is even more significant. During the 
first 38 minutes after the injection the subject of Table XXIV 
eliminated uric acid at the rate of 286 mg. per hour, yet at the 
end of 1 hour the uric acid in the plasma stood at 13.1 mg., and 
at the end of 3 hours it stood at 11.8 mg. The fall of 1.3 mg. 
during the intervening 2 hour period can manifestly be due to 
the excretion. At the end of 27 hours the uric acid concentration 
was 8.7 mg,, a level which we might reasonably have expected 
to find within 10 minutes after the injection. Even at the end 
of another day the uric acid was unmistakably high, 6.3 mg., 
instead of the initial value of 5.6 mg. 

From the uric acid figures cited, it is clear that a single moderate 
intravenous injection of uric acid in man will produce uric acid 
levels in the blood which are unexpectedly high as well as un¬ 
expectedly persistent. How do these higher levels affect the 
uric acid excretion? How much is ultimately recovered in the 
urine? How mudi, if any, is destroyed? 
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The subject had been on a purine-free diet containing only 
30 gm. of protein for over a week before the uric acid injection, 
and during that period the 24 hour, as well as many hourly, 
imc acid eliminations had been determined. In response to 
the injected uric acid the hourly uric acid output rose promptly 
from 21 to 286 nag., while the tiric acid in the plasma rose from 
5.6 mg. to a maximum of at least 22.4 mg., and again sank— 
probably to something like 16 mg. This high speed of elimination 
lasted only for a few minutes. The second urine, representing 
50 minutes, revealed a rapid fall in the excretion, the averse 
for this period being 120 mg. per hour. The third urine (57 
nainute period) represents nearly the same uric acid concentration 
in the plasma as the preceding period, yet the hourly excretion 
is only 82 mg.—a fall of 38 mg. During the n^ht (12 to 8 a.m.) 
the average excretion was 38 mg. per hour. The total extra uric 
acid excreted during the first 21 hours amounted to 37.4 per cent 
of that injected. The 2nd day (24 hours) yielded 10.6 per cent 
more, and the 3rd, 5 per cent—53 per cent in all. 

It is possible that the next two 24 hour urines also contained 
traces of “extra ” uric add, but the figures obtained do not warrant 
any such assmnption, and the point is immaterial, for, at all 
events, it could ^ only a matter of a few milligrams. It is clear 
that in this experiment only about one-half of the injected uric 
acid was recovered. The other half disappeared. So far as 
we can see it is not {>ossible to interpret this disappearance ex¬ 
cept on the bads of destruction. 

The %ures recorded in Table XXV are, m all essential respects, 
substantially identical with those discussed in connection with 
Table XXIV. Tl» subject, C.D-k, weighed less—67 kilos, 
and ^ amount of uric add injected was, therefore, only 1,450 
n^., instead dt 2 gm. The following points may be noted. Ihe 
uric add levels in the blood at the end of 10 minutes, as well 
a» immediatdy after the injection, were within 2 mg. of the 
eQrxee|x>iiding figures obtained from H.B-d. It is rather fortunate 
that &ese two subjects, joint authors of this paper, gave so nearly 
identical values, notwithstanding their very difEerent wd^t» 
and physical ehaiacter^cs, because this fact removes the necessity 
of eooddmring whether we might not be dealing with suh^eds 
sdio are not strictly normal. Whether the subjects are strictly 



TABLE XXV. 

Showing Prolonged Eoleniion and 46 Per Cent Lose of Injected Uric Add, 
Subject Dr. D-k. Age 29 years; weight 67 kilos. 
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normal or not could not materially alter the significance of the 
results obtained, but the figures for the non-protein nitrogen 
of the blood show certainly that we were not dealing with subjects 
having abnormal nitrogen retentions. The point of normality 
is one which we mention here only because these two subjects, 
as a matter of fact, represent the highest degree of immediate 
uric acid accumulation which we have found. 

That the excessive height of uric acid level reached in these 
two subjects was not accidental is proved by the fact that each 
subject later received a second injection of the same quantity 
of uric acid (atophan experiments) as was used the first time, and 
in each case, the second experiment gave exactly the same early 
levels as had been obtained from the fii^st injection. One remark¬ 
able feature to be noted in Table XXV is that the uric acid level 
in the plasma was the same on the morning of the 2nd day after 
the injection as at th^ end of the first 21 hours (8 mg.). From 
this table one can also see, rather more clearly than from the 
first, that there is no close correspondence between the uric acid 
level in the plasma and the uric acid excretion. The hourly 
excretion just before the injection was 26 mg., the 1st night 
urine after the injection yielded only 21 mg. per hour, notwith¬ 
standing the continuing high level in the plasma. 

Another point to which attention might be called is the fall 
in the non-protein nitrogen following the uric acid injection. 
It fell steadily from 19.5 mg., the initial value, to 15.6 mg., about 
6 hours later. This depletion of the circulating non-protein 
nitrogen is presumably due to the excessive diuresis. Varying 
degrees of diuresis are always obtained from moderate urate 
injections, but only in some is it associated with a fall in the 
non-protein nitrogen. The diuresis is seemingly without effect 
on the uric acid excretion; but in nearly all cases the water ex¬ 
cretion is so abundant that the concentration of uric acid is less 
than 2 mg. per cc. of urine. Special experiments, involving 
copious water drinking, have confirmed our finding that “water 
diuresis” does not produce a more rapid excretion of the injected 
uric acid. The diuresis following uric acid injection most prob¬ 
ably should be regarded as a symptom of a transient injury to 
the kidneys. 

The fall in the non-protein nitrogen of this subject is par- 
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ticularly interesting from one point of view. In man, whose 
destruction of uric acid is of an entirely different order from that 
of dogs, the injection of 20 mg. per kilo of body weight might 
produce just as extensive accumulations in the kidneys as does 
the injection of five times as much in the case of dogs. And ac¬ 
companying such an accumulation there should then occur the 
same swellmg and the same temporaiy injury—^in short, a tempo¬ 
rary but, nevertheless, distinct ‘'nephritis.” The injection of 20 
mg. of uric acid per kilo does not seem to produce any nephritic 
symptoms in normal human subjects. Most of the subjects 
become somewhat sick for a few hours, some very much more 
than others, but in no normal person have we obtained any defi¬ 
nite signs, except the diuresis, of even a most temporary kidney 
injury. Whether the human kidney is especially resistant to the 
effects of an infiux of uric acid we do not know, but there is no 
reason to doubt that a given injection of uric acid per kilo of body 
weight should produce greater and more persistent accumulations 
in the kidneys in the case of man than in the case of the dog. The 
accumulation should be more like that of the goat. Too much 
stress probably should not be laid on our failure to find signs of a 
temporary injury. Here, as in the case of dogs, the surplus capacity 
of the kidneys is large, and considerable damage to the organs would 
have to be done before one could expect to find at least the S 3 map- 
toms of nitrogen retention, especially since the subjects were on a 
low protein diet. 

The uric acid excretion recorded in Table XXV is of the same 
order as in the first experiment. The total amount recovered 
in Experiment XXV cannot be calculated very exactly, because 
of uncertainty as to how much to allow for endogenous uric acid. 
The subject had been on the same purine-free diet as H. B-d, and 
for the same length of time. The average daily uric acid output 
was 461 mg. before the injection, yet during the 6 da 3 rs following 
the injection the output fell consistently until it was only 366 mg. 
The extra output of injected uric acid might perhaps be safely 
figured at 55 to 60 per cent; 36 per cent for the 1st day, 10 per 
cent for the 2nd, and about 10 per cent for the following 2 days. 
The significant fact to be noted is that, on the 4th day after in¬ 
jection, there was still some of the added uric acid circulating 
in the blood and contributing to the excretion. 
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In order to set forth the extraordinary variations occurring 
in different normal individuals with respect to injected uric acid, 
the reader’s attention is next called to the figures recorded in 
Tables XX\T and XXVII. The experimental conditions were 
the same as for the first two subjects, except that a little more 
carbohydrate food was taken. In all four cases, the diet was 
piuine-free and very low in protein. These two subjects gave 
substantially identical figures for the uric acid in the plasma at 
corr^ponding periods. In both cases we failed to find the initial 
very high concentrations recorded in Tables XXIV and XXV, 
but if we compare the levels existing at the end of about half an 
hour, all four are very much alike. 

Table XXTV = 13.1 mg.. Table XXV - 12.7 mg.. Table XXVI = 11.6 
mg., Table XXVII — 11.2 mg. 

Or if we subtract the uric acid present before the injection, so as 
to get the increases due to the added uric acid, we have the 
following. 

Table XXIV, 7.5 mg.; Table XXV, 7,3 mg.; Table XXVI, 6.6 mg.; 
Table XXVII, 6,8 mg. 

The plasma values found the following day are also very 
siiailar, the figures being 8.7, 8, 7.8, and 7.2 mg., respectively. 
The differences encountered in the elimination, and therefore 
also in the disappearance (destruction) of uric acid, are, however, 
very great. The excretions for the first 2 days in each case are as 
foDows: 

Table XXTV « 37.4 + 10,6 = 48 per cent. 

« XXV = 36 +10 = 46 " “ 

XXVE « 59 4* 13.5 « 72.5 « " 

" XXVII = 19 -i- 9 = 28 « " 

As already stated a little additional uric acid doubtless does 
ocsne out after the 2nd day, but the amount is small and diffil-' 
cult to calculate with exactness. 

The subject, H. B-n, of Table XXVII is probably the most 
vigorous and healthy subject of all, in so far as any such com- 
par&cm could be made. But he became quite sick, and thoroughly 
ineapaatated for several da 3 ^ after the injection. He was familiar 
with the work and knew that some of our subjects did not stand 



TABLE XXVI* 

Showing Sustained Excretion and Only 9 Per Cent Destruction of Uric Add* 
Subject H-w-d. Age 26 years; weight 62 kilos. 
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TABLE XXVII. 

Showing About 7$ For Cent Deatruction of Uric Acid, 
Subject H. B-n. Age 20 years; weight 70 kilos. 
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2,657 774 5.1 286 mg. 19 per cent, 

7.2 24.9 1,760 626 6.6 136 “ 9 “ " 

6.6 23.1 1,300 619 6.4 30 “ (?) 

6.2 21.9 1,020 462 6.1 Total.. .28 per cent. 

4.6 26.7 1,420 480 6.7 
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the injection so very well. He therefore preferred to get first 
a small injection, and he had received 400 4 da 3 ra before 

the one recorded in Table XXVII. He suffered no ill effects 
at all at that time, but the larger subsequent dose proved very 
severe in result. He lost several pounds in weight, in the course 
of the following few days. 

The recovery of uric acid recorded in Table XXVI is our best 
on a low protein diet. In this case there was immistakably 
a considerable extra uric acid elimination duimg the 3rd and 
4th days as well, so that the total recovery was fuUy 90 per cent. 
If all individuals reacted in approximately the same way as this 
subject, H-w-d, first year medical student, one might feel justified 
in accepting the prevalent view that uric acid is substantially 
indestructible in the human organism. It is to be noted, however, 
that the speed of elimination in H-w-d was extremely rapid, 
59 per cent during the first 21 hours as against only 19 per cent 
in Table XXVII. 

From this marked difference in the speed of elimination, par¬ 
ticularly during the 1st day, one might conclude that it is the 
rate of excretion which determines the degree of destruction. 
The more rapid and extensive the elimination, the less would be 
left for destruction. In favor of this conclusion one might point 
to the fact that the kidneys of different normal individuals seem 
to e^ibit differrait degrees of efficiency since the blood, or plasma, 
of different normsd persons contains such widely different levels 
of uric acid under ordinary conditions. While the speed of 
elimination mi:^ affect the degree of the destruction, the speed 
of destruction must also affect the total excretion—yet both 
these process^, as we shall see, are subject to independent 
variations. 

The following points may be noted in connection with these 
two experiments. Subject 26 not only eliminated three times as 
much extra uric acid the 1st day as did Subject 27, but the former 
continued to excrete extra uric acid during 3 additional days, 
while the latter stopped at the end of 1 additional day. Had 
there been no destruction of uric acid or had there been equal 
speed of destruction, B-n, Table XXVII, ^uld have shown the 
longer period of excretion. The results obtained indicate thi^e- 
fore that B-n destroyed uric acid much more rapidly than H-w-d, 
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aad so far as concerns these two subjects, there is no occasion 
for also ascribing diminished power of elimination to B-n, since 
the slow and short elimination may have been a consequence 
of the rapid destruction. The uric acid figures obtained for the 
blood of the two subjects are in harmony with the view that the 
predominant and decisive differences have to do with their 
respective destructive capacities for uric acid. Before the in¬ 
jection, B-n's plasma contained 4.4 mg., H-w-d’s, 5 mg. This 
difference is not great nor very significant, but the following 
morning B-n had 7.2 mg. in the plasma, and H-w-d, 7.8 mg. 
These figures clearly sii^est that B-n had somehow got rid of 
just as much uric acid during the intervening period as (fid H-w-d; 
and as B-n excreted a small amount, he presumably destroyed a 
great deal. 

There is another point which mi^t well be referred to in con¬ 
nection with Tables XXVI and XXVII. We have obtained 
abundant evidence in the course of our numerous experiments 
that uric acid produces more or less severe, though seemingly 
temporary, toxic symptoms. Mr. B-n, as previously stated, was 
Marly prostrated a few hours after receivii^ the injection and 
it took him a long time to recover. H-w-d, on the other hand, 
remained perfectly well, had probably less discomfort than any 
one else, and did not object to being used again. This great 
difference in the toxic effects is decidedly suggestive in view of 
the fact that one subject got rid of the uric acid mainly by ex¬ 
cretion. Sincse the former became ill, it looks as if the toxic 
symptcnns were due to the deoompc^ition products of uric acid 
rather than to uric acid itself. It is not possible, of course, to 
measure or ccnnpare the subjective symptoms. These symptoms 
(aside firmn the immediate minor and fleeting feelings of congestion 
in the head) ecnne 3 to 4 hours after the injection, and consist 
erf headaiche, nausea, and an increasing feeling of weakness border- 
exhaustion. Also the subject l(x>ks decidedly pale. Much 
mme work must be done before one c&n say with any degree 
of certainty whether the bcxic effects obtained from uric acid 
mjeebons are due to uric acid itself or to its decomposition prod¬ 
ucts. And our main problem here is necessarily to elucidate 
only the fact that decomposition of uric acid does occur within 
the human organism. 
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We beKeve that the results recorded in Tables XXTV to XXVII 
prove conclusively that it is no longer possible to deny that there 
is destruction of uric acid in man, but more experiments bearing 
on a point concerning which there has been so much controversy 
are appropriate. 

The results shown in Table XXVIII and XXIX are different 
from any of those foimd in Tables XXIV to XXVII. From the 
blood analyses we learn that there is an unusually rapid removal 
of the uric acid from the circulation. In 40 minutes the levd 
has simk from an unknown maximum to 10 and 10.9 ir^., re> 
spectively. In another couple of hours we have the levels at 
8.6 and 8.4 mg.; and the following morning the uric acid has 
reached the low levels of 5.7 and 5.5 mg. The corresponding 
figures in the first four tables range between 7.2 and 8.7 mg. 
Notwithstanding this unusually rapid disappearance of uric 
acid from the blood during the first 24 hour period it is clear, 
at least from Table XXVIII, that the small residumn still in 
the blood is removed very' slowly. On the 3rd day, the subject 
of this table, W-n, another medical student, eliminated 115 mg., 
or 8 per cent of the injected uric acid. 

B-ck, Table XXIX, on the other hand, probably eliminated no 
uric acid on the 3rd day. Since 62 per cent was eliminated by B-ck 
the 1st day, against 48 per cent by W-n, and since the total 
elimination of these two subjects is identical, 65 per cent, it 
seems reasonable to assume that in the case of B-ck, we have 
encountered greater speed, both of destruction and of elimination, 
than in W-n. B-ck's speed of elimination is greater even than 
that of H-w-d, Table XXVI, 62 versus 59 per cent, during 
the 1st day, yet the total excretion of B-ck is only about 
two-thirds that of H-w-d. It clearly is not possible to interpret 
OTch differences except on the basis of different speeds, both for 
the destruction and for the elimination of injected uric add— 
after one has once accepted destruction as a feature of the inter¬ 
mediary metabolism of uric acid. 

The figures recorded in Tables XXIV to XXIX probably 
give a correct but, of course, incomplete picture of what happens 
to uric acid injected into the human circulation. The variar 
ticHis encountered are surprisingly huge considering the uni¬ 
formity of the experimental conditions, but these variations 
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* TABIJB XXIX. 

Indicating Both Rapid Elimination and Rapid Destruction of Uric Acid. 
Subject B-ck. Age 25 years; weight 77 kilos. 
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do not hide the two significant facts that uric acid lingers for a 
vepr long time in the blood stream, and that lar^ amounts of 
uric acid can be destroyed within the human orgsEbism. 

The experiments recorded in Tables XXX to XXXV confirm 
and extend the observations. The normal uric acid ^yanination 
in man is subject to large and seemingly unaccountable Varia¬ 
tions, no matter how uniform the diet or what kind of ^ diet 



H-w-d had eliminated 59 and 13 per cent, respectively, on tfei 
1st and 2nd days, a total of 72 per cent. Under the added mr, 
fluenee of 50 gjm. of urea the com^nding values were 73 and?^ 
18 per cent or a total of 91 per cent. During the 3rd and 4th ^ 
days, wittnmt urea, he efiminated 7 and 11 per cent, respectively, 
wh^ il the urea experiment the corresponding figures are 5.5 
and 4-5 per cent. The final total of 101 per cent in the urea 
experiment can scarcely be accepted as showing complete re¬ 
covery of the uric acid injected. It is more probable that we 
have happened to encounter more than the average amount of 
endc^enous uric acid excretion during those 2 days. If one were 
to accept the view that the recovery represents only injected 
uric acid one would have to conclude also that in this case no 
destruction of uric acid took place. While H-w-d^s destruction 
undoubtedly was small both in Experiment 26 and in Experi¬ 
ment 30, Table XXXIV shows that H-w-d destroyed up to 26 
per cent of injected uric acid when on a high protein diet, and it 
is therefore scarcely reasonable to assume that he destroyed no 
uric acid at all in the experiment under discussion. 

The second subject, B-ck, Table XXXI, had shown even higher 
speed elimination than H-w-d on the low protein diet alone, 
but m this experiment the urea failed completely to produce an 
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acceleration or total increase in the uric acid elimination. Lewis 
and Doisy, using smaller doses, found that urea has no influence 
on the hourly output of endogenous uric acid. 

In all of the eight experiments recorded above the subjects 
had been kept on a very low protein diet. This plan was adopted 
because it was thought that the endogenous uric acid output 
would be not only at a minimum, but also more constant, under 
such conditions, and we hoped, therefore, that we should be 
able to determine with greater certainty the exact amount and 
per cent of recovered uric acid. The uniformly low nitrogen 
excretions and the low levels of the non-protein nitrogen in the 
plasma give a clear picture of the underlying dietetic condition. 
From this diet we hoped to secure not only a minimum of endoge¬ 
nous uric acid excretion, but also the lowest attainable levels 
of circulating uric acid in the plasma. The different uric acid 
values obtained before the injections show that the last named 
object was not attained. The values vary between 4.2 and 6.0 
gm. and give an average of 4.9 mg. per 100 cc. of plasma. The 
average non-protein nitrogen was only 19.8 mg. 

These figures are decidedly significant. In the following three 
tables (XXXII to XXXIV) we have the corresponding values 
for the uric acid and non-protein nitrogen levels on a purine- 
free, but protein-rich diet. The average non-protein nitrogen 
level is here 28.3 mg., instead of 19.8, while the uric acid level 
is only 3.4 mg. as against the 4.9 mg. obtained on the low protein 
diet. Notwithstanding the marked increases in the endc^enous 
uric acid excretion obtained from the purine-free, but protein- 
rich diet, there is an unmistakable fall in the level of the circu¬ 
lating uric acid. 

These unexpected findings lead to one or two important con¬ 
clusions. They show that there is no definite relationship be¬ 
tween the level of the circulating uric acid and the ixiagnitude 
of the uric acid excretion even under practically normal condi¬ 
tions—just as we have failed to find any close relationship bo- 
tween the uric acid level in the plasma and the speed of the 
elimination after the injection of uric acid. 

The fact that a hi^ protein diet produces a larger excretion 
of endogenous uric acid and at the same time reduces the cir¬ 
culating level of uric acid below the levels obtainable on low pro- 
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tein diets would seem to furnish a new point of view for the die¬ 
tetic treatment of persons with a gouty disposition. It has long 
been recognized that such persons should abstain from food 
which is rich in purines and it has also been thought advisable 
to reduce the endogenous production of uric acid by a sparing 
use of every kind of protein material. But our findings seem to 
indicate chat the best dietetic method for reducing the circulating 
uric acid should be a purine-free diet containing enough protein 
to yield 15 to 20 gm. of nitrogen in the urine. The dietetic litera¬ 
ture bearing on gout has probably greatly exaggerated the im¬ 
portance of abstaining from all food which contains any purine 
materials. A small amount of purine products should be of 
very little consequence provided that the diet is distinctly high 
in protein. 

Our suggestion concerning dietetic treatment in gout probably 
has very little bearing on those severe cases where the subjects, 
because of the frequency of the attacks, are more or less com¬ 
pletely incapacitated for work. It refers particularly to those 
more common subjects who have had few attacks and whose 
kidneys are nearly normal in their capacity to eliminate urea. 

The low uric acid levels in the blood and simultaneous hi^ 
uric acid output obtained on purine-free, hi^ protein diets 
would seem to suggest that Ihe most prominent effect of such 
<li6ts is to prouKite the elimination of the endogenous uric acid. 
By virtue of the accelerated elimination resulting in a correspond¬ 
ing diminution in the destruction, the extra output of endogenous 
uric acid <4»tained under these <x>nditions could be adequately 
explained, without assuming that there is any increase in the 
production of endc^enous uric acid on high protein diets. The 
results obtained from uric acid injections are, xinfortunately, not 
cmiristent enough to prove definitely that this interpretation is 
correct. Excessive speed of elimination is indeed shown by 
B-ck, in Table XXXII—76 per cent of the injected uric acid 
came out in the course of 21 hours, as against 62 per cent during 
the corresponding period on a low nitrogen diet (Table XXIX), 
and 50 per cent on the low nitrogen diet plus urea (Table XXXI). 
W-n, Table XXXIII, eliminated 60 per cent of the uric acid on 
tite hi^ protein diet as against 48 per cent on the low protein 
dietr—in 21 hours. From H-w-d, on the other hand, we got 57 
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High Protein Diet Tends to Promote Excretion of Urie Acid. 
Subject W-n. (See Table XXVIII.) 
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Remarks. 
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per cent recovery on the high protein diet, or practically the 
same figure as the 59 per cent given by the low protein diet. 

The figures, therefore, seem to indicate that, in H-w-d, the 
high protein diet failed to produce an increased elimination. 
From the total recovery of uric acid with the two diets we are, 
however, compelled to conclude that H-w-d had Kttle destruc¬ 
tion of line acid while on low protein diet and that he, for some 
reason, was destroying uric acid much faster 2 months earlier 
when on the high protein diet. There is every reason to believe 
that the peak of the destruction as well as the peak of elimina¬ 
tion of uric acid occurs in the earlier periods after the injection 
of uric acid. When thus considered from the standpoint of 
simultaneous destruction and excretion of uric acid, it seems 
justifiable to conclude that the elimination figures obtained from 
H-w-d with the high protein diet do not contradict our inference 
that high protein diets tend to increase the speed with which 
uric acid is eliminated. The point involved here is of consider¬ 
able theoretical importance aside from its practical bearing 
on the dietetic treatment of gouty persons. The increased endo¬ 
genous uric acid excretion on high protein diets first found by 
Folin, in 1905, and since repeatedly verified by others, has never 
been explained. 

To us it seems quite reasonable and probable that high pn>tein 
diets accelerate the speed of uric acid elimination^—^it has long 
been known that high protein diets produce increased elimination 
of administered creatine. Because of this increased speed of 
excretion the circidating uric acid is kept at a lower level and 
because of this lower level there is less destruction. Here we 
have a seemingly adequate and simple explanation of why more 
endogenous uric acid is eliminated on high protein diets. The 
conspicuous fluctuations in the excretion of < endogenous uric 
acid both on high and on low protein diets are-due to fluctuations 
in the two variables—elimination and destnintion. The tem¬ 
porary increases in the uric acid excretiomi obtained from the 
injection of simple amino acids, by Lewis and Doisy, represent 
most probably an increased elimination and nothing more. To 
explain the increased output on the basis of increased production 
would imply a responsiveness on the part of the kidneys to minute 
increases in the circulating uric acid which the kidneys do not 
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possess. Sodiimi chloride in large doses, 30 gm., can accelerate 
the uric acid excretion quite as much as amino acids. 

The figures given in Table XXXII are particularly interesting. 
The uric acid in the plasma stood at 3 mg. before the injection, 
and in the course of about 6 hours fell to 3.6 mg. or almost the 
initial value. In none of our numerous injection experiments 
made on man while on low protein diets have we seen anything 
approaching such a rapid disappearance of the uric acid from the 
blood. The results obtained in this experiment resemble those 
obtained with the Dahnatian dog, Table XV. In the first 3| 
hours, B-ck excreted about 36 per cent; Smoky, the dog, about 
46 per cent. In about 9| hours, Smoky eliminated 80 per cent, 
while B-ck, in lOi hours eliminated over 60 per cent. The 
blood figures also are of the same order in these two different 
subjects. 11 minutes after the injection, the circulating uric 
acid in B-ck was 6.5 mg, higher than before the injection, while 
in Smoky, the increase 4 minutes after the injection was 5.2 mg. 
And about 2 hours after the injection the extra circulating uric 
acid was 2.7 mg. in B-ck, and 1.8 mg. in Smoky. The speed of 
destruction as well as the speed of elimination has been un¬ 
mistakably more rapid in Smoky than in B-ck, but the difference 
is of about the same order as the difference between B-ck and 
W-n in Tables XXXII and XXXni, 

It should be noted in connection with Table XXXII that 
B-ck had a higher level of circulating uric acid, 4.6 mg., 21 hours 
after the injection than he had at the end of 6 hours, 3.6 mg. 
This would seem to indicate that the release of the uric acid 
stored up in the kidney comes much later in man than in dogs, 
as should be the case, since the total removal by excretion plus 
destruction is so m^h slower in man than in the dog. 

Hie results shown in Table XXXV are the outcome of our 
endeavor to increi^ by heavy feeding with normal purine-rich 
food the store of uric acid in the body before injecting the uric 
acid. This preliminary object, as we see, was not attained, at 
least so far as can he seen from the uric acid level in the plasma. 
The ^sogemys daily nric acid output rose from nothing to about 
700 mg,, but the piiasma level rose only to 5.4 mg. The ac¬ 
companying high protein content of the food has been, almost 
certainly, a factor in promoting the elimination of the heavy 
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load of exogenous uric acid. The effects of the superimposed 
uric acid injection are nearly identical with those obtained from 
the same subject on the high nitrogen, but purine-free diet, the 
only difference being that about 10 per cent more uric acid was 
recovered on the high purine diet. 

The twelve experiments with normal subjects recorded in this 
section show conclusively that destruction of uric acid does occur 
within the human organism. This fact probably would have 
been established long ago if the problem had not become ob¬ 
scured by a premature acceptance of the theory that destruction 
of uric acid within the animal organism is confined to its trans¬ 
formation into allantoin. It is easy enough to understand how 
that theory came to escape adequate critical study. It explained 
at once both the origin of allantoin and the occurrence or absence 
of uric acid, and thus seemed to fit all the known facts. It is 
certainly a remarkable coincidence that human urine should be 
the only mammalian urine (except perhaps that of the ape) 
which contains no aUantoin and that human blood should con¬ 
tain from ten to twenty times as much uric acid as the blood of 
other mammals (except the sea Hon, Swain). 

The allantoin problem does not come within the scope of our 
investigation; but we must attempt to formulate some explana¬ 
tion of the truly characteristic high uric acid contents of human 
blood. 

It is certain that the high levels of circulating uric acid in man 
could not occur if the oxidation processes for uric acid were as 
hi^ly developed in man as they are, for example, in the goat. 
A relatively slow oxidation must be accepted as an established 
fact. The difference in this respect between man and the goat 
though not very large, is certainly very much smaller than the differ¬ 
ence between the goat and the dog; but that difference must 
be large enough to permit the continuance in human blood of 
the uric acid concentrations actually found there. 

A far more important difference between man and the other 
tinammals we believe to be represented in their different capacities 
to excrete uric acid. It is solely because of man's inferior power 
of excretion that human blood contains almost as much uric 
acid as the blood of birds. The power of the human kidney to 
excrete uric acid is of an inferior order and is also subject to 
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great variations. Our most efficient normal subject {B-ck, 
Table XXXII ) fell unmistakably behind the one Dalmatian d<^ 
available for investigation and fell far behind the goat (page 407). 
Quite aside from conclusions based on injection experiments we 
nught refer to the enormous excretion of “endogenous” xiric acid 
by the Dalmatian dog—^this excretion was three times as great 
in proportion to body weight as is obtainable from normal men, 
yet the uric acid in the plasma remained at the ordinary low levels 
of 0.1 to 0.3 mg. For one reason or another the human kidney 
has become vastly inferior to the kidneys of the four footed ani¬ 
mals in relation to the excretion of uric acid. 

At present, it is scarcely possible to go much beyond this bare 
statem^t of facts. In relation to uric acid the kidney function 
may be divided into two separate processes, preliminary absorp¬ 
tion and subsequent excretion. lire inefficiency of bfffiffTf* 
Mdnqy, therefore, can be a lack of sensitiveness in eitl^ peeeee. 
To us it seems ratirer more reasonable to assume that the re¬ 
sponsible factor is lack of sensitiveness on the paA oi the uric 
acid-absorbing power. Different degrees of senativeness on the 
part of this Mdney function would explain admirably why there 
is no relationship ironnally between the concentrations of cir¬ 
culating uric acid and urea, or between the uric acid concentra¬ 
tion and tlK speed of elimination. The responsiveness is dif¬ 
ferent in different persons and that is why each individual tends 
to cany his own level of circulating uric acid, quite independ¬ 
ently erf whether he destroys much or little. The apparent 
spedficity in uric add retentions thus would seem to be best ex- 
{rfained cm the basis of Ihe demonstrably specific uric acid-ateorbirg 
power of kidney tissue. If this absorbing process were sufficiently 
re^msdve to very low concentrations of passug uric acid no 
acicumulalwDs could occur, except in advanced nephritis, because 
.&e increasing accumulations in the kidneys would eventually 
cmnpel excretion. 

From analyses of nephritie bloods we know that the blood 
uiifi add can rise to scxnething like 20 or 25 mg. At these highest 
levels the uric add destruction is probably just about equal to 
the production. The corresponding value in the goat, after 
doubfe nephrectomy, becxnnes stationary at above 1.2 n^. per 
100 oc. <rf plasma . In d<^, and presumably in other carnivorous 
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anitnals, there is no uric acid accmnulation following double 
nephrectomy. In birds, as we have seen, ligating the ureters 
raises the circulating uric acid to from 200 to 400 mg. Birds die 
before their non-protein nitrogen has risen above 200 mg., man 
at 3(K) to 350 mg., while dogs and goats live until levels of about 
600 mg. have been attained. 

We permit ourselves here to make a few additional remarks 
concerning the destruction of uric acid. There is no reason to 
doubt that this destruction is produced by oxidation. Further, 
if our conclusion is correct, that in the dog this oxidation takes 
place in the blood, one cannot reasonably assume that the oxidar 
tion in man or in other animals takes place elsewhere than in the 
blood. Corresponding to, and responsible for, this oxidation, 
some oxidizing agent or some condition producing active oxygen 
must be available, just as something of the same sort must be 
postulated for the oxidations in tissues of ordinary food materials. 
The strange point is only the long discredited idea that any such 
oxidations may take place in the blood. The fact that this un¬ 
known oxidizing mechanism should be so much more abundant 
or effective in the blood of the dog than in the blood of man (or 
the goat) is, of course, decidedly disconcerting. 

While recognizing this difficulty, we cannot get away from the 
fact that it is just in the dog, in which the oxidation is so rapid, 
that we have been compelled to ascribe it to the blood. It may 
well be that other instances of more effective oxidations in the 
dog than in man will be found. The oxidations of acetone bodies 
in diabetic dogs may be referred to in this connection. Also 
it must not be forgotten that the mechanism of oxidation within 
the animal body is still unknown. 

If the uric acid is really oxidized in the blood one must neces¬ 
sarily wonder about the nature of the process and particularly 
whether any other oxidations occur in the same place. It is 
p<^bie that the oxidation is produced through the agency of 
some specific enz 3 ?me though we have failed to find any evidence 
poie&Qg in that direction. On the other hand, one must not 
entirely overlook the pc^ibility of less specific and more or less 
unr^ulated oxidations. Many organic substances to winch the 
animal organism has never had a chance to adapt itself are oxi¬ 
dised in whole or in part. To what extent such foreign materials 
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reach the living cells of tissues may be considered an open ques¬ 
tion. So far as we can see it is by no means excluded that the 
oxidations of such substances, like that of uric acid, take place 
in the blood. We recognize that the assumption of unregulated 
oxidations is open to the objection that ordinary food materials 
would be exposed to the same conditions during their passage 
through the blood. But we are not sure whether this is or is not 
a weighty objection. From the specific dynamic action of foods, 
it would appear that the influx of food is, in fact, accompanied 
by mysterious increases of oxidations. These extra oxidations 
may be considered as tmregulated, at least in the sense that they 
depend on the intake rather than on any recognizable body need. 
In this respect they resemble the oxidation of uric acid, the speed 
of which, in any one animal, depends primarily on the circulating 
concentration. 


VI. 

In our historical review we omitted the literature on gout. 
It seems necessary to make here a few observations on the 
modem literature on this subject; especially since most of the 
prominent writers on gout rather recently have expressed their 
revised views. 

Schittenhelm** is seemingly the only one whose views on gout still include 
the assumption that there is destruction of uric acid in man. He is rather 
vague as to the r6le of this destruction in gout. He seems to have aban¬ 
doned the older view oi Brugsch and Schittenhelm that there is a general 
retardation, in gout, of ^ the intermediary steps in the metabolism of the 
purines. The most important feature in the modern German theories of 
gout is that the general tissues have an especial affinity for uric acid. 
Injected uric acid is actively absorbed by these tissues. Gudzent®® pictures 
the process as a ease of real uric acid fixation to which he has given the name 
**lJratoliistechie.” This theory of Gudzent’s is more or less the same as 
the historetentxon theory whereby Timber^® tried earlier to explain the 
chief cause of trouble in the gouty. These views of active tissue fixation 
ignore the high levels of circulating uric acid in gout. 

The Brugsch-Schittenhelm theory has been abandoned because of the 
work of Thannhauser and his coworkers. Thannhauser and Czoniczer^^ 


Schittenhelm, A., and Harpuder, K., Z. ges, exp. Med., 1922, xxvii, 43. 
•® Gudzent, F., Berl. klin. Wock., 1^1, iviii, 1401. 

Umber, F., Deutsch. med. Wock., 1921, xlvii, 216, 245. 

« Thannhauser, S. J., and Czoniczer, G., Z. physiol. Chem., 1920, cx, 307: 
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have determined not only the uric acid, but have also ‘'determined'* com¬ 
bined purines (nucleotides) in blood serum. The “normal** nucleotide 
values obtained from the serum of gouty blood are interpreted as proving 
that the Brugsch-Schittenhelm theory of retarded purine metabolism can¬ 
not be correct. It must be admitted that this evidence against the Brugsch- 
jSehittenhelm theory is as obscure as was the theory itself. From Jack- 
son's^® careful work it would appear that the nucleotides of blood are lo¬ 
cated in the blood cells and not in the plasma—^an important difference from 
the standpoint of interpretation. Benedict’s^® combined uric acid is also 
confined to the blood cells. Having proved to his own satisfaction that 
uric acid is the only purine present in abnormal amounts in the blood serum 
of the gouty, Thannhauser goes right back to Garrod for his interpretation 
of gout. “Gout is a constitutional, often inherited, inferiority of the kid¬ 
ney to excrete uric acid, an inferiority which does not extend to the excre¬ 
tion of other waste products”—very familiar point of view. 

The facts and points of view presented in the preceding sec¬ 
tions must necessarily serve as a starting point for study of the 
uric acid metabolism in gout. Abnormally high levels of cir¬ 
culating uric acid are more frequent in this disease than are 
demonstrable urate deposits. But those high levels can no 
longer signify that the whole organism is loaded with uric acid. 
The general tissues of the gouty should contain very little if 
any more uric acid than the tissues of normal persons. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to get away from the fact that urate 
deposits do occur in many persons who have gout. These de¬ 
posits occur only on cartilages, in certain bone tissues and some 
connective tissues—^in which the circulation is usually very poor. 

This remarkable distribution of urate deposits can scarcely 
be due to anything else than that the tissues involved differ from 
the general tissues in their permeability to uric acid. Granted 
permeability, and the diffusion of uric acid, however slow, would 
produce urate concentrations equal to those of the plasma. If 
these concentrations exceed the solubility, precipitation can take 
place; without saturation, precipitation is impossible. Low 
temperatures would lower the solubility, and deposits are never 
found except in localities that are rather poorly protected against 
cold. Whether the diffusion of urates into the tissues where 
deposits occur is a normal phenomenon or a consequence of an 

Jackson, H., Jr., J, BioL Chem.f 1923, Ivii, 121. 

Benedict, S. R., J. BioL Chem., 1915, xx, 633. Davis, A. R., Newton, 
E. B., and Benedict, S. R., J. BioL Chem., 1922, liv, 595. 
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alteration in the tissues of the gouty is an important question. To 
solve this question it is necessary to determine whether the uric 
acid content of normal and gouty joint fluids exhibit only the 
same quantitative differences as are found in the corresponding 
blood plasmas—or whether the differences are virtually quah- 
tative, in the sense that gouty joint fluids contain much uric acid 
and the normal, none. 

The fluids obtained from inflamed and swollen joints of the 
nouty probably always contain substantially the same uric acid 
concentrations as the blood plasma. A striking illustration of 
this point was obtained from one patient, Gl-y, Table XLVI. 
This patient was having an acute attack while under investiga¬ 
tion, From two preliminary blood samples we had obtained 
uric acid values (plasma) of 8.6 and 8 mg. The day before the 
injection we removed the fluid from the left knee; its uric acid 
concentration was 8.9 mg. The next day, 5 hours after the uric 
acid injection, the knee was again punctured. The fluid now 
contained 14.8 mg. of uric acid while the plasma, taken at the 
same time, contained 16 mg. These joint fluids, however, con¬ 
tained about 5 per cent of albumin, as well as some fibrinogen; 
the finding of uric acid in such fluids proves nothing concerning 
the diffusion of urates into joints which are not subject to 
inSltration of blood proteins. 

This research represents in no sense an endeavor to explain 
the complex factors which go to produce the acute attadks of the 
gouty; nor have we considered the tophi, except in connection 
with the diagnosis. Urate deposits must be secondary to, and 
an ifitimate consequence of, the high levels of circulating uric 
acid. Our study is confined, in the ixiain, to an elucidation of 
the significance and immediate consequences of the high uric acid 
in the blood of the gouty. 

CUnical Daia on Gouty Siibjects of Experiments XXXVl to XLVI. 

MedAadlNo. {TMee XXXVI and XZZFJ/).—Mr. 

G. Th. K-a; age 38 years; weight 81 kilos’ Diagnosis: goTJtt. For the last 
10 years has had, about twice a year, acute gout attacks of 2 to 3 months 
duration. These involved originally only the great toe, but later became 
IK^yarthritic in distribution. Tophi in left ear. Roentgen examination: 
art^tic changes approaching th<^ characteristic of gout. Urine: occa- 
rioiiajly had very slight trace of albumin and a few hyaline casts. 
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Medical No. SSm, (TableXXXVIII).—Mr. J. 3. B-th; 

48 years; weight 50 kilos. Diagnosis: For 9 years has had periodic 

attacks of 3 to 4 weeks duration. Early attacks in left great toe; later 
attacks, polyarthritic, with swelling and pain in the joints. Tophi in ear. 
Hoentgen examination: arthritic changes not characteristic. Urine: no 
albumin when admitted. 

Medical No. msi, (Table XXXIX).—Mi. 3. Br-fc; age 53 

years; weight 72 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. For 12 years has had recurrent 
attacks in great toes and ankles. The last attack just previous to .admis¬ 
sion had lasted 10 weeks. This was his fourth severe attack. No tophi. 
Roentgen examination; slight, and not characteristic, arthritic changes. 
Urine: normal. 

Medical No. S$0S8j P.B.B.H.^ (Table XL). —Mr. J. F. G-er; age 70 years; 
weight 50 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. For 10 years has had typical gout 
attacks in great toe joints of both feet. These attacks would begin in the 
morning and lasted only about 2 hours. Roentgen examination: multiple 
arithritic changes combined with punched out areas characteristic of gout. 
Ears studded with tophi. Urine: normal. Moderate h 3 rpertension. 

Medical No. £8179, P.B.B.E., (Table XLI). —^Mr. J. S-ds; age 68 years; 
weight 70 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. First attack 27 years ago—in both feet. 
10 years ago other joints became involved, A few tophi in both ears. 
Roentgen examination: a lesion in great toe suggestive of gout. Urine: 
trace of albumin and some finely granular casts. Hypertension; chronic 
myocarditis. 

Medical No. £1380, P.B.B.H., (Table XLII).—Mi. Ch. E. B-1; age 41 
ye^; weight.98 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. 3 months ago had acute attack 
in left great toe. This attack lasted 10 days. Right great toe was tender. 
Tophi in both ears. Roentgen examination: slight arthritic changes—^not 
definitely characteristic for gout. 

Medical No. ££874, P.B,B.S., (Table XLIII). —^Mr. F. M-th; age 52 years; 
weight 64 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. First attack 10 years before, in great 
toe; lasted several days. Later attacks extended to other joints. Tophi 
in both ears. Roentgen examination; arthritic changes of uncertain 
character. The fluid from left knee contained 3,680 white cells per c.mm.— 
mostly polynuclear. 

Dr. S^n, private case, (Table XLIY). —^Age 29 years; weight 87 kHos. 
Diagnosis: gout. If years ago had typical podagra in right great toe. This 
attack began during the night; it lasted 2 weeks. Typical swelling, redness 
and soreness. During next 3 months had two other similar attacks. No 
tophi. Urine: no albumin or casts. 

Mediccd No. £8189, P.B.B.H., (Table XLVI).—Mi. W..3. Gl-y; age 66 
years; weight 97 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. Had first attack 3 years ago In 
right great toe. Somewhat later other joints became involved. Admitted 
3 weeks after the beriming of an acute attack. One tophus in ri^t eaar- 
Eoentgen examination: nothing indicative of gout. Additional diagnosis: 
chronic myocarditis; auricular fibrillation. 




Showing Over 80 Per Cent Destruction of Uric Add in Gout, 
Subject K-z. (Compare with Table XXXVII.) Diagnosis: gout. 
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Showing Rapid Destruction of Uric Acid, 

Subject K-z. Age 38 yearsj weight 81 kilos. Diagnosis; gout. 
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63 15 Uno acid recoyered: 

2,210 638 11.4 266 mg. 24 per cent. 

31.5 1,170 460 11.1 88 " 8 “ “ 

1,300 400 11.0 Total...82 “ “ 

1,320 406., 11.9 
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dividuals. But the total elimination remains extremely poor, 
something like 70 per cent of the injected uric acid has disap¬ 
peared and by far the greater part of this must have been de¬ 
stroyed. It is interesting to note that in the preliminary period 
the high protein diet has also increased the level of endogenous 
uric acid excretion, from 350 mg., on the low protein diet, to 
372 mg,, and has lowered the level of the circulating uric acid 
from 10.7 to 8 mg. 

The next gouty subject, B-th, Table XXXVIII, received 
substantially as much uric acid per kilo as our normal men; he 
sujBE^ered no discomfort. Here, as in the preceding two experi¬ 
ments, there can be little room for doubt about the significance 
of the analytical results. Of the 1,200 mg. injected, 253 mg., 
21 per cent, came out the 1st day, and there is no justification 
for assuming that the subsequent urines contained any of the 
administered uric acid. The circulating uric acid remained high 
for several days, 10.5 mg., as against 7 mg. before the injection, 
but the gouty kidney is even less sensitive to unmistakable changes 
in the levels of circulating uric acid than are the kidneys of 
normal persons. 

The gouty person, Br-k, Table XXXIX, served as subject 
shortly after an attack which had lasted for several weeks. He 
received 1,400 mg. of uric acid, and responded with an excretion 
of 165 mg,, 12 per cent, during the 1st day. In the table we 
have assigned further recoveries of 2 and 3 per cent for the 2nd 
and 3rd days. We have done so mostly on the basis of the fact 
that the uric acid in the plasma was stDl distinctly high, 4.5 mg, 
above the preliminary level, at the ehd of 24 hours. Unresponsive 
as aH gouty kidneys are to dianging levels of circulating uric 
acid, an increase of 4.5 mg. should have had some effect. It is 
impossible in the cases of many of the gouty to determine what 
value to take for the endogenous excretion, because it is much 
more variable than in normal individuals. 

From the points of view devdoped in connection with our ex¬ 
periments with normal persons, the results obtained from the 
three gouty subjects of Tables XXXVI to XXXIX seem to us 
perfectly clear. These" subjects all had a rather high speed of 
uric acid destruction, but probably not as high a speed as that 
of B-n, Table XXVII. Except for the condition of their kidneys, 





TABLE XXXIX, 

Showing Not Leas Than 80 Per Cent Destruction of Injected Uric Acid, 
Subject Mr. Br-k. Age 53 years; weight 70 kilos. Diagnosis; gout. 
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Ths NomuA B$eos«ry of Injected Uric Add Here Snggeate a Sidmormal Process of Destruction. 

Subject Mr. G-er. Age 70 years; weight 60 kilos. Diagrosis: gout._ 
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Remarks. 
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Previotta and Sid>seguent History, —^Jan. 6, 1924, patieat was seea in an acute attack of gout. Plasma uric acid was 14.7 
mg., and non-protein N 34,5 mg. per 100 cc. Atophan was given, but discontinued more than 1 week before admission 
to the hospital. Feb. 25 and 26, patient suffered some diffuse joint pains. Atophan was given and on Mar. 1, the plasma 
contained 6.8 mg. \irio acid and 72.0 mg. non-protein N per 100 cc. On Mar, 5, the corresponding figures were 9.2 and 58.2 mg., 



TABIiBSXI* 

Shaming Normal Becovory of Itiioded Uric AMdr-^-Frobably Stibnormal Power of Deetruction* 
Subject Mr. S-dc. Age 08 years;, weight 70 kilos. Diagnosis; gout. 
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by virtue of which they were compelled to carry high levels of 
uric acid, they would undoubtedly have excreted at least as much 
(probably more) of the injected uric acid as did B-n. But be¬ 
cause of those high levels, the actual destruction is greater. 

For the two subjects, G-er, Table XL, and S-ds, Table XLI, 
we have given the recoveries of administered uric acid as 37.5 
and 40.9 per cent, respectively. These figures are, in a measure, 
arbitrary, because here, as in the preceding cases, the endogenous 
excretion was so uncertain. It is clear, however, that these two 
subjects also illustrate our point that the gouty tend to destroy 
more, and to exctde less uric acid than normal persons. While 
these two have in fact excreted more uric acid than did B-n, 
Table XXVII, this is because their speed of uric acid destruc¬ 
tion is intrinsically of a much lower order, a fact indicated by 
the longer period (3 days) during which extra uric acid came out. 

B-1, Table XLII, was one of our first gouty subjects and re¬ 
ceived only 10 mg. per kilo. The results obtained are worth 
recording, because they show so clearly that in the gouty, as in 
normal persons, a large part of the injected uric acid lingers in 
the blood stream until excreted or destroyed. The uric acid 
level was 7.4 mg. before the injection and 9.6 mg. 24 hours later. 
It is impossible to say how much was excreted and how much 
destroyed. We give the recovery of the 1st day as 28 per cent, 
but on the same basis of calculation the 3rd day should corre¬ 
spond to another recovery of 25 per cent. This might possibly 
be interpreted as the so called delayed excretion in gout, but we 
have no faith in the concept of delayed excretion, for we do not 
believe that the injected uric acid has found any unusual res¬ 
ervoir or hiding place in this subject. The uric acid excretion 
on the 3rd day, 506 mg., is distinctly less than the normal 
endogenous excretion for a person weighing 98 kilos. 

The subject, M-th, Table XLIII, received practically the full 20 
mg. of uric acid per kilo, yet in this case also it is impossible to try to 
calculate any values corresponding to recovery of administered 
uric acid. On the day of injection (1,180 mg.), the total uric 
acid excretion was only 560 mg. This was followed by 785, 
675, and 700 mg., for the following 3 days. Again “delayed 
excretioii” in the ^ense of earlier investigators. Considerable 
fever. 102°F.. but no ioint nains develoned in this suhiftp.t dnri-nff 



TABLE XLII. 

Showing Uncertain Recovery of Injected Uric Add Probably Due to Excessive Variations in Uricolytic Process, 
Subject B-1. Age 41 years; weight 98 kilos. Diagnosis; gout. 
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Remarks. 

Since Juno 17 on a gurhie-frco low protein 

Average endogenous uric acid 366 
mg. 

1,000 mg. uric acid intravenously. 

Uric acid recovered: 

280 mg, 28 per cent. 

2.5 gm. atophan. 

Urine. 

Total N 
per 24 hra. 


Urio acid. 

1 

SI 
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Bs^crelitm afler Uric Acid JnjBctiitn IndicaiCB Bxireme Recension of the Process of Destruction Rather Than Delayed 

Bxcretionn 

Subject Mr. M-tli. Age 02 years; weight 64 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. 
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Remarks. 

On Jan. 30 the purine-free diet ehansed 
from high to low protein content. 

Acute gout attack. Fluid from knee 
joint: 8.1 mg. uric acid, 25.2 mg. 
non-protein N, 5.3 gm. protein 
per 100 cc. 

From Jan. 30 to Feb. 3 on atophan 
therapy. 

1,180 mg. uric acid intravenously. 

Temp. 102®F. 
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the foUowiag the iajection and lasted for 2 days. This 
fever must be considered as partly responsible for the increased 
uric acid excretion, and it is to be noted that on the morning of 
the 4th day, the plasma uric acid was 11.4 mg., whereas 6 hours 
after the injection it was 11.1 mg. The excessive excretion has 
therefore produced no sign of diminution in the circulating 
supply of uric acid. 

It is easy to see how results such as those recorded in Table 
XLIII have led earlier writers to postulate gradual retention of 
uric acid during periods of no attacks, followed by elimination of 
the “stored” uric acid during and following attacks. As it hap¬ 
pens, this patient, M-th, was treated with atophan for 3 days 
up to a short time (3 days) before the injection of uric acid, and 
in fact had not quite regained his usual level of circulating uric 
acid on the morning of the injection, so that, instead of carrying 
unusual amounts of “stored” uric acid, he probably had less 
than his usual amount. We conclude, therefore, that in this 
subject the fever inaugurated a change in some of the variable 
factors which determine the excretion of endogenous uric acid 
destruction or speed of excretion. Since the uric acid was rising 
instead of falling in the blood plasma, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that it was the uric acid-destroyii^ process which 
receded. The fever may also have been responsible for some 
extra production of uric acid, but there was no increase in the 
creatinine excretion. 

The remarkable change of level of uric acid excretion shown 
b^r M-th, Table XLIII, indicates that excessive (swpemonnal) 
excretion may indeed occur in gouty individuals, as has been 
foimd by previous observers. In ascribing such supernormal 
excretion to some other change than that of merely removing 
previously stored uric acid we have had in mind the unusual 
figure shown in Table XLIV. 

Dr. S-n, the subject of this experiment, had not had an attack 
for nearly a year, and had none when examined, or since (3 months 
&go). His average endogenous uric acid excretion on a purine- 
free, low protein diet was 958 mg. The average normal excretion 
is «d)out 7 mg. per kilo, and the excretion for S-n should have 
been about 600 mg- On a high protein, purine-free diet {^s 
and cheese, etc.), Dr, S-n had an average endogenous uric acid 



TABXJSfXLIV. 

Showing Nearly Complete Recovery of Injected Uric Acid, AUo Extraordinary Excretion of Endogenous Uric Add. 
Subject Dr. S-n. Age 29 years; weight 87 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. 
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Remarks. 

Since Jan. 0 on a ''purino-free" low protein 
diet. 

Plasma uric acid Dec. 23: 0.6 mg. 
Average endogenous uric acid 958 
mg. 

1,800 mg. uric acid intravenously. 

Uric acid recovered: 

1,268 mg. 70.4 per cent. 
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excretion of 1,170 mg. It is certain that this gouty person regu¬ 
larly and continuously was excreting in the neighborhood of 
1 gm. of endogenous uric acid per day. How much he produced 
or destroyed is, of comse, impossible to say, but we are quite 
positive that his excretion did not represent previously stored 
uric acid. He had no tophi. 

Dr. S-n weighed 87 kilos, and received intravenously 1,800 mg. 
of uric acid. The uric acid level in the plasma rose from 9.8 to 
24.6 mg., a rise practically identical with the increases obtained 
from D-k and B-d, our first two normal subjects. No less than 
70.4 per cent of the injected uric acid was eliminated during the 
first 21 hours. The total recovery amounted to 93.5 per cent, 
and might have been even greater, since there is room for choice 
as to the real average endogenous value. These figures indicate 
a speed of excretion at least equal to the best obtained from 
our normal subjects. They also indicate a lower intrinsic rate 
of uric acid destruction than that obtained in any normal subject. 
In making this statement we refer not only to the total recovery, 
but also to the high uric acid levels in the plasma—so different 
from those of H-w-d, Table XXVI, and also to the excessive 
endogenous uric acid. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that in ascribing a subnormal 
speed of uric acid destruction to Dr. S-n, we are in no sense sup¬ 
porting the view of earlier writers that diminished destruction of 
uric acid is a general characteristic of the gouty. On the con¬ 
trary, increased destruction is the predominant and practically 
inevitable characteristic. Diminished destruction goes only with 
increased elimination, which is exceptional, while the much 
more common subnormal excretions signify increased destruction. 

In Table XLV are given the average endogenous uric acid 
excretions obtained from our different normal and gouty 
subjects. From the data given in this table it will be seen that 
only a sin^e one of our nine gouty subjects has given normal 
values for the endogenous uric acid excretion. The normal 
values vary between 6.8 and 8.1 mg. per day and per kilo of 
body weight. Sis of the gouty have given corresponding values 
of from 3.6 to 7.0 mg., and the other three have varied between 
9.1 and 11 mg. The variations found in normal subjects are thus 
very small in comparison with the variations occurring among 
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the gouty. The differences among normal persons, as well as 
daily variations in any one individual, can be best explained 
Just as we have explained the different excretions of injected 
uric acid, namely on the basis of normal variations in the speed 
of excretion and the speed of destruction—the last named proc¬ 
ess being more or less modified by the level of uric acid circu¬ 
lating in the plasma. 


TABLE XLV. 


Showing Abnormal Excretions of Endogenous Uric Add in GouL Purine^ 
Free Low Protein Diet 


Subject. 

Table. 

Weight. 

Urioacid. 

Bemarke. 

Average dsdly 
excretion. 

Daily 

excretion per 
kilo of body 
weight. 



kg. 

mg. 

mg. 


H. B-d. 

XXIV 

88 

605 

6.9 

Normal. 

D-k. 

XXV 

67 

461 

7.0 

ie 

H-w-d, 

XXVI 

62 
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8.1 ' 

u * 

B-n. 

XXVII 
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7.2 

it 

W-n. 

XXVIII 

62 
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6.8 

it 

B-cfc. 

XXIX 

77 
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7.2 
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K-z. 

XXXVI 

81 
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Gout. 
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To us it seems premature and unprofitable to try to explain 
the abnormal variations among the gouty except on the basis of 
abnormal deviations in these two known v^riables-^speed of 
excretion and speed of destruction. It must be recognized, of 
course, that in explaining the abnormally high uric acid excre¬ 
tions in gout, on the basis of diminished destruction, we are 
compelled to assume that the endogenous uric acid production 
in man is much greater than is indicated by normal uric acid 
excretions, but this seems to us a more probable assumption than 
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the only other available alternative, namely abnormal produc¬ 
tion of uric acid in some gouty subjects. 

Theoretically one cannot definitely exclude the occurrence of 
some synthesis of uric acid in mammals, as was intimated in 
connection with the enormous uric acid excretions encountered 
in the Dalmatian dog, Table XVII. If such synthesis ever 
does occur, it represents probably a rare and relatively slight 
reversion to an older type of metabolism. The present state 
of knowledge does not warrant the introduction of this concept 
as a feature of the uric acid metabolism in gout. 

The concept of possible uric acid synthesis, in so far as it is 
ever revived, must necessarily involve renewed studies of the 
allantoin problem, for it is by no means excluded that the al- 
lantoin excretion of present day mammals (absent in man) may 
in fact represent unfinished synthesis of uric acid, more than it 
represents destruction of endogenous uric acid. 

. The outstanding feature in gout is the high level of circulating 
uric acid. Of about fifteen cases examined, only one f^fed to 
show abnormally high values. [That subject was under treat¬ 
ment for syphilis and was not available for detailed investigation. 
He was running a constant fever (100--101®F. in the afternoon) 
of unrevealed origin.] This general characteristic of gout must 
surely be interpreted as due to a pathological deterioration of a 
process which normally functions much less effectively in man 
than in other mammals, namely the power to excrete uric acid. 
But from our experiments with animals it has become reasonably 
certain that the function of the kidneys, at least in relation to 
uric acid, is made up of two more or less distinct and different 
processes—preliminary absorption and concentration within the 
kidneys, followed by the second process—excretion. The ab¬ 
normal inferiority of the gouty kidney, therefore, can be either 
an inferior power to excrete uric acid which has accumulated in 
the kidneys, or it can be an abnormal lack of responsiveness to 
the levels of circulating uric acid, on the part of the uric acid¬ 
absorbing power. We believe that it is the latter function which 
is poor in man and abnormally poor in the gouty. In this con-' 
nection we would refer to'the behavior of Dr. S-n, Table XLIV.' 
The speed of uric acid excretion exhibited by this subject was- 
equal to that of the verv best found amnnv nnr -nAmrifti anK5Ar»4-.o ' 
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but that rapid excretion occurred on the basis of a very hi^ 
level of circulating uric acid. If the uric add-absorbing process 
of Dr. S-n's kidneys had not been subnormal, their excellent power 
to excrete uric acid should have been quite capable of main¬ 
taining a normal level in the plasma. 

Gl-y, Table XLVI, our last subject, exhibited almost the same 
degree of high endogenous uric acid excretion as Dr. S-n, and 
in this case we expected to obtain from the uric acid injection 
about the same rapid excretion and high recovery. The reason 
why we did not obtain this result is, however, quite clear. The 
injection of about 20 mg. of uric acid per kilo in this case had 
substantially the same effect as we have often obtained from 
injections of larger quantities (100 mg.) in dogs, and also in goats. 
The patient had bad some fever while the attack was acute and 
his non-protein nitrogen had risen from 30.3 to 46.8 mg. durii]^ 
the 5 days intervening between the taking of the two preliminary 
bloods. The rapid and excessive increase in the non-protein 
nitrogen after the uric acid injection is, however, of an entirely 
different order. The non-protein nitrogen rose in 2 hours to 
70.8 mg. and the peak was reached 2 days later, at 87.6 mg. 
There can be no doubt about the fact that the kidneys in this 
case became overcharged with uric acid and almost lost the 
power to excrete anything. The subject was kept for a long 
time and his non-protein nitrogen gradually returned to the 
original normal level. In our first gout subject, K-z, Table 
XXXVn, we obtained a transient rise of the non-protein nitrogen 
from 34.8 to 60.6 mg., but in that case complete restoration of 
the circulating nitrogen level was restored within 24 hours. We 
have obtsuned no similar result from any normal subject. 

Much has been written from a clinical point of view about the 
frequent development of a more general nephritic involvement 
amoi^ gouty subjects. In the course of our study of gout, we 
have observed and produced small, but unmistakably abnormal, 
levels and increases in the non-protein nitrogen on so many oc¬ 
casions (by means of high protein diets) as to compel the con- 
dusion that the kidneys in ^e gouty are nearly always inferior 
to the kidneys of normal persons. This weakness is probably 
lot a late and secondsuy devdopment, but rather an accom¬ 
paniment of the deterioration responsible for the high uric acid 



Shmving Mxcbbswg Endoger0fu8 Uric Add and Yet No Recovery of Injected Uric Add—Because of Temporary Injury to Kidney, 
Subject Mr. Gl-y. Age 56 years; weight 97 kilos. Diagnosis: gout. 
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Sinoe Mar. 5 on very low purine-free diet; 
on Max. 0 increased to 50 em. protein 
and 1,200 caloric. 

Fluid from left knee joint: 8.9 
mg. uric acid, 36.9 mg. non- 
protein N, 5.3 gm. protein per 
100 cc. 

1,800 mg. uric acid intravenously. 

Chill, 

Fluid from left joint: 14.8 mg. 
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levels. This condition limits in a measure the merit of high 
protein diets as a means of reducing the level of circulating uric 
acid in gouty individuals. The effect of such diets certainly 
should be always checked up by means of occasional determina¬ 
tions of the non-protein nitrogen as well as the uric acid. 

In no case has the urate injection produced or aggravated the 
gouty attacks. 


VII. 

RfiSIXMB. 

1. When uric acid is injected into the blood stream of animals 
(dogs, cats, rabbits, goats), the kidneys mimediately take up 
very much uric acid. The kidneys at the same time become 
edematous and greatly enlarged. Up to fully 0.2 per cent of 
uric acid may be temporarily stored in the kidneys. 

2. The uric acid which cannot find lodgement in the kidneys 
remains to a large extent in the circulating blood until it is de¬ 
stroyed; in other words, all the other tissues seem to be more 
or less completely impermeable to soluble urates. 

3. The specialized uric acid-absorbing power of the kidney 
involves the whole organ and (in the dog) does not represent 
merely arrested excretion, since only ^an insignificant fraction 
is excreted. In this animal (rapid destruction), the rest goes 
back into the blood as soon as the uric acid in the blood has sunk 
to sufficiently low levels. 

The excretory function of the kidney may be temporarily 
diminished up to full inhibition as a consequence of the injurious 
effect of the uric acid (tubular injury); the kidney in such a case 
(in the goat—slow destruction) remaining loaded with uric acid 
for hours, even after the blood level has become quite low. 

4. The destruction of uric acid in the dog, and presumably in 
aU other animals, seems to take place within the circulating blood, 
thou^ it is possible that some is destroyed in the kidneys. This 
conclusion is based partly on the fact that the uric acid cannot 
enter the other tissues and organs, including the liver, and partly 
on the fact that no demonstrable disappearance of uric acid is 
due merely to the passage of the blood through tissues. 

5. The destruction of uric acid within the circulating blood 
proceeds with extreme velocity during and immediately after 
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an injection (100 mg. per kilo), but soon slows down to a meas¬ 
urable speed, and the speed continues to diminish as the con¬ 
centration of the circulating uric acid continues to sink. The 
complete destruction of the injected uric acid in dogs is accomp¬ 
lished in about 2 hours. Not less than 70 per cent is destroyed 
within the first 10 minutes. The speed of the destruction is dif¬ 
ferent in different dogs, but is never irregular, and the predomi¬ 
nant factor is always the concentration of the circulating uric 
acid. 

6. The uric acid destruction stops the instant the blood is 
removed from the living animal. Some unknown essential 
factor, therefore, must be contributed by the tissues, or by some 
tissue—possibly the liver. The unknown oxidizing agency is 
apparently used up as rapidly as it is poured into the blood. This 
agency, therefore, can scarcely be an enzyme. 

7. The specialized uric acid-absorbing power of the kidney 
and the impermeability of living muscle to uric acid can be 
most easily shown by uric acid deterroinations in birds. Their 
kidneys contain normally about 0.1 per cent of uric acid while 
the blood contains about 0.007 per cent and the muscles 0.001 
to 0.002 per cent. 

8. The speed of uric acid destruction in herbivorous animals 
(goats, rabbits) is less than one-tenth as rapid as that found in 
the dog. The destruction is slower in the goat than in the 
Dalmatian hound. 

9. Since the blood of herbivorous animals carries very low levels 
of luic acid and since the speed of destruction is mainly 
determined by the concentration in the blood, herbivorous’ 
animals probably destroy very little endogenous uric acid. 

10. Intravenous injections of uric acid (20 mg. per kilo in the 
form of lithium urate) into normal men are followed by excre¬ 
tions of from 30 to 90 per cent. The destruction in man, there¬ 
fore, amounts to from 10 to 70 per cent, the average being about 
50 per cent. 

11. The losses (destructions) in man are variable because the 
two factors involved—speed of destruction and speed of excre¬ 
tion—^are subject to independent variations. 

12. The excretion period in man lasts from 1 to 4 days. The 
duration is mainly determined by the speed of destruction. 
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13. There is no tangible reason for assuming that the distri¬ 
bution of injected uric acid is different in man from the distribu¬ 
tion foimd in animals. It usually takes from 2 to 4 days for the 
circulating uric acid to reach its nonnal level after an injection 
of 20 mg. per kilo. The initial increase varies between 5 and 
15 mg. per 100 cc. of blood plasma. 

14. The unique and characteristic high levels of uric acid in 
normal human blood are due to a lack of responsiveness on the 
part of the human kidney. This lack of sensitiveness is probably 
a feature of the uric acid-absorbing power, rather than of the 
power to excrete any uric acid that has been absorbed. Each 
individual tends to carry his own level of circulating uric acid. 

15. High protein diets increase the responsiveness of the kid¬ 
neys and thus lower the level of circulating uric acid. Because 
of these lower levels less uric acid is destroyed and this is the 
reason why more endogenous uric acid is excreted on high protein 
than on low protein diets, 

16. The characteristic lack of responsiveness on the part of 
the human kidney is exaggerated in gout and this is the main 
or only reason why the gouty carry abnormally hi^ levels of 
circulating uric acid. 

17. The uric acid-destroying process in the gouty is intrin¬ 
sically about the same as in normal persons but is subject to 
wider variations. The high levels of circulating uric acid m the 
gouty automatically result in more extensive destruction and 
therefore in diminished excretion (unless the power of destruc¬ 
tion is very small). 

18. The distribution of injected uric acid is substantially the 
same in gouty subjects as in normal persons. There is no reason 
to believe that the muscles of gouty individuals contain much 
more uric acid than the muscles of normal subjects. These con¬ 
clusions are based on the finding of the same increases in the 
plasma as in normal persons after uric acid mjections. 

19. Intravenous uric acid injections (20 mg. per kilo) do not 
produce attacks in the gouty, but may produce enough temporary 
injury to the kidneys to result in a transient retention of other 
nitrogenous waste products than uric acid (increased non-protein 
nitrogen and urea of blood). In nonnal persons no such reten¬ 
tions have been encnnntered. 
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20. Wliile urates do not diffuse into living cells of ordinary 
tissues (muscle), the possibility remains that cartilage and con¬ 
nective tissue, like dead animal tissues, may permit a slow pas¬ 
sage of urates into the localities where urates are found in the 
gouty. 

The authors are indebted to Dr. Joseph B. Howland, Superintendent of 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, for granting us the free use of the hospital 
supplies and facilities for the long continued constant diet experiments with 
normal persons. We are also indebted to the Hospital dietitians, Mrs. 
Octavia Hall Smilie and Miss Amalia Lautz for unfailing willingness to 
provide the special diets for all our subjects. For the conscientious and 
successful collection of the urines from our gouty subjects we must express 
our thanks to the nurses of ward F. M. 

For much and resourceful help in the laboratory during the latter part 
of the work we owe thanks to Miss Hazel Hunt. 




A SYSTEM OF BLOOD ANALYSIS. 

Supplement V. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE QUALITY AND METHOD OF PREPARING 
THE URIC ACID REAGENT. 

By otto FOLIN and HARRY TRIMBLE. 

{From the Biochemical Ldboraiory, Harvard Medical School, Boston,) 

(Received for publication, April 1, 1924.) 

The problem of making the uric acid reagent of Folin and Denis 
as specific as possible for uric acid has become more important 
since Benedict^ brought out the fact that substantially correct 
uric acid values for blood filtrates can be obtained without any 
preliminary precipitation of the uric acid. If uric acid reagents 
made from different samples of sodium tungstate are compared 
with reference to the amoirnt of color which they give with blood 
filtrates obtained from sheep or dogs—^filtrates which contain only 
traces of uric acid—^it will be found that the reagents are not equiv¬ 
alent. Some will give distinctly more color than others. Similar 
differences are obtained if the reaction is applied to 0.2 mg. of 
resorcinol added to 5 cc. of water. 

The different results given by different samples of the uric acid 
reagent could obviously be due to variations in the amounts of 
molybdenum which may be present in the available brands of 
sodium tungstate. In their first paper on the preparation of the 
uric acid reagent, Folin and Denis stated that the sodium tung¬ 
state used must, of course, be free from molybdenum. This 
statement was based on their finding that when mixtures of tung¬ 
state and molybdates were used, the reagents became more sensi¬ 
tive to reducing substances, including the phenols. But molyb¬ 
denum is alwa 3 ^ present in tungsten ores and there is very little 

1 Benedict, S, R., J, Biol. Ckem,, 1922, li, 187; liv, 233. Folin, O., /. BioL 
Chem., 1922, liv, 160. 
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reason to believe that the molybdenum has been completely 
removed from the sodium tungstates available from dealers or 
manufacturers. 

We have accordingly examined all the brands of sodium tung¬ 
state available in this. department or obtainable from dealers. 
All, including the c. p. grades, contain appreciable quantities of 
molybdenum and some contain much larger amounts than others. 
One particularly bad sample had on the container the trade mark 
“Folin's purity’' in addition to the customary c. p. 

In this connection attention might be called to the test which we 
have found to be the most satisfactory for the detection of small 
quantities of molybdenum in tungstates. The test,® first suggested 
by Siewert, in 1864, is carried out as follows: 

Dissolve about 1 gm. of the sodium tungstate in 5 to 10 cc. of 
water. The reaction should be alkaline to htmus. Add a pinch, 
0.2 gm., of solid potassium xanthate and shake until it has dis¬ 
solved. Add to the solution so obtained 20 per cent sulfuric acid, 

1 drop at a time, with shaking. The shaking should be continued 
after each drop until the curdy tungstic acid precipitate which is 
produced has dissolved. If molybdenum is present it will be 
noted that the white turbidity which appears as the acid is added 
takes on a pinkish tint in the course of a few seconds. As the 
solution becomes definitely acid the entire solution takes on a 
color varying in shade from pink to a deep plum, which persists 
after shaking. Continue the addition of acid, with shaking, until 
there is no further increase in the depth of the color. Add about 

2 cc. of chloroform, shake vigorously, and allow to separate into 
two layers. The molybdenum xanthate is taken up by the chloro¬ 
form layer which will become more or less reddish in color, depend¬ 
ing on how much molybdenum is present. This test furnishes a 
rapid method for comparing the molybdenum content of differ¬ 
ent tungstates. 

Preparation of Potassium Xanthaie ,—^In a 200 cc. Erlenmeyer 
flask place 100 cc. of absolute ethyl alcohol and 10 gm. of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide which has been broken into small lumps. Heat the 
mixture on a steam bath, shaking frequently, until nearly all the 

* This reaction has recently been made the basis of a quantitative gravi¬ 
metric method for molybdenum in. tungsten compounds by Hall (Hall, 
D., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1922, xliv, 1462). 
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solid dissolves. Filter the solution into another Erlenmeyer flask 
to remove the insoluble material (carbonate). Then, while the 
solution is continuously agitated, add, a few drops at a time, 10 
cc. of carbon disulfide. Set the solution aside to cool and crystal¬ 
lize. The potassium xanthate separates out as a fluffy mass which 
completely fills the solution. Transfer the precipitate to a Biich- 
ner porcelain funnel and filter with the aid of suction. Press the 
precipitate down on the funnel with a spatula to facilitate 
complete removal of the mother liquor. Wash the precipitate 
once with a small portion of absolute alcohol, and once with ether. 
The potassium xanthate has a faint yellowish tint and a very 
characteristic odor. The yield is about 12 gm. It can be pre¬ 
served in a stoppered bottle for a long time. 

By means of this test all the sodium tungstates now in the 
market give positive reactions for molybdenum. The amount of 
color, which uric acid reagents made from these tmgstates give 
with 0.2 mg. of resorcinol, is approximately proportional to the 
molybdenum content. The molybdenum cannot be removed by 
means of ordinary recrystallizations (Smith and Exner®). In 
fact it is extremely diflacult to remove the last traces of molyb¬ 
denum by any process and we have wasted much time trying to 
find a suitable method for the preparation of sodium tungstate 
absolutely free from molybdenum. We have obtained it in small 
quantities quite free from molybdenum. One sample was 
examined for us by Professor F. A. Saunders, of the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory, Harvard College. He photographed its 
spectrum and found no trace of molybdenum. But the purifica¬ 
tion process used could not readily be applied on a sufficiently 
large scale and we therefore omit further discussion of it here. 

We have, however, succeeded in devising a comparatively simple 
and practical method for preparing the uric acid reagent almost 
absolutely free from molybdenum. ’ The process depends on the 
fact that the molybdenum is precipitated as sulfide by hydrogen 
sulfide in the presence of phosphoric acid. 

Preparation of the Improved Uric Acid Reagent ,—^Transfer 100 
gm. of normal sodium tungstate, Na 2 W 04 * 2 H 20 , and 160 cc. of 
distilled water to a 500 cc. flask. Add 50 cc. of 85 per cent phos- 

® Smith, E. F., and Exner, F. F., Proc, Am, Phil, Soc,, 1904, xliii, 123. 
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phoric acid, a few cubic centimeters at a time, with cooling under 
rumiing water so as to prevent any appreciable rise in temperature. 
Connect the flask with a wash bottle leading to a Kipp’s hydrogen 
sulfide generator as indicated in Fig. 1. A is an ordinary gas wash 
bottle half filled with water. B is the flask containing the mixture 
of sodium timgstate and phosphoric acid. B is equipped with a 
2-hole rubber stopper fitted with an inlet tube C and an outlet tube 
D. The rubber stoppers in both A and B must fit so as to be gas- 
tight. To D is attached a short section of flexible rubber tubing 



which is closed by the pinch-clamp E. The inlet tube of ri. is 
connected with the outlet of a Kipp generator furnishing hydrogen 
sulfide. 

Open the stop-cock of the generator and then open the pinch- 
clamp E momentarily, and close again, thus allowing the hydrogen 
sulSde to bubble through the solution. Repeat the opening and 
doeing of the pinch-clamp six or seven times in order to remove 
the air and fill the flask with hydrogen sulSde. Then close the 
piaeb-cock (F), but leave open the stop-cock which admits the 
hydrogen sulfide to the apparatus. When connected in this way, 
l^diogen sulfide is produced by the Kipp generator only as it is 
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absorbed by the solution. The action of the hydrogen sulfide is 
continued ovemi^t for the molybdenum sulfide precipitates only 
very slowly. The solution in flask B will gradually take on a deep 
blue color. 

The next morning disconnect the apparatus and filter the solu¬ 
tion in B into a 600 cc. flask. Avoid transferring the precipitate 
to the filter paper until most of the liquid has passed throo^h. 
Allow the precipitate to drain completely, but do not wash it. 
Insert a 10 cm. funnel, and in this funnel place a 200 cc. flask, 
filled with cold water, and boil the contents of the flask gently, 
but continuously, over a micro biumer, for 1 hour. The funnel 
and flask merely act as a convenient condenser. The boiling must 
not greatly reduce the total volume of the solution. 

Filter the hot solution from the additional small quantity of 
molybdenum sulfide which comes out during the boiling. This 
time, washing is permissible. Wash with small quantities of 
water imtil most of the blue color has been removed from the filter. 

To remove the blue color from the filtrate, heat the solution 
to bofling, remove the flame, and decolorize by the addition of 
bromine and shaking vigorously. Add only 2 to 3 drops at a time. 
A clear, light yellow solution should be obtained when sufficient 
bromine has been added. Boil the solution gently for 10 minutes 
to remove any excess of bromine and cool. 

Meanwhile transfer to a liter beaker 25 gm. of lithium carbon¬ 
ate and add first 50 cc. of 85 per cent phosphoric acid and then 200 
cc. of water. Boil off the carbon dioxide and cooL 

Mix these two solutions and dilute to 1 liter. 

The uric acid reagent, obtained in the process described above, 
gives only an extremely faint bluish tint with 0.2 mg. of r^rcinoL 

For ordinary work, such as the determination of uric acid in the 
silver lactate precipitate obtained from human urine or for ordi¬ 
nary chnical determinations of the uric acid content of human 
blood, it is scarcely necessary to remove the molybdenum from 
the uric acid reagent, because the color given by resorcinol is al¬ 
ways very weak in comparison with the color obtained from luie 
acid. Errors up to 1 mg. per 100 cc. of blood may occur, however, 
as a result of using a reagent which contains large traces of 
molybdenum. 
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In connection with this research and while we were still hoping 
to find some brand of sodium tungstate free from molybdenum 
we worked out certain improvements in the ordinary process for 
making the uric acid reagent from (a) normal sodium tungstate, 
(b) sodium paratungstate, and (c) ordinary phosphotungstic 
acid. 

Preparaiion of Uric Acid Reagent from Normal Sodium Tungstate. 
—Transfer 50 cc. of 85 per cent phosphoric acid and 160 cc. of 
water to a 500 cc. Pyrex flask. Heat nearly to boiling and then 
add 100 gm. of sodium tungstate. The mixture begins to boil from 
the heat of the reaction. Boil gently but continuously over a 
micro burner for 1 hour, using a 10 cm. funnel and a 200 cc. 
Florence flask filled with cold water, as a condenser. 

Transfer 25 gm. of lithium carbonate to a liter breaker. Add 
50 cc. of 85 per cent phosphoric acid and 200 cc. of water. Boil 
off the carbon dioxide and cool. Mix the two solutions and dilute 
to 1 liter. 

Preparation of the Uric Add Reagent from Sodium Paratung- 
state. —^Transfer 40 cc. of 85 per cent phosphoric acid and 80 cc. 
of water to a 200 cc. Pyrex Florence flask. Heat nearly to boil¬ 
ing and then add 90 gm. of sodium paratungstate. Heat to boil¬ 
ing and continue the boiling for 1 hour after the timgstate has 
dissolved. Paratungstate dissolves more slowly than the normal 
tungstate and generates no heat. Use the same condenser during 
the boiling as is described in the preceding method and do not 
boil so fast as to produce much concentration. 

Dissolve 25 gm. of lithium carbonate in a liter beaker with 50 
cc. of phosphoric acid and 200 cc. of water. Boil, cool, mix the 
two solutions, and dilute to 1 liter. 

Preparation of the Uric Add Reagent from Ordinary Phosphch 
tungstic Add. —^Transfer 10 gm. of lithium carbonate, 20 cc. of 
85 per cent phosphoric acid, and 80 cc. of water to a 300 cc. 
Pyrex Florence flask. Heat until nearly the whole of the car¬ 
bonate has dissolved. Then add 80 gm, of ordinary 24-phospho- 
tungstic acid and continue the boiling gently for 1 hour with the 
usual funnel-flask condenser to prevent undue evaporation. 

Tq a liter beaker add 15 gm. of lithium carbonate, 65 cc. of 
phosphoric acid, and about 200 cc. of water. Boil, cool, mix the 
two solutions, and dilute to 1 liter. 
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All the reagents are substantially identical. With 1 cc. of the 
reagent and 2 cc. of 15 per cent sodium cyanide they give the 
maximum color for the uric acid content of 5 cc. of blood filtrate, 
provided that the uric acid content of the blood does not exceed 
8 mg. per 100 cc. and provided further that the cyanide used gives 
no blank. We have lately obtained, in the open market, a sodium 
cyanide (Roessler and Hasslacher), freshly prepared solutions of 
which give absolutely no blank. 

It will be noted that in each case the required lithium has been 
incorporated in the reagent. The reagents give a white turbidity 
with the blood filtrates in the cold, but this turbidity disappears 
during the subsequent heating on the water bath, and does not 
return. 
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IX. THE SOLUBILITY OF VARIOUS LEAD COMPOUNDS IN BLOOD 

SERUM. 

By LAWRENCE T. FAIEHALL. 

{From the Laboratories of Pkysiologyj Harvard Medical School, Boston,} 
(Received for publication, April 11, 1924.) 

Knowledge of the solubility of lead and its compounds in serum 
or body fluids is important in understanding not only how lead is 
carried in the blood stream but also how it is absorbed from the 
mucous membranes and respiratory tract. In industry the most 
dangerous lead trades have proved to be those in which dust is 
inhaled; and experiments have shown (1) that poisoning develops 
very readily after inhalation of lead or certain lead compounds. 
Since the toxic symptoms are not caused by the local action of 
lead on the mucous membranes and in the respiratory tract, but 
by its action on tissues far distant from these, the mechanism of 
its entrance into the organism and its transportation in the 
circulation is of fundamental interest. Phagocytosis and direct 
absorption of dissolved lead compounds, as well as diffusion from 
particles in contact with the moist epithelial cells of the alveoli, 
must play some rdle in this mechanism. The purpose of this 
investigation was to seek more information regarding one of these 
factors; i,e,, to determine whether the solubility of lead com¬ 
pounds in the fluids of the tissues is different from that in pure 
water. For this purpose blood serum was selected as a repre¬ 
sentative medium. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE. 

Materials ,—^Fresh horse serum, obtained through the courtesy of 
Dr. Btojamin White of the Massachusetts State Vaccine Labora¬ 
tory, was used for these experiments. Pure finely granular 
Zeod” (Baker and Adamson) was employed. Lead sulfate, chromate, 
and carbomte were prepared by precipitation from pure lead ace- 
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tate, and were repeatedly washed to remove soluble impurities. 
Lead oxide was derived from this pure lead carbonate by ignition 
in an electric muffle furnace. This oxide was free from soluble 
salts and lead carbonate. 

Method .—^An excess of the dry solid lead or lead salt was added 
in 250 cc. bottles to fresh horse serum containing a small amount 
of powdered th 3 miol as preservative. The bottles were then 
securely sealed and rotated mechanically, end over end, at a rate 
of 38 R. p. M. for 24 hours in an electrically heated thermostat 
which held the temperature constant within 0.1° at 25°C. At the 
end of this period the mixtures were allowed to stand in order to 
separate the solid phase. Finally the last traces of solid were 
removed by repeated centrifugalization. Portions of the clear 
solution were analyzed in triplicate for lead by ashing, converting 
the lead to chromate, and titrating it in this form with 0.005 n 
sodium thiosulfate (2). 

The solubility data for lead and for the compounds investigated 
here are collected in the following table: 


No. 

Substance. 

Solubility in 
serum at 26®C, 

Solubility in H*0. 



gm. per 1. 

ffW. per U 

1 

PbCO, 

0.0333 

0.0017 at 18" (3) 

2 

PbS04 

0.0437 

0.044 24.96" f4) 

3 

PbCrOi 


p 

o 

4 

PbO 



5 

Pb 

0.578 



ESect of Carbon Dfm'de.—The effect of carbon dioxide on the 
solubility of these substances was detennined by saturating the 
fresh serum suspension of the solid with carbon dioxide gas at 
25° and determining the solubility at 25° as above. The following 
values were obtained: 


No. 

i 

Substance. 

Solubility in C02-saturated 
serum. 

1 

PbCO» 

gm. per 1, 

0.0125 

2 

PbS04 

0.0300 

3 

PbO 

1.1600 

4 

Pb 

0.1930 
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These values,, while somewhat below normal, do not indicate a 
marked change in the solubility except in the case of metallic 
lead. This exception probably depends upon the fact that metallic 
lead reacts with the CO 2 so that the individual granules become 
coated with a film of lead carbonate which prevents further 
oxidation. It has been found in this laboratory that the tendency 
of lead to oxidize in contact with pure water is greatly reduced by 
the presence of a small amount of CO 2 . Thus, 100 cc. of pure 
water, which is shaken with metallic lead for 60 seconds, oxidize 
117.0 mg. of Pb; whereas 100 cc. of pure water, 25 per cent 
saturated with CO 2 and shaken with lead in the presence of air 
for the same length of time, oxidize only 10.3 mg. of Pb. It is 
quite probable that carbon dioxide hinders oxidation by forming 
a protective coating of lead carbonate on the lead granules. The 
fact that CO 2 has no apparent effect on the solubility of PbO in 
serum is not of great significance as the CO 2 appears to be prob¬ 
ably rapidly fixed by the PbO. 

The solubility of lead oxide in serum is the most striking of the 
results obtained. While its solubility in pure water is only 17 mg, 
in serum it is greatly increased and amounts to 1.16 gm. This 
solution is alkaline to phenolphthalein. Doubtless as lead hydro¬ 
xide is formed it is rapidly removed by protein, which combines 
with it to form an alkali metaprotein. It would be expected, 
therefore, that lead fume or lead oxide, when carried into the 
respiratory tract, would find an easy mode of entrance into the 
circulatory system. 

The experiments with lead chromate indicate that its solubility 
is no greater in serum than in pure water. Some reduction of the 
chromate by senim would be expected in the course of 24 hours, 
for it is readily reduced by a number of organic substances. This 
is interesting in view of the fact that insufflation experiments 
have indicated a fairly rapid removal of lead chromate from the 
lungs (1), However, although the serum itself exerts no reducing 
effect, the enormous avidity of the tissues for oxygen, as shown 
by Ehrlich’s experiment with methylene blue, is well known. It 
would not be surprising, therefore, if so powerful an oxidizii^ 
substemce as lead chromate would suffer reduction within the 
body. 
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Experiments with precipitated lead sulfide are unsatisfactory 
because it is difficult to separate the solid phase by centrifugaliza- 
tion. Furthermore, lead sulfide is sensitive to oxidation. Figures 
finally have been obtained which correspond more nearly with 
those obtained with lead sulfate and have been ruled out on this 
account. Lead carbonate is somewhat more soluble in serum than 
in pure water. The solubility is reduced slightly by CO 2 . 

CONCLUSIOJJ^S. 

The results obtained indicate no great increase in the solubility 
of lead salts in serum as compared with that m pure water. The 
marked solubility of lead oxide and metallic lead is, however, 
significant for workers in the lead industry as a probable factor 
in the poisoning which develops rapidly after exposure to lead 
fume and lead oxide dust. 

Legge and Goadby (6) show that the proportion of those suffer¬ 
ing from lead encephalopathy is higher in the manufacture of 
lead oxides than in any other lead industry. It is quite possible 
that the ready solubility of these compounds allows lead tq enter, 
the system more quickly than it can be eliminated or deposited 
in the bones as relatively harmless lead phosphate and that 
the large quantities circulating tend to produce severe lead 
intoxication. 
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XI. A RAPID METHOD OF ANALYZING URINE FOR LEAD. 

Bt LAWRENCE T. FAIRHALL. 

(From the Laboratories of Physiology^ Harvard Medical School, Boston.) 

(Received for publication, April 11, 1924.) 

There is great clinical need for an accurate and rapid test for 
lead in urine because lead may be found in the urine only after it 
has been absorbed. The older and more obvious methods of 
analysis have so far proved very unsatisfactory. It is impossible 
to precipitate lead from urine quantitatively by the ordinary 
precipitants for lead because the insoluble lead salts become 
highly dispersed and remain in colloidal solution. A second objec¬ 
tion to this method is the mechanical difficulty of filtration, which 
is slow and uncertain. Equally unsatisfactory is the precipita¬ 
tion of lead on magnesium ribbon (1) and by direct electrolysis 
(2). To overcome these difficulties urine must be evaporated to 
diyness and completely ashed before the quantitative test for 
lead is made. The slow oxidation of the carbonaceous residue, 
in the presence of a large quantity of fused salts, as well as the 
repeated extraction of the residue with water and acid, and the 
necessary reashing, renders such a process very time-consuming. 
Attempts to precipitate excreted lead by bubbling hydrogen 
sulfide gas directly into urine have resulted in failure because the 
lead is probably present in the form of highly dispersed lead 
phosphate in the presence of dissolved phosphates, and is, there¬ 
fore, more insoluble than lead sulfide. A new method of separat¬ 
ing lead salts from urine has therefore been devised. 

Attempts to simplify the usual procedure by separating lead by 
adsorption on charcoal, or by chemical precipitation on bone meal 
or pennutit were not encouraging. It was found possible, how¬ 
ever, to precipitate lead from urine quantitatively by miram* 
mmt with the earthy phosphates. Precipitation by entrainment 
is of great value in separating minute amounts of a substance from 
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a large volume of fluid—particularly when addition of a precipitant 
causes the formation of a colloidal precipitate which may not 
settle out completely for several days. The simultaneous coagu¬ 
lation of such a salt and of a large volume of some other salt 
bearing the same anion allows complete precipitation of both; 
i.e., entrainment of the smaller precipitate. By this method 
MeillSre detected minute amounts of mercury in water by adding 


TABUB I. 


No. 

Lead added. 

Lead recovered. 

Error. 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

1 

1.00 

0.94 

-0.06 

2 

1.00 

1.04 

+0.04 

3 

1.00 

1.07 

+0.07 

4 

1.00 

1.02 

+0.02 

5 

1.00 

1.04 

+0.04 

6 i 

1.00 

1.04 

+0.04 

7 

1.00 

1.07 

+0.07 

8 

1.00 

1.02 

+0.02 

9 

1.00 

1.06 

+0.06 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

0.00 

11 

1.00 

1.00 

0.00 

12 

1.00 

1.07 

+0.07 

13 

! 1.00 

0.99 

-0.01 

14 

1.00 

1.04 

+0.04 

15 

1,00 

0.98 

-0.02 

16 

1.00 

1.03 

+0.03 

17 

1,00 

1.06 

+0.06 

18 

1 00 

1.01 

+0.01 

19 

1.00 

0.96 

-0.04 

Average... 

=fc0.037 



a soluble copper salt and subsequent precipitation of both metals 
with hydrogen sulfide (3). The same principle has been em¬ 
ployed in separating lead from urine. 

If fresh or well preserved urine is made strongly ammoniacal, 
the alkaline earth phosphates precipitate in a gelatinous mass so 
completely that the clear liquid above can be decanted. A series 
of experiments was carried out with urine to which known amounts 
of lead had been added before the addition of ammonia. In each 
case the volume of urine used was 1 liter and the quantity of 
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lead 1 mg., or 1 part in one million. The precipitates filtered out 
quite rapidly on a Buchner filter by suction and were ashed before 
quantitative measurements were made. Because the precipitate 
contains relatively little inorganic salt, as compared with the 
residues obtained by evaporation of urine, the lead is the more 
easily separated. The data obtained by volumetric determina¬ 
tion of the lead as chromate (4) are summarized in Table I. 
These results show that the recovery of lead from the precipitate 
was satisfactory, particularly since no end-point correction (about 
0.03 mg. per drop) was used. 


TABLE 11. 


No. 

Volume of 
urine. 

Lead in 
precipitate. 

Lead in filtrate. 


cc. 

mj* 

mg. 

1 

3,075 

0.07 

Negative. 

2 

3,500 

0.05 

« 

3 

15,000 

0.38 

u 

4 

4,020 

0.08 

u 

5 

5,540 

0.05 

u 

6 

3,800 

0.04 

Positive (microchemically). 

7 

4,420 

Negative. 

Negative. 

8 

4,270 

0,28 

u 

9 

3,500 

0.19 

u 

10 

3,500 

0.20 

ic 

11 

3,160 

Negative. 

u 

12 

4,570 

0.23 

« 

13 

4,730 

1 

Q.7S 

1 

u 


This method of analysis was also applied to the urine of patients 
suifering from lead poisoning. Frankel (5) had not been able to 
detect excreted lead electroljdiically, while he had been able by 
the same method to demonstrate the presence of lead added to 
urine, and it was therefore felt desirable to determine whether the 
entrainment method involved this dfficulty. Both the filtrates 
and the phosphate precipitates were analyzed separately in this 
series of experiments to ascertain whether any lead had escaped 
precipitation. When there was too little lead present in either tq 
allow quantitative analysis, a microchemical test was used (6). 
The results, which are collected in Table II, show that excreted 
lead can be removed by precipitation of the phosphates of urine 
with ammonia and that the filtrate is lead-free. 
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In using this entrainment method a few precautions are neces¬ 
sary to insure success. The urine must be either freshly collected 
or well preserved with powdered thymol, because the crystalline 
t)hosphates whichform when urine is allowed to become ammoniacal 
on standing do not completely remove the lead. Experiments 
have shown that if this precipitate is dissolved in mineral acid, 
and the urine then rendered ammoniacal, less than 50 per cent of 
the lead is present in the precipitate. Boiling ammoniacal urine 
to increase the rate of settling of phosphates prevents complete 
recovery of lead. Heating should therefore be avoided. The 
most convenient method of obtaining the precipitate is to add an 
excess of ammonium hydroxide to the urine and to let the mixture 
stand overnight at room temperature in a large Erlenmeyer flask. 
Although the precipitate settles out within 2 to 3 hours, it is 
desirable to allow this longer interval, as the precipitate is then 
quite compact and may be separated rapidly by suction filtration. 

SUMMABY. 

An entrainment reaction has been applied to the precipitation 
of lead from urine. Lead is quantitatively precipitated with the 
alkaline earth phosphates when ammonium hydroxide is added. 
This precipitate can be collected, ashed, and the amount of lead 
present determined volumetrically with greater facility than by 
the usual method of evaporating the urine to dryness and ashing 
the residue. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF INSULIN ON THE GLUCOSE-FER¬ 
MENTING ACTION OF BACILLUS COLL 

By grace McGuire and K. GEORGE FALK. 

{From the Harriman Research Laboratory, The Roosevelt Hospital, New York.) 

(Received for publication, May 3, 1924.) 

INTRODUCTIONr. 

Because of the widely distributed occurrence of “insulin’^ and 
analogous bodies in the less highly developed organisms such as 
shell-fish and plants^ as well as in the animal body, it seemed 
po^ible that the carbohydrate metabolism of bacteria might be 
influenced by insulin. 

For a number of reasons the glucose-splitting bacteria Bacillus 
coll seemed to be especially fltted for this study. The glucose- 
spUtting reaction of Bacillus coU takes place at body temperature; 
the main end-products are carbon dioxide and water; the metabo¬ 
lism of Bacillus coli is sensitive to added substances; the material 
lends itself to experimental control; etc. 

EXPERIMENTAL, 

A 12 to 18 hour old Bacillus coli culture^ was diluted about 
twenty times with neutral meat broth containing peptone and 
about 1 per cent glucose at 37.5®C. From this Bacillus coli 
broth mixture, 100 cc. portions were added to flasks containing 
various amounts of the commercial insulin preparation ^'iletin” 
and enough water to make the final volume 102.5 cc., plugged with 
cotton, and incubated at 37.5®C. .in a constant temperature water 
bath. At definite time intervals 5 cc. portions were removed from 
the different mixtures, the proteins precipitated by the Folin and 

1 No specific insulin references are given in this short paper. The reader 
is referred instead to the very complete review of the literature given in. 
Joslxn, E. P., The treatment of diabetes mellitus, Philadelphia and New 
York, 3rd edition, 1923. 

® The writers wish to thank Miss Marguerite Fletcher of The Roosevdife 
Hospital for the cultures and media used in this work. 
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Wu method/ and the filtrates analyzed by the Shaffer and Hart¬ 
mann sugar method.^ The results of one series of experiments 
are given in Table I. They represent the averages of duplicate 
determinations. 

In Table I, which gives at three different incubation periods, 
the effects of a very large variation in the insulin concentration, 
and for constant insulin concentration a time variation of 4, 7, 
and 24 hours at eight concentrations, no significant influence of 
iletin on the Bacillus coli fermentation is seen. The possible ac¬ 
tion of the iletin was studied similarly under various other con¬ 
ditions such as (a) starting with very heavy and very light Ba¬ 
cillus coli cultures, (6) initially using as much as 100 units of 
iletin per cc. of mixture, (c). adding iletin every few hours, and 

TABLE I. 


The Fermentation of Glucose hy B. coli in the Presence of Insulin. 


Experiment 

No. 

Units of iletin 
per 102.5 cc. 
mixtures. 

Amounts of glucose per 102.5 cc. mixtures. 



After 7 hrs. 

Aft«r 24 hrs. 



gm. 

ffn%. 

gm. 

gm. 

1 

0 

1.015 

0.880 

0.569 - 

0.130 

2 

0.5 


0.872 

0.664 

0.084 

3 

1.0 


0.830 

0.554 

0.113 

4 

5.0 


0.840 

0.534 

0.113 

5 

10.0 


0.880 

0.534 

0.084 

6 

15,0 


0.835 

0.554 


7 

25.0 


0.842 

0.573 

0.113 

8 

60.0 


0.825 

0.554 



(d) using other periods of time. The same lack of influence by 
iletin was observed so that these experiments will not be reported 
in detail. It may also be stated that in a number of experiments 
the Benedict and Osterberg method^ was used in addition to the 
Shaffer-Hartmann method to follow the disappearance of the 
glucose and in one series the carbon dioxide production was also 
studied. In no case was any change, caused by the iletin, ob¬ 
served in the fermentation. 

CONCLUSION. 

• The fermentation of glucose by Bacillus coli was not influenced 
by insulin. 

» Folin, O., and Wu, H., J. Biol. Chem.^ 1919, xxxviii, 81. 

* Shaffer, P. A., and Hartmann, A. P., J. Biol. Ckem.j 1920-21, xlv, 349. 

* Benedict, S. R., and Osterberg, E., J. Biol. Chem., 1921, xlviii, 51. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

For many years the source of urinary ammonia has constituted 
a perplexing problem for physiological chemists. In 1921 Nash 
and Benedict^ advanced the somewhat startling hypothesis that 
the kidneys themselves form the ammonia which they excrete. 
This idea was based chiefly on the observations made by these 
authors that the NHa content of blood taken from the renal vein 
of the dog is greater than that of arterial blood or of venous blood 
from other sources in the same animal. Furthermore, they sug¬ 
gested that it is quite improbable that the kidney should be able 
to eliminate from the arterial blood, with its low NH» content, the 
large amounts of NH 3 found in the urine. This new view-point 
seemed of suflScient importance to justify confirmation and further 
investigation. 

It occurred to us that significant evidence for this theory of 
NHs formation might be derived from experiments similar to those 
of Nash and Benedict, but on animals which, unlike the dog, have 
an extremely limited capacity to excrete NH 3 by the kidneys. 
The rabbit excretes practically no NHs, and is therefore available 
for such a comparative study. 

Procedure. 

Blood NH 3 determinations were made by the method of Nash 
and Benedict, all the precautions suggested by them being care¬ 
fully observed. A preliminary study of the method showed it 

iNash, T. P., Jr., and Benedict, S. R., J. BioL Chem., 1921, xlviix, 463. 
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be sufficiently accurate for physiological experiments of the type 
presented in this paper. The determinations were almost in¬ 
variably made in duplicate and were always made immediately 
after withdrawal of the blood from the animal. 

In the operative experiments the animals were anesthetized 
with ether and blood samples were taken as promptly as possible 
and with practically no manipulation of the kidney. In taking 
blood from the renal vein, the needle was pointed toward the 
kidney and the vena cava was compressed below by the finger. 
When blood was taken from the vena cava, back-flow from the 
kidneys was obviated by pressure on the cava. Urine specimens 
for NHs and pH determinations were removed from the bladder 
during the course of the operation. 

EXPEEIMENTAL. 

i. Blood Ammonia Studies in the Dog- —Four dogs were studied 
and from Table I it may be seen that the NHs content of the 
renal vein is much higher than that of the arterial blood. Further¬ 
more, it is apparent that while the NHs content of the vena cava 
and splenic veins was somewhat higher than that of arterial blood, 
it was very much less than that of the renal veins. Only a linoited 
number of experiments were performed on the dog in view of the 
fact that this part of the work was done only to confirm the 
findings of Nash and Benedict. 

Ammonia Excretion in the Rabbit —Three rabbits were fasted 
for 3 days. On the first 2 days they received 300 cc. of water by 
stomach tube, given in 100 cc. amounts. On the 3rd day they 
received 300 cc. of 0.1 n HCl or H2SO4 in place of water, by 
stomach tube. 24 hour collections of urine were made on the 
3rd day. Table 11 shows that starvation and even high acid 
feeding result in the excretion of only traces of ammonia. 

S- Bhod Ammonia Studies in the Rabbit —Table III shows that 
there is only a very slight excess of NHs in the renal vein as 
compared with arterial blood and that the NHs excreted in the 
urine of the rabbits averaged about one-sixtieth of that elimi¬ 
nated by the dogs. There appears to be a greater fluctuation 
in the absolute value for the NHs content of arterial blood in 
the rabbit than in the dog, but the average is approximately the 
^ame. The cause for this fluctuation will be discussed in an- 
ottier paper. 
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TABLE I. 

Study of NHz Content of Blood from Yarioua Sources in the Doy, 


• :! 

1 

Source of blood. 

NHs-N per 100 
CO. blood. 

Urine NHsaseo. 
0.02 N Helper 
CO. urine. 

Urine pH. 

Remarks. 



mg. 

cc. 



1 

Femoral artery. 

0.05 

1.49 




Renal vein. 

0.16 




2 

Femoral artery. 

0.05 

4.93 

5.8 

Blood taken from vena 


Renal vein. 

0.18 



cava 15 ndn. after other 


Vena cava. 

0.11 



samples were removed. 

Z 

Femoral artery. 

0.03 

3.23 

6.8 



i Left renal vein. 

i 0.30 

i 




Right “ « 

0.30 



! 


Vena cava. 

0.05 




4 

Femoral artery. 

0.01 

1.45 

6.6 



Right renal vein. 

0.10 





Left « « 

0.09 





Splenic vein. 

0.04 





Vena cava. 

0,04 





Average NHs content of femoral artery = 0.04 mg. NHj-N per 100 cc. 

" vena cava = 0.07 “ " " 100 “ 

“ " ** “ rensil vein = 0.17 “ " 100 " 

" “ “ " 1 cc. urine = 2.78 cc. 0.02 n HQ. 

TABLE n. 

'Demonstration of Low NHz Excretion in Fasting Rabbits after Feeding 300 Cc. 
of 0,1 N ECl or EiSOi, 


Rabbit No. 

24 hr. volume of 
urine. 

Total NHs as 

0.02 N HCl. 

NHs as 0.02 IT HCl 
per cc. urine. 


cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

A 

340 

6.80 

0.02 

B 

193 

5.00 


C 

445 

8.90 
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TABLE in. 

Comparison of NHz Content of Blood from the Aorta and Renal Vein 
of the Rahhii. 


Babbit No. 

NHs-N per 100 cc. 
blood. 

NEb as 
0.02 N HCl 
in 

1 cc. urine. 

Urine 

pH. 

Bemarks. 

Aorta. 

, Benal 
vein. 

1 

mg, 

0.05 


cc. 

5.9 

Arterial determination 

2 

0.05 

0.08 


7.0 

run only 4 min. 

5 

7 

0.06 

0 06 

0.04 

0.09 

0.05 

8.0 

No urine in bladder. 

8 

0.02 

0.06 

0.02 

7.2 


9 

0.11 

0.09 

0.03 

7.2 


10 

0.05 

0.04 

0.04 

6.8 


11 

0.04 

0.03 

0.09 

7.2 


16 

0 09 

0.11 

0.01 

7.1 


17 

0.04 

0.08 

0.06 

4.9 


19 

0,01 

0.03 

0.05 

6.3 


Average.... 

0.052 

0.069 

0,04 




DISCUSSION. 

From the data presented, it is quite evident that in animals 
which excrete but traces of ammonia by the kidney, the NHs 
content of blood from the renal vein and aorta is almost identical, 
whereas, in animals excreting large amounts of NH3, there is a 
striking difference. These findings, therefore, lend support to 
the conception that NH3 is formed by the kidney as has been 
suggested by Nash and Benedict. 

The fact that the NH 3 content of the vena cava and splenic 
vein is slightly higher than that of arterial blood suggests the 
possibility that traces of NH3 are liberated in many tissues as a 
result of metabolic activity. This difference is about the same as 
that seen in the renal vein and artery of the rabbit, which is 
excreting practically no NHs at all. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1 . The ammonia content of the renal vein of the dog is many 
times greater than that of arterial blood. This is a confirmation 
of the findings of Nash and Benedict. 
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2. The ammonia content of the blood from the renal vein of the 
rabbit (which excretes only traces of NHs in the urine) is prac¬ 
tically the same as that of blood from the aorta. 

3. Venous blood from sources other than the renal veins has a 
slightly higher NHj content than arterial blood. This is possibly 
a result of tissue metabolic activity. 

4. The results of our experiments lend definite support to the 
theory that urinary NHs is formed by the kidney. 

We are indebted to Miss E. G. Nichols and Mr. S. Steinbei^er 
for technical assistance in this work. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 

As long ago as 1852 Bidder and Sclimidt observed that giving 
large quantities of meat to a starved animal resulted in a marked 

* Brief abstracts of this work were presented by Rapport before the 
National Academy of Sciences at Washington in April, 1923, and by Lusk 
before the International Physiological Congress at Edinburgh in July, 1923. 
t National Research Fellow, Division of the Medical Sciences. 
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rise in the respiratory gaseous exchange. The constancy of this 
increase in metabolism has since been amply confirmed, and to it 
Rubner has given the name of the specific dynamic action of protein. 
This phenomenon is not due to the combustion of the protein it¬ 
self, with the subsequent evolution of heat, but, as was experi¬ 
mentally proved by Lusk, is due to a stimulation of the metabolism 
of the body .cells. The investigations of Lusk (1) have further 
shown the special significance of different amino acids contained 
within the protein molecule, as regards their power to increase 
the heat production in the dog. On the basis of these researches 
Lusk came to the conclusion that the specific dynamic action 
of protein was due chiefly to the amino acids, glycine and alanine. 

At Professor Lusk^s suggestion, and in part with his aid, the 
effects of the ingestion of various proteins were investigated with 
a view to determine what relation their amino acid content bore 
to their influence upon heat production. The study of this prob¬ 
lem forms the subject of this paper. 

The protein materials which were considered were six in num¬ 
ber—^beef, gelatin, casein, gliadin, codfish, and chicken—and 
were of widely vaiying amino acid content. Examples of their 
variation in those amino acids that are of peculiar significance 
in this connection, namely glycine and alanine, are as follows: 

Beef (2) contains approximately 4 per cent glycine and 8 per cent alanine. 

Gelatin (3) contains approximately 26 per cent glycine and 9 per cent 
alanine. 

Casein (4) contains approximately no glycine and 1.5 per cent alanine. 

Gliadin (4) contains approximately no glycine and 2.0 per cent alanine. 

On a priori grounds, therefore, it appeared that, of these pro¬ 
teins, gelatin should exert the greatest specific dynamic action, 
and casein and gliadin the least, with beef intermediate between 
them. 


n. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE. 

All the experiments of this series were carried out on a single 
dog (Dog XIX), which had been the subject of many previous 
experiments, and was accustomed to lie quietly in the calorimeter 
over a period of many hours. Movements of the within 

the calorimeter were recorded by a device that has been described 
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by Williams, Riche, and Lusk (5); and when the activity of the 
animal was great enough to affect the metabolism appreciably 
the experiments were discarded. A maintenance diet, long used 
in this laboratory (6) for dogs of similar size, consisted of 100 gm. 
of lean beef heart, 100 gm. of biscuit meal, 20 gm. of lard, and 10 
gm. of bone ash (5.25 gm. of nitrogen and 688 calories), and was 
given each afternoon at about 5 o’clock. The basal metabolism 
was determined approximately 18 hours after this meal. On 
those days when the effect of food was to be tested the food was 
administered about 17 hours after the ingestion of the mainte¬ 
nance diet and the experimental record was begun an hour later. 
The temperature of the calorimeter was maintained in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 25-26^0. 

III. METHODS OF CALCULATION. 

Certain possible sources of error confronted us during the 
course of these experiments if we were to use the ordinary methods 
of calculation. These were due chiefly to difficulties in the esti¬ 
mation of the protein metabolism from the urinary nitrogen. 
The excretion of nitrogen is at best an imperfect criterion of the 
rate of metabolism of the ingested protein from which that nitro¬ 
gen is derived—at least during the early hours of digestion. Reilly, 
Nolan, and Lusk (7) have shown that in a phlorhizinized dog the 
actual metabolism of protein during the first hours after its in¬ 
gestion, as measured by the appearance of urinary sugar formed 
from it, was relatively larger in amount than was indicated by the 
urinaiy nitrogen originating from the same protein; also,Hohlweg 
and Meyer (8) found that there was an accumulation of urea in 
the blood following meat ingestion, with a consequent delay in 
the nitrogen excretion. 

It was convenient for the purposes of our research, as will 
be brought out later, to calculate the total protein metabolism 
upon the assmnption that the urinary nitrogen per hour was the 
average of the output during the experimental period. The dog 
was catheterized before entering and after leaving the calorimeter. 
Williams, Riche, and Lusk (5) showed that the error introduced 
as a result of using this method of calculation was inappreciable, 
a conclusion which we were able to confirm. T?hus, Experi¬ 
ment 98, when calculated upon the average nitrogen output of 
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the experimental period of 6 hours, showed total calories of 22.34: 
when calculated upon the nitrogen output of the 2nd hour, 22.59: 
and when calculated upon the nitrogen output of the 5th hour, 
22.32. This last probably represents most acurately the actTiaJ 
hourly metabolism of protein; and the nitrogen excretion of this 


TABLE I. 

A Method of Determining Factors for Gelatin. 




2 wr cetd 

2 >er cetd 

nerd 

card 

Bxcretion products of meat in urine 





and feces (9).. 

10.88 

2.88 

14.99 

16.65 

Composition of gelatin. 

Excretion products of gelatin in 

42.86 

5.71 

20.94 

15.49* 

urine and feces t. 

10.36 

2.67 

13.95 

15.49 


32.50 

3.04 

6.99 


Deduct intramolecular water. 


0.87 

6.99 


Oxidized to CO 2 and H 2 O. /. 

* 32.50 

2.17 




8 X 2.17 = "Oa required to produce H 3 O. 

32/12 X 32.60 * 86.67 “ “ COa. 

104.03 ia respiratory exchange for each 10( 

gm. gelatin. 

86.67 4- 32.50 « 119.17 gm. COa in respiratory exchange for each 10( 

gm. gelatin. 

R. Q, « 0.833 

100 gm, gelatin « 341.80 calories.! 

1 liter respiratory Oa = 4.694 ‘‘ 

1 gm. N in urine =* 6.46 gm. gelatin = 22.08 calories; 

and in respiration/^* liters (7.70 gm.) CO 2 . 

respr « (6.72 « ) Oa. 

* N actually found in commercial gelatin used. Percentages of othej 
elements calculated ( 10 ) as though the material had been pure gelatin. 

t Assuming the excretion products in relation to nitrogen to have beei 
the same as those of meat protein. 

t Calculated from the figures of Krummacher ( 11 ). 

hour does not, unless excessive amounts of protein are given 
differ sufiSciently from the average excretion during the experi¬ 
mental period to affect appreciably the calculation of the tota 
metabolism. 

Another complication arose when different kinds of proteins 
were ingested, for 1 gm. of nitrogen in the urine then represent! 
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slightly dijfferent heat values, as well as different respiratory CO 2 
and O 2 values. 

Table I gives a method for arriving at the factors for such 
a protein as gelatin, assuming that the excretion products in the 
urine and feces are identical with those of meat. This calcular- 
tion is the most nearly accurate that can be made with the data 
at our disposal. The errors involved do not seriously interfere 
with the computations. Thus, in one experiment in which gelatin 
was given, the calories found, when calculated upon these factors 
for gelatin, were 20.86; when calculated upon the factors for meat, 
they were 21.19. The variation in this case is only about 1.5 per 
cent. In another experiment in which casein was ingested the 
calories found when the calculation was based on the factors for 
casein (9) were 21.44; when based on the factors for meat they 
were 21.41. In view, therefore, of the small error involved, the 
use of special factors was avoided in the cases when proteins 
other than meat were given, and the experiments were calculated 
upon the assumption that all the protein metabolism had been in 
the form of meat protein. 

IV. THE EXPERIMENTS. 

A. The Basal Metabolism. 

The constancy of the basal metabolism was very striking (Table 
II). These determinations cover a space of 15 months. The 
average heat production was 16.52 calories, and from this mean 
the maximum variation was +0.47 calories and —0.49 calories, 
+2.9 per cent, or hardly greater than the variation in the deter¬ 
minations of oxygen during alcohol checks. In eight of the experi¬ 
ments the maximum deviation was +0.4 per cent and —0.7 per 
cent. 

These results may possibly give pause to authors such as LefSvre 
(12), for example, and others in our own country and induce them 
to reexamine the evidence which has led them to suspect the in¬ 
constancy of the basal metabolism and to proclaim its inadequacy 
as a standard of measurement. 

Lusk (13) has called attention to the fact that if an animal that 
has been accustomed to a vigorous outdoor life is immured in a 
cage, the basal metabolism will tend gradually to drop until, 
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after several weeks, it will reach a certain level, at which it wil 
thereafter remain, given constant conditions of life and an un¬ 
varying body weight. This phenomenon we observed in the pres¬ 
ent instance, there being a gradual decline in the dog’s metabolisa 
for about 3 or 4 weeks after she was brought in from the country 


TABLE II. 

The Basal Metabolism of Dog XIX (Weight 11,5 Kilos) during 


Experiment No. 

Date. 

R.Q. 

Calories per hr. 

Indirect. 

Direct. 

96 

im 

Jan. 30 

n 

16.58 

17.08 

102 

Feb. 14 


16.42 

15.98 

107 

« 21 


16.44 

16.34 

110 

Mar. 2 


16.13 

17,46 

115 

13 


16.76 

18.01 

122 

« 24 


16.46 

16.60 

129 

Apr, 4 


16.52 

17.02 

146 

May 9 


16.74 

14.26 

! 

Average for 1923.. 

0.82 

16.61 

16.72 

167 

Dec. 5 

0.79 

16.39 

15.92 

175 

im 

Mar. 6 

0.81 

16,43 

15.71 

181 

“ 27 

0.88 

16,57 

16.01 

185 

Apr. 3 

0.84 

16.99 

14,40 

190 

« 8 

0.89 

16.78 

16.52 

196 

« 24 

0.89 

16.03 


Average for 1923-24. 

0.85 

■jRQH 


« « 

15 mos. 

0.83 

B39i 



* The specific dynamic action of the substances tested in this research 
has been calculated on a basal value of 16,48 calories (the average oi 
Experiments 107, 110, 115, 122, and 129). The inclusion of the other basal 
determinations does not materially change this average. 

(where she spent 6 months during the summer of 1922) from a 
basal level of 20.5 calories to the one of 16.S, as charted in Table 
II, from which she did not deviate throughout the winter, Du]> 
ing the su mm er of 1923 the dog again lived in the country, and 
again cage life in the laboratory produced the same chanee as in 
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the preceding year. Thus, the basal metabolism, which on Octo¬ 
ber 31, 1923, was 20.6 calories, gradually declined until December 
5, when it reached 16.4 calories, at which level it subsequently 
remained constant. The phenomenon of “cage life” unquestion¬ 
ably has its counterpart in the human family also. 

B. The Effect of Ingesting Various Proteins. 

Rubner (14) found that the specific dynamic action of gelatin 
was almost the same as that of meat, and Falta, Grote, and 
Staehelin (15) made a similar observation with casein. We 
have systematically investigated proteins of both animal and 
vegetable origin, and the results we obtained are summarized in 
Chart I. 

In this series of experiments we gave in each case an amount 
of protein material that contained 6 gm. of nitrogen. In the 
case of the dry proteins sufiicient water was added to make the 
water content of the ingested substance approximately equal to 
that of 200 gm. of beef; 2 gm. (0.156 gm. of nitrogen) of Liebig’s 
extract of beef were also added to these proteins to supply flavor. 
Lusk (1) has shown that, when taken in this amount, Liebig’s 
extract has a negligible influence upon the metabolism and does 
not cause the nitrogen output to increase more than 0.04 gm. 
per hour, a factor that has been neglected in our calculations. 

i. Beef ,—200 gm. of beef heart, cut free from fat and connec¬ 
tive tissue, were given, and the determinations of the metabolism 
were begun 1 hour later. The heat production in three experi¬ 
ments rose to 22.3, 21.5, and 22.3 calories per hour, increases of 
36.6, 30.3, and 35.6 per cent above the basal metabolism. The 
average increase was 33.8 per cent (Table III). 

IB. Casein .—In contradistinction to beef, casein contains no 
^ycine whatever and only 1.6 per cent alanine. Yet in two 
experiments after giving this substance, the heat production rose 
to 21.7 and 21.4 calories, an average increase of 30.7 per cent 
over the basal metabolism (Table IV). 

S. Gliadin .—Gliadin was a rather difficult substance to give. 
The dry powder, when noixed with water, formed a gummy, 
stringy mass which the dog would not eat and which could not 
be introduced by stomach tube. We found, however, by adding 



R.Q. 0^0 0.86 0.80 6.81 0.8£ 0.8( . 0.83 
——I6J1-8 21.30 21.54. 21.59 22.05 22.21 22.30 
-16.86 21,00 21.42 21.65 22.35 22.15 21.20 

^Increase 

OVER Basal. 29.22 Z 0£7 31.01 33.8O 34.77 35.32 


CAL. 


25- 


— Heat Calculated. 
- >7 Found. 



Each Containin8 6Gn. N 


Fvp 10 ^ 1(2 9d 109 III 

C.XP. 11^ 

104 

Ohabt I. The rise in heat production after giving beef, gelatin, casein, 
gliadin, chicken, and codfish in amounts containing 6 gm. of nitrogen. 

— Calories by indirect;-calories by direct calorimetry. Calories oi 

protein metabolism in crisscrossed portions, 
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100 cc. of 0.5 per cent HCl to the 37.5 gm. of gliadin which com¬ 
posed the test diet, and whipping this with a glass rod, that a 
mixture was created which, while still somewhat sticky, was 
frothy and light, and not unlike a sort of thin batter. This 
concoction, when flavored with Liebig's extract, the dog lapped 
with avidity. 

We were here dealing with a protein which, like casein, has no 
content of glycine, has only 2.5 per cent of alanine, and, moreover, 

TABLE ni. 

Beef, BOO Gm, 


(Average per hour of 4 hour period.) 


Experi¬ 
ment No. 



CO.. 

Oa 

Urinary 

N, 

Calories. 

Increase 
over basal. 

Indirect. 

Direct. 


im 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 


' 

per cent 

98* 

Feb. 2 

0.81 

7.64 

6.87 

0.409 

22.34 

22.41 

35.6 

103* 

“ 15 

0.84 

7.48 

6.47 

0.252 

21.47 

22.58 


104t 

« 17 

0.83 

7.75 

6.82 1 


22.34 

22.24 

35.6 

Average. 

7,62 

6.72 


22.05 

22.40 

33.8 


* 2nd and 3rd hours after food. Animal restless thereafter. 

12nd, 3rd, and 4th hours after food. Animal restless thereafter. 


TABLE IV. 
Casein, 43^67 Gm, 

(Average per hour of 4 hour period.) 


Bxpsri- 

meniNo. 

Date. 

K.Q, 

CO* 

0* 

Urinary 

N. 

Calories, 

Increase 
over basal 

Indiieot. 

Direot. 


tm 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

■1 


per cent 

108 

Feb. 27 

0.80 

7.26 

6.58 

0.285 

BE] 

21.13 

31.4 

114 

Mar. 8 

0.81 

7.23 

6.51 


m 

21.71 

29.9 

Average. 

7.25 

6.55 

0.277 

21.54 

21.42 

30.7 


contains 44 per cent of glutamic acid, which Lusk (1) found t< 
have practically no influence upon the heat production. Never¬ 
theless, the metabolism, following the ingestion of gliadin, showec 
an average increase of 35.3 per cent over the . basal, an moreas< 
that was the same as in two of the three experiments after giving 
beef (Table V). 
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a. The Effect of HCl Alone and When Added to Casein .—The 
necessary addition of HCl to the gliadin mixture in order to make 
it more edible introduced a foreign element that required investi¬ 
gation. Atkinson and Lusk (16) found that 200 cc. of 0.4 per 


TABI^E V. 
Gliadin^ S7.6 Gm. 

(Average per hour of 4 hour period,) 


Experi¬ 
ment No. 

Date. 

R.Q. 

CO 2 

O 2 

Urinary 

N. 

Calories. 

Increase 
over basal. 

Indirect. 

Direct. 

Ill ! 
137 

tm 

Mar. 3 
Apr. 17 

0.83 

0.84 

gm. 

7.78 

7.80 

gm. 

6.84 

6.77 

gm. 

0.395 

0.375 


1 


A verafffi. 

7.79 

6.81 


22,30 

21.22 

35.3 






TABLE Vr. 

The Effect of 0,6 Gm. of Hydrochloric Acid. 
(Average per hour of 4 hour period.) 


Food. 


Basal. 

HCl, 0.6 gm. 

Casein, 43.67 gm 

“ 43.67 « 

and HCl, 0.5 
gm. 


Exi}erimeiLt 

No. 


Average. 

113* 

Average of| 
Nos. 108 
and 114, 


net 


I 

Q 


ms 

iMar. 7 


gm. 


p. 80 6.671 
0.79,6.76 


gm. 


gm. 


4.920.103 

5.310.107 


0.80.7.26 6.65,0.2771 


Calories. 


I 

a 


16.48 

17.61 


i21.54 


par 
cent 

16.96 
17.89 6.9 

21.4230.7 


|Mar. 14j0.80j7.07|6.46|0.28621.13|20.89j28.2 


* 2nd hour after HCl was administered. Animal restless thereafter. 
13rd, 4th, and 6th hours after food. 


cent HCl increased the hourly naetabolism in a dog from 20 to 
21.26 calories; and Lusk (17) later gave to the same dog that was 
used in the present experiments 300 ec. of 0.6 per cent HCl with 
a consequent rise in the heat production of 1.55 calories per hour. 
Upon ingesting 100 cc. of 0.5 per cent HCl we obtained an increase 
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of 1.31 calories or 6.9 per cent above the basal level (Table VI). 
It appeared that this might have to be reckoned with in the calcu¬ 
lation of the gliadin results. 

We observed that the dog, while not active during the experi¬ 
ment with hydrochloric acid, appeared to be wakeful and alert. 
It seemed possible that such influences as these would tend to 
raise the metabolism and might be due to an irritating effect 
of the acid upon the stomach, which might be eliminated by the 
neutralizing effect of the acid with a protein. Accordingly, the 
same quantity of 0.5 per cent HCl (100 cc.) was added to casein, 
which had already been studied and foimd to increase the metabo¬ 
lism over 29 per cent. The mixture was similar in physical 
appearance to, that when HCl was added to gliadin, and the in- 


TABLE Vir. 

Codfish, S18.2 Gm., and Chicken, 1S7.1 Gm. 
(Average per hour of 4 hour period.) 


Food. 

Experiment 

No. 

Date. 



6 

Urinary N. 

Cak 

1 

1 

Direct. $ 

Codfish. 

Chicken. 

109 

112 

tm 

Mar. 1 
6 

0.82 

0.81 

gm. 

7.65 

7.37 

gm. 

6.84 
6 58 

pm. 

0.439 

0.327 

22.21 

21.59 

1 1 

22.16 

21.64 


crease of heat production when it was given was 28 per cent (Table 
VI), an increase that was practically the same as when casein 
was given alone. Therefore it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the quantity of HCl that was added to the gliadin had no appre¬ 
ciable influence upon the specific dynamic action of the latter, 
particularly in view of the fact that during the experiments de¬ 
termining the effect of this protein the dog was extremely quiet. 

4. Codfish and Chicken .—According to Osborne and Jones 
(18), fish contains no glycine and a questionable trace of alanine, 
while chicken contains only 0.68 per cent glycine and 2.28 per 
cent alanine. Nevertheless, the specific dynamic action of 
both codfish and chicken proved to be substantially the same as 
that of beef. Thus, when 218.2 gm. of codfish were given, the 
metabolism rose to a level of 22.21 calories per hour, an increase 
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of 34.8 per cent over the basal; and when 167.1 gm. of chicken 
were ingested, the heat production was raised to 21.69 calories 
per hour, an increase of 31 per cent (Table VII). Both foods 
contained 6 gm. of nitrogen. 

5. OdaUn .—Gelatin contains approximately 26 per cent of 
glycine; nevertheless its behavior was not markedly different 
from that of the other proteins studied. In fact, it showed a 
slightly lower specific dyiiamic action than did any of the others, 
the average increase in two experiments being 29 per cent (Table 

vm). 

a. The Effect of Ingesting Cystine with Gelatin .—Gelatin is an 
incomplete protein, lacking, among other amino acids, cystine. 
The recent observations of Hopkins (19) have shown that a com- 

TABLE VIII. 

Gelatin, 38.74 Gm, 

(Average per hour of 4 hour period.) 


'''2nd and 3rd hours after food. During the 4th and Sth hours the dog 
was active. 

bination of glutamic acid with either cystine or its reduced form, 
cysteine, exists in wide distribution though in low concentration 
in animal tissues. This substance—glutathione—can act as a 
reducing agent in its reduced form, or as a hydrogen acceptor 
and catalyzer of oxidation in its oxidized form. 

In view of the fact that the formation of this substance could 
not take place at the expense of the gelatin molecule, it seemed 
possible that the specific dynamic action of the gelatin might 
be increased by adding 1 gm. of cystine to the quantity of gelatin 
that was ordinarily ingested. If glutathione were subsequently 
formed, it might exert a catalytic function upon the oxidations 
within the body cells, and thus increase the heat production above 


0 . 


Indirect. Direct. 


Increase 
• over basal. 
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that which resulted from the ingestion of gelatin alone. There 
was also the possibility that glutathione might hasten the break¬ 
down of the amino acids of the gelatin itself, and thus indirectly 
increase the specific dynamic effect by flooding the tissue cells 


TABLE IX. 

Com'pafiBon of Gelatin Given Alone and with Cystine, 
(Average per hour of 4 hour period.) 


Food. 

Experiment 

No. 

Date. 

d 

6 

o 

6 

Urinary N. 

Calc 

3. 

Direct. ? 



im 




gm. 



Gelatin. 

Average of 









Nos. 101 









and 141.* 


0.86 

7.64 

6.46 

0.371 

21.30 

20.99 

Gelatin and 









cystine. 

143 

May .2 

0.86 

7.63 

6.47 

0.354 

21.38 

21.82 


per 

cent 


29,2 

29.7 


‘ See Table VIII, 


TABLE X. 

The Nitrogen Elimination. 


No. of experiments. 

Diet. 

Urine oolleotion 
in hrs. after food. 

Nitrogen per hr. 


gm. 


gm. 

18 

Basal. 



1 

HCl, 0,6 

Casein, 43.67 

3J 

0.11 

2 

6 i 

0.28 

1 

Chicken, 157.1 

6 § 

0.33 

2 

Gelatin, 38.74 

6 i 

0.37 

$ 

Beef, 200 

Si 

0.39 

2 

Gliadin, 37.6 

5i 

0.39 

1 

Codhsh, 218.2 

5 

0.44 


with the intermediate products of gelatin digestion, which would 
in turn stimulate the activity of the cells. 

The results, however, proved to be negative (Table IX). Gela¬ 
tin alone increased the heat production 29 per cent and, when 
ingested with 1 gm. of cystine,^ the resultant rise in the heat pro¬ 
duction was 30 per cent or virtually the same. 

> Kindly given to ub by Dr. S. E. Benedict. 
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6. The Nitrogen Elimination .—^Table X gives the figures for 
nitrogen elimination. It will be seen that the elimination varies 
considerably for different proteins in spite of the constancy of the 
increase in metabolism when they are administered. 

C. Alcohol Checks. 

The soundness of the data obtained in these experiments is 
established by the alcohol checks carried out during the period of 
the experiments (Table XI). 


TABLE XX. 
Alcohol Checks. 


Experiment No. 

Date. 

R.Q. 

Calorlcfi 

Indirect.* 

per lir. 

Direct. 

Difference. 


im 





eaU, 

168 

Jan. 

4 

0.663 

25.15 

23.45 

-1.70 

169 

tc 

5 

0.672 

27.16 

27.94 

+0.78 




0.678 

25.10 

25.42 

+0.32 

171 

it 

25 

0.662 



+0.49 

172 

Mar. 

9 

0.668 

25.75 


+0.33 

173 


3 

0.659 

24.90 

25.42 

+0.52 

174 


11 

0.670 

23.42 

23.35 

-0.07 

175 

it 

22 

0.666 

21.65 

22.37 

+0.72 

Average. 

0.667 

25.46 

25.63 

+0.17 


* Calculated upon the COj. 

Maximal Oj error = —1.86 per cent (Experiment 170). 
“ “ “ . = +1.15 “ “ ( “ 173). 


V. CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Six proteins of both animal and vegetable origin, namely 
beef, casein, gliadin, codfish, chicken, and gelatin, when given to 
a dog in portions each of which contained 6 gm. of nitrogen, showed 
approximately the same specific dynamic action. These proteins 
are of widely differing amino acid content. 

2. The addition of cystine to gelatin did not increase the specific 
dynamic action of the gelatin. If glutathione was formed under 
these circumstances its lack of stimulating effect upon the me¬ 
tabolism may have been due to the fact that it was already pres¬ 
ent in optimum concentration in the tissues (Hopkins.) 
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3. 0.5 gm. of hydrochloric acid in 100 cc. of water, when given 
alone, increased the metabolism slightly, but it was observed that, 
although the dog was not active, she was alert—due, possibly, 
to the irritating effect of the acid—which is held to account for 
the increase. When mixed with casein this quantity of hydro¬ 
chloric acid did not add to the specific dynamic action of the 
casein. 

4. Attention is called to the absolute constancy of the basal 
metabolism over a period of 15 months. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 

In the preceding paper of this series one of us has demonstrated 
that the specific dynamic action of proteins of varied amino acid 
content is not proportional to their content of glycine and alanine, 
both of which amino acids are powerful stimulants to a higher heat 
production in the animal body. The present paper is an attempt 
to elucidate this anomaly. It might be that the similarity of 
widely differing proteins is due to a constant and equal synthetic 
production from them of the amino acids, glycine and alanine. 
Csonka, however, in a paper to follow this one, has shown that 
when a pig is continuously given benzoic acid the quantity of 
glycine S3mthesized from casein is far less than the amount which 
is produced and eliminated after the administration of gelatin. 
In the present work an attempt has been made to investigate 
whether preformed glycine in gelatin reacts the same way as 
ingested ^ycine. For example, 10 gm. of glycine induce about 
one-half the increase in heat production of that after giving 20 
gm. If the action of preformed ^ycine in gelatin were the same 
as crystalline glycine, then when the two materials were adminis¬ 
tered in portions each of which was the equivalent of 10 gm. of 
glycine, there should be a much larger increase in heat production 
than if either were given alone. To verify the results obtained 
gelatin was also given per os at the same time that glycine was 
administered parenterally, either subcutaneously or intravenously. 
For comparison, alanine and casein were also used as foods in 
the course of the experiments. The outcome was such as to lead 
to the investigation of the behavior of the body when two half 
portions of meat and casein were given together, and this result 
was compared with the levels of metabolism reached after ad¬ 
ministering one portion of each food material. And this was 
followed by an investigation into the reaction of the body when 
^ycine and asparagine were given together. The outcome of the 
investigation shows that the physiological behavior of the iso¬ 
lated amino acids is different from that of the polsrpeptides formed 
in digestive proteolysis. 

The experimental procedure did not differ markedly from that 
adopted in previous papers of this series. The maintenance diet 
was varied in so far as it contained 20 gm. of butter instead of 
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lard, in addition to the customary 100 gm, of biscuit meal, 100 
gm. of beef heart, and 10 gm. of bone ash. For some months 1 
gm. of yeast vitamin (Harris) was added to the daily diet, but 
this was later discontinued. ‘ The administration of the yeast had 
no apparent effect either upon the general condition of the dog or 
upon the basal metabolism. Experiments were begun about 
18 hours after the administration of the maintenance diet, and 
the precautions hitherto described in reports from this laboratory 
were taken to exclude the influence of muscular activity and ex¬ 
ternal temperature while the animal was in the dark chamber of 
the calorimeter. 


II. METHODS OP CALCULATION. 

Certain of the difficulties inherent in the calculation of the 
protein metabolism have been described in the preceding paper 
of this series (1) when a single protein was administered. Even 
if it were feasible to use the factors appertaining to a particular 
protein when it alone is given, it becomes still more complicated 
when two or more proteins are given together, for we have no 
means of determining what percentage of each is being me¬ 
tabolized in a given time. Hence, the experiments, for the most 
part, were calculated upon the average hourly excretion of nitrogen 
as though meat had been the metabolized protein. The error, 
as has been pointed out, is negligible. 

In those experiments in which successively larger quantities 
of meat up to 800 gm. were administered, the calculations were 
based on the nitrogen excretion of the 6th hour after the intake 
of the diet. 

Another exception was made to the general rule. The rates of 
metabolism of glycine and alanine have been established with a 
fair degree of accuracy by Csonka (2) on the basis of the rapidity 
of the excretion of sugar derived from these amino acids in phlor- 
hizin diabetes. In those experiments in which glycine or alanine 
alone, or glycine and alanine together, were given, the calculations 
were based on Csonka’s figures, as described by Lusk (3). Never¬ 
theless, it is interesting to note (Table I) that here also the total 
metabolism remains nearly the same whatever the method of 
calculation, although the allocation of calories to *‘protein^’ and 
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“non-protem" metabolism varies considerably, and, in the case of 
^ycine, the non-protein respiratory quotient also changes. 

In all the accompanying charts the portions crisscrossed rep¬ 
resent calories of protein or amino acid metabolism. 


TABLE 1. 

Comparison of Experiments Calculated upon Factors for Meat and for 

Amino Acids. 



R.Q. 

a 
' rf 

1 

1 

'Jz; 

Cabries. 

1 

1 

I 

I. Glycine. 








(Experiment 119) 

a. 

Calculated on meat 








factors. 

0.88 

0.96 

9.09 

10.67 

19.76 


h . 

Calculated on gly- 








cine factors. 

0.88 

0.86 

6.51 

13.47 

19.98 

11. Alanine. 








(Experiment 125) 

n. 

Calculated on meat 








factors... 

0.83 

0,86 

11.24 

9.79 

21.08 


5. 

Calculated on ala¬ 








nine factors. 

0.83 

0.8B 

8.43 

12.87 

21.30 


* The phrase “protein,” used for oonvenienoe, indicates the oomt^bed 
metabolism of protein and amino acid; and “non-protein,” the carbohy¬ 
drate and fat metabolism. 


III. EXPERIMENTAL PART. 

A. The Basal Metabolism. 

In the preceding paper of this series attention has been called 
to the constancy of the basal metabolism in Dog XIX over a 
period of 16 months, This period included the present research, 
and the figures given in the table published in that paper are in 
part those of basal determinations made during the course of the 
experiments that we are now reporting. The average of all the 
basal determinations is 16.52 calories an hour; that of the deter¬ 
minations made during the present experiments was 16.53 calories 
an hour. This similarity and the lack of noteworthy deviation 
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in individual determinations has led us to adopt the same basal 
level that was used in the preceding paper as a basis for measuring 

percentage increases; namely, 16.48 calories. 

% 

B. Ingestion of Olydne or Alanine with either Casein or Gelatin. 

While the evidence for the synthesis of alanine in the body is 
sli^t, it is known that a synthesis of glycine can occur. For 
example, a new-born baby, subsisting on a pure mUk diet, the 
proteins of which contain no glycine, is capable of adding to its 
own store of body protein, which, of course, contains glycine. 
It is obvious that glycine must have been built within the baby’s 
body. Moreover, the synthesis of glycine in the animal body has 
been indicated by many experiments in which benzoic acid was 
administered. It has been computed by Lusk (4) from the figures 
of various workers that as much as “35, 37 and 38 per cent of the 
total endogenous protein metabolism of man, goat and pig may 
pass through a glycine stage and be eliminated in the urine” 
when benzoic acid is ingested. Since the body proteins and in¬ 
gested proteins, in these cases, contained only about 4 per cent of 
glycine, a synthetic production of glycine must have taken place. 

If glycine were formed in the metabolism of casein, then if 
additional glycine were added to the diet, there might be a summa¬ 
tion of effect, such as Lusk has found after doubling the ingested 
quantity of glycine. To test this proposition, casein, which alone 
had given an increase of 30.7 per cent above the basal metabolism, 
and 10 gm. of glycine, which alone induced an increase of 21.4 
per cent, were given, together with 2 gm. of Liebig’s extract and 
160 cc. of water. The rise in the heat production induced by this 
mixture was 29.8 per cent (Table II). There was no summation 
of effect whatever. 

One mi^t argue from this that the ingestion of glycine with 
casein merely rendered glycine synthesis unnecessary and that the 
quantity metabolized was in both instances the same. This is 
not true because Csonka (see the following paper) finds a much 
greater elimination of hippuric acid after givii^ glycine with 
casein and benzoic acid to a pig than if casein and benzoic acid 
are given together. 

Lusk (3) found that the ingestion of 20 gm. of glycine produced 
twice the specific dynamic action that the ingestion of 10 gm, of 
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Dasein, 43.67 gm., and alanine, 16.85 gm. 
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R.Q. 0.60 0.87 aso o,64 aee o.8E 
——1648 saol 21.54 21.39 20.00 21.99 
— 16.86 19.30 2U2 2034 2010 22.39 

^iNCRtASE 

OVER Basal 21.42 ao67 29.79 21.14 3344 

CAL 

25—!— —Heat Calculated 
■— t* Pound 


20 - 


15 


10 


li 

Ms 


Basal Guveo-CAseiN CaseinAlanineCasein 
COLL and ISA56M. AND 

JO 6m. Cucoo- Alanihe 

Eyp. *'9 lOS COLL 171 

txn j^o IIA ilT 179 126 




Ghabx I. The effect of ingesting glycine or alanine mth casein. The 
crisscrossed sections represent calories from protein and amino acids. 

glycine did, the ratio being 67.6 calories to 33.4 calories in four 
experiments which were all carried out over a period of 7 hours 
after giving the material. During a period of 4 hours this quanti¬ 
tative relation does not appear, probably on account of the 
longer duration of the action of the larger quantity. The rise in 



The Ingestion of Gelatin^ Glycine^ and Alanine in Various Quantities and ComUnatims. 
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O&r 087 055 086 058 087 057 085 

2Ue 2001 2IAe 2000 2l.8r 21.57 22.51 2256 

2056 19.30 2204- 2010 2l.t3 21.34 2?53 22.64 

28.16 2U2 30.22 21.14 32.31 3059 36.53 3356 

-Heat Calculated. 

- „ Found. 



R.Q. 050 056 

-16A8 21.30 

-1086 21.00 

% Increase 
over Basal 2022 


Chast II. The effect of ingesting glycine with alanine; and of ingestin{ 
glycine or alanine, or both together, with gelatin. 

heat production on giving 10 gm. of glycine was 21.42 per cent 
and on giving 20 gm., was 30.89 per cent (Table III). 

It is clear that upon doublii^ the amount of glycine adminis¬ 
tered there was a verv considerable increase in the specific dynamu 
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action. When we gave the dog 10 gm. of glycine, mixed witl 
38.74 gm. of gelatin—which latter would have yielded, on hy¬ 
drolysis, 10 gm. of glycine—^the result was practically the same as 
when gelatin was given alone (Table III). Thus, 38.74 gm. of 
gelatin increased the metabolism by 29 per cent; gelatin and 
^ycine increased it by 28 per cent. 

The lack of summation when glycine was added to the protein 
of the diet was not due to the physical effect of incorporating 
the dissolved glycine into the gelatin mixture. For (Table III) 
when we gave 10 gm. of glycine with a small amount (10 gm.) of 
gelatin, the specific dynamic action of the mixture was greater 
than that of 10 gm. of gelatin given alone, and greater also than 
that after giving glycine alone. Gelatin evidently was not given 
in suflSioient quantity to neutralize the effect of ingested glycine 
and a summation effect ensued. When a large amount of glycine 
(20 gm.) was added to 38.74 gm. of gelatin, an mcrease in the 
specific dynamic effect was likewise observed (Table III). 20 gm. 
of glycine had increased the metabolism 30 per cent; 38.74 gm. 
of gelatin had increased it 29 per cent; the mixture of the two 
increased it 36 per cent. Evidently, after giving 20 gm. of glycine 
the neutralization of its specific dynamic action did not appear to 
be complete. There must be something in the gelatin which 
is capable of neutralizing the effect of added glycine. 

A critical analysis of the results reveals the following relations. 


Food. 

Increase 
in metabolism* 

Glycine, 10 gm... 

P 9 f oent 

21 

31 

29 

28 

36.5 

12 

26.5 

' '20 ... 

Gelatin, 38.7 “ . 

“ 38.7 “ -1-10 gm. glycine. 

' 38.7 +20 “ '' . 

« 10 . 0 «. 

« 10.0 « +10 “ . 



In view of the powerful effect of alanine upon metabolism, 
the result of giving it with a protein was also investigated, with 
findings similar to those that were obtained when glycine was 
employed. An amount of t-alanine (16.85 gm.) containing the 
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assuming 70 per cent of the ingested i-alanine to be metabolizable 
(3), -when given to the dog showed an increased heat production of 
21 per cent (Table I); given with casein, the increase was 33 per 
cent over the basal; while casein alone induced an increase of 
31 per cent. When alanine was given with gelatin the rise in 
heat production was 30 per cent (Table II), while gelatin showed 
a 29 per cent increase. Again the lack of summation is evident. 

The specific dynamic action of casein or gelatin, when given with 
glycine or alanine, may he no greater than if the protein be ingested 
alone. 

If the quantity of gelatin is small in relation to the amount of 
glycine administered, a true summation occurs, indicating that the 
protein contains a material capable of neutralizing the specific 
dynamic effect of glycine. 

C. Ingestion of Glycine and Alanine with Gelatin. 

Gelatin (38.74 gm.) was mixed with 10 gm. of glycine and 
16.85 gm. of alanine. The ingestion of this mixture produced 
(Table III) a specific dynamic action that was hardly greater 
than that of gelatin alone, or of the two amino acids administered 
together. Thus, gelatin increased the heat production 29 per 
cent; glycine and alanine ii^ested together increased it 32 per 
cent; the mixture of all three increased it 34 per cent. There was 
no summation of effect, for if the specific dynamic action of each 
of these substances—^when ingested alone—^had been added 
(gelatin, 29 per cent; glycine, 21 per cent; alanine, 21 per cent), 
the metabolism would have been raised 71 per cent. 

D. Ingestion of Beef in Increasing Quantities. 

We have seen that an amino acid and a protein, given together, 
mask each other’s effect. We have also noted that increasing 
amounts of an amino acid produce successively greater specific 
dynamic actions. It seemed advisable to reinvestigate the effect 
of giving successively greater amounts of an individual protein. 
Rubner laid down the dictum that the specific dynamic action of 
a protein is proportional to the amount ingested. We gave beef 
in increasing quantities, beg i n n ing with 200 gm., and then in 
following experiments giving 400, 600, and 800 gm., respectively. 
The results are summarized in Table IV. 
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The increase in the heat production on giving 200 gm. of beef 
on May 8 was 30 per cent. With each additional 200 gm. given 
there was an increase in the heat production of about 10 per cent. 
Thus, with 400 gm. the total increase was 38 per cent; with 600 
gm. it was 51 per cent; with 800 gm. it was 60 per cent. It is 
clear that, while the specific d 3 mamic action of the beef increased 
with each successive increase in the amount ingested, it was not 
true that the effect was a linear function of the amoimt ingested. 

However, as previously shown by Lusk, if one estimates the 
amount of beef protein actually metabolized, the curve is more 
nearly parallel to that of the specific dsmamic effect. Of the 
amount metabolized the best criterion is afforded by taking the 
nitrogen excretion at its peak, which occurs about the 5th hour 
after administering large quantities of beef. The reason for this 
has been frequently expounded. Using this as a comparable 


TABLE V. 

Influence of Increasing Quantities of Beef, 



200 gm. 

400 gm. 

600 gm. 

800 gm. 

Increase in total calories per hr. 

4.92 

6.27 

8.43 

9.81 

" “ protein “ “ “. 

9.74 

16.77 

23.42 

31.13 

Metabolism of 100 protein calories causes 
increase in total calories. 

50 

37.5 

36 

32 


measure of the quantity of protein metabolized during the earlier 
hours, one obtains the results shown in Table V. 

It is probable that the nitrogen elimination of the 5th hour 
after giving 200 gm. of meat may have been an improper expres¬ 
sion of the protein metabolism of the 2nd to 5th hours following 
the ingestion of this small quantity of moat. 

Turning to the older work of* Williams, Riche, and Lusk (5) 
and recalculating the values according to the method above de¬ 
scribed, one finds, after giving 1,200 and 700 gm. of meat to Dog I 
that for each 100 calories liberated from extra protein metabo¬ 
lized during the 2nd to 6th hours, inclusive, there was an extra 
heat production, respectively, of 37 and 35 calories in total 
metabolism. 

The relative values may therefore be summarized as in Table VI. 

Calculated in the same fashion for Dog I, the hours next follow- 
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ing show somewhat higher values than those given above; is*. 
44 calories of extra heat production for every 100 calories oi 
increase in protein metabolism. It is probable that the true 
specific dynamic action is measured by the factor 46, as found foi 
the 24 hour period by Williams, Riche, and Lusk, and that the 
lower figures during the 4 earlier hours are due to the fact that the 
protein metabolism of the 2nd and 3rd hours after meat ingestion 
cannot be measured by the nitrogen in the urine of the 5th hour, 
even though this constitutes a better measure of the protein 
metabolism of these early hours than does the nitrogen excretion 
of the hours themselves. 


TABLE VI. 

The Specific Dynamic Action of Meat during the Bnd to 6th Boure Following 

Its Ingestion* 


Dog No. 

Heat ingested. 

Every 100 calories of protein 
metabolised increases 
total metabolism. 


gm* 

caU* 

XIX 


60 

XIX 


37.6 

XIX 


36 

I 

700 

37 

XIX 


32 

I 


36 


It is clear that the specific dynamic action increases when the 
amount of proMn^t(^olized increases^ just as it increases when the 
amounts of gJ^m^d alanine metabolized increase, hut that if these 
amino acids are given with a protein, their specific dynamic effects 
may be neutralized* 

We were able in these experiments incidentally to confirm the obser¬ 
vations of Atkinson, Rapport, and Lusk (6), who found that after giving 
very large quantities of beef there was a conversion of protein into fat. 
In the present experiments, when 200 gm. of beef were administered, the 
total metabolism was 21.40 calories, the protein metabolism was 12.46 
calories (as calculated from the urinary nitrogen), the respiratory quotient 
was 0.81 and the non-protein respiratory quotient was 0.82, the latter 
indicating that the non-protein metabolism was about 40 per cent of fat and 
60 per cent of carbohydrate. When 400 gm. of beef were given the total 
metabolism was 22.76 calories, of which nearly all was protein (19.49 calo¬ 
ries) . The non-protein respiratory quotient was 0.91, indicating that of the 
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small non-protein metabolism, about 70 per cent was of carbohydrate origin. 
When 600 gm. of beef were given the number of calories that were theoreti¬ 
cally available from the ingested protein was 26.14. Of these only 24.91 
calories were metabolized, indicating a deposit of material in the body. 
This material, if oxidized, would have had a respiratory quotient of 0.82; 
that is, it was composed of about 40 per cent of fat and 60 per cent of carbo¬ 
hydrate. When 800 gm. of beef were given the deposit would have yielded, 
if oxidized, 7.56 calories, with a respiratory quotient of 0.72, indicating that 
the material deposited was entirely fat. 

E. Ingestion of Olycine and Alanine Together, 

Lusk (3) found that when glycine and alanine were given 
together there was a definite sumnoiation of effect. Thus, in a 

TABLE vn. 

The Ingestion of Beef and Casein Together, 

(Average per hour of experimental period.) 


Experiment 

No. 



Beef, 200 gm.., Average of 
Nos, 98, 

103, and 

104. 

Casein, 43.67 

gm.\ Average of 

Nos. 108 
and 114. 


0.8317.6216.7210.350122.05122.40133.8 


0.80 7.25 6.55 0.277 21.54 21.42 30.7 


Beef, 100 gm., 
and casein, 
21,84 gm. 


131 Apr, 6 0.827.496.620.31421.77 21.6232.1 


dog weighing about 1L5 kilos, 5.6 gm. of glycine raised the heat 
production 7.3 per cent; 6.5 gm. of alanine increased it 7 per cent; 
while the two mixed together raised it 18 per cent. 

In the preliminary reports of this work it was stated that this 
result could not be confirmed. The statement was based on a 
single experiment in which 16.86 gm. of alanine showed an increase 
in metabolism of 29 per cent. On repeating the experiment we 
:ound increases in metabolism of only 23 and 19 per cent, respeo* 
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R.Q.0^0 081 QSO OAi 

-16.48 28.05 ei54 21.77 

-—16.86 22.35 21.42 21.62 

^ Increase 
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Basal Beef casciki Beef 

200 eN43jS76MI00 GM. 

Casein 

C)(P.)OS 108 2164Gm 

104 114 131 


Ohabt IV. The effect of ingesting beef with casein, 

tively, or an average of 21 per cent. Since 10 gm. of glycine also 
produced an increase of 21 per cent, and glycine and alanine to¬ 
gether one of 32 per cent, it is evident that there is a profound 
summation of effect. 
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F. Ingestion of Beef and Casein Together. 

The demonstrated power of casein and gelatin to neutralize 
the specific dynamic action of glycine suggested the possibility 
that two different proteins might neutralize each other. Does 
one partake of cheese aftpr dining upon beefsteak because the 
amino acids of the former do not exercise a specific d 3 aiamic 
action but are neutralized by those of the latter? This led to 
investigating the behavior of two half portions of meat and 
contrasting the results with tho’se obtained after giving full 
portions of either. 

200 gm. of beef increased the heat production 34 per cent and 
43.67 gm. of casein raised it 31 per cent. Upon giving half por¬ 
tions of each together, that is 100 gm. of beef and 21.84 gm. of 
casein, the rise in the heat production amounted to 32 per cent or 
as much as a full portion of each protein given alone would have 
induced. In other words, when casein and meat protein are in¬ 
gested together there is a summation of their specific dynamic action. 

G. The Factor of Intestinal Absorption. 

1. Comparison of the Metabolism of Gelatin, and of That of 
Glycine Given with Gklatin, during a Period of 7 Hours. —It seemed 
possible that the neutralization of specific dynamic action of a 
protein and an amino acid when given together might be due to a 
delay in absorption of the ingested material from the intestine. 
To a certain extent the excretion of nitrogen might give us a clue 
to the solution of this problem. However, as before stated, the 
hourly rate of nitrogen excretion is a somewhat uncertain criterion 
of the rate of protein and amino acid metabolism. Moreover, 
this factor was too variable in our experiments to make it trust¬ 
worthy, It seemed therefore desirable to follow the metabolism 
of a protein like gelatin during a longer period of time and to 
compare this with a similar record when gelatin and glycine were 
given together. If the lack of summation in the latter case were 
due to slower absorption, the specific dynamic action ought to be 
prolonged and the heat production be greater in the later hours 
than when protein alone was ingested. Table VIII shows the 
hourly metabolism through the 7th hour after the a d mi n istration 
of gelatin and of gelatin and glycine together. The curve is 
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plotted in Chart V. There appears to be no significant alteration 
in the course of the specific dynamic action in the two experiments. 


TABLE Vin. 

Th^ Hourly Metabolism after the Ingestion of Gelatin Alone and of Gelatin 
and Glycine Together, 



Gelatin, 38.74 gm.f 2 

7.436.33 0.860.371 

0.25820.82 20.81 

26.33 

3 

7.746.47 0.870.371 

0.392 

121.41 21.73 

29.92 

4 

7.66 

6.45 0.870.371 

0.493 

21.31 20.4729.31 

5 

7.646.64 0.85 

0.371 

0.660 

21.80 21.76 

32.28 

6 

6.77 

6.38 0.77 

0.3480.683 

20.63 20.1625.18 

7 

6.87 

5.97 0.840.3480.6941 

19.60 21.22 

18.93 



Average 


Gelatin, 38.74 gm., and 
glycine, 10 gm.J 


7.72 6.77 0.830.391 
7.236.26 0.840.391 
7.736.09 0.920.391 
7.796.52 0.870.391 
7.086.22 0.830.746 
7.126.11 0.86;0.746 


22.18 20.5934.59 
20.51 21.2824.45 
20.23 21.37 22.75 
21.57 20.1930.89 
20.08§ 19.8521.84 
20.19§ 21.79,22.51 


Average. 


7.446.33 0.86 


* This was obtained by giving the substance to be tested to the animal 
upon a day in which it was not put into the calorimeter. 

t Qxiiet. 2nd to 5th hours, average of Experiments 101 and 141 (see 
Table VIII, previous paper); 6th and 7th hours, Experiment 100. 

X 2nd to 6th hours, Experiment 118; 6th and Hh hours, Experiment 138. 
§ Since the oxygen consumption was slightly less than would suffice to 
oxidize the protein metabolized, as indicated by the urinary nitrogen, this 
experiment was calculated upon the COj (using Loewy’s (7) factor of 1 liter 
of protein CO 2 « 5.679 calories). 


Parenteral Injections of Glycine with and without Oral Adr 
ministration of Gelatin,, —^Parenteral injections of glycine were 
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Chabt V. A compaiison of the metabolism through the 7th hour after 
ingesting gelatin, and gelatin plus glycine. 


administered both subcutaneously and intravenously in order to 
establish the effect of these materials during the same interval 
of time as that in which gelatin was being absorbed by the intes¬ 
tinal tract. This would indicate whether gelatin exerted its 
neutralizing effect in the gastrointestinal tract or in the tissues 
themselves. 

Krzywanek (8) has reported extraordinary and irregular 
increases in the metabolism of dogs after administering ^ycine 
intravenously. Thus, in a dog weighing 7.3 kilos the intravenous 
injection of 6.4 gm. of glycine increased the heat production 107 
per cent at the end of 30 minutes and 72 per cent at the end of an 
hour. These astonishing results could not bo confirmed. 

When given subcutaneously, 10 gm. of glycine were first dis¬ 
solved in 60 oc. of distilled water and injected at body temperature 
into the back near the vertebral column; when given intravenously 
the same amount and volume of material were injected into the 
external jugular vein, the duration of the injection beii^ between 
and 2 minutes. In neither case did the animal evince any 
distress. During and following the intravenous injection a slight 
quickening of respiration was sometimes observed. 
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Chart VI. The effect of parenteral injections of glycine. 

In the earlier experiments gelatin gave an increase in metabolism 
of .29 per cent. For purposes of comparison these experiments 
were repeated a year later and an average increase of 29 per cent 
was obtained. It appears phenomenal that during a period of a 
year the basal metabolism remained constant and the body mass 
reacted with quantitative exactness to the stimulus induced by the 
administration of SB gm, of gelatin. 
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10 gm. of glycine, injected subcutaneously, caused the me¬ 
tabolism to rise 15 per cent. When this subcutaneous injection 
of glycine was combined with the administration of gelatin by 
mouth the metabolism rose 31 per cent (Table. IX), or no greater 
than the increase produced by gelatin alone. 

Similar results occurred when 10 gm. of glycine were injected 
intravenously and when this treatment was followed immediately 
by the ingestion of gelatin. The intravenous injection produced 
an increase in the metabolism of 19 per cent, and when this was 
combined with the administration of gelatin per os, the increase 
in the metabolism was 30 per cent. Again the lack of summation 
is obvious. 

It is clear, therefore, that the complete absence of summation , 
when gelatin and glycine were given together by mouth was not due 
merely to a delay in the absorption of the material from the gastro¬ 
intestinal tract. Whatever the reactions are that are responsible 
for the suppression of the specific dynamic action of these sub¬ 
stances when administered together, they may take place in¬ 
dependently of the intestinal tract. 

The increases in heat production between the 2nd and 6th 
hours after administering 10 gm. of glycine by different pathways 
to Dog XIX seem quite comparable (Table IX). 


Food. 

Increase above the 
basal metabolism. 

10 gm- glycine, per os . 

percent 

21 

16 

19 

10 “ “ subcutaneously... 

10 “ intravenously.'. 



little difference is to be observed. 


On account of the results obtained by Krzywanek shortly 
after intravenous injection of glycine, two metabolism observations 
of the second half of the 1st hour after the injections were made 
on Dog XIX with results which showed no increase in one case 
and one of 10 per cent in another. The heat production was 
measured from the oxygen consumption, for during this short 
period the respiratory quotient was 1.25, indicating a neutraUza^ 
tion of alkahne carbonate by the glycine. The results may be 
thus epitomized: 
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Experi¬ 

ment 

Time. 

R. Q. 

CO2 

O2 

Calories. 

Increase 

over 

No. 

Indirect. 

Direct. 

basal. 

183 

2nd half hr. 

1.25 

(m. 

3.82 

gm. 

2.22 

7.48 

8.8 

per cent 

-9 


2nd hr. 

0.81 

7.89 

7.06 

23.25 

18.7 

42 

191 

2nd half hr. 

1.15 

4.21 

2.67 

9.06 

11.0 

10 


2nd hr. 

0.88 

7.58 

6.27 

20.93 

19.5 

26 


The research terminates only with a query. Is it possible for 
the amino acid, glycine, for example, to be chemically united with 
the products of gelatin or of casein hydrolysis so that it does not 
follow the same pathway in metabolism as it does when given 
alone? The possibility of difference in biological reaction of com¬ 
bined and uncombined proteins has lately been shown in KossePs 
laboratory by Felix and Morinaka (9) who demonstrated by liver 
perfusion that arginine was freely split into urea and ornithine, 
whereas arginine in peptide form was not destroyed by the liver. 

A possible method suggested itself from these reflections. Would 
asparagine, which is practically devoid of specific dynamic action 
(10), neutralize the effect of glycine? 

j?. Ingestion of Asparagine and Glycine Together. 

Asparagine, being insoluble in water, was administered by mix¬ 
ing it with lard, a mixture which the dog ate readily (Table X). 
10 gm. of lard increased the metabolism 13 per cent; when as¬ 
paragine was mixed with lard the resultant rise in metabolism 
was slightly, but not significantly, higher; namely, 18 per cent. 
Glycine, mixed with lard in a similar manner, raised the me¬ 
tabolism 29 per cent, while the mixture of glycine, asparagine, and 
lard resulted in an increase- of 25 per cent. While this is slightly 
lower than the resultant rise in metabolism when glycine and lard 
were given, the difference is too small to be significant, and we 
cannot say that the ingestion of asparagine with glycine has an 
appreciable effect on the specific dynamic action of the latter. 

Thou^ the search may be long and wearisome, yet it is possible 
that some day an amino acid or some polypeptide group may be 
foimd which, when ingested with glycine, is capable of neutralizing 
its specific dynamic action. 
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7. The Nitrogen Elimination, 

Table XI summarizes the figures of the urinary nitrogen 
elimination. 


TABLE XI. 


The Nitrogen Elimination. 


No. of 
experi¬ 
ments. 

Diet. 

Urine 

collection after 
food. 

Nitrogen 
per hr. 

18 

Basal. 

hrs. 

18 to 21 

gm, 

0.10 

1 

Lard, 10 gm. 

5 

0.12 

1 

Beef, 100 gm. 

5i 

0.23 

2 

Asparagine, 15 gm., lard, 10 gm. 

Bi 

0 26 

1 

Glycine, 10 gm. (subcutaneously). 

5i 

0.26 

1 

Casein, 21.84 gm., beef, 100 gm. 

Si 

0.31 

3 

Glycine, 10 gm. 

Si 

0.31 

2 

Glycine, 10 gm. (intravenously). 

Bi 

0.31 

1 

“ 10 “ lard, 10 gm. 

Bi 

0.31 

2 

Alanine, 16.85 gm. 

Bi 

0.35 

1 

^ Gelatin, 37.84 " 

6th and 7th 

0.35 

1 

Casein, 43,67 zm., alanine, 16.85 gm. 

Si 

0.37 

1 

43.67 « glycine, 10 

Si 

0.38 

1 

Gelatin, 38.74 ** ** 10 

Si 

0.39 

2 

Glycine, 10 gm. Tsubcutaneously), gelatin. 

Si 

0.40 

2 

40.4 gm. 

Gelatin, 40.4 gm. 

Bi 

0.42 

1 

Asparagine, 15 gm., lard, 10 gm., glycine, 

Bi 

0.42 

1 

10 gm. 

Gelatin, 38.74 gm., glycine, 10 gm., alanine, 

5 

0.43 

1 

16,85 gm. 

Gelatin, 38.74gm., alanine, 16.85 gm. 

Si 

0.45 

1 

Glycine, 20 gm. 

Bi 

0.46 

3 

Glycine, 10 gm. (intravenously), gelatin, 

Si 

0.50 

2 

40,4gm. 

Alanine, 16,85 gm., glycine 10 gm. 

6 

0.53 

1 

1 Gelatin, 38.74 « 20 “ 

6i 

0,58 

1 

38.74 “ ** 10 “ 

6th and 7th 

0.75 


The first impression on considering these figures is that, when 
an amino acid is administered with a protein, the amino acid is 
in some way combined in the body and, therefore, is not me¬ 
tabolized. However, in the experiments that were continued 
through the 6th and 7th hours the nitrogen elimination rose from 
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0.35 gm. after the ingestion of gelatin alone to 0.74 gm: when 
gelatin and glycine were ingested, yet the calorimetric study of 
these hours showed no greater increase of metabolism after the 
administration of gelatin and glycine than after gelatin alone, 
notwithstanding the evident destruction of the amino acid. 

We are unable at the present time to advance a satisfactory 
explanation for these contradictions. Hence, the nitrogen elimi¬ 
nation in this series of experiments fails to throw light upon the 
reasons for the summation or inhibition, as the case may be, of 
specific dynamic effect which we have considered. This is prob¬ 
ably because the hourly nitrogen elimination is an untrustworthy 
index of the true protein metabolism in the experimental periods 
and, more particularly, of the metabolism of the individual 
amino acids. 


J. Relation to Former TTorfc. 

At the International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 
held in Washington in 1912, Lusk (11) differentiated between 
(1) a basal metabolism^ (2) a metabolism of plethora due to an inflow 
into the blood of an excessive quantity of carbohydrate or fat, 
and (3) a metaholism of amino acid stimulaMon as induced es¬ 
pecially by glycine and alanine. He found that after adding 
glycine to a mixed diet consisting of biscuit m'eal, a little fat, and 
a small amount of meat there was no increase in the heat produc¬ 
tion above that produced by the ingestion of the same diet with¬ 
out glycine. He concluded: ^‘the metabolism of plethora and 
the metabolism of amino-acid stimulation cannot be added to each 
other; there is no summation of effect when both influences are 
brou^t into action together.” 

3 years later Lusk (12) announced that “after giving glucose, 
50 gm., with glycine, 20 gm., the increase in the metabolism wae 
almost as great as the sum of the increases induced when each 
substance was given alone. Alanine, 20 gm., followed the sam€ 
law when given with glucose, 50 gm.” And he added: “This 
nuffifies the author's former opinion.” 

These relations were extended to the behavior of fat by Murlir 
and Lusk (13) and seemed to be in direct contradiction to the 
earlier work. 
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In view of the facts set forth in the present paper, it appears 
probable that the quantity of protein given in the mixed diet was 
sufi&cient to neutralize the effect of the glycine or alanine added 
to it. 

K. Alcohol Checks. 

The validity of the experimental data that we obtained is 
confirmed by the results of alcohol checks made at intervals 
during the course of the work (Table XII; see also previous paper). 


TABLE xn. 
Alcohol Checks. 


Experiment 

No. 

Date. 

R. Q. 

Calories per hr. 

Difference. 

Indirect. 

Direct. 


im 

■■■ 



caU. 

182 

Nov. 19 


23.08 

22.86 


183 

Dec. 26 


20.72 




IQU 





184 

Jan. 10 

0.664 

16.12 

15.95 


185 

Feb. 25 

0.670 

16.82 

17.02 

+0.20 

185 

Mar. 21 

0.662 

17.15 

18.11 

+0.96 

188 

Apr. 10 

0.666 

22.96 

22.28 


Average. 

0.666 

19.47 

19.52 

+0.05 


In order to avoid a considerable expeixse the detailed tables of 
the pensive material presented in this paper have been vol¬ 
untarily* suppressed. The full records, however, are on file in 
this latoatoiy. 

IV. StrMMA.BT. 

1. On the theory that ^ycine and alanine were the chief factors 
eontributiog to the specific d 3 mamic action of protein, it was 
possible to postulate that the specific d 3 maiaic action of those 
proteins which contain little or no glycine or alanine might be 
due to the synthetic production of one or the other, of these 
amino acids when such proteins were ingested. This would ex¬ 
plain the fact that the proteins studied had the same heat-stimu- 
latmg properties. When casein, whidh contains no ^ycine, 
was given with glycine, there was no greater specific dynamic 
action than when casein was given alone, which seemed to indicate 
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a possible inhibitioii of the synthesis of this amino acid when it 
was ingested (see following paper by Csonka). However, when 
10 gm. of glycine were given with 39 gm. of gelatin (6 gm. of N), 
which itself yields on hydrolysis 10 gm. of glycine, there was 
again no greater increase in the heat production than when 
gelatin was given alone. The specific dynamic action of glycine 
was neutralized. 

2. When the quantity of gelatin given with glycine was reduced 
to 10 gm., the metabolism was greater than would have been 
induced by either substance alone—a summation of effect. 

3. When alanine was given with casein or with gelatin there 
was no summation of effect, the heat production being the same 
as when either of these proteins was administered alone. 

4; When the quantity of glycine given with gelatin was in¬ 
creased to 20 gm. the specific dynamic action was also increased 
and there was again a summation of effect. 

5. When increasing quantities of beef were given there was a 
corresponding increase in the specific dynamic action. In general 
the increase was directly proportional to the amount of protein 
metabolized. 

6. When glycine and alanine were given together the specific 
dynamic action was much greater than when one of them was 
fed alone. 

7. When gjydne and alanine were given with gelatin the specific 
dynamic action was practically the same as when gelatin alone 
was ingested. 

8. When the proteins, meat and casein, were administered 
together there was a complete summation of their specific dynamic 
action. One does not take cheese after meat in order that the 
heat-stimulating value of the latter may be neutralized. 

9. When ^latin and glycine are given together and the me¬ 
tabolism compared with that following the ingestion of gelatin 
alone during a period of 7 successive hours it is found that the 
two curves produced from the data are virtually the same. One 
cannot, th^fore, explain the absence of summation as due to a 
delay in intestinal absorption. 

10. When tibe ingestion of gelatin is combined with either 
subcutancow or intravenous injection of glycine, the specific 
dynamic adfem is no greater than when gelatin is given alone. It 
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seems, therefore, that the reactions which neutralize the effect of 
the amino acids may occur in the blood or in the tissues outside 
of the gastrointestinal tract. 

11. The specific dynamic action of glycine is not appreciably 
different whether it is given by mouth, subcutaneously, or in¬ 
travenously. 

12. The increase in metabolism after giving asparagine and 
glycine together is not significantly different from the increase 
after giving glycine alone. The specific dynamic action of glycine 
is not neutralized therewith. 

13. It is probable that gelatin and casein yield certain amino 
acids or polypeptides which, reacting with glycine, neutralize its 
specific dynamic effect. 

14. From the foregoing facts, we believe that other important 
factors, as yet unknown, contribute to or modify the specific 
dynamic action of protein, apart from the direct influences of the 
amino acids, glycine and alanine. 

15. Incidentally, it was confirmed that when a large amount of 
meat is ingested there is a retention in the body of a pabulum, 
derived from the end-products of protein metabolism, which 
consists partly of carbohydrate and partly of fat, and that upon 
the ingestion of a still larger amount of meat there is a deposit of 
fat alone. 

We wish to express our indebtedness to Professor Graham Lusk 
for his constant and valued aid. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 

The researches of Lusk and his collaborators (1) show that the 
ingestion of glycine, as well as alanine, in the normal and also 
in the phlorhizinized dog raises the heat production above the level 
of the basal metabolism and that the increase of heat output is 
slight when other amino acids present in native proteins are 
ingested. These findings would suggest that the glycine and 
alanine present in protein, are chiefly responsible for the increased 
heat elimination above the basal level; i.6., the specific dynamic 
action of protein. However, the specific dynamic action as 
observed by Rubner after meat ingestion is higher than that 
when gelatin is administered, although meat protein contains 
only 4 per cent, while gelatin contains 25 per cent of glycine. 
The content of alanine in both of these proteins is about the 
same. Casein, which does not contain any glycine, shows a 
specific dynamic action similar to that of gelatin. 

The question arises whether protein metabolism in vivo produces 
glycine and alanine in the same amount as that obtained on 
acid hydrolysis in vitro. The great similarity in the intensity 
of the specific dynamic action of different proteins might be 
due to a large synthetic production of glycine from the proteins 
which contain no preformed glycine, or the results might be 
due to other unknown factors that differentiate protein metabolism 
from that of pure amiuo acids. 

When benzoic acid is administered^ to an animal it is largely 
combined with glycine and eliminated as hippuric acid. Glycine 
is the only amino acid which, when given together with benzoic 
acid, will increase the quantity of hippuric acid elimination. The 
quantity of hippuric acid formed might therefore serve as a clue to 
the amount of glycine produced as such during protein metabolism. 

The purpose of the investigation reported here is to make a 
quantitative study of the hippuric acid production when proteins of 

^Following the usual conventional form, values are given in benzoic acid, 
although it should be understood that sodium benzoate was given to the 
animat 
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different varieties, with different glycine content, are fed to a pig 
which is at the same time under the influence of benzoic acid, and 
to note whether or not the quantity of hippuric acid formed is 
influenced by the preformed glycine present in the food; i.6., the 
protein under investigation. 

II. HISTORICAL. 

1, Glycine Synthesis in the Animal Body. 

Glycine is a normal constituent of body protein, 4 per cent of it being 
present in the muscle protein, as shown by Osborne (2). The new-born 
baby lives on a practically glycine-free diet (milk) and yet increases its 
weight, and the newly developed tissue contains 4 per cent of glycine which 
is not supplied by the food. 

Willcock and Hopkins (3) showed that the presence of glycine in the food 
proteins is not required for maintenance or for growth, since mice fed with a 
glycine-free diet in which casein supplied the sole protein lived and showed 
normal growth. When zein, which is free from glycine, tryptophane, and 
lysine, was substituted for casein, and the last two missing amino acids 
were added, Osborne and Mendel (4) found that the rats did not suffer on 
account of the absence of glycine but they developed normally in every 
respect. 

All these facts demonstrate a synthetic production of glycine in the 
normal animal. 

When benzoic acid is given to an animal it is eliminated in the urine 
largely as hippuric acid. 

Parker and Lusk (5) were the first to investigate the elimination of 
hippuric acid in rabbits under the influence of benzoic acid when different 
proteins were given. They reported that the hippuric acid formation was 
not influenced by casein or gelatin, Cohn (6), however, observed an in¬ 
crease of hippuric acid output in the rabbit when gelatin was administered 
with benzoic acid, while no change occurred when the diet contained casein. 
Lewinski (7), in his study on the limits of hippuric acid formation in man, 
noted that the same quantities of benzoic acid {40 gm.) induced a lower 
hippuric acid elimination on a low protein diet than on a high protein diet 
consisting of albuminoids. ’ The high glycine content of the latter explains 
his results. 

Raiziss and Dubin (8) observed an increased hippuric acid excretion on 
a milk and egg diet and concluded that a high protein level of metabolism 
favored the synthesis of hippuric acid. 

During the course of my investigation the work of Grifl&th and Lewis (9) 
was published. They were particularly interested in the rate of hippuric 
acid formation as influenced by different proteins. The proteins were 
hydrolyzed in vitro with pepsin followed by trypsin to eliminate digestive 
factors, which might have influenced the rate of absorption, although 
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unhydrolyzed proteins were also tested. When these were fed to rabbits 
it was found that the rate of synthesis of hippuric acid was markedly in¬ 
creased when proteins with a high glycine content were ingested, i.e. 
gelatin and elastin, while proteins like casein and egg albumen, which are 
lacking in glycine, were without effect on the rate of hippuric acid synthesis. 

The results of these investigations point to two available sources for the 
origin of glycine in hippuric acid formation; first by synthesis, and second 
from preformed glycine. The latter one includes the glycine liberated by 
the catabolism of body protein and that present in the food protein. 

Elevated Protein Metabolism Following Benzoic Acid 
Administration. 

Salkowski (10) first noted an increase of urinary nitrogen in the rabbit 
after the administration of benzoic acid. As a result of additional experi¬ 
ments carried out on dogs he (11) later attributed this increase to the 
nutritive condition of the animal, since those animals which were capable 
of detoxicating benzoic acid by the formation of hippuric acid showed 
a small increase or none at all in nitrogen excretion above normal figures. 
Both Pribram (12) and Wiechowski (13) found an increased urinary nitrogen 
after the ingestion of benzoic acid as well as after giving hippuric acid. 
Magnus-Levy (14) also observed an increase of nitrogen elimination in the 
tirine of sheep. On the 1st and 2nd days of starvation there were 5 to 7 gm. 
of nitrogen as compared to 11 to 13 gm. when large quantities of benzoic 
acid were administered. Binger (15) reported an increase of urinary nitro¬ 
gen in the case of a goat after large amounts of benzoic acid were given, 
without changing the quantity of urea eliminated, however, and he thought 
that the glycine originated from the extra protein catabolized, as repre¬ 
sented by the increased urinary nitrogen noted. Delprat and Whipple's 
experiments (16) on starving dogs, when benzoic acid was directly injected 
into the circulation, showed a definite increase of urinary nitrogen. 

McCSollum and Hoagland (17), on the other hand, found practically no 
change in the urinary nitrogen elimination after feeding benzoic acid to a 
pig, which is hard to explain unless this animal represents an exception. 
However, their animals were not starving but were maintained with a pure 
starch diet, which is known to have a strong sparing action on the body 
protein. 

Shiple and Sherwin (18) came to the same conclusion as McCollum and 
Hoagland; namely, that benzoic acid, when fed in moderate doses (3 to 10 
gm.) to man, does not increase the nitrogen metabolism when the subject 
has been reduced practically to a state of endogenous protein catabolism. 

5. The Abearance of a Reducing Substance in the Urine When 
Benzoic Add Is Administered. 

In 1880 Salkow^ (19) first reported the presence of a reducing substance 
IB the urine of do@s, rabbits, and men when they were under the infiuence of 
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benzoic acid. Kobert (20) suspected that the reducing compound was a 
glycuronate, although this was purely a speculation, not‘based on any 
analytical results. Siebert (21) tried to identify this reducing material but 
was unable to separate it from dog urine. However, after hydrolyzing the 
urine with sulfuric acid, he succeeded in showing the presence of glycu- 
ronic acid. Magnus-Levy (22) reported that the reducing substance, which 
he isolated from the urine of sheep maintained under the influence of 
benzoic acid, was a benzoic ester of glycuronic acid, dextro-rotatory and 
unfermentable. In the urine of dogs after benzoic acid ingestion Brugsch 
andHirsch (23) noted a dextro-rotatory compound and expressed their belief 
that it was very likely identical with the substance found by Magnus-Levy. 
The compound isolated later by Magnus-Levy is as yet the only glycuronate 
which is dextro-rotatory, all the others known being levo-rotatory. It 
is very soluble in water, showing an acid reaction, and up to the present 
time has not been prepared in crystalline form. 

Magnus-Levy's technique, as he himself admits, is somewhat cumber¬ 
some. However, he was able to prepare a crystalline strychnine compound 
of the benzoyl glycuronic acid which enabled him to prove the identity 
of the urinary constituent as a glycuronic ester of benzoic acid. Whether 
this is the only substance which is responsible for the strong reduction is 
yet unknown. 

4. Toxic Effect Caused by the Ingestion of Benzoic Acid. 

Meissner and Shepard (24) in 1866 reported that some individuals 
taking 5 to 7.6 gm. of benzoic acid after breakfast experienced nausea and 
vomiting, while others showed no toxic effect. These investigators gave 
8 gm. of ‘benzoic acid twice daily to dogs and noted convulsions, spasms, 
and foam at the mouth. 

Kobert (20) observed toxic symptoms in cold-blooded animals after the 
administration of benzoic acid, manifested by clonic spasms and vomiting. 
In warm-blooded animals (rabbits, cats, and dogs) toxic dosed produced 
tremors, convulsions, and dullness, followed by incoordinated movements 
of the fore legs and a progressive paralysis from the anterior extremities 
backwards. Coincident with these nervous disturbances there was a fall 
in body temperature. Death occurs from paralysis of the respiratory center. 

Lewipski (7) succeeded in avoiding these toxic effects in men by admin¬ 
istering the benzoic acid in small doses and at the same time prescribing 
for them a high protein diet. Under these precautions he was able to intro¬ 
duce 40 gm. of benzoate daily without ill effects. 

Since benzoic acid is commonly used as a preservative in canned food¬ 
stuffs, it was important to determine whether or not the amount applied 
for that purpose should be limited. Chittenden, Long, and Herter (26), 
appointed by the United States Food Commission, carried out an extensive 
investigation of its toxicity, with the following conclusion: Small quan¬ 
tities up to 4 gm. daily in healthy young men caused no ill effects or toxic 
symptoms, therefore the curtailment of its use within these limits is un¬ 
called for. ' 
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There is no reference found in the literature in which toxic symptoms 
have been observed in pigs under the influence of benzoic acid, although 
McCollum and Hoagland (17) and also Abderhalden and Strauss (26) 
administered comparatively large doses of it to these animals. 

5, Comment 

One of the most confusing causes giving ground for contradictory- 
statements in the literature is the failure to emphasize the species 
of animal on which the experiments were carried out, since animals 
of dijfferent species react differently to benzoic acid. Rabbits 
and dogs have been the animals most frequently used in the 
past. The former eliminate ingested benzoic acid in the form 
of hippuric acid, and glycuronate is said to be present only in 
traces, while the dog eliminates less than 60 per cent of the benzoic 
acid as hippuric acid and the rest appears partly free and partly 
in conjugation with glycuronic acid. 

Pigs were used with benzoic acid ingestion in investigations 
carried out by McCollum and Hoagland (17) and also by Ab¬ 
derhalden and Strauss (26), but none of these investigators noted 
the presence of the reducing glycuronate compound in the urine. 

The identity of the reducing substance, te. benzoic ester of 
glycuronic acid, was established in 1907 by Magnus-Levy (22), 
yet this form of conjugated benzoic acid has not been considered 
in the experiments carried out since then. The assumption has 
been that in certain species this reducing compound does not occur 
in sufficient q-uantities to interfere with the reliability of the 
hippuric acid determination. By overlooking the presence of the 
reducing substance, erroneous conclusions might be drawn, 
especially when the determination of the hippuric acid is based 
upon the difference in the amount of total and free benzoic acid. 
Recently, Kingsbury and Bell (27) have reported experiments on 
nephrectomized dogs similar to those of Bunge and Schmiedeberg 
(28) and have found hippuric acid formation by analyzing the 
animals* blood. They concluded, therefore, that the kidneys 
are not the only organs in which the hippuric acid synthesis 
might take place. It is not certain, however, that the experimental 
proof brought forward by Kingsbury and Bell is clear-cut because 
they determined the amount of conjugated benzoic acid which, 
especially in the case of dogs after benzoic acid administration, is 
largely composed of glycuronic ester. What they estimated 
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in the blood, therefore, was not necessarily entirely attributable 
to a conjugation with glycine; i.e., hippuric acid. The older 
methods, in which a direct isolation of hippuric acid served as 
a basis for its quantitative determination, were unreliable. Most 
of them required evaporation of the urine to a small volume or 
even to dryness to avoid losses through solubility, a proced¬ 
ure which may cause some hydrolysis of hippuric acid into its 
components. Furthermore, the purity of the hippuric acid so 
obtained is questionable. 

Some of the earlier workers did not take precautions regarding 
the preservation of the urine or they used alkali for that purpose, 
in which case, as has been pointed out by Folin and Flander 
(29), even more favorable conditions for the splitting of the 
hippuric acid were produced. 

If the quantity of benzoic acid administered is too small, 
the variation in the amount of hippuric acid eliminated may fall 
within the limit of experimental error; on the other hand, too 
large a dose of benzoic acid may produce toxic symptoms, 
and then one deals with pathological rather than with normal 
conditions. 

The rate expressed in the percentage of total benzoic acid 
eliminated should be calculated from the amount ingested, but the 
proportion of combined and free benzoic acid should be based on 
the total eliminated, because when large amounts are administered 
there may be a temporary retention of benzoic acid, which may 
obscure the actual relationship of these two forms. 

III. EXPERIMENTAL PART. 

' 1, General Plan* 

All the experiments reported in this paper were carried out on 
one male Berkshire pig, 8 weeks old at the beginning of the work 
and apparently a perfectly normal animal. After the pig became 
accustomed to the special food which was used it grew quite 
tame, so that it was no hardship to handle it even when it had 
reached the age of 8 months and weighed over 30 kilos. The 
nutrition cage, specially designed and recommended by E. V. Mc¬ 
Collum and H. Steenbock (30), was adopted and found to be 
practical. When benzoic acid ingestion was commenced the 
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food was taken voluntarily only on the 1st day, and thereafter 
the benzoic acid, as well as the diet to be tested, was administered 
by a stomach tube. This procedure required the aid of three 
persons: one to hold the pig m an upright position, another to 
keep the mouth gag firmly in place, and the third one to introduce 
the stomach tube and to pour the liquid food through it. It 
impresses one as a rather cumbersome manipulation, but after 
a short time it proved to be a simple, quick, and by all means 
the most reliable technique. By direct feeding one cannot 
avoid a considerable loss by spattering. 

A pig was selected since, as McCollum (31) has pointed out, 
its nutritional conditions are closely similar to those of man, 
both being omnivorous. Likewise, in feeding experiments in 
which varieties of proteins are the subject of investigation the 
pig is a more suitable animal than dogs or rabbits. Furthermore, 
the large volume of urine allows one to carry out an extended 
study of the various urinary constituents which, in the case 
of hippuric acid determination, is an especially important factor 
to take into consideration. 

The urine was collected daily, and it was noted, although the separation 
of the 24 hour specimens was not obtained by the more reliable method of 
catheterization, yet, judging from the analytical data, it was surprisingly 
accurate. As an explanation of the reliability in the separation, it should 
be noted that the 24 hour period always ended at 10 a.m., because experi¬ 
ence taught us that the pig usually urinated shortly before that time. Our 
main object was to follow the hippuric acid elimination and, since 8 gm. of 
benzoic acid were given twice daily at about 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., there was 
ample time for the complete elimination of the hippuric acid formed from 
the second dose before the morning of the following day. When benzoic 
acid was administered three times daily the dosage took place,at 10 a.m., 
1 p.m., and 5 p.m. To minimize the unavoidable, although slight error 
caused by this method of 24 hour period separation, the experiments with 
each protein occupied 3 consecutive days. 

It is very important to insure an acid reaction of the urine to avoid 
bacterial decomposition of hippuric acid, as pointed out by Raiziss and 
Dubin (8), and, therefore, the urine was collected.in a bottle containing 
100 cc. of a 1.5 to 2.0 per cent solution of sulfuric acid. Raiziss and Dubin 
recommended nitric acid for this purpose, but in order that the determina¬ 
tions of nitrogenous products should not be invalidated by the addition of 
nitric acid, the use of sulfuric acid was preferred. 

It was noted after benzoic acid ingestion that in some specimens of 
urine, especially when preformed glycine was present in the food, hippuric 
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acid crystals separated out from the acidified urine. When such was the 
case the whole 24 hour specimen was filtered through a piece of cotton and 
this, with the crystals, washed from the other urinary constituents, was 
transferred to hot distilled water, which dissolved the hippuric acid so that 
it could be mixed with the urine for analysis. 

2, The Selection of the Diet 

McCollum (31) showed that a pig can be kept for a long period of time 
with no disturbance, such as loss of appetite and loss of weight, when given 
a diet of starch, salt, and water, one which is practically free from protein. 
This dietary behavior gave an additional reason for selecting the pig as a 
subject for these experiments. The study of the effect of varieties of pro¬ 
teins on the hippuric acid formation required the selection of a protein- 
free diet to which the protein under investigation could be added. 

Since the pig used in this investigation was a young, growing animal, 
the diet had to supply ample calories to cover, not only maintenance, but 
also the energy requirement expressed in the growth quota. To overcome 
the deficiency inherent in synthetic food mixtures when used as a diet over 
long periods, a water-soluble vitamin B preparation was, given daily with 
the food. In addition to salt mixture used by Mendel and Karr (32) we 
added bone ash to insure semihard feces and so to avoid a contamination of 
the urine with fecal material. 

The standard diet consisted of 200 gm. of corn-starch,^ 4 to 5 gm. each 
of salt mixture and bone ash, 0.75 gm. of vitamin B (Harris^ yeast vitamin 
powder), and water sufficient to make a milky mixture. To this diet we 
added protein containing 6.12 gm, of nitrogen, more or less, according to 
the nature of the question to be investigated. 

The standard diet represents 820 calories. The average weight of the 
pig in theterst series of experiments was 16 kilos, therefore the standard diet 
supplied 51 calories per kilo. When the calories derived from the protein 
were added to this, it insured an adequate calorific requirement for a 
growing animal. The basal metabolism of the pig was determined in a 
respiration calorimeter and was found to be 28 to 29 calories per hour. The 
calorific value of the standard diet plus protein was therefore more than 
sufficient for the needs of the animal, although intentionally not adequate 
for maximal growth. The pig was given the standard diet twice daily andf 
water ad libitum. 

We chose three proteins, casein, meat protein (in the form of meat pow¬ 
der), and gelatin. Each represents a certain type: casein in its relation to 
growth and maintenance; meat in its close relationship to body protein 
proper; and finally gelatin (33), charactermed by its high glycine content. 


^In the second and third series of experiments the amount of corn-starch 
was raised to 300 and. 400 gm., respectively, to conform with the gain in 
weight of the pig* 
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The nitrogen content of the proteins used in these investigations was 


the following. 

per cerU 

Casein, technical (Merck).12.35 

Casein, c. p. (Harris). 13,35 

Gelatin (Difco).14,85 

Meat powder, beef®. 11.75 

" beef. 3.61 


In two instances chemically pure casein was substituted for the technical 
casein, but the results showed no difference in the hippuric acid production. 

5. Analytical Methods, 

a. Urine .—^The total nitrogen in the urine was determined by the 
Kieldahl method; for the determination of urea and ammonia MarshaU's 
urease and Folia’s ammonia methods, as modified by Van Slyke and Cullen 
(34) were used. The creatinine was determined colorimetrically according 
to Folin (35). The reducing power of the urine was estimated by the 
Benedict (36) quantitative method for sugar; the relevancy of this with 
regard to calculating the amount of urinary hippuric acid will be discussed 
later. 

For determining free benzoic acid in the urine the method of Raiziss 
and Dubin (37) was employed. The total benzoic acid was determined by 
the modification of the Folin-Flander method described by Kingsbury and 
Bwanson (38). 

The difference between total and free benzoic acid gives the amount of 
conjugated benzoic acid in the urine, which includes both that combined 
with glycine (hippuric acid) and that with glycuronic acid (benzoyl gly- 
curonic acid). The latter was estimated from its reducing property toward 
Benedict’s quantitative reagent. Both glucose and glycuronic acid contain 
an aldehyde group which is the active radicle causing a reduclion of the 
cupric to a cuprous compound. There is no reason to doubt that their 
reducing behavior toward copper is similar, and that the error introduced, 
when we determine and calculate the amount of glycuronic acid on the 
basis of glucose, is slight (39). To correct the diffetences between the two 
substances due to their molecular weight the reducing power expressed as 
;glucose, obtained by the Benedict method, is multiplied by the factor 



'An example will clearly demonstrate the method of calculation suggested: 

It was found that 8.45 cc. of urine reduced 25 cc. of Benedict’s quanti¬ 
tative copper solution, which by previous determination was found to 
represent 50.4 mg. of glucose. The glycuronic acid in terms of glucose for 
the urine of a 24 hour period (1,360 cc.) was 8.11 gm.; therefore, 8.11 X 
1.077 = 8. 734 gm. of glycuronic acid present in the urine. Since each mole- 


*The dried meat powder was kindly furnished by Dr. G, McKee of 
Coluifibia University, 
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cule of benzoyl glycuronic acid contains 1 molecule of benzoic acid, there¬ 
fore, 5.496 gm. of benzoic acid existing in the form of gly- 

lyTc 

curonic ester, which when subtracted from the ''combined” figure (total 
benzoic acid minus free) gives the amount of benzoic acid combined with 
glycine (hippuric acid). 1 gm. of hippuric acid contains 0.6815 gm. of 
benzoic acid; the amount found by the above calculation divided by 
0.6815 gives the quantity of hippuric acid present in the urine. 

The preparation of benzoyl glycuronic acid from the urine is difiicult 
because of its being a very unstable and amorphous compound; further¬ 
more, it occurs with hippuric acid, from which it is difficult to separate it. 
Likewise, there is danger of hydrolysis by which the benzoic acid radicle is 
split off. Consequently, one would expect to find hippuric acid and free 
benzoic acid as impurities in a preparation of benzoyl glycuronic acid. 

The method for the preparation of benzoyl glycuronic acid proposed by 
Magnus-Levy (22) was applied with some modifications. The urine was 
collected from the pig during benzoate administration, 9.5 liters of which 
showed a reduction equal to 37.2 gm. of glucose, and this served for the prep¬ 
aration. Ba (0H)2 was added in an amount sufficient to precipitate the 
sulfuric acid, which had prevented bacterial decomposition during storage, 
and then a saturated solution of lead acetate until no more precipitate 
formed. The clear filtrate, acid in reaction, was evaporated to a volume of 
1,100 cc. in vacuum at a temperature never higher than 50®C., usually at 
45®, By this procedure practically no loss of the reducing substance was 
observed. 

The glycuronate was precipitated by the addition of a saturated solution 
of basic lead acetate, filtered to remove other constituents, washed by 
suspending the lead precipitate twice in 300 cc. of distilled water, and, 
after shaking, filtered by suction. The filtrates from the lead precipitate 
showed a reduction representing 9.7 gm. of glucose, but in an attempt to- 
concentrate the filtrate by evaporation the reducing substance was largely 
destroyed. 

The lead precipitate was suspended in a liter of distilled water and H 2 S 
was passed through until saturation. The PbS was filtered by suction and 
again suspended in 400 cc. of water and saturated with H 2 S. The combined 
filtrates were concentrated to 1,240 cc., mainly to drive off the H 2 S and make 
a quantitative determination of its reducing power possible. The reduction 
represented 17.1 gm. of glucose, showing that the loss of the benzoyl gly¬ 
curonate in its preparation from the urine occurs chiefly in the precipita¬ 
tion with basic lead acetate. 

1 drop of concentrated sulfuric acid was added to the 1,240 cc. of 
filtrate, which was then evaporated to a volume of about 200 cc., inter¬ 
rupting the distillation several times to remove the sediment consisting 
chiefly of hippuric acid crystals. Diluted sulfuric acid, representing 2 cc. 
of concentrated sulfuric acid, was added to the 200 cc. of liquid and placed 
in the ice box overnight to eliminate the large bulk of the hippuric acid 
which was filtered off. The filtrate was twice extracted with 100 ee. of 
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toluene. The volume of the liquid was 218 cc. (“A'*) and 10 cc. of it, diluted 
to 50 cc., served for the analysis. By reduction it was estimated that “A*’ 
contains 25.6 gm. of benzoyl glycuronic acid. There were 12.0 gm. of ben¬ 
zoic acid, which is 1.5 gm. more than 25.6 gm. benzoyl glycuronate con¬ 
tains, showing that hippuric acid was still present in the solution. 
The solution showed dextro-rotation, and a specific rotation of 27.2® (un¬ 
corrected) was estimated for the benzoyl glycuronic acid. The fairly close 
agreement of the calculated and determined amount of benzoic acid, in 
which the difference can be attributed to hippuric acid as an impurity, 
supports the correctness of the proposed quantitative determination of the 
benzoyl glycuronic acid. 

The preparation of benzoyl glycuronic acid in a pure form is postponed 
for later presentation. 

5. Blood.—The blood was obtained from the ear vein. The Folin-Wu 
(40) method for blood sugar was used, and for control we applied the 
Shaffer-Hartmann method also (41). Hemoglobin determinations were 
carried out by the procedure of Cohen and Smith (42). 

The analytical data are given in Tables I, II, and III. 

IV. DISCUSSION OF THE KESULTS. 

1. The Relationship of Preformed Glycine to the Glycuronate Forma¬ 
tion after Benzoic Acid Ingestion, 

The effect of protein ingestion on hippuric acid formation was 
shown by Cohn (6) and recently by Griffith and Lewis (9). Both, 
using rabbits kept under the influence of benzoic acid, investigated 
the effect of giving them casein and gelatin. Cohn noted an 
increased output of hippuric acid and the other investigators 
an increased rate of hippuric acid formation when gelatin was 
given. Griffith and Lewis collected a, 6 hour specimen of urine, 
which served to establish the rate of hippuric acid elimination. 
Since 70 per cent of the benzoic acid was eliminated after gelatin 
ingestion and 45 per cent after casein administration during that 
period, it is possible that in 24 hour specimens gelatin and casein 
might not show any difference in hippuric acid formation. The 
experiments of Cohn, although opposing this hypothesis, are 
questionable on account of the analytical methods applied. 

Judging from Ringer's experiments (15) on a starving goat 
which had received large quantities of benzoic acid, we expected 
to find a large amount of free benzoic acid, which we thought 
would decrease in amoimt when preformed glycine or a protein 
containing glycine was given simultaneously. 
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The analysis of the urine collected on November 8, 9, and 
10 (Table I), when casein was the protein under investigation, 
showed too small an amount of free benzoic acid to serve as 
an index of hippuric acid formation. The conjugated benzoic 
acid fraction reached 98 per cent of the total eliminated. The 
urine was tested with Benedict’s (43) qualitative reagent and 
found to give a moderate reduction. It was then clear that the 
conjugated benzoic acid did not represent a glycine combination 
alone but a glycuronic acid compound also. The influence of 
protein on hippuric acid formation could not be noted solely 
by a determination of the amount of conjugated benzoic acid, 
for this remained constant with both casein and gelatin. However, 
the amount of hippuric acid determined by subtracting the 
benzoic acid conjugated with the reducing substance from the 
total combined acid was found to vary. Therefore, the reducing 
power of the urine rather than the free benzoic acid was used as 
an accessory factor in the computation of hippuric acid synthesis. 

What is the reasoning for the method of calculation of the 
hippuric acid and what are the analytical findings that support 
its correctness? That glycuronic acid occurs as the benzoyl 
ester in sheep’s urine after the ingestion of benzoic acid has been 
convincingly demonstrated by Magnus-Levy (22). We are 
dealing also with the ester of glycuronic acid and not with an 
ether form, as shown by the ease of hydrolysis evidenced in its 
reducing power toward Benedict’s qualitative reagent, the 
alkaline reaction of which is capable of splitting it. 


H-C-jOH 

HiO.C:0 

H-C-0- 

-0:0 

H-C-OH 
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H-C-OH 
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+ 1 1 

1 
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H-C—C 
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H-C—0 


H.c^OH -> H-C-OH 
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Glycuronic acid. Benzoyl glycuronic acid. 
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The concentrated urine did not give a typical orcinol test, which 
shows that we are not dealing with a pentose, but we obtained a 
positive naphtho-resorcinol test, which is a characteristic reaction 
for glycuronic acid. The urine showed no gas formation on addi¬ 
tion of yeast, and it is known that glycuronic acid is unfermentable. 
It is commonly stated in text-books that the glycuronic acid 
does not reduce the Nylander reagent; therefore it is recommended 
for the differentiation of glycuronic acid from carbohydrates.'^ 
This is not true in our case, because the urine tested with this 
reagent gives a positive test. Therefore, the weight of experimental 
evidence is fairly conclusive that the reducing material present 
represents a glycuronic ester of benzoic acid. 

An inverse relationship (44) exists between the quantity of the 
glycuronate eliminated in the urine and the preformed glycine in the 
food ingested. Compare the experiments of casein ingestion on 
November 9 and 10 (Table I), in which there was no preformed 
glycine present in the food with the experiments on November 
15 and 16, when approximately 10 gm. of preformed glycine 
were offered in gelatin. The amount of glycuronic acid present 
in the urine averaged 9.58 gm. per day, when-casein represented 
the sole protein, compared with 2.49 gm. daily when gelatin 
was the only source of protein administered. To make it certain 
that glycine is responsible for the decrease we repeated our caseir 
experiment and gave 10 gm. of glycine in addition, with th€ 
result that the elimination of glycuronic acid averaged onlj 
2.77 gm. per day (Table II, December 6, 7, 8). The decrease o; 
the glycuronic acid in the presence of preformed glycine is als< 
manifested when gelatin is given with casein in the diet, beinj 
3.14 gm. per day (Table I, November 12 and 13), a little highe; 
than when gelatin was given alone. If we increase the dose o 
benzoic acid without changing the other factors we find also ai 
increase in the amount of reducing substance eliminated in th 
urine (Table I, November 14,17, and 21). 

The question arises: Is the appearance of glycuronate a sign c 
a temporary exhaustion of glycine, thus preventing hippuri 
acid s 3 mthesis and an additional protective mechanism of th 

*This test was suggested by Professor S. E. Benedict, who expressed h 
doubt regarding the correctness of the statement. 
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body against benzoic acid poisoning? In general, we may say that 
the body produces more glycuronate in the absence of preformed 
glycine in the food than when an ample supply of this amino 
acid is present; therefore, it probably serves as an additional 
protective mechanism. However, it appears in urine half an 
hour after benzoic acid ingestion, and it is formed at a greater rate 
in the early hours than in the later ones. The rate of elimination 
of the benzoyl glycuronic acid can best be studied when benzoic 
acid is given alone or together with casein because in these cases 
larger amounts are excreted and the reducing power of the urine 
can be conveniently estimated in short intervals. 


TABLE rv. 

The Rate of Glycuronate Elimination. 





Urinary output. 



. Date. 






Remarks. 

ESSi 

1 





Benzoyl glycuronic acid. 


tm 


cc. 

ffm. 

gm. 
per hr. 

per 

eent. 


Feb. 22 

10,50 a.m. 

169 

Slight trace. 



At 10.20 a.m.: 


1.05 p.m. 

120 

0.912 

0.405 

20.8 

Casein.50 gm. 


4.45 “ 

134 

1.000 

0.273 

22.9 

Benzoic acid. 8 “ 

« 23 

7.45 a.m. 

320 

2.456 


56.3 


" 28 

3.45 p.m. 


2,247 

0.403 

60.2 

At 10.10 a.m.: 


6.15 


0.815 

0.326 

21.8 

Boiled rice. .200 gm. 

" 29 i 

7.45 a.m. 


0.672 

1 

18.0 

Glucose.50 

Benzoic acid. .8 " 


In the casein experiment 43.7 per cent of the total glycuronate 
produced was eliminated within 6 hours and 25 minutes; when 
cooked rice mixed with glucose was given with benzoic acid, 
essentially a carbohydrate diet, 82 per cent was eliminated in 8 
hours and 5 minutes. The continuous elimination of this reducing 
substance points to a rather slow mobilization of glycine; at 
least, it shows that a faster absorption of benzoic acid than glycine 
is offered for the synthesis of hippuric acid. The glycuronic 
acid, however, offers a substitute detoxicating substance for 
the free benzoic acid present. That the organism can respond 
to a greater extent in glycuronate formation than in hippuric acid 
synthesis, which latter depends upon the available glycine, is 
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shown in an experiment after giving casein (Table I). When 
24 gm. instead of 16 gm. of benzoic acid were ingested there 
was an increase of glycuronate elimination but no change in the 
hippuric acid excretion. 

^at the material is which serves as a precursor for the glycur- 
onic acid produced by the stimulus of the administration of benzoic 
acid, cannot be defiitely stated, although the above experiments 
point to a protein rather than to a carbohydrate origin. 

It has long been known that hippuric acid, when given to an 
animal, is eliminated quantitatively in the urine (12, 13). The 
view has been propounded that this substance undergoes hydrolysis 
to its components by a specific enzyme and is then resynthesized 
into hippuric acid. We administered to the pig 10 gm. of hippuric 
acid dissolved in 150 cc. of water and neutralized with sodium 
hydroxide and found after 8 hours and 15 minutes 6.26 gm. of 
hippuric acid eliminated; in the 24 hour specimen we recovered 
10.11 gm. of hippuric acid, a little more than that ingested because 
the pig’s urine contains normally some hippuric acid. We 
repeated this experiment several times, but in no case did the 
urine reduce Benedict’s qualitative reagent. This observation 
does not support the theory that hippuric acid is split before 
absorption, nor does the fact that when glycine in a larger amount 
than the molecular equivalent was given simultaneously with 
benzoic acid some glycuronate always appeared in the urine. 

2. Does Benzoic Acid Cause an Increased Protein Catabolismf 

McCollum (45), in his studies on the utilization of different 
proteins in pigs, showed that casein was sufficient for maintenance 
and growth when it was the only source of protein; while gelatin 
diminished the ‘‘wear-and-tear’^ quota of the protein metabolism 
by only 40 per cent; and even when it was fed in great excess over 
the maintenance needs of the pig there was no evidence obtained 
with regard to the formation from it of new body tissue. 

In the experiments here reported a preliminary period of 
pure starch ingestion showed a minimum urinary nitrogen, rep¬ 
resenting the ^*wear-and-tear’^ quota of 0.868 gm. on October 
30,1923 (Table I), or 56 mg. of nitrogen per kilo of body weight. 
On the following 3 days casein was given with the standard 
diet in an amount several times greater than the wear-and-tear” 
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quota and two-thirds of it was deposited. This remarkable 
storage of protein nitrogen fell one-half when benzoic acid was 
added to the daily food. The total excretion of urinary nitrogen 
for the 3 day periods after giving casein alone was 6.40 gm., and 
in the case of casein plus benzoic acid was 12.92 gm. The intake 
in both cases was 18.48 gm. of nitrogen for each period. On 
the other hand, when 18.48 gm. of gelatin nitrogen was the only 
protein nitrogen taken with benzoic acid, on November 15, 16, 
and 17, 1923 (Table I), the urine diowed 18.70 gm. of nitrogen 
eliminated, which represents a small negative balance. When 
the same amoimt of meat nitrogen was consumed with benzoic 
acid, only 1.75 gm. of nitrogen were retained. 

These experiments show an increased protein catabolism when 
benzoic acid is administered in large quantities to the pig, which 

TABLE V. 


(In periods of 3 days.) 


Date. 

Diet. 

N intake. 

N in urine. 

Nov. 5, 6, 7 

Standard + casein. 

gm, 

18.48 

gm. 

6.4 

« 8, 9, 10 

“ + " + benzoic acid. 

18.48 

12.92 

« 15,16,17 

+ gelatin + 

18.48 

18.70 

Dec. 3, 4, 5 

« -fmeat 4- 

18.48 

16.73 


expresses itself in a reduced ability to store protein. The pig 
normally deposited 64 per cent of the casein nitrogen (the fecal 
nitrogen being neglected), but when benzoic acid was added 
it stored only 30 per cent of it. In this sense we may state that 
the benzoic acid ingestion tends to elevate the protein metabolism. 
This may be due to the continual withdrawal of glycine, a necessary 
constituent for the synthesis of body protein. We did not aim 
to establidi nitrogen equilibrium and to study the effect of various 
proteins on the Mppuric acid production at that level, for with 
gelatin alone nitrogen equUibrimn is impossible, and with the 
other proteins the amounts given would have been too small to 
serve our purpose. However, we instituted a series of experiments 
with a decreasing quantity of protein nitrogen intake (Table 
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II, December 10, 11, and 12, 1923) followed by a day on which 
the pig received the standard starch diet and benzoic acid, and 
the next day the same food without the benzoic acid. The 
urinary nitrogen, when contrasted with the nitrogen intake, 
showed a negative balance except on the 1st day (December 10), 
but if we compare that day with December 15, when the diet 
was identical except that no benzoic acid was administered, 
the elevation in protein metabolism is unquestionable. Further¬ 
more, the nitrogen in the urine is more than double that on De¬ 
cember 13, when benzoic acid was added to the standard starch 
diet, if compared to the nitrogen elimination on the following 
day without benzoic acid. 

The creatinine elimination, as shown in Tables II and III, was 
practically constant. Since the diet was free of creatinine, one 
may conclude that the endogenous protein metabolism is afiFected 
by neither protein ingestion (casein and gelatin) nor the administrar 
tion of benzoic acid. A constant creatinine output, however, 
does not exclude an increased protein metabolism. We may 
quote two instances in which creatinine elimination is constant, 
or even lowered, although a pronounced elevation of protein 
metabolism exists. First: in a normal starving animal or in 
a starving man, there is a high urinary nitrogen output lasting 
for a few days, and concomitant with this the creatinine eliminated 
is constant or even lowered. In this case the increased protein 
metabolism is attributed to the catabolism of deposit protein. 
Secondly, the creatinine output is unchanged in phlorhizinized 
d<^ during starvation and also when muscle protein is fed to 
them, as shown by S. R, Benedict (46). Although the protein 
metabolism is several times higher with phlorhizinized dogs, 
the creatinine excretion is xmchanged from that observed in the 
same starving animal previous to phlorhizination. Therefore, 
the constant creatinine output before and during benzoic acid 
ingestion cannot be used as evidence against an increased protein 
metabolism. 

S. ExperiTnents on Giving Protein Simultaneously with Benzoic 

Add. 

If glycine ^thesis plays an all-important rdle in hippuric acid 
formation when benzoic acid is administered, then we should 
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find no difference in the hippuric acid elimination when the 
protein supplied contains preformed glycine. The toxic effect 
noted after large quantities of benzoic acid are given should 
occur always when a certain dosage is administered; that is, 
after the rate of glycine synthesis has reached its maximum and 
the amount produced is insufficient to counteract the toxic 
effect of benzoic acid. We may state in advance that our results 
do not confirm these theoretical arguments. 

When 16 gm. of benzoic acid are given concomitantly with 41.5 
gm. of gelatin, which contains approximately 10 gm. of ^ycine, 
or a sufficient amoimt to cover the glycine requirement for hippuric 
acid formation, 89.6 per cent of the combined benzoic acid elimina¬ 
ted appears as hippuric acid, while if gelatin is replaced by an equiv¬ 
alent amount of casein the hippuric acid part represents only 68 
per cent. We may even double the amount of casein, yet there 
is no increase in the hippuric acid formation suggesting that 
an increased protein metabolism does not necessarily influence 
the magnitude of glycine synthesis. In the experiments of 
November 10 and 19, when 6.16 and 12.32 gm. of nitrogen in 
casein with the same amount of benzoic acid were administered, 
13.35 and 13.34 gm. of hippuric acid were excreted. That the 
limit of glycine synthesis was actually reached is shown in the 
experiment of November 21, 1923 (Table VI) in which we in¬ 
creased the amount of benzoic acid from 16 to 24 gm., the pig 
receiving 12.32 gm. of casein nitrogen daily. The amount of 
hippuric acid eliminated was the same as before or 13.07 gm. 
This represents, therefore, the largest quantity of glycine which 
the pig was capable of synthesizing during the early period of ex¬ 
perimentation. On the other hand, with a gradual decrease in 
the amount of casein ingested (Table "WII), the amount of hippuric 
acid eliminated shows a slight but not proportional decrease, and 
one might justly conclude from this series that when a protein 
which is free from preformed ^ycine is ingested in small quantities 
it does provide conditions for a slight increase in hippuric acid 
formation. But we may add that, when a limit of glycine synthesis 
is reached, the administration of an additional quantity of a 
^ycifie^ree protein, like casein, is without effect on ^ycins 
production. 
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On the evening of November 21, 1923, the pig showed toxic 
symptoms, such as vomiting and nervousness. The 24 hour 
urine of this day indicated that 6.6 gm. of benzoic acid had 
been retained in the body of the animal. The following day 
the pig refused both food and water and blindness developed 
toward evening. Therefore, 10 gm. of gelatin in 500 cc, of milk 
were administered at 5 p.m. The pig shortly regained health 
and appetite and 2 days later the eyesight was restored (Table I). 

With gelatin, the pig tolerated 24 gm. of benzoic acid without 
showing any signs of toxicity or discomfort. This clearly dem¬ 
onstrates that preformed glycine was a factor, for the animal 
was able to produce twice the amount of hippuric acid that 
was formed after casein ingestion. The failure to detoxicate 
the excess of benzoic acid with glycine in the latter experiment 
must be attributed to the insufficiency of the function for the 
synthesis of glycine rather than to an inability to perform the 
chemical union of benzoic acid with glycine. 

The toxic effect .seems to be due to the slow elimination and con¬ 
sequent retention of the ingested benzoic acid; however, when 
sufficient preformed glycine is present in the food, as is the case 
when gelatin is fed, the rate of elimination is increased and thus 
the deleterious effect is avoided—a procedure which may be 
used for therapeutic treatment to counteract benzoic acid 
poisoning. 

Parker and Lusk (5) measured the synthetic formation of 
glycine from the relation of total nitrogen to hippuric acid nitrogen; 

glycine N: nitrogen ratio. A ratio greater than 4.7, which 
exists when the glycine in the body protein is utilized in the 
formation of hippuric acid, indicates a synthetic production 
of glycine. Naturally, this ratio is valid only in starvation; 
when a ^ycine-free diet is taken its magnitude depends upon the 
character of nitrogen balance. 

On December 13, 1923, when the pig was given the standard 
starch diet (nitrogen-free), the ratio was 32.3 (Table VIII). On 
the previous day the ratio had been 36, and this may be considered 
the highest ratio found in our work, fulfilling the restrictions 
pointed out above. The influence of the total nitrogen on the 
magnitude of the ratio is well demonstrated by comparing the 
experiment of November 13, when casein and gelatin were admin- 
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istered, with that of December 7 in which the gelatin was substi¬ 
tuted by glycine equivalent to the amount present in gelatin. The 
amounts of hippuric acid nitrogen eliminated in the two experi- 

TABLE VI. 


Varieties of Protein as Factors in Hippuric Acid Production, 




In diet- 


Urinary output. 

Szi 

Tl 


Date. 

Protein. 

Total N. 

Glycine N. 

Benzoic 
acid given. 

Hippuric 

acid. 

Hippuric 
acid N. 

Total N. 

1 

O 

1 

& 

s 

% 

1 

19»S^S4 



gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

per 

cent 

Nov. 

8 

Casein, 


6.16 

0 

16 

10.67 

0.834 

4.145 

20 

1 

« 

9 

it 


6.16 

0 

16 

11.90 

0.931 

4.159 

22. 

4 


10 

tt 


6.16 

0 

16 

13.35 

1.044 

4.611 

22. 

7 

« 

12 

Casein + gelatin. 

12.32 

1.94 

16 

16.48 

1.289 

5.635 

22. 

8 

tt 

13 

tt 

tt 

12.32 

1.94 

16 

17.86 

1.397 

7.026 

19. 

9 

u 

14 

tt 

tt 

12.32 

1.94 

24 

27.12 

2.120 

9.107 

23. 

3 

4t 

15 

Gelatin. 


6.16 

1.94 

16 

19.16 

1.498 

5.938 

25'. 

2 

t< 

16 

tt 


6.16 

1.94 

16 

20.55 

1.607 

6.181 

26. 

0 

a 

17 

tt 


6.16 

1.94 

24 

26.60 

2.080 

6.584 

31. 

6 

tt 

19 

Casein. 


12.32 

0 

16 

13.34 

1.043 

5.414 

19. 

3 

c< 

20 

tt 


12.32 

0 

16 

13.29 

1.039 

8.841 

11. 

8 

tt 

21 

tt 


12.32 

0 

24 

13.07 

1.022 

6.838 

15. 

0 

Dec. 

3 

Beef meat 

powder. 

6.16 

0.26 

16 

14.46 

1.131 

6.832 

16. 

6 

tt 

4 

tt tt 

tt 

6.16 

0.26 

16 

14.27 

1,116 

4.882 

22. 

9 

tt 

5 

tt tt 

tt 

6.16 

0.26 

16 

14.05 

1.099 

5.020 

22. 

0 

tt 

6 

Casein + glycine. 

8,03 

1.87 

16 

15.28 

1.194 

3.677 

32. 

5 

tt 

7 

tt 

tt 

8.03 

1.87 

16 

16.87 

1.319 

3.324 

39. 

7 

tt 

8 

tt 

tt 

! 8,03 

1.87 

16 

19.93 

1.558 

3.403 

45. 

8 

tt 

10 

Casein. 


6,16 

0 

16 

15.46 

1.209 

4.581 

26. 

4 

Mar. 

25 



6.16 

0 

16 

15.20 

1.188 

6.271 

18. 

9 

tt 

26 

tt 


6.16 

0 

16 

15.38 

1.203 

5.081 

23. 

7 


mentswere 1.397 and 1.319 gm., respectively, yet the ratios were 
19.9 and 39.7, although there was a larger amount of hippuric 
acid formation in the first case (Table VI). 









TABLE VII. 

Showing the Relationehip in Percentage of Benzoic Acid Partition. 
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This example leads us to a very instructive fact regarding the 
nitrogen elimination in the casein and glycine series of experiments 
(Table II), The glycine administered contained 1.87 gm. of 
nitrogen, of which 1.558 gm. reappeared in the urine on the 3rd 
consecutive day of this series as hippuric acid nitrogen. One 
may safely suppose that the rest of the glycine nitrogen appeared 
in the urine as urea nitrogen, which would leave 1.53 gm. of 
nitrogen attributable to the protein metabolism. On the following 
day the same quantity of casein, with the same standard starch 
diet, was ingested without benzoic acid. The total nitrogen elimi¬ 
nated was 1.66 gm., showing that if a sufficient amount of preformed 
glycine is present in the food to combine with the benzoic acid 
given, the protein metabolism is not affected, and the casein 
may be normally retained and deposited in a growing pig. Benzoic 
acid in the presence of glycine becomes harmless. 

It may be mentioned here that this conclusion was confirmed by 
unpublished respiration calorimeter experiments, which the 
author has carried oift in collaboration with Drs. D. Rapport and 
R. Weiss (see following paper). 

The hippuric acid formation is in proportion to the glycine 
content to the protein ingested—^it is highest when gelatin is 
given, less with meat protein, and the least with casein. In the 
last case the glycine production is a result of synthesis, since 
casein is free from glycine as far as we know at present. 

The urea elimination after benzoic acid ingestion has been a 
subject of considerable argument. A superficial examination 
of Tables I and II indicates that the urea excretion drops in 
proportion to the increase in percentage of hippuric acid. The 
sum of urea, ammonia, and hippuric acid nitrogen generally 
represents the amount of urea nitrogen found on those days when 
benzoic acid was omitted from the diet. 

Glycine, which is normally converted into urea, escapes this 
conversion by combining with benzoic acid, therefore the percentage 
of urea nitrogen must diminish. Urea nitrogen itself cannot 
serve as a precursor for glycine synthesis because urea administered 
alone with benzoic acid does not influence the hippuric acid 
OTtput. 

Table VII summarizes the data concerning the elimination of 
benzoic arid. The most outstanding feature is the uniformity of 
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the combined form. We may safely state that 97 to 99 per cent of 
the eliminated benzoic acid is present in the conjugated form 
and the rest is eliminated as free acid. The constancy in the 
percentage of the conjugated form is misleading if one does not 
consider the two compounds which appearinunion with the benzoic 
acid; i.e., glycine and glycuronic acid. The latter was discussed 
in a previous chapter, so we will deal at present only with glycine 
as a factor of conjugation. Excepting 1 day when toxic s 3 anptoms 
were present we find the lowest percentage of benzoic acid combined 
with glycine to be 60 per cent. On this day no protein food 

TABLE Vni. 


The Variation in the Quantity of Protein as a Pastor in Hippuric Add Pro- 
dvstion When 16 Gm. of Bemde Add Are Given Daily. 


Date. 

In diet. 

Urinary output. 

Protein. 

1 

Eh 

Glycine N. 

Glycuronic 

acid. 

Benzoic acid 
combined. 

Hippuric 

acid. 

1 

S’S 

1 

ill 

With 

glycine. 

ms-u 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

Nov. 19 

Casein. 

12.32 

0 

6.60 

4.15 

9.09 

13.34 

1.043 

Dec. 10 

ti 

6.16 

0 

7.35 

4.63 

10.54 

15.46 

1.209 

« 11 

ft 

4.19 

0 

8.04 

6.06 

9.52 

13.97 

1.093 

« 12 

u 

2.09 

0 

8.05 

5.07 

8.92 

13.08 

1.023 

« 13 

None. 


0 

7.98 

5.02 

7.70 

11.30 

0.884 

Mar. 31 

Gelatin. 

2.97 

0.93 

3.09 

1.95 

12.59 

18.47 

1.445 

Apr. 1 


5.94 

1.87 

2.78 

1.75 

13.73 

20.15 

1.540 

« 2 

it 

11.88 

3.74 

2.49 

1.67 

13.39 

19.65 

1.536 

« 4 

None. 


0 

5.50 

3.73 

11.11 

16.30 

1.274 

5 




8.01 

5.04 

8.77 

12.87 

1,006 


was given and the hippuric acid nitrogen to total nitrogen ratio 
was 32.3, indicating a synthetic production of ^ycine. When 
casein was added to the diet the part combined with glycine reached 
68 per cent, and since the origin of glycine is also conceded to 
be ■Hie result of synthesis, we may justly conclude that the synthesis 
Wifi sHghtly and favorably influenced by the casein intake. 

In tte experiments with gelatin (Table "VIII) the amount of this 
protein was increased on successive days in order to study the 
quantitative relation between its glycine content and the synthetic 
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formation of hippuric acid in the animal body. The lowest intake 
of one-half molecular equivalent of glycine to one of benzoic acid 
produced only slightly less hippuric acid than one in which 
four times as much glycine was offered (two molecular equivalents). 

This confirms the fact that a limited amount of synthetic 
glycine is always at the disposal of the organism. This inter¬ 
pretation explains the experimental findings in Table VIII. 

An increase in the dosage of benzoic acid from 16 gm. daily 
to 24 gm. shows an increased hippuric acid production when 
gelatin or gelatin plus casein are given, but not when casein alone is 
administered. In the first two experiments there was not enough 
preformed glycine present to cover the theoretical combining 
power of benzoic acid. Approximately 10 per cent of the ingested 
benzoic acid was not recovered in the urine and about 85 per 
cent of the conjugated form of benzoic acid was eliminated in 
the form of hippuric acid. Although the absolute amount of 
hippuric acid produced was larger when the dosage of benzoic acid 
was raised from 16 to 24 gm., there was no material change in the 
percentage of benzoic acid combined with glycine; f.c., the manner 
of hippuric acid synthesis or of glycine production was not appreci¬ 
ably influenced by this change in dosage. In both cases the 
same percentage of benzoic acid conjugated with glycuronic acid 
appeared in the urine (Tables VI and Vll). 

The protein metabolism in vivo produces glycine in the same 
amount as that obtained on acid hydrolysis in vitro. The hypothesis 
that there is a synthetic production of glycine is well founded and 
is clearly demonstrated in the casein experiments, especially in 
those in which no protein was administered with the benzoic acid, 
if we examine the ratio of hippuric acid nitrogen and total urinary 
nitrogen, as suggested by Parker and Lusk. However, this 
glycine synthesis is of a .limited extent and may be estimated by 
determining the lethal dose of benzoic acid. 

The magnitude of the specific dynamic action of various proteins 
cannot be interpreted solely as due to one specific amino acid 
though that amino acid is a high heat producer when it is ingested 
and metabolized alone, Le. glycine, because then we would also 
find a relationship of preformed glycine content to the extra heat 
produced after protein ingestion. The experiments with casein, 
meat, and gelatin in relation to. the hippuric acid formation 
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reported in this paper do not support the theory of unlimited 
^ycine synthesis from proteins which lack this amino acid. 
Proteins in general liberate glycine in quantities similar to the 
amounts found in vitro after acid hydrolysis. 

4 . The Rate of Benzoic Add Elimination. 

In this part of the investigation some changes in the diet were 
instituted in order to be able to observe the effect of the proteins 
alone on the rate of benzoic acid elimination. The 300 gm. 
of starch were given in the afternoon at 5 o’clock, mixed with 1 
liter of milk. The amount of benzoic acid was the same as in 
the previous experiments recorded in Tables I, II, and III; 
i.e., 16 gm. daily. The experiments in Table IX represent only 
the rate of elimination of 8 gm. of benzoic acid, which were 
given in the morning with the material indicated in the second 
column; the remaining 8 gm. were administered in the afternoon. 
The purpose of giving the second dose in the afternoon was 
to keep the animal constantly under the influence of benzoic 
acid. Although the morning urine was not always timed exactly, 
the experiments carried out previously showed that the benzoic 
acid which was given at 5 o’clock in the afternoon was all eliminated 
by the morning; therefore, it was immaterial whether or not 
the bladder was emptied at the beginning of the period. The 
pig was watched and the time of the first urination was noted. 
During the interval the pig was in the respiration calorimeter 
he passed no urine, but he usually did so diortly after he was 
returned to his cage. In Column 3 the duration of the period 
which elapsed from the administration of the benzoic acid until 
urination is given. 

The elimination of benzoic acid occura in three forms: Cl) free, 
(2) combined with glycine, and (3) combined with glycuronic acid. 
The combined forms are the ones of chief interest, since the 
changes in the free benzoic acid are slight and irregular. The 
rate of hippuric acid elimination depends directly upon the 
quantity of available glycine (preformed) and is highest in 
those experiments in which this requirement is amply covered. 
It is lower when casein is fed to the pig and lowest when benzoic 
acid is given alone. 
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When benzoic acid is given with casein about 27 per cent of the 
conjugated benzoic acid eliminated is combined with glycuronic 
acid; when casein is omitted, 25 per cent of the conjugated 
benzoic acid occurs as a glycuronate ester. 

The inverse proportion of preformed glycine is clearly seen 
from the above experiments. The rate of hippuric acid formation 
shows also the limitation of glj^’cine synthesis; when we compare 
the casein experiment with that of casein plus glycine, we find 
an increase of hippuric acid formation in the latter instance. 
Although the benzoic acid absorption was probably the same 
whether or not the glycine was administered, the rate of its 
elimination was slightly increased in the presence of this amino 
acid. Therefore, a decreased absorption of benzoic acid is not 
responsible for the lowered hippuric acid production in the casein 
experiment, but a deficiency in glycine synthesis. Thus, when the 
glycine synthesis has reached its maximum, the excess of benzoic 
acid is combined with glycuronic acid. This view-point is in 
harmony with the result observed by GriflBith and Lewis (47) 
with regard to benzoic acid absorption, since these investigators 
found that the extent of elimination of benzoic acid was independent 
of the path of administration, but was identical when given orally 
or by intravenous injection. 

5. Changes in Blood Sugar during Benzoic Add Ingestion, 

It was of interest to find out whether or not the blood sugar' 
level of the animal undergoes any change on account of the 
appearance of the glycuronate in the urine, as a result of benzoic 
acid ingestion. The glycuronic acid being a reducing agent, one 
might consider that it might influence the blood sugar figures, 
which represent in reality a sum of aU reducing substances present 
in the blood; therefore, it would naturally increase temporarily 
the blood .sugar level. An increase might indicate also a carbo¬ 
hydrate mobilization which might be related to the production of 
glycuronic acid. 

In the experiments reported here 8 gm. of benzoic acid were 
administered by a stomach tube and casein (6.16 gm. of nitrogen), 
suspended in water, was eaten by the pig voluntarily. The 
r^ults are given in Table X. 

TBB JOXmNAX. OF BXGX.OGICAI. CHSMISTAT, VOL. LX, NO. 3 
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The blood sugar falls instead of showing an expected elevation 
in consequence of a high rate of glycuronate formation and 
elimination during the early hours after benzoic acid ingestion. 
However, the hemoglobin percentage offers a possible explanation 
because the decreased hemoglobin content noted indicates a 
dilution process, which may be caused by the entrance of the 
hippuric acid and glycuronic ester into the blood stream. 

TABLE X. 


The Effect of Benzoic Acid on the Reducing Property of the Blood. 



- 

Blood sugar. 


Time. 

Hemoglobii 

0 

1 

s 

■sf 

Bexuarks. 

10.20 a.m. 

11.25 « 

12.26 p.m. 

1.25 " 

3.25 « 

percent 


percent 

Jan. 19, 1924, fasting. 

At 10.22 a.m. 8 gm. benzoic acid + 
casein (6.16 gm. N) + 300 cc. 
water. 

10.05 a.m. 



0.079 

Jan. 26, 1924, fasting. 

11.15 « 

112.7 


0.061 

At 10.16 a.m. 8 gm. benzoic acid + 

12.15 p.in. 



0.070 

casein (6.16 gm. N) + 300 cc. 

1.15 " 

103.4 


0.067 

water. 

3.15 « 

119.0 


0.061 



129.3 


0.065 

Feb. 2, 1924, fasting. 

11.16 « 1 

136.3 


0.087 

At 10.10 a.m. 300 gm. starch (corn) 




0.092 

+ 300 cc. water. 

1.16 

102.7 

0.073 

0,065 


2.16 « 

98.0 




3.15 “ 

102.7 

o.in 




To demonstrate a real case of carbohydrate mobilization we 
fed the pig with com-starch and so produced a transitory hyper- 
^ycemia and, judgii^ from the hemoglobin figures, a pronounced 
dilution of the blood. Fisher and Wishart (48) observed similar 
changes in the blood of dogs after the ingestion of large amounts 
of ghicose. The highest blood sugar figures were found in the 1st 
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hour after the ingestion of com-starch, whereas in the experiments 
on casein plus benzoic acid the lowest f^re was obtained in the 
1st hour. These findings do not support the idea that benzoic 
acid appreciably influences the blood sugar level. The excretion 
of the glycuronate from the body must be very rapid, since it 
does not increase the reducing power of the blood; on the other 
hand, if its production takes place in the kidney an immediate 
elimination would make such a study useless. 

V. SUMMAHT AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Benzoic acid fed to a pig is eliminated in the urine as free 
acid and in conjugation with glycine (hippuric acid) and in 
conjugation withglycuronic acid (benzoylglycuronicacid). 

2. When starch is the only food supply, the ingestion of 16 gm. 
of benzoic acid stimulates hippuric acid formation, and 60 per cent 
of the combined benzoic acid represents glycine conjugation. 

3. Casein, which does not contain glycine, given simultaneously 
with benzoic acid, increases the hippuric acid production slightly 
above that formed on a starch diet with benzoic acid adminis¬ 
tration. The percentage of benzoic acid combined with glycine 
reaches 68. The ^ycine used in hippuric acid formation, when 
no preformed glycine is offered in the food, originates partly from 
catabolized body protein and partly from synthesis. The quan¬ 
tity of glycine available from both sources mentioned is limited, 
and after its maximum has been reached there is no difference in 
Mppuric acid formation either by increasing the casein nitrogen 
in the diet from 6.16 to 12.32 gm. or by increasing the dose of 
benzoic acid from 16 to 24 gm. The excess benzoic acid is re¬ 
tained or only slowly eliminated and thus results in benzoic acid 
intoxication. 

4. When glycine as such, or preformed glycine in the shape of 
gelatin, is added to a casein diet in a quantity representing 
approximately one molecular equivalent, the amount of hippuric 
acid eliminated in both experiments is the same. The percentage 
of benzoic acid combined with glycine reaches 85, while gelatin 
alone ^ves the even higher value of 89 per cent. 

5. If an amount of glycine which is more than sufficient to 
combine with the benzoic acid is administered with casdn as the 
only protein in the diet, the protein metabolism is not affected and 
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casein may be nonnally retained and deposited in a growing pig. 
If glj cine is not added to this diet, benzoic acid causes an increased 
metabolism of protein. Benzoic acid in the presence of glycine 
becomes harmless. Gelatin which contains glycine also detoxi¬ 
cates benzoic acid to the extent of its glycine content. 

6. Meat protein in an amount used in this investigation 
contains too small an amount of ^ycine to show a pronounced 
effect on the hippuiic acid production. However, the benzoic 
acid conjugated with ^ycine represents 66 per cent of the com¬ 
bined, which is a higher level than the average of all the experi¬ 
ments when casein was given (63 per cent), 16 gm. of benzoic acid 
having been administered in this series. 

7. The rate of hippuric acid elimination depends directly upon 
the quantity of available (preformed) ^ycine and is highest in the 
case of gelatin; it is lower when casein is fed, and lowest when 
benzoic acid is given alone. 

8. When benzoic acid is administered in large quantities to a 
pig this animal eliminates benzoyl glycuronic acid. Other in- 
vesti^tors working with pigs as subjects for experimentation 
faOed to observe this fact. A method of determination of this 
compound is presented, based on its reducing property, and 
thereby a more reliable technique for the hippuric acid deter¬ 
mination has been obtained. 

9. The amount of glycuronic acid averaged 9.58 gm. a day, 
when casein represented the sole protein, compared with 2.49 
gm. drnly when gelatin was the only source of protein adminis¬ 
tered. 10 gm. of glycine added to the casein diet resulted in a 
daily elimination of 2.77 gm. of glycuronic acid, showing that the 
^cine in the gelatin is responsible for the decrease in ^ycuronate 
fotmation. 

10. The presence of this reducing substance in the urine did 
not increase the blood sugar level in the first 5 hours when casein 
was given simultaneously with benzoic acid, althou^ approxi¬ 
mate 40 per cent of the benzoyl Neuronic acid present in a 24 
hoTir urinary specimen was found to be eliminated in the fiset 
6 hours after giving benzoic add. After a starch diet 80 per cent 
of the total may appear in the urine within 8 hours. 

11. In a limited sense "an inverse relationship exists between 
the ^dae eemt^t of the protein fed and the quantity of ^y- 
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curonate eliminated after benzoic acid is administered and a direct 
proportion between the amount of this amino acid and the 
hippuric acid excreted. 

12. Since the specific dynamic actions of equal amounts of 
meat, gelatin, and casein are practically identical, it is evident 
that this cannot depend upon an equality of glycine production 
after their several administrations to an animal. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 

The preceding paper by Csonka led to the inquiry whether, 
after giving benzoic acid to a pig, there would be a reduction 
in the heat production of the animal as a consequence of the 
withdrawal of glycine and its stimulating effect upon the metabo¬ 
lism. Some of the work accomplished on the dog and reported 
in “Animal calorimetry, Paper XXVI” was repeated with the 
pig and incidentally the production of fat from carbohydrate 
was investiga,ted. 

* Fellow in Medicine of The Rockefeller Foundation. 
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H. THE BASAL METABOLISM. 

A young Berkshire hog 8 weeks bid (on the testimony of the 
farmer who bred him) and weighing 16.7 kilos was received into 
the laboratory on October 25, 1923. His measured length from 
nose to buttocks and his weight were thus recorded: 


Date. 

Age. 

Length. 

' Weight. 

ms-e4 

days 

cm. 

kg. 

Oct. 25 

56 

60 

16.7 

Dee. 17 

78 


20.0 

“ 26 

88 

90 

20.2 

Jan. % 

121 

94 

27.2 

Apr. 2 

186 


30.7 

May 8 

222 

107 



Several determinations of the basal metabolism were made 
between the 78th and 186th days of the life of this young animal. 
The “standard diet” contained 300 gm. of com-starch and 1 liter 
of milk (about 5.5 gm. of N). Since the pig, when partaking of 
this diet, eliminated 1.6 gm. of urinary nitrogen on December 
27 and 2.8 gm. on January 23, it is evident that there was very 
little protein available for normal growth. Other factors limit¬ 
ing growth were the influence of frequent adminisla^tions of 
benzoic acid, a reduction in the caloric intake when starch was 
at times omitted from the evening meal and milk alone was 
givmi. On the other hand, the occadonal addition of casein to 
the diet of the animal favored the growth process. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Joseph (1) shows that a pig 
may increase in weight from 23 to 113 Mlos in 174 days and he 
also comes to the s^nificant condufflon: “When the supply of 
protein is deficient either quantitatively or qualitatively it 
seems that only the amouni of the body protein is affected while 
the character of the proteins formed in the various tissues is 
unchanged.” 

De^ddion’s hcg (2), which led a normal, active life and was 
excdlently nourished, grew from a weight of 12.8 kilos at an age • 
<rf 75 da 3 ^ to one (rf 88 kilos at an age of 184 days. It is evident 
th^ limitation of the protein factor in the diet, together with 
restricted confinement in a small cage over a long period of 
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time, prevented the normal growth of the pig in this laboratory 
and may partly explain the curious results presented in Table I, 

In work with the pig very high respiratory quotients and an 
increased metabolism were observed even 18 hours after giving 
300 gm. of starch. For this reason only 1 liter of milk was given 
on those days when the true basal metabolisnd was to be deter¬ 
mined on the morning of the following day. This differentiation, 
between the basal metabolism during periods of very high and 
the usual respiratory quotients was made only after the experi¬ 
ments had been carried on for some time and hence this factor 
pervades the research. 

It is quite striking that the basal metabolism of the pig scarcdy 
changed from December 17, when it weighed 20 kilos, and Was 
78 days old, until April 2, when the weight was 30.7 kilos and 
the age 186 days. The average figure is 28.6 calories per hour. 
If one excepts Experiment 41, during which the pig was probably 
sound asleep, the other experiments show an extreme variation 
of ±3 per cent. 

The quantity of heat lost by vaporization of water averaged 
exactly 20 per cent of the total calories, a result similar to that 
obtained on man and on the dog. 

When high respiratory quotients were present the heat produc¬ 
tion showed an average increase of 24 per cent above the basal 
level* This high metabolism betokens a plethora of glucose 
molecules available for oxidation and the high quotients a con¬ 
version of carbohydrate into fat, a question which will be dealt 
with later. 

Deighton states that his growing pig manifested a metabolism 
of 1,032 calories per square meter of surface daily, whereas the 
older animal of Capstick and Wood (3) eliminated 906 calories. 

The formula _ 

Surface = 9 Weight* 

was used- A similar calculation for our animal reveals the 
following relations. 


Date..... 

Weight, . 

Areas, sq.m ... 

Calories in 2^ hours (average of the period).... 
“ per sq. m. surface... 


ms 

Dec, 17 
20 

0.663 

686 

1,036 










■TAfiliE 1. 

The Basal Meiaholim, 
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A fall in the basal rnetabolism per square meter of surface is 
a usual accompaniment of protein undernutrition (4). The 
maintenance of a constant level of basal metabolism in a stunted 
young animal has not heretofore been observed. It finds its 
only counterpart in the fact that boys of thirteen produce the 
same number of calories of basal metabolism as their fathers, as 
found by Du Bois (5), and girls of both twelve and seventeen 
have an average basal heat production of 1,250 calories per day 
irrespective of age, as found by Benedict and Hendry (6). These 
facts, however, have to do with the age of the protoplasm. In 
the young growing pig there undoubtedly would have been no 
such constancy of metabolism had protein not been a limiting 
factor in the diet. Indeed, Deighton^s well nourished pig, 133 
days old, weighing 29.5 kilos, showed a basal heat production of 
1,483 calories per day, or twice that shown by our animal at the 
time of the same weight. It may be remarked that Coleman 
and Du Bois (7) attribute the high heat production of boys as 
due to the intensity of the growth processes, and they also point 
out that a higher basal metabolism exists during convalescence 
from typhoid fever when there is a renewal of lost cellular material. 
Perhaps the absence of a high metabohsm in the pig is due to a 
restriction of the growth process. 

in. THE INFLUENCE OF BENZOIC ACID. 

The administration of 8 gm, of benzoic acid in the form of 
sodium benzoate had no influence upon the basal metabolism 
of the hog. The urinary analysis showed that only 0,281 gm. of 
glycine per hour was withdrawn from the metabolism of the 
pig by this procedure (Csonka, previous paper, p. 576). When 
the same dosage was administered during a period of high respira¬ 
tory quotients the metabolism rose in an average of two experi¬ 
ments so that it measured 2 calories per hour above the level 
found on other days free from the influence of benzoic acid when 
the high quotients were found 18 hours after food ingestion. No 
significance is attached to this. The absorption of benzoic acid 
and the synthetic production of hippuric acid may therefore be 
accounted to be without influence upon the energy metabolism 
of the pig. 



TABLE H. 

The Influence of Benzoic Add. 
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^8 


Weight. 

... 

27.7 

21.7 

24.7 


27.8 

27.6 


O CD 



per cent 

3.4 

30.2 

31.8 

0*18 

14.1 

1.7 

7.7 

20.8 

32.3 

26.6 

Calories. 

Direct. 

29.97 

32.10 

33.80 

§5 

31.64 

31.41 

31.48 

36.67 

36.35 

36.61 

Indirect. 


37.48 

32.66 

29.10 

30.88 

34.65 

37.86 

36.21 



. sss 

1 

. o o o 

891*0 

0.145 

0.145 

0,146 

0.396 

0.396 

968*0 

d 

gm, 

8.88 

10.26 

10.66 

10.40 

9,84 

8.86 

9.36 

9.76 

10.85 

10.31 

8’ 

gm, 

9.80 

17.28 

16.48 

16.87 

10.64 

9.21 

9.93 

16.02 

16.16 

16.09 

a 

A 

0.80 

1.23 

1.14 

s 

0.79 

0.76 

g2 

d 

1.19 

1.08 

1.14 

Date. 

5 ® a® 

ijsig 

^ pR P 

1 

c 


'*'3 

•1 

< 

■ 

Jan. 18 
22 

\ 

f. 

< 


|i 

¥ 

S®J5 

g$5 



1 

• • . 

. • • 

• . • 

• • : 

• 

• • • 

• » ■ 

• ■ • 

• • • 

. 1 1 

* r • 

• • • 

# • tt 

00 oo GO 

‘I" ■ 

o 

*s 

I** 

Hippuiie acid, 10 gm. 

« « 10 « . 

Hippuric acid, 10 gm. 

« « 10 . 
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When 10 gm. of hippuric acid were given to the pig* the heat 
production in one experiment rose only 2 per cent above the 
normal. When 10 gm. of hippuric acid were given during the 
Ugh respiratory quotient periods there was an inappreciable 
increase in the heat production which averaged 0.8 calorie. 
The absorption and elimination of hippuric acid may therefore 
be accounted to be without influence on metabolism, thus re¬ 
sembling urea in this regard. 

IV. GLYCINE AND BENZOIC ACID. 

The administration of 10 gm. of glycine to the hog resulted 
in an average increase above the basal metabolism of 6 per cent, 
a very slight effect. When 10 gm. of glycine were given with 
8 gm. of benzoic acid there was no increase whatever. Benzoic, 
acid, uniting with the ingested glycine, prevented the specific 
dynamic action of the material. 

Curiously enough, however, when the same materials were 
given at a time of Ugh respiratory quotients 18 hours after the 
ingestion of starch, there was an average increase of 50 per cent 
above the level of the basal metabolism. The respiratory quo¬ 
tients averaged 1.17. The only other instance in wUch the 
metabolism reached this height was in the hours following the 
ingestion of 200 gm. of rice and 60 gm. of glucose when it rose 
54 per cent, and the respiratory quotient was also 1.17. 
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V. CASEIN, GLYCINE, AND BENZOIC ACID. 

Casein, 43.7 gm., containing 6 gm. of nitrogen, was given to 
the pig and an increase of 12 per cent in metabolism was noted. 
The conditions were highly favorable for the retention of protein 
by the animal. When 43.7 gm. of casein, 10 gm, of glycine, 
and 8 gm. of benzoic acid were given, an average increase of 12 
per cent was found from two widely disagreeing experiments. 
According to Csonka (previous paper, p. 572), when glycine 
unites with benzoic acid the protein of casein is as readily de¬ 
posited in the body as when casein alone is given. On a priori 
grounds one -would therefore expect to find the same metabolism 
in the two instances. 

Moreover, four experiments done on successive days during a 
period of high respiratory quotients show that the metabolism 
after giving casein and benzoic acid, and the same plus glycine, 
is the same by the two procedures. 



TABLE IV. 

Influence of Casern, Glycine, and Benzoic Acid, 
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VI. GELATIN, GLYCINE, AND BENZOIC ACID. 

Administration of 40.4 gm. of gelatin (6 gm. of N) to the pig 
increased the metabolism 8 per cent; giving the same plus 10 
gm. of glycine, 10 per cent (as calculated from the basal metabo¬ 
lism of the following day); and after these two materials plus 
benzoic acid, 13 per cent. Benzoic acid exerted no pronounced 
.influence. 

In the experiments with high respiratory quotients the results 
obtained are extremely variable. One may, however, justly 
compare Experiments k) and 21, done on successive days, in 
both of which gelatin and benzoic acid were given and in the 
former of which 10 gm. of ^ycine were also added. In the first 
of the two the respiratory quotient was 1.02 and the heat pro¬ 
duction 35.3 calories per hour; in the latter these figures were 
1.05 and 35.4, respectively. Here again benzoic acid was with¬ 
out influence upon the heat production. 
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*Wlien calculated from the basal metabolism of Feb. 16 this experiment shows an increase in metabolism of 10 
per cent. 
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VII. THE PBODUCTION OP PAT PROM CARBOHTDRATB. 

The question of the production of fat from carbohydrate has 
already been discussed by Lusk (8) in Paper XI of this series. 
It was set forth that in the production of 100 gm. of fat contain¬ 
ing 950 calories from 270.06 gm. of glucose containing 997.2 calo¬ 
ries there was a loss of heat equal to 5 per cent. Bleibtreu’s 
formula, which was employed in these calculations, reads: 

270.06 gm. glucose = 100 gm. fat + 115.45 gm. COj + 54.6 gm. HjO 

Each liter of carbon dioxide liberated in this anaerobic reaction 
had a calculated heat value of 0.80 calorie. In the computation 
of the calories of metabolism by the indirect method, whenever 
the non^rotein respiratory quotient exceeds unity, it is necessary 
to calculate the number of liters of carbon dioxide by which Ihis 
quotient is exceeded, multiply by 0.8 calorie, and add the prod¬ 
uct to the calculated heat value of the protein and carbohydrate 
which are being oxidized. 

From these data one may further compute that 1 liter of extra 
COi elimination above the nonrprotdn respiratory quotient of unity 
corresponds to the deposition of 1.7 gm. of fat which is derived from 
the meUAolism of 1^.80 gm. of glucose, or 5.06 gm. of starch. The 
values given in this paper are computed from these figures. 

Table VII summarizes the results obtained in all the experi¬ 
ments in which high respiratory quotients were obtained, omit¬ 
ting those in which the addition of protein or glycine to the diet 
involved complications. 

Of outstanding interest is the fact that high respiratory quo¬ 
tients were obtained 18 to 22 hours after the administration of a 
liter of milk and 300 gm. of com-starch to the pig. This 
“standard diet” had the following composition. 



Protein. 

Pat. 

Carbohydrate. 

Total. 

Milk, 1 liter. 

Corn-starch, 300 gm. 

gm. 

32 

ca 29 . 

131 

gm. 

38 

cala. 

353 

gm. 

50 

270 


cole. 

634 

1,107 

• Total................ 
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135 gm., benzoic acid, 8 gm. Feb. 28 
200 “ glucose, 50 gm. " 20 
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The composition of the food was obtained from standard 
tables. 

In Experiments 31, 44, and 48, in which the basal metabolism 
was obtained 18 hours after this diet, the pig had received carbo¬ 
hydrate food in quantity during the morning of the day before 
(see Experiments 43 and 47) from which some part of the energy 
for the day must have been derived. 

It is notable that after giving rice and benzoic acid at 10.85 
a.m. (Experiment 47) the respiratory quotient was 1.17, and 
that after following this with the standard diet at 5 p.m. the 
respiratory quotient the next day, between noon and 2 p.m., 
was again 1.17 (Experiment 48). In like manner, after giving 
200 gm. of rice and 50 gm. of glucose at 10.30 a.m. the respiratory 
quotient was 1.17 between 11.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. (Experi¬ 
ment 43). The standard diet was taken at 5 p.m., and the next 
day between noon and 1 p.m. the respiratory quotient was found 
to be 1.22 (Experiment 44). 

It is evident that after taking the '^standard diet” alone high 
respiratoiy quotients may be noted 18 and more hours after the 
food intake, and Experiments 6 and 23, in which nothing else of 
food value was taken, bear added testimony to this. 

According to the computations in the first four tabulated 
experiments in Table VII one may estimate that the pig retained 
2.53 gm. of fat per hour or 60.7 gm. during 24 hours, an amount 
equal to 83 per cent of the calories of the basal metabolism. 
A calculation of the factors entering into the situation reveals 
the following relations. 


Calories of the basal metabolism.686 

“ ** specific dynamic action of carbohydrate.164 

“ “ materials deposited; 

Fat (60.7 gm.) from carbohydrate.576 

“ in milk gm. X 9.3).353 

Protein (32 - 7* gm.) X 4.1.102 

Total. 1,871 

Calories in standard diet.... 1,791 

* Protein metabolized. 


This computation shows an agreement within 5 per cent. 
More than half of the calories may be retained for growth. The 
calculation allows, no margin of energy for the performance of 
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external work. That such work may be accomplished at the 
expense of the deposition of fat is, however, evident from the 
following experiment. 


Experiment —Basal Metaholism, 


Calories per hi. 

E.Q. 

Behavior. 

34 

1.22 

Quiet. 

38.2 

1.13 

Restless. 

46.0 

1.01 

Much movement. 


It is evident that the cost of muscular activity was at the ex¬ 
pense of carbohydrate which would otherwise have been con¬ 
verted into fat. 

The carbohydrate equivalent of the standard diet is 317.5 gm. 
of starch and, since 1 gm. of starch may produce a maximum of 
0.336 gm. of fat, one may estimate a possible theoretical produc¬ 
tion of 107 gm. of fat from this source, whereas the figures given 
show an average production of 60.7 gm. 

The maximum production of fat from carbohydrate occurred 
immediately after giving com-starch and glucose together and 
reached a rate of 82 gm. per day (Experiment 28). In two 
experiments of this nature (Experiments 28 and 29) the deposi¬ 
tion of fat in terms of energy equivalents was 112 per cent above 
the basal metabolism. It represented a production of fat from 
carbohydrate which was 77 per cent of the possible maximum. 

' It is evident that the pig is quite a remarkable fat-producing 
machine, the process being vigorously continued for 21 or more 
hours after the ingestion of a single meal rich in starchy food. 

Comparing the results presented here with those obtained by 
Meissl and Strohmer (9) many years ago, one may calculate the 
following. 



Weight. 

Fat from oarbohydxate. 

Per day. 

Per leg. 


kg. 


gm. 

Our pig... 

28 

mm 

2.1 

Pig of Meissl and Strohmer. 

140 

Bi 

2.2 
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The results after giving benzoic acid to the pig show no influence 
upon either the level of the total metabolism or the function of 
fat production fron\ carbohydrate. 

As previously shown by Lusk (8), the results demonstrate that 
the hei^t of the'total metabolism is not proportional to the 
height of the respiratory quotient. The process of the forma¬ 
tion, of fat from carbohydrate requires little energy. 

The alcohol checks covering the period in which these experi¬ 
ments were accomplished have already been published in Table 
XII of Paper XXVI of this series (10). 

Vlir. SUMMARY. 

1. A pig 11 weeks old and 20 kilos in weight at the be ginning , 
and nearly 27 weeks old and 31 kilos in we^t at the end of the 
period of experimentation, manifested an average basal metabo¬ 
lism of 28.6 calories throughout the period with a plus or minus 
variation of 3 per cent (one low observation excepted). 

The protdn element in the pig’s diet was notably restricted, 
thereby ^vii^ little play of the growth impulse. The stunted 
pig appeared perfectly healthy throughout the experimental 
period. 

2. The heat loss by vaporization of water was 20 per cent of 
the whole. 

3. The ssmthesis of benzoic acid with ^ycine to form hippinic 
acid has no certain effect upon the heat production under very 
varied conditions of diet. 

4. The ingestion of 10 gm. of hippuric acid has no influence 
upon the heat production. 

5. After administerir^ 300 gm, of com-staxch and 1 liter of 
m i l k at 5 p.m- the process of formation of fat from carbohydrate 
was vigorously continued for 21 hours or more. 

6. More than half of the calories of the diet could be retained 
for growth. 

7. The maximum amount of fat manufactured from carbo¬ 
hydrate and retained by the pig during an hour amormted to 
3.4 gm. or at the rate of 82 gm. per day and 77 per cent of the 
posrible ma ximum . The respiratory quotient reached 1.25. The 
average retention of such fat was 2.53 gm. per hour or 61 gm. 
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per day, which was over half (56 per cent) of the amoiint 
theoretically derivable from the carbohydrate administered. 
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ON THE NATURE OF BLOOD SUGAR. 

By W. denis and H. V. HUME. 

{From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry of the School of Medicine^ 
Tulane University^ N&tv Orleans,) 

(Received for publication, April 19, 1924.) 

In a paper ^'On the nature of the sugar in blood,” Winter and 
Smith ( 1 ) have recently advanced , the interesting suggestion that 
the sugar in normal blood is the highly reactive isomer 7 -glucose 
while in cases of severe diabetes the blood sugar is in the relatively 
stable form. 

The experimental evidence on which this hypothesis is based 
consists in the observation that deproteinized extracts of normal 
blood when examined polariscopically over a period of 3 days 
show a progressive downward rotation, and at the same time the 
power of these extracts to decolorize potassium permanganate 
decreases. It was also noted that sugar in the extracts as deter¬ 
mined by polarization was invariably lower than when the analysis 
was made by titration (Bertrand method). On the other hand 
tieproteinized extracts of blood taken from severe diabetics were 
feimd to show the phenomena just enumerated, either not at all, 
in a. greatly lessened degree. In a later communication ( 2 ) 
Borrest, Smith, and Winter have published further results con- 
feming their earlier work on diabetics, and have also given 
an account of work on these patients treated with insulin, 
which leads them to believe that after the therapeutic use of 
feis substance the blood sugar of the diabetic contains a 
greater proportion of the normal form of reducing sugar 
than before treatment, while in a third communication (3) Winter 
and Smith present a brief note on work done on rabbits made 
hyperglycemic by means of epinephrine injections, in which the 
statement is made that in this condition the mixture of sugars 
present in the blood would appear to be similar to that existing in 
diabetic blood before the injection of insulin. As a result of the 
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above work Winter and Smith have suggested the hypothesis that 
the cause of diabetes is the absence or inactivation of an enzyme 
whose function is to transform the relatively stable a-/S-glucose 
into the exceedingly unstable 7 form. The above mentioned 
hypothesis has been condemned on theoretical grounds by Hewitt 
(4) and by Maoleod (5), neither of whom has undertaken a repeti¬ 
tion of the work of the first named investigators. Such a repetition 
has, however, been made, in Madeod’s laboratory by Eadie ( 6 ), 
who has worked with the blood of normal rabbits and do^, and 
with the blood of rabbits to whom epinephrine or epinephrine and 
insulin had been administered. The experimental results pre-. 
sented by this investigator can in our opimon be scarcely eocb- 
sidered as confinnii^ the observations of Winter and 
although Eadie himself refrains from any attempt at an inter¬ 
pretation of his work. 

Work on the problem has recently been published by vm 
Oeveld (7), who, instead of employing chemical merthods for the 
removal of protein, used for his experiments the aqueous humtsr 
of the eye and ultrafiltrates of serum and of mtificial transudates. 
His experiments with this material led him to conclude that it was 
impossible to determine with certainty the existence of a possible 
mutarotation with the normal vmconcentrated eye-chamber liquid, 
and after subconjunctival injection of adrenalin the aqueous 
humor “does not show mutarotation of any importance and that 
the optical value under these conditions closely corresponds to the 
reduction value. Reduction and optical value of serum- 
ultrafiltrate, of concentrated serum-ultrafiltrate, of aqueous 
humour and of concentrated aqueous humour, compared during 
four to five successive days, may remain the same from the 
beginning of the experiment.” 

A repetition of the work of Winter and Smith has also been 
made by Visscher ( 8 ), who states that be was able to corroborate 
their observations with normal blood, but found that the same 
difference that these investigators found to exist between normal 
and diabetic blood could be obtained by varying the H ion con^- 
oentzaiticm of the deprotdnized extract from normal blood. If 
^4}kate was nearly neutral it behaved like normal blood, but 
acid its bdbavicH* resembled that of d i a betic blood. 
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Our work on the problem was undertaken without knowledge of 
the publication of Eadie and was largely completed before the 
appearance of the communications of van Creveld and of Visscher. 
As our experiment, while giving the same general results as have 
been described by these investigators, has led us to somewhat 
different conclusions it has seemed best to publish them at this 
time. 


Procedure. 

Experiments have been carried out on known amounts of 
^cose diluted to the concentration existing in normal and in 
diabetic blood and mixed with such amounts of inorganic salts 
and of the various non-protein nitrogenous constituents of blood 
as exist normally in this fluid. Two such solutions were 
used for this work which differed only in the fact that one con¬ 
tained creatine and creatinine and in the other these substances 
were omitted. 

The composition of these stock solutions were as follows: 



Solution 1 . 

Solution 2. 

Urea... 

mg. per 100 cc, 

30 

mo* per too cc. 

30 

j^lanine... 

60' 

60 

C^atinine..... 

0 

2 

C^atlne... 

0 

6 

saca . 

600 

600 


400 

400 

teaoi . 

15 

15 


24 

24 

.. . 


Our work Qn animals has been carried out on the blood of rabbits 
who were stunned by a blow on the head and then quickly de- 
eapitated, on blood obtained from the carotid artery of fasting 
dc^, and on beef blood secured from the slau^tei>-house. 

Our blood samples were precipitated by the Folin-Wu method, 
the filtrate was evaporated under reduced pressure, and the residub 
subsequently extracted twice with 85 per cent alcohol, again 
evaporated to dryness under reduced pressure, and subsequently 
redissolved in water: all exactlv as described bv Winter .and Smith. 
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ks prescribed by these authors the processes of evaporation, 
aitrations, etc,, were carried through with the greatest possible 
speed, and in no case was this part of the experiment extended 
over a period of more than 6 hours, while many of the experimeofts 
were complete in 3 or 4 hours, Tn order to obtain the concen¬ 
trated extracts in a condition sufficiently clear f^ ^ olariscop^ 
work it was necessary to pass through a filter prepar^ EtRl ' 
of filter paper supported on an asbestos mat, the (S), 
contained in a Gooch crucible. In a few cases (noted in tne 
protocols given below) the addition of a small amount of alumina 
cream was found essential for efficient clarification. The d#er- 
minatkea of reducing sugar in the original blood was made by the 
naethod of Folin and Wu (9) and in the concentrated protein-free 
extras 1^ the procedure of Shaffer and Hartmann (10). 

Deteijpdfeation^ of H ion concentrations were made with the 
cbloriWferic method by the use of buffer solutions which had been 
standardi^d electrometrically. Tests of the ability of the blood 
extracte to decolorize potassixun permanganate were made by 
allowi^ 6.01 N potassium permanganate to fall drop by drop into 
1 00 . ^ the liquid which had previously been heated to about 
56^a 


the period of storage the polariscope tubes were kept 
in thb /dMsrk room in which the readings were made, which was 
found,a temperature which varied only between 19® and 

H:; 

In ^^pli^estigations we used a Schmidt and Haensch 3-field 
of the Lippich type, reading direct to 0.01° and 
Haensch 2 and 1 dm. tubes. Readings were taken 
and to preserve the dark adaptation of the 
eye as far as possible, scale readings on the instrument 
^th a small shielded flashlight. Preliminary experi- 






feed that sodiiim light was not sufficiently intense to 
nent of the field of the instrument within the ob- 
m e^or on stable aqueous glucose solutions, and since 
ation of whether or not any mutarotation occurs in 
Sution was of more importance in the problem under 
ftoan the accurate determination of the ratio between 
feric and copper-reducing values we have abandoned 
iiium light entirelv and in all our experiments have 
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used a 100 c.p. electric bulb with a compact spiral filament as a 
source of light, and as a filter a 3 cm. layer of 3 per cent KaCrsOy. 
In Table I we have collected the results obtained with blood. An 
inspection of these figures shows: 

1. That the percentage of glucose in the blood extracts is 
invariably higher when determined by copper reduction than 

ne. "‘Jculated from the optical rotation, a finding which has 
ioted by earlier investigators. Furthermore, it would 
appear, to us that such difference in results obtained by the two 
methods is only what may be expected in view of the fact that 
there are undoubtedly present in blood substances other than 
glucose which are responsible for a part of the optical rotation and 
<rf the reducing power of deproteinized extracts, 

2. We are unable to confirm the findings of .Winter and Smith 
regarding a loss or lessened activity for decolorization of potas¬ 
sium permanganate by the blood extracts after standing for several 
days, as in only one case (Experiment 14) was any loss of reducing 
power observed. 

3. Our results as far as they go do not give confirmation to the 
. suggestion of Visscher regarding the effect of hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration on the changes in optical rotation and on reduction. 
It may be said, however, that so far Visscher has only published 
his work in abstract form in which no specific data regarding the 
degree of acidity is given, so that it is quite possible, that the 
variations in hydrogen ion concentration used by us, are not of the 
same magnitude as those employed by this investigator. 

» 4. In looking over our figures it will be seen that in certain cases, 

as for example Experiments 1, 2, 20, etc., there was no decrease 
in rotation while in other experiments, viz. Nos. 15 and 11, a 
distinct reduction was observed. In considering the cause of 
this dissimilarity of conduct in blood extracts, all of which had 
been prepared by the same technique, it was noted on critical 
examination of the protocols of each experiment that in every 
case in which a drop in rotation was observed this fall coincided 
tvith the appearance of molds in the liquid contained in the polari- 
scope tube. This finding led us to substitute sodium or potassium 
fluoride alone or mixed with thymol, for the potassium oxalate 
heretofore used as an anticoagulant,. With the result that in our 
subsequent experiments no drop in rotation was observed. Ex- 
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TABI.B X—E3>\ 


Daily readiitgs in degrees. 


Antlooasulant. 

Blood used. 

Blood. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



mg* vet 
lOOce. 







issium oxalate. 

Dogi 


0.16 

0.17 

0.16 

0.17 

0.16 

fuFi 

< « 

tt 

158 

0.20 

0.22 

0.20 




^ and thymol. 

tt 

200 


0.22 

0.24 

0.22 

0.21 

mu 

‘ oxalate. 

tt 

200 

0.15 

0.19 

0.18 

a.ii 

0,10 

e.1; 

< a 

Rabbit. 

— 

0.19 

0.17 

0.15 

0.16 

0.15 


< it 

Beef, 


op 

EEHI 





•* ** 

#“ ■ 



0.03 



Biol 


ium fluoride. 

it 

107 


Esa 





\t* tt 

it 

107 


ES3 





\t it 

.I>og. 

15$ 

0.34 

wM 

0.35 

0.36 

0.33 


a,ssium fluoxide. 

tt 

132 

0.00 

H 


0.14 

0.15 

o.li 

tt 

tt 

132 

0.30 

0.32 

0.81 

0.28 


0.3 

ium fluoride. 

tt 


0.19 

0.17 

0.17 

0.19 

0.17 


" and thymol. 

tt 


0.29 

0.27 

0.30 

0.28 

0.30 


sbssium oxalate. 

Rabbit. 

362 

0.75 


0.79 

0.78 

0.71 

0.6 

tt 

tt 

416 


0.^, 

0.41 

0.36 

0.40 

0.4 


1 otherwi^ specified all readings made in 2 dm. tubes. 


peiiment 12 is unique in that the polariscope readings increased 
as the solutions become older, a result which we are unable to 
explain. 

Results on the same order as those with blood extracts were 
obtained when we worked with solutions of glucose, salts, and 
nitrogenous extractives. The figures on this material are col¬ 
lected in Table II, and it will be seen that here, as in the case of 
the blood extracts, the percentage of glucose as calculated from 
the polariscope readings is invariably less than when determined 
,by ^tration. 
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r 


KMnOi 
decolor- 
ized drops 

0,01 N. j 

pH 


Initial. 

1 

1 

Final. 

Hemarks.* 



4.6 

4.4 

No mold. 

a tt 

13 

8 

5.2 

5.0 

it tt 

12 

12 

3.2 

3.5 

Small mold formation on 4th day. 

12 

12 

4.6 

4.’9 

3rd Readings made in a 1 dm. tube 

16 

16 

5,4 

5.4 

Al(OH)j to clarify. No mold. 

16 

16 

4.0 

4.0 

tt it tt tt tt 

15 

15 

6.4 

6,4 

u tt tt tt tt 

13 

13 

1,8 

*1.8 

tt tt tt It « 

4 

4 

6.2 

6.4 

No mold formation. 

5 

4 

4,5 

4,6 

“ This eseperiment unique in that reading 

1 increased. 

13 

13 

5.1 

5.1 

No mold formation. 

4 

4 

6.6 

6.5 

A1(0H)8 added to clarify, considerable protein present. N 
mold formation. 

4 

4 

6.6 

6.6 

Al(OH)* added to clarify. No mold formation. 

8 

8 

4.6 

4.6 

Received 1 cc. of a 1:1,000 solution of epinephrine subcutane 
ously at 8.00 a.m. and a second injection of 2 cc. at 8,^. Bloo^ 
collected 30 minutes later. No mold formation. Weight o 
animal 3.8 kg. 

15 

15 

4.6 

4.2 

Received the same dose'of epinephrine as in Experiment 15 
Weight of animal 3.2 kg. No mold. 


la the case both of blood extracts and of solutions we have 
observed that, while a fall of rotation is noted to be coincident with 
the appearance of a growth of mold, the copper reduction value 
does not always change (as for example in the case of Experiments 
15,4, and 9, although sometimes it does as in Experiments 3 and 7. 
In our opinion the first mentioned result can only be explained on 
the assumption that the mold is here nouridied by some sub¬ 
stance other than glucose. 
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Mold developed on 4tli 
day. 

Duplicate of Experiment 8. 
Mold developed on 6th 
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STXMMAKT. 

In a repetition of the work of Winter and Smith on the nature 
of blood sugar, we have attacked the subject from the three points 
which these authors consider as giving evidence in favor of the 
theory regarding the presence of 7 -glucose in normal blood: 
first a decreased power on the part of the blood extracts to de¬ 
colorize potassium permanganate solutions when these extracts 
are kept for 3 days at laboratory temperature; second a progres¬ 
sively decreasing power to rotate polarized light; and third a 
difference between the percentage of glucose in these extracts when 
calculated from the polariscope reading and from titration. 

As regards changes in ability to decolorize potassium per¬ 
manganate we have been entirely unable to confirm the findings 
of Winter and Smith as no decrease in reducing value occurred in 
any of our extracts. 

As regards polariscopic observations, we have -found that the 
gradual fall in rotation in extracts from oxalated blood, and 
observed for a period of 3 or more days, was coincident with the 
appearance of mold in the solutions, when sodium or potassium 
fluoride either with or without the addition of thymol was sub¬ 
stituted as an anticoagulant for potassium oxalate, the changes 
in rotation described by these investigators were not observed 
either in blood extracts or in “artificial blood extracts” prepared 
from glucose, salts, and nitrogenous extractives. 

When a comparison was made of the percentage of glucose in 
our blood extracts calculated from the polariscopic readinp and 
from titration (Shaffer-Hartmann method) it was found, as was 
pointed out by Winter and Smith, that higher results were ob¬ 
tained by the latter method. It was also noted, however, that a 
s imilar result was obtained with our “^yuthetic” blood extracts 
prepeued from glucose, salts, and nitrogenous extractives and 
subjected to a distillation and extraction process exactly similar 
to the one used on blood. 

Our reKdtB, therefore, make it seem unjustifiable to consider 
that the ©xperiments of Wmter and Smith furnish proof of the 
existence of 7 -glucose in normal blood. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL VALUE FOR MAINTENANCE AND 
GROWTH OF THE PROTEINS OF WHOLE 
WHEAT, EGGS, AND PORK. 

By H. H. MITCHELL and G. G. CARMAN. 

{From the Department of Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois, Urhana.) 

(Received for publication. May 10, 1024.) 

The experiments to be reported in this paper were planned with 
two objects in view: one, to obtain quantitative information con¬ 
cerning the relative biological values for maintenance and growth 
of the proteins of whole wheat, egg, and pork, as determined by 
investigation of the utilization by growing rats of their content of 
total nitrogen, and the other, to test out the method adopted in 
this laboratory (1) of conducting such investigations and of inter¬ 
preting the results secured. It was desired, in particular, to dis¬ 
cover whether the order in which a series of foods was tested influ¬ 
ences in any way the biological values obtained, and whether the 
utilization of food proteins is increased if fed immediately after 
a 10 day period in which the experimental subjects are gi*eatly 
depleted in nitrogen by subsistence on a low nitrogen diet. 

A litter of nine rats, weighing from 70 to 80 gm. each, was 
divided into two groups, one of five and one of four rat’s. The 
first group was fed the different rations in the following order: 
protein-free, wheat, egg, pork, and protein-free. The order of 
feeding for the second group was as follows: protein-free, egg, 
pork, wheat, and protein-free. The feeding periods were of 10 
days duration, on the last 7 days of which collections of feces and 
urine were made. The only change in procedure from that 
already reported was that the rat, instead of resting directly on 
the filter paper mat in the bottom of the ciystallizing dish, was 
supported about | inch above the filter paper on a circular disc 
of I inch mesh wire screen, resting on a bent heavy glass rod (see 
Fig. 1). By this means consumption of feces and filter paper by 
the rat was practically entirely avoided. 
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To maintain the appetite of the rats throughout the experiment, 
each rat was given, aside from its food, 25 mg. daily, in all periods, 
of a commercial vitamin B product (yeast vitamin-Harris powder), 
prepared according to the method of Osborne and Wakeman. 
This amount contained by analysis 2.34 mg. of nitrogen, 16 per 
cent of which was free amino nitrogen, and 28 per cent free and 
combined amino nitrogen. The possible vitiating effect of this 
small amount of nitrogen on the estimations of biological value 
has been discussed elsewhere (2). The figures given in the tables 
for nitrogen intakes and biological values do not include or involve 
in any way this amount of nitrogen. 



Fig. 1. Equipment used in naetabolism investigations on rats. 

The protein content of the rations to be tested in this experiment 
was approximately 8 per cent; sufficiently low so that, even 
on the best protein, maximum retention of nitrogen would hardly 
be attained. Their composition is given in Table I. 

The egg, pork, and wheat were dried at a low temperature; the 
egg and pork were subsequently partially extracted with ether to 
remove the excess fat. The Osborne and Mendel salt mixture (8) 
was used. With the protein-free ration, all the ingredients, except 
the fats, were mixed with water and steam-cooked until the starch 
was thoroughly dextrinized, the fats were then mixed in, the mix¬ 
ture was dried at a low temperature, and ground in the laboratory 
mill. The other rations were not cooked. The dried rations 
were weighed out for the rats each day, and mixed with water to 
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prevent scattering as far as possible. Eesidues remaining in the 
food cups were removed each day, dried, and the total weekly 
residue was subtracted from the total food off^ed to obtain the 
average daily intake. Except in the last period of feeding on the 
protein-free diet, no appreciable scattering occurred. In the last 
period, in which the scattered food was contaminated with urine, 
the nitrogen content of the food residues was determined in order 
to get the total excretion of urinary nitrogen. 

The results and calculations pertaining to the first group of five 
rats are given in Table II and those for the second group of four 
rats are given in Table III. 

The estimated “metabolic nitrogen” in the feces for all rats on 
the egg and pork rations was larger than the total fecal nitrogen 


TABUS I. 

Percentage Composition of Rations. 



Protei&-free 

ratiop. 

Egg ration. 

Pork 

ration. 

Wheat 

ration. 

Dried wheat,...... 




67.7 

** egg. 


11,6 


** pork... 


10.2 


Starch..... 

76 

64.5 

65.8 

16.3 

Stiorose....... 

10 

10 

10 

5 

ButtiSr f^tt.... *... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

God ^ver oil.... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Salt mixture... 

4 . 

4 

4 

2 

Nitrogen.... 

0.065 

1.369 

1.368 

1,303 



actually obtained, so that there is no reason for doubting that 
complete absorption of dietary nitrogen was attaiaed in these cases. 
As. in most of our experiments, the endogenous losses in the urine 
per 100 gm. of body weight decreased from the first to the 
last period. In estimating the. food nitrogen in the urine in 
the intervening periods, ther^ore, it was asmnned that this 
decrease was Imear. The biological values, included in the kst 
odmnn of the taWe, represent the amount of dietary niiaogen 
..oo|KSQmed minus '&e esixmated losses in feces and urine, in pe]>- 
eenti^ absorbed siixqpn. 

For groups of rats it is evident that a clear distinction 
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TABLE n. 

Metabolism Data and Computations for Group of Five Eats, 




gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

i 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. j 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 


201 

68 

64 

4.77 

2.6 

6.5 

18.3 

1.37 

27.8 






202 

75 

69 

5.20 

2.7 

8.0 

20.6 

l.k 

28.6 






203 

80 

72 

4.82 

2.7 

8.2 

21.4 

1.71 

28.2 






204 

80 

73 

4.87 

2.7 

7.7 

23.3 

1.59 

30.3 






205 

70 

65 

4,85 

2.7 

8.7 

j 20.2 

1.79 

29.7 


i 





Period 2. Wheat ratiou. 


201 

73 

80 

7.53 

97.9 

18.4 

53.9 



7.6 

90.3 

34.3 

56.0 

62 


76 

86 

7.68 

99.8 

19.7t 

53.5 



7.3 

92.5 

31.3 

61.2 

66 


«{t] 

88 

8.27 

mm 

22.4 

60.2 



8.3 

99.2 

38.0 

61.2 

62 

204 

77 

87 

7.64 

99.3 

21.3 

54.4 



8.7 

90.6 

32.3 

58.3 

64 


69 

79 

8.48 


22.2 

59-2 



6.9 

103.3 

39.7 

63.6 

62 


Period 3. Egg ration. 


201 

90 

109 

7.93 

108.6 

7.8 

30.3 

1 


0 


1 7.2 

101.4 

93 

202 

95 

111 

7.95 

108.9 

9,6 

29.2 



0 

108.9 

.3 

106.6 

98 

203 

U 

112 

7.91 

108.4 

9.9 

31.4 



0 

108.4 

.2 

102.2 

94 

204 

92 

109 

7.89 

108.1 

9.5 

31.4 



0 

108.1 

.4 

100.7 

93 

205 

90 

107 

8.00 

109.6 

9.5 

31.8 



0 

109.6 

9.0 

100.6 

92 


Period 4. Pork ration. 


gi 

im 

H 







0 

11 

35.4 

73.8 

68 

202 

118 

124 

7.98 

109,2 

11.5 

54.9 



0 

1 

24.9 

84.3 

77 

203 

IIS 

124 

7.78 

106.4 

9.5 

66.7 



0 

1 

28.8 

77.6 

73 

204 

111 

I^ 

7.96 

108.8 

9.9 

56.3 



0 

1 iSt 

32,5 

76.31 

70 

205 

113 

121 

7,99 

109.3 

11.9 

64.6 



0 

109.3 

41.7 

67.6 

62 


* Ex^usive of the nitrogen contained in the yeast extract given as a 
source of vitamin B. This amounted to 2.B mg, per rat per day. 

sapaple of feces was lost during analysis. The figure given is 
upon the average digestibility of wheat nitrogen for the other four 

rats. 
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TABLE n— Continued. 




gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

per 

cent, 

201 

117 

IBB 


2.9 

8.8 


1.66 

18,4 





* 

202 

116 

106 

5.14 

2.8 

9.6 

26.0 

1.87 

23.5 






203 

114 

104 

5.95 

3.3 


22.5 

1.71 

20.7 






204 

118 

mm 

5.74 

3.2 


19.8 

1.85 

17.3 






205 

116 



3.2 

11.0 

18,2 

1.89 

16.2 







Both groups of rats gave closely agreeing biological values, averag¬ 
ing 93. Considering the level of protein intake, this is the highest 
value that we have thus far obtained for any food, surpassing even 
that of milk. The superiority of pork protein (nitrogen) over that 
of wheat protein, while not great, seems established. For eight 
of the nine rats, the pork value was higher than the wheat value, 
while for one rat identical values were obtained. The average 
values for all rats were 74 for pork, and 65 for wheat. In an 
earlier experiment, the detailed results of which need not be con- 
Mdered, average values of 74 for pork and 70 for wheat were 
obtained with a group of five rats, the rations being very similar 
to those described in Table I. 

In considering the protein value of any variety of meat, it should 
be remembered that a considerable fraction of the nitrogen of 
meat, about 13 per cent (4), is in the form of water-soluble extrac¬ 
tives, much of which is probably of little biological value; also, 
that hemoglobin and the proteins of connective tissue, present 
in variable amounts in all meat, are of inferior biological value. 
In all probability the proteins of the muscle tissue itself are of 
superior value in nutrition, and, considering the high content of 
meat in earily digestible protein, the only moderately high biologi- 
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TABLE III. 


Metabolism Data and Computations for Group of Four Rats. 



Period 2. Egg ration. 


206 

IS 

WM 

7.76|l06.1 

7.4 

32,5 




M 

8.1 

98.0 

92 

207 

81 

mm 

7.99109,4 

8.9 

32,3 




H 

8.2 

mm 

92 

208 

76 

93 

7.67 


9.4 

31.9 





9.9 

93.7 

90 

209 

84 

106 

7,97 

109,1 

8.3 

32.8 

j 




7.4 


93 


Period 3. Pork ration. 


206 

IB 

117 

8.00 


8.3 

52.2 



0 

109.4 

26.9 

82.5 

75 


■ S 

117 

8.00 


6.8 

52.7 



0 

109.4 

25.6 

83,8 

77 


■ 0 

111 

8 . 00 ’ 

i Be 

9.3 

53.1 



0 

109.4 

29.5 

79.9 

73 


wm 

127 



6.2 




0 

109.4 

13.0 

96.4 

88 


Period 4. Wheat ration. 


206 

122 

134 

8.98 

117.2 

19.8 

62.8 



5.2 

112.0 

35.9 

76.1 

68 

207 

125 

136 


117.3 

■KWI) 

62,2 



3.2 

114.1 

37,4 

76.7 

67 

208 

117 

129 

8.99 

117.3 

22.1 

62,2 



6.7 

tnoB 

39.3 

71.3 

64 


1^ 








4,0 

1 

113.2 

31.7 

81.5 

72 


Period 5. Protein-free ration. 


206 

129 

118 


2,7 

8.1 

22.4 

1.63 

18.2 





207 

130 

123 

5-98 

3,3 

8.7 

10.2 

1.46 

15.2 





208 

124 

116 

6.01 

3.3 

gfwa 

17.7 

1.83 

14.9 






134 

125 

5.85 

3.2 

9.7 

26.8 

1.65 




















-. 4 , of “feise mtrc^n contained in the yeast extract given as a 

^ viiandn B. This amounted to 2.3 mg. per rat per day. 
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cal values here obtained for its total nitrogen do not constitute an 
argument against placing meat, along with eggs and milk, as an 
excellent source of protein in practical dietetics. The following 
computations of the “net protein'^ values (5) of these foods illus¬ 
trate this fact very well. 

While the relation between the biological values for the protein 
of the three foods investigated was the same for both groups of 
rats, the values for pork and for wheat obtained for the group of 
four rats averaged from 5 to 7 points higher than those for the 
group of five rats. However, this discrepancy does not seem to 
be related to the order in which the foods were fed. In particular, 
the values obtained in periods immediately following the feeding 
of low nitrogen diets, were not higher than corresponding values 
obtained in periods not so situated. 


TABLE IV. 

The Net Protein Values of Pork, Sggs, and Wheat at an 8 Per Cent Level of 
• Intake. 


Food. 

! 

Total 
proteib 
(NX 6.25). 

Percentase losses. 

Net protein 
content. 

In 

digestion. 

In meta¬ 
bolism. 

Eggs. 

13.4 

0 

7 

12.6 

Ham, fresh lean. 

19.8 

0 

26 

14.6 

Wheat. 

12.5 

9 

30 

7.6 


]bdividual difEerences in the utilization of dietary nitrogen in 
metabolism are clearly evident. Thus, Rats .202 and 209 gave 
(insistently high values for all foods, while Rats 205 and 208 gave 
low values consistently. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The average biolo^oal values found for the proteins (N X 
6.25) of egp, pork, and wheat at an 8 per cent level of intake were, 
respectively, 93, 74, and 67, the latter two figures including earlier 
comparable determinations not reported in detail in this paper. 
The differences indicated by these averages are of high significance, 
since they were obtained for each of the nine rats used in the experi¬ 
ment, with <me exception noted in the text. 
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2. Though the biological value of its total nitrogen is thus not 
much greater than that of the nitrogen of whole wheat, lean pork 
must still be ranked among the best protein: foods, because of its 
high “net protein’^ value. Based on average determinations of 
the crude protein content of these foods, and the percentage losses 
in digestion and metabolism indicated by the results of the experi¬ 
ments here reported, the content of net protein of egg is 12.5 pei 
cent, of lean pork, 14.6 per cent, and'of whole wheat, 7.6 per cent. 

3. The order in which different foods are tested for their proteir 
value in nutrition has no appreciable effect on the results obtained 
In particular the testing of a food after a period of nitrogen deple 
tion of the experimental animal, does not tend to increase th 
biological value of its protein. 

4. Considerable and consistent individual differences may b' 
demonstrated among individual rats in the utilization of dietar; 
nitrogen in metabolism. 
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CHANGES IN THE SERUM PROTEIN STRUCTURE OF 

RACHITIC RATS WHILE FED WITH COD LIVER OIL. 

By STEPHEN A. P. lilDERER. 

{From ike Department of Chemical Hygiene; School of Hygiene and PvMic 
Health, the Johns Hopkins Unioersity, Baltimore.) 

CEleeeived for publication, April 17, 1924.) 

A considerable degree of knowledge is accumtilated about the 
albumin-globulin ratio in the serum. It is now known that this 
ratio is influenced by several factors and changes under certain 
pathological conditions. It is, moreover, recognized that a defi¬ 
nite relationship esdsts between tissue destruction and amount of 
globulin in the serum, and that the latter is increased when an 
abnormal breaking down of tissue occurs. Such conditions as 
malignant tumors (1), chronic inflammatory diseases (2), starva¬ 
tion (3), radiation with chemically active light (1), chronic infec¬ 
tions (4, 5), viz. lues and progressive tuberculosis, cause a definite 
increase in the serum globulin. Only a few conditions are, how¬ 
ever, known which result in a decrease of the serum globulin—^as 
pernicious anemia (6) and ascent into high altitudes (6). 

According to R. Mond (7), ultra-violet light causes in protein 
solutions in vitro an increased viscosity and a shifting of the 
stability; namely, the coagulation temperature and coagulation 
zone of the globulins are increased whereas the albumin exerts a 
change in the opposite direction. Several authors have observed 
the transformation of albumin into globulin imder the influence 
of such simple stimuli as heat (8), dialysis (9), and long standing 
( 10 ). 

The investigations reported in this paper were carried out to 
ascertain what, if any, alterations occurred in the structure and 
relationi^p of the proteins of the serum of rachitic animals during 
the healing of rickets imder the influence of cod liver oil. These 
determinations have been made with young rats 60 to 80 dasra old, 
weighing 80 to 150 gm. The animals were made rachitic by 

a 2 i 
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restricting them to the "line test” diet, No. 3148. This diet has 
the following composition. 


Maize. 

Wheat. 

“ gluten. 

Gelatin. 

NaCl. 

CaCOs. 


Ration $14$. 


gm. 

33.0 

33.0 

16.0 

16.0 

1.0 

3.0 


The effect of cod liver oil and the extent of healing^ere studied 
histologically. The relation of albumin to globulin in the serum 
was determined from data obtained by the determination of serum 
viscosity and refraction by interpolation with the aid of 
chart. This chart is based upon the definite relation, established 
by Hayder and Rohrer, among the three factors: viscosity, protein 
percentage, and albumin-globulin ratio. They established the 
viscosimetric curves of albumin and globulin solutions of different 
concentrations. Viscosity was measured with the viscosimeter 
of Hess and the concentration with Pul rich’s refractometer. 
The albumin and globulin curves dete rmin e a field in which the 
refractivity is plotted against the viscosity and which includes 
all possible rates of any mixture of albumin and globulin. By 
means of this chart it is possible to interpret an unknown mixture 
of albumin and globulin when the viscosity and the refraction 
of the serum have been determined. A discussion of this chart 
is found in Nageli’s book (11) and in a paper of Bircher on 
viscosity (4). 

Viscosity is expressed in relation to the viscosity of distilled 
water at 20°C. In this series a viscosimeter of Hess was used. 

Refiractivity is expressed in the units of Pulfrich’s immersion 
refractometer. 

The accuracy of the method used is fully discussed in the text¬ 
book of Nageli and the literature which has accumulated on the 
method (12^15). 

There are two theories as to the interpretation of the results of 
determinations of the viscosity and refractivity of the blood serum. 
Rohrer, NSgeli, and Bircher believe that the viscosity of serum is 
depeiMtot on the relation of albumin and globulin and on the pro- 
^nemitration. Neuschloss and Ellmger explain the changes 
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in the “specific viscosity” or “viscosity factor” by changes in the 
hydration of the proteins. This they believe results from the pres¬ 
ence in them of some pathological substances in the serum which 
alters both the viscosity and the speed of ultrafiltration. 

It is not the purpose of this investigation to discuss this problem, 
which is to be solved only on a basis of special colloid chemical 
data which are not available now. The changes which were found 
in the properties of the serum examined we expressed in this paper 
in terms of the percentage content of albumin. An increase in 
albumin is a»sign of an increase in the stability of the serum pro¬ 
teins and their compounds, since the globulins have a more hydro- 
phil character than albumins and are therefore more unstable. 


■ TABLE I. 

Average Figures of Viscosity, B^raetivUy, and Albumin Percentage of 

Serum. 


Speoimen. 

Viscosity. 

Refrao- 

tivity. 

Albumin. 

Normal adult rat. 

1.761 

PvlJHch 

units 

64.50 

per een£ 

80.70 

Young rats of 70 to 90 gm. 

1.505 

54.70 

81.07 

Eachitic rats (80 to 150 gm^) showing ad¬ 
vanced healine (-1—. 

1.731 

60.19 

72.09 

Rachitic rats of the same weight with begin¬ 
ning healing ( + or -1—hi.. 

1.640 

59.96 

83.52 

Rachitic rats of the same weight. 

1.625 

59.80 

86.40 



since stability is an expression of the affinities of the colloid parti¬ 
cles for the solvent. 

Globulin sensitizes the positively charged Congo red particle 
and the ne^tive night blue equally to precipitation by alkalies, 
and since calcification of the bone is a process of precipitation of 
lime salts in them, this possibility of the sensitization of the blood 
calcium to precipitation must be taken into consideration in dis¬ 
cussing the mechanism of this process. 

Tables I to V show the results of the determinations which 
were made in carrying out thrae studies. From the data pre¬ 
sented the following conclusions can be drawn. 

1. Theviscosityof the serum of rats rises with age. The viscos¬ 
ity of the serum of radbitic rats is not essentially altered from the 
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TABM n. 

Normal Young Rats of 70 to 90 Gm. 


Sorum. 

ViBCOBity. 

Xtefnictivity. 

Albumin. 


Puljrich units 

per cent 

1.490 

51.54 

82.60 

1.530 

52.90 

78.50 

1.476 

51.50 

85.00 

1.556 

54.70 

81.15 

1.460 

49.90 

81.30 

1.580 

66.50 

78.50 

1.520 

60.80 

70.10 

1.488 

50.20 

76.80 

1.505 

52.116 

81.07 

1.450 

51.50 

87.27 

1.490 

50.15 

81.00 

1.524 

53.60 

82.83 


TABLE III. 

Rachitic Rats (80 to 160 gm,) Treated with Cod Liver Oil, Showing Beginnin 

Healing, 


Sermn. 


Viscosity. 

Refractivity. 

Albumin. 


Puljrich units 

percent 

1.699 

68.90 

74.17 

1.575 

67.10 

86,80 

1.631 

58.50 

81.24 

1.645 

59.00 

81.07 

1.654 

58.90 

78.75 

1.601 

60.46 

91.50 

1.651 

59.675 

81.80 

1.681 

65.(K) 

80.60 

1.709 

61.62 

79.00 

1.660 

.63.42 

92.30 

1.612 

59.62 

86.30 

1.641 

59.97 

84,70 

1.644 

58.75 

79.60 

1.660 

60.81 

83.90 

1.587 

. 60.63 

96.00 

1.616 

68.67 

84.29 

1.657 

56.87 

69.50 

1.655 

62.24 

89.25 

1.615 

59.02 

88.20 
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TABLE IV. 


Rachitic Rats Fed on Mixture No, StJ^S, 


Serum. ‘ 

Viscosity. 

Befractivity. 

Albumin. 


PvlSrich units 

percent 

1.691 

63.25 

‘88.93 

1.604 

61.20 

94.40 

1.670 

61.15 

84.00 

1.616 

59.30 

86.07 

1.607 

55.77 

75.50 

1.660 • 

59.175 

78.50 

1.604 

59.05 

87.70 

1.608 

60.20 

90.60 

1.608 

59.575 

85.50 

1.509 

56,83 

95.10 

1.607 

60.52 

82.50 

1.679 

60.44 

80.00 

1.632 

61.02 

89.40 

1.620, 

58.35 

82.60 

1.634 

60.04 

85.60 

1.588 

60.95 

96.05 


TABLE V. 

Rachitic Rats (80 to ISO gm,) Treated with Cod Liver Oil, Showing Advanced 


Healing. 

Serum. 

Viscosity. 

Befractivity. 

Albumin. 


Pulfrich units 

percent 

1.735 

63.95 

83.34 

1.763 

60.58 

66.81 

1.714 

58.975 

68.19 

1.863 

63.550 

64.10 

1.687 

59.225 

73.86 

1.610 

55.75 

73.64 

1.671 

59.77 

70.38 

1.774 

60.60 

65.00 

1.701 

62.625 

83.93 

1.664 

57.10 

69.45 

1.709 

58.35 

66.30 

1.814 

62.87 

66.60 
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normal. The viscosity of the serum of rats healed by cod liver 
oil is increased. 

2. There is no significant alteration in the refractive value of 
the serum of rachitic rats, although they show an average slight 
diminution below the normal level. The refractivity increases in 
rats with the age of the animal. 

3. In spite of the low serum viscosity of the young animals the 
albumin content is the same as in the serum of adult animals. 
The figures for the individual vary over a range of 70 to 87 per 
cent, giving an average of 81 per cent alb umin . 

Rachitic rats have a somewhat increased albumin content of 
86.4 per cent (ranging in different rats between 75.5 and *96.06 
per cent), but only in their average figure and in the broader 
variation scale. 

There is a distinct decrease in the albumin content of the serum of 
rachitic rats which are undergoing treatment with cod liver oil. 
In the serum of rats showing advanced healing on histological exami¬ 
nation (a line test of — b) the albumin percentage is below 75 

per cent in general. The individual values range mostly between 
64 and 74 per cent. 
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the fermentation of pentoses by bacillus 

GEANULOBACTER PECTINOVORUM.* 

By W. H. PETERSON, E. B. FRED, and E. G. SCBMIDT. 

{From the Departments of AgricuUv/ral Chemistry and AgricvUwrdl Bacteri¬ 
ology, University of Wisconsin, Madison.) 

(Received for publication, May 7, 1924.) 

In his papers on the fermentation of various sugars, polysac¬ 
charides and sugar alcohols, Speakman and his associates (1) 
have observed numerous differences in the rate of fermentation 
and in the ratios of the several acids formed. On the basis of 
these relations he has classified the carbohydrates into two 
groups, those which ferment normally and those which do not. 
The normal fermentation is illustrated by glucose and starch 
in which the acidity reaches a maximum and then falls rapidly 
to a low level from which it rises slowly toward the end of the 
fermentation. The abnormal fermentations show little or no 
break in the acidity. In maize fermentation this break in acidity 
is associated with a rapid production of neutral bodies, acetone, 
and butyl alcohol. 

In the paper already refetred to, Speakman placed xylose and 
arabinose in the group of carbohydrates producing abnormal 
fermentations. Hi gh acidities wiili little or no break in the curve 
were found with,both pentoses. Unfortunately, no quantitative 
data <«i solvent productioni are given in his papers so it is im- 
po^ble to determine to what ^ent the high acidities inter¬ 
fered with this phase of the process. 

» 

♦ This work was supported in part by a grant from the special research 
fund of the University of Wisconsin, 

Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station. 
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Fermentation of Pentoses 


EXPERIMENTAL. 

Yeast Water Media. —Starch-free yeast was stirred with ten 
times its weight of tap water until a smooth suspension was ob¬ 
tained and steamed for 1 to 2 hours, during which time the flask 
was shaken several times. The flask was then plugged with 
cotton and sterilized for 2 hours. If the yeast is free from starch 
the suspension clears rapidly and after 24 hours a clear, light brown 
liquid can be siphoned off. From 20 to 40 liters were prepared 
at one time and used as needed. The sugar to be fermented was 
added to the clear yeast water, the solution was sterilized and 
then inoculated. 

TABLE I. 

Production of the Solvents, Acetone and Butyl Alcohol, from Xylose and 

Glucose. 


Yeast 'water medium containing 2 per cent of sugar. 


No. 

Sugar 

fermented. 

Solvents per liter 
of culture. 

Sugar recovered 
in solvents. 

1 

Control, 

gm. 

Trace, 

percent 

2 

it 

0.60 


3 

Xylose, 

4.88 

21.4 

4 

a 

5.00 

22.0 

5 

Glucose. ^ 

5.60 

25.0 

6 

it 

5.10 

27.5 

7 

it 

5.30 

28.5 


Peptone-Salt Media.—The composition of this media was that 
used by Robinson (1). The sugars were added to the peptone- 
salt mixture in the quantity desired and the whole was sterilized. 
Strips of filter paper as recommended by Robinson were placed 
in the flasks in most of the experiments. 

M^iods of Analysis .—Solvents were determined by neutralizing 
and distilling the fermented culture and calculating the per¬ 
centage of solvents from the specific gravity of the distillate. 
Acetone in the distillate was determined by Goodwin's modifica¬ 
tion (2) of Messinger’s method. 

Carbon dioxide was determined by absorption in potassium 
hydroxide and analyzed by Van Slyke’s (3) gasometric method. 
Volatile and non-volatile acids were determined by distillation 
and ether extraction, respectively (4). 
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Experiment 1 .—^This was a preliminary experiment in which the ferment- 
ability of xylose and glucose under our methods of manipulation was 
tested, A series of 500 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks, each containing 300 cc. of 
yeast water and 6 gm, of the sugar, was set up and inoculated with 10 cc. 
of a vigorous culture which had been grown for 24 hours in 6 per cent corn 
mash. Evolution of gas began in 12 hours and continued for about 48 
hours. The flasks were allowed to stand 96 hours and then analyzed. 

The acidity of the xylose culture was rather high at the end of the 
fermentation; 4.0 cc. of 0.1 n acid per 10 cc. of culture. The yield of sol¬ 
vents is given in Table I and shows a good production of solvents from 

TABLE ll. 

Comparison of the Rate of Fermentation of Glucose and Xylose, 


Robinson^s peptone-salt media. 


Time after 

Glucose. 

Xylose. 

inoculation. 

Titiatable add.* 

Sugar in culture. 

Titratable acid.* 

Sugar in culture. 

hrs. 


per cent 


per cent 

0 

1.2 


1.0 

2.0 

16 

3.4 

1.2 

3.3 

1.4 

23 

4.1 1 


4.2 

1.2 

29 

4.2 


4.6 

0.7 

42 

3.6 

0.0 

5.2 

0.4 

52 

2.9 

0.0 

5.0 


66 

3.2 


5.0 

0.2 

Solvents in 1,000 cc. culture, 

1 



gm . 


6.30 


4.74 

Acetone in 1,000 cc. culture. 




gm . 


1.58 

1 

1.29 

Acetone in solvents, per 




cent . 


25.00 


27.20 


* Cc. of 0.1 N acid in 10 cc. of culture. 


xylose, although not equal to that obtained from glucose. The yields com¬ 
pare favorably with those obtained from corn mash, which is probably one 
of the best media for the growth of this microorganism. 

Experiment The comparative rate of fermentation of glucose and 
xylose was tested in this experiment. The results are given in Table II 
and show that glucose fermented with greater rapidity than xylose. The 
glucose fermentation was a particularily rapid one, while the xylose fer¬ 
mentation proceeded at about the usual rate. All the glucose and 90 per 
cent of the xylose were fermented at the end of 66 hours. The most rapid 
fermentation of xylose reported by Robinson was 52 per cent in 72 hours. 
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Only a slight break in the acidity occurred in the case of xylose 
while the glucose acidity showed a decided break. A definite 
break in the acidity in xylose fermentations is not unconomon, 
however. In the course of a dozen fermentations we have ob-* 
served a decrease in titratable acid ranging from 0.5 to 1.3 cc. 
of 0.1 N acid per 10 cc. of culture. In consequence of the higher 
residual acidity a smaller yield of solvents was obtained from 
xylose than from glucose. The acetone-butyl alcohol ratio was 
about the same in both cases. The destruction of sugar and 
production of solvents do not agree with the statement by Speak- 
man that abnormal fermentations (xylose, mannitol, etc.) are 
characterized by a low consumption of carbohydrates and a poor 
yield of solvents. 

Balance between the Sugar Fermented and the Products Formed. 

BxperimerU S .—^In this experiment the total products with the exception 
of hydrogen were determined and added together to balance against the 
sugar destroyed. Residual volatile acid was determined, by steam dis¬ 
tillation which was followed by ether extraction of the residue for the de¬ 
termination of non-volatile acid. 

Some assumptions were made in calculating the figures in 
Table III. The difference between total solvents and acetone is 
called butyl alcohol, although from 10 to 20 per cent of this 
weight consists of ethyl alcohol and other minor products. 

In calculating the volatile acid an average molecular weight 
of 70 has been taken. Calculations from Speakman^s Duclaux 
analyses give an average molecular weight of the volatile acids 
varying from 65 for glucose to 80 for mannitol with intermediate 
values for xylose and arabinose. 

The non-volatile acid is calculated as lactic acid, although no 
conclusive evidence has as yet been adduced for the existence 
of lactic acid in a granulobacter fermentation. 

In all cases a slightly larger weight of products was obtained 
than sugar destroyed. The excess originates, probably, from 
yeast water. This contains about 1 gm. of carbohydrate and 
about 4 gm. of crude protein per liter. 

The volatile acid in a fermented culture is usually less for 
glucose than for either of the pentoses. Titration curves show 
that the break in acidity is generally less marked for these com¬ 
pounds than for glucose. 
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TABLE m. 

Total Fermentation ProdueU Obtained from Pentoses and Glucose. 


Yeast water media. Calculated for 1,000 cc. of culture. 


Compound 

fermented. 

Weight of 
compound 
fermented. 

Solvents. 

i 

Non-vola- 
tiie acid as 
lactic. 

6 

o 

Total 

products. 


Ace¬ 

tone. 


gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

Yeast water. 

l-U 

0.26 

0.13 

0.02 

0.14 

0.38 

0.93 

t< u 

1 .2t 

0.28 

0.14 

0.02 

0.23 

0.53 

1.20 

Xylose. 

19.1 

4.61 

2.19 

2.37 

0.77 

11.25 

21.19 

u 


3.27 

1.93 

2.03 




tt 

17.6 

4.60 

0.93 

3.85 




Arabinose. 

19.4 

3.43 

2.77 

3.56 

0.47 

11.30 

21.53 


19.2' 

3.61 

2.59 

3.65 

0.67 

11.63 

22.15 

Glucose. 

19.1 

4.64 

1.76 

2.12 

1.17 

11.71 

21.40 


19,0 

4.21 

2.19 

1.86 ! 

0.74 

10.83 

19.83 


* Total solvents minus acetone, 
t Average molecular weight of 70 used in calculations, 
t Unfermented sugar. 


STTMMART. 

The fermentation of xylose and arabinose by Bacillus granvr 
lohacter pectinovorum results in the same products and in essen¬ 
tially the same quantities as from glucose. Sli^tly less solvents 
and slightly more volatile acids are produced from the pentoses. 

The rate of fermentation is somewhat slower for the pentoses 
than for glucose; but practically all the sugar is destroyed in 72 
hours. 
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HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATION IN THE HUMAN 
DUODENUM. 
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{From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry and the Department of 

Medicine of the School of Medicine, TtUcme UnwersUy, New Orleans.) 

(Received for publication. May 26, 1924.) 

We have recently had the unique opportunity of measuring 
in vivo, so the speak, the reaction of the duodenum of a man in 
.whom a duodenal fistula had be^ established. 

Ite measuremente were made electrometrically by means of 
a Leeds and Northrup potentiometer No. 7665 reading to 0.001 
volts, an Eppley standard cell, a D’Arsonval portable galva¬ 
nometer, a calomel cell of standard type, and a special hydrogen 
electrode which was designed to fit the peculiar experimental 
conditions existing in this case. The structural details of this 
instrument are shown in Fig. 1. 

The electrode differs from the ordinary Hildebrand type in 
two respects, a screen of fine mesh silver wire was placed around 
the platinum tip to prevent contamination by contact with large 
particles of foodstuffs or other materials, and a glass tube of 
2 rnm. bore was attached as illustrated to fumi^ connection with 
the calomel cell throu^ an intermediate vessel. The length 
of the electrode was 15 cm. and its greatest diameter was 1 cm. 
A piece of No. 22 platinum wire was used in maMiig the tip, 
and was hammered into a thin strip 1.5 mm. wide and 8 mm, 
long. This electrode could be inserted through the fistula and 
allowed to lie in the lumen of the intestine. The average depth 
to which the electrode was inserted in the intestine in our experi¬ 
ments was 6 cm. and on one occasion a depth of 9 cm. was at¬ 
tained. Hydrogen was generated in a Kipp apparatus and was 
supplied to the electrode under a hydrostatic pressure of about 
15 cm. Normal KCl solution was used in the calomel cell and 
connecting ve^l and tire apparatus was thoroi^ily t^ted in 
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Fig. 1. Modified type of Hildebrand hydrogen electrode. 
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the laboratory by deternuning the pH values of a series of buffers 
which had been previously standardized electrometerically. As 
a cheek on the apparatus, tests on samples of these same 
standard buffers were made at the patient's bedside just before 
insertion of the electrode in the intestine and immediately after 
its removal. In each of the four experiments in which this 
check was applied it was found that the maximum deviation 
from the known pH of the buffer was —0.12 pH and the average 
deviation ± 0.05 pH. 

As the fluid under examination was believed to be flowing past 
the electrode more or less continuously (an assistant being kept 
busy sponging up the overflow from the fistula throv^hout each 
experiment), we have assumed it reasonable to suppose that the 
original CO4 content of the material was not changed appreciably 
by the use of a bubbling type of hydrogen electrode. 

Our subject, a colored laborer, 23 years of age, was an inmate 
of the New Orleans Charity Hospital, to which institution he 
had been admitted on December 21, 1923, suffering from an 
injury caused by a pistol bullet which had entered the r^ht side 
immediately below the costal border. On operation, which was 
performed by Dr. E. L. Irwin a few hours after admission, repair 
was made of three perforations of the colon, and, as it was found 
that the projectile had traversed the liver and had made exit 
immediately posterior to the gall bladder, perforating this organ 
at its attachment to the liver, it was deemed advisable to per¬ 
form a cholecystostomy. 

After the above operation the patient made satisfactory 
progress until January 6,1924, when duriirg a fit of coughing the 
suture line gave way, and the intestines were found out of the 
abdominal cavity. In an emergency operation the abdominal 
wound was again closed. Progress now continued satisfactory 
until February 22, 1924, when it was noted that a fistulous open¬ 
ing had appeared in the upper third of the abdomiixal wound. 
On exploration of the fistulous tract it was found that just within 
the abdominal wall there existed a fistulous pocket which ex¬ 
tended over the entire upper right quadrant, and which was 
sealed off from the general abdominal cavity by adhesions. 

Further exploration gave definite evidence of the duodenal 
origin of the fistula. 
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Experiment 1. 

Record of results obtained in an investigation of the pH of intestina 
contents by direct electrometric determination in a duodenal fistula. 


April 3, lOk. 


Time. 

Reading in 
volts. 

pH ' 

Remarks. 

a.m. 

0.735 

1 

7.66 

These figures obtamed in checking electrod 

9.50 

0.678 

6,69 

at patient’s bedside with a standard bui 
fer of pH 7.74. 


0.679 

6.71 



0.679 

6.71 



0.678 

0.690 

6.69 

6.89 

Rapid flow of juice. 

9.55 

0.688 

6.86 


10.00 

0.689 

0.675 

6.88 

6.66 



0.674 

0.676 

6.64 
. 6.67 

Flow continues. 

10.05 

0.674 

0.675 

6.64 

6.66 

200 cc. milk given. 

10.06 

0.674 

0.675 

6.64 

6.66 


10.07 

0.678 

6.69 


10.09 

0.672 

6.59 


10.09i 

0.673 i 

6.62 


10.11 

0.680 

6.73 


10.13 

0.685 

6.81 


10.14 

0.687 

6.84 


10.15 

0.688 

6.86 


10.16 

0.690 

6.89 


10.17i 

0.691 

6.92 


10.20 

0.693 

6.95 


10.21 

0.694 

6.97 

Flow small. 

10.23 

0.693 

6.95 

Adjustment of working current checks' 

10.24 

0i693 

6.95 

against standard cell. 

10.25 

0.693 

6.95 


10.26 

0.694 

6.97 


10.28 

0.693 

6.95 


10.30 

0.694 

6.97 

Very small flow. 

10.31 

0.694 

6.97 


10.32§ 

0.696 

,7.01 


10.35 

0.698 

7.03 


10.37 

0.699 

7.05 

200 cc. milk given.- 
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Time. 

Reading in 
volts. 

pH 

RemarlES. 

a.m. 




10.39 

0.700 

7.06 


10.40 

0.703 

7.12 


10.41 

0.705 

7.14 


10.42 

0.706 

7.15 


10.45 

0.715 

7.33 


10.46 

0.713 

7.28 

First curd appears. 

10.47 

0.713 

7.28 


10.48 

0.706 

7.15 


10.49 

0,703 

7.12 


10.50 

0^697 

6.99 


10.’51 

0.697 

6.99 


10.61J 

0.695 

6.98 


10.52 

0.692 

6.94 

1 

1 

10.54 

0.693 

6.95 


10.54J 

0.692 

i 6.94 


10.55 

0.689 

6.88 


10.57 

0.689 

6.88 

■ 

10.59 

0.694 

6,97 


10.69i 

0.688 

6.86 


11.01 

0.692 

6.94 


11:02 

0.695 

6.98 


11.03 

0.698 

7.03 


11.04 


7.08 


11.09 

0.737 

7.69 

This reading obtained on standard buffer 
solution immediately after removal of 
electrode from the intestine. True pH 
7.74. 


The patient had had no food for 15 hours previous to the carrying out 
of this experiment. 


After the third operation the patient continued to make satis¬ 
factory progress, the duodenal fistula still persisted however, 
and continued to discharge bile and intestinal contents. Ex¬ 
coriation of the skin in the region of the woxmd was prevented 
by the liberal use of gauze dressings which were changed at 
frequent intervals by the patient himself who gained rapidly 
in wei^t and strength, and who apparently, as judged by the 
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Expmment 8. 


April 6,1024. 


Time. 

Reading in 
volts. 

pH 

Remiarka. 

a,m. 

0.686 

6.83 

Check on electrode at patient’s bedside 

9.*46 

0;686 

6.83 

with standard buffer of pH 6.80. Pa¬ 
tient has had no food for 16 hrs. 

9.50 

0.693 

6.95 

- 

9.62J 

0.699 

7.05 

Practically no flow of secretion while the 

9.55 

0.703 

7,12 

above were being taken. 

9.57 

9.58 

0.705 

7.14 

Adjustment of working current checkec 
against standard cell. 

10.00 

0.708 

7.20 


10.02 

0.711 , 

7.26 


lO.OSi 

0.713 

7.28 


10.06 

10.07 

0.726 

7.50 

Adjustment of working current checkec 
against standard cell. 

10.081 

0.727 

7,52 


10.09§ 

0.731 

7.59 


10.10 

10.11 

0,733 

7.62 

Adjustment of working current checkec 
against standard cell. 

10.12 

0.732 

7.60 


10.13i 

0.735 

7.65 


10.16 

0.704 

7.13. 

Sudden secretion of juice. 

10.19 

6.700 

7.06 


10.23 

0.711 

7.26 

Sudden large flow of juice. 

10.25 

0.705 

7.14 


10.27 

10.28 

0.729 

7.56 

200 cc. 30 per cent cream given. 

10.31 

0.728 

7.53 


10.33 

0.743 

7.79 


10.35 

0.750 

7.91 

Sudden flow of jxiioe. 

10.37 

0.675 

6.66 

• 

10.39 

0.678 

6.69 


10.41 

0.683 

6.78 


10.43 

0,685 

6.81 


* 10.48 

0.691 

6.92 

Adjustment of working current checkec 

10.50 

0.712 

7.27 

against standard cell. 
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Time 

Reading in 
volts. 

pH 

Remarks. 

a.m. 





0.716 

*7.34 

Secretion becomes very plentiful. 


0.704 

7.13 



0.681 

6.75 

200 ce. 30 per cent cream given. 


0.698 

7.05 

Curds appear in secretion. 

11.01 

0.715 

7.32 

Secretion continues plentiful. 


0.703 

7.12 


11.09 

0.726 

7.50 


.11.12 



Adjustment of working current checked 




against standard cell. 

11. le 

0.699 

7.05 


11.20 

0.715 

7.33 


11.22 

0;687 

6.84 


11.26 

0.697 

6.99 


11.30 

0.695 

6.98 


11.37 

0.678 

6.69 


11.44 

0.692 

6.94 


11.49 

0.689 

6.88 

Adjustment of working current checked 




against standard cell. 

11.51 

0.679 

6.71 


11.54 

0.678 

6.69 

Final check on standard buffer pH 6.81 




immediately after removal of the tube 




from the patient. 


amount and quality of the food consumed, was possessed of 
unusually good digestive powers.^ 

When we began work on this case the fistula w^ so large that 
the electrode could easily be slipped into the intestine, in which 
position it could lie for several hours, apparently without the 
least discomfort to the patient, who, although somewhat appre¬ 
hensive at the beginning of the first experiment’ soon became 
satisfied that no pain would be inflicted, and would readily eat 
and drink with evident pleasure and frequently sleep, during 
the course of an experiment. 


i Quantitative determinations of the concentration of amylase, 
lipase, and protease carried out by the method of McClure, Wetmore, 
and l^ynolds (1) on samples of the fistula fluid collected at intervals 
during these experiments invariably gave results indicative of the fact 
that normal amounts of these enzymes were present in the secretion. 
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Experiment S. 


April 9, 19^. 


Time. 

Reading in 
volts. 

pH 

Remarks. 

a.m. \ 

9.15 

0.684 

6.80 

Check on electrode at patient’s bedside 

9.26 

0.685 

6.81 

mth standard buffer of pH 6.81. 

Active secretion containing much bile. 

9.27 

0.687 

6.84 


9.29 

0.681 

6.75 


9.31 

0.682 

6.76 

Flow less active. 

9.35 

0.699 

7.05 


9.39 

0.715 

7.33 

Adjustment of working current checked 

9.43 

0.722 

7.44 

against standard cell. 

Very little secretion. 

9.46 

0.732 

7.60 

Secretion almost stopped. 

9.48 

0.731 

7.59 

Fed 8 egg whites and 1 yolk, boiled 2 min., 

9.49 

0.722 

7.44 

+ a small amount of NaCl. 

9.56 

0.698 

7.03 

Finished feeding. 

9.57 

10.01 

0.690 

6.89 

Secretion almost stopped. Adjustment of 
working current checked against standard 
cell. 

10.04 

0.693 

6.95 

Practically no secretion. 

10.07 

0.694 

6.97 


10.11 

0.707 

7.17 


10.14 

0.718 

7.37 


10.18 

0.731' 

1 7.59 

Adjustment of working current checked 

10.20 

0.722 

7.44 

against standard cell. 

Secretion becoming active. 

10.25 

0.734 

7.63 

Albumin appears in fistula. 

10.30 

0.735 

7.65 


10.35 

0.715 

7.33 

Large flow of secretion. 

10,40 

0.694 

6.97 


10.42 

0.692 

6.94 


10.44 

0.683 

6.78 

Very copious flow. 

10.48 

0.631 

5.90 

Moderate flow, very light colored, almost 
no bile, big clot of albumin. 

10.50 

0.662 

6.42 

10.50i 

0.668 

6.52 

More bile coming through. 

10.53 

0.672 

6.59 

Flow almost stopped. 
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Time. 

Reading in 
volts. 

pH 

Remarks. 

a.m, 

10.55 

0.694 

6.97 

Very marked flow. 

10.69 

0.695 

6.98 


11.04 

0.672 

6.59 


11.06 

0.669 

6.64 

Almost no secretion. 

11.08 

0.667 

6.51 


11.13 

0.664 

6.45 

Patient asleep. 

11.18 

0.672 

6.59 

Secretion clear and free from clots. 

11.22 

0.678 

6.69 


11.23 

0.663 

6.43 

Patient awake. Adjustment of working 




current checked against standard cell. 

11.26 

0.662 

6.42 

Secretion limited in amount. 

11.30 

0.681 

6.75 

This reading obtained on standard buffer 



i 

pH 6.81 immediately after removal of 
electrode from patient’s intestine. Fast¬ 
ing period 16 his. 


Little comment is necessary in connection with the results 
)btained during the above series of observations. 

The following tabulation gives the average and extreme variar 
iions of pH found in each experiment and in the entire sefies; 
ind as will be noted the average pH for each experiment is ap- 
>roximately the same, a finding which would seem to indicate 
ihat the reaction is unaffected by the nature of the food eaten. 


pS 

Experiment 1. Minimum.6.59 

(Milk.) Maximum.7.33 

Average.,... 6.91 

Experiment 2. Minimum. 6,66 

(Cream.) Maximum. 7.91 

Average. 7.17 

Experiment 3. Minimum...5.90 

(Egg whites.) Maximum.7.65 

Average. 6.95 

Experiments Minimum.6.19 

(Starch.) Maximum. 8.23 

Average.7.07 

Extreme variations of Minimum.5.90 

entire set of experi- Maximum......8.23 

ments. Average (computed from 182 

7' CO 
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Experiment 4- 
April 17, 1924. 


Time. 

Heading in 
volts. 

pH 

Hemarka. 

a.m. 

0.736 

7.67 

Check on electrode at patient’s bee 




with standard buffer of pH 7.74. 

9,45 

0.676 

6.67 

Almost no secretion. 

9.49 

0,682 

6.76 

No bile present. 

9.50 

0.679 

6.71 

Adjustment of working current ohe 




against standard cell. 

9.53 

0.682 

6.76 


9.56 

0.685 

6.81 


9.57^ 

0.678 

6.69 


10.00 

0.675 

6.66 


10.01 

0.681 

6.76 

Adjustment of working current che 




against standard cell. 

10.03 

0.684 

6.79 

No bile, very little secretion. 

10.05 

0.696 

7.01 

Sudden flow of secretion with bile. 

10.11 

0.686 

6.83 

200 co. water given. 

10.14 


7.17 

Started eating 10 crackers (Arrowroot 

10.17 

.10.18 

0.720 


10 more crackers. Adjustment of woi 




current checked against standard oe 

lO.lSi 

0.705 

7.14 

Flow almost stopped. 

10.21 

10.23 

0.691 

6.92 

10 more crackers, flow starts again, no 

10,25 

0.671 

6.58 


10.27 

0,705 

7.14 

Moderate flow, some bile. 

10.29 

0.768 

8,23 


' 10.31 

0.742 

7.78 * 

Sudden outpouring of secretion, 4 : 




crackers. 

10.33 

0.722 

7.44 

Crackers appear in secretion. 

10,35 

10.37i 

0.729 

7.56 

Finished crackers, drank 200 cc. watei 

10.38i 

10.39 

0.763 

7.96 

Sudden flow of fluid. 

10.41 


7.14 

Patient asleep. 

10.46 

0.758 

8.05 

Almost no secretion. 

10.50 

0.739 

7.74 


l6.51i 

0.723 

7.45 

Marked flow' of secretion. 

10.54 
10.54^ 

0.698 

7.03 

C4 CC « CC 

10.68 

0.701 

7.08 

Almost no secretion. 

11.05 

0.648 

6.19 

Sudden large flow. 

11.09 

0.689 

6.88 

Patient just awakes, large amount of c 




ers in secretion. 


* Total weight of crachers 153 gm., which were calculated to co 
110 gm, of arrowroot-starch. 
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Time. 

Reading; in 
volts. 

pH 

Remarks. 

a.m. 

11.14 


7.10 


11.17 

0.726 

7.50 

Large flow. 

11.18 

0.712 

7.27 

Adjustment of working current checked 




, against standard cell. 

11.19 

0.691 

6.92 

Large flow continues. 

11.22 

0.715 

7.32 

Flow moderate. 

11.24 

0.671 

6.58 

Large flow starting. 

11.27 

■ 0.689 

6.88 

No flow.. 

11.30 . 

0,697 

6.99 

Started to eat apple pie. 

11.33 



Finished pie. 

11.33} 

0.676 

6.67 

No secretion. 

11.36 

0,681 

6.76 

Almost no secretion. 

11.38 

0.686 

6.83 


11.47} 

0.678 

6.69 

Very small amount of secretion. 

11.50 

0.738 

7.71 

This reading on standard buffer of pH 7.74. 


Patient had no food for 15 hours previous to the taking of these figures. 


Our average results are on the whole in accord with the views 
now held regarding the reaction of the duodenal contents in man, 
but in no case do our minimal values reach those recorded by 
some previous investigators. McClendon (2) gives pH 7.7 as 
the hydrogen ion concentration of “the adult duodenum. Long 
and Fenger (3) state that as a result of their observation on the 
duodenal secretions removed from normal men by means of a 
Rehfuss tube shortly after the subjects had been fed an ordinary 
meaj, they believe the reaction of the duodenum may be either 
acid or alkaline; results as low as pH 2.27 and as high as 7.81 
having been obtained. Myers and McClendon (4) in a series of 
experiments made on a single normal subject who was fed an 
ordinary diet reported values ranging from pH 3.2 to 7.82 in 
specirhens removed by tube 3 to 4 hours after meals. 

Okada and Arai (5) who determined the reaction in the duo¬ 
denal secretions of fourteen hospital patients who were suffering 
from a variety of pathological conditions obtained figures varying 
from pH 4 . 8 O to 7.97. 

The most recent publication on the subject is that of McClure, 
Montague, and Campbell (6) who have determined the reaction 
of the duodenal contents removed from normal men after the 
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ingestion of meals consisting of practically pure fat, carbohydrate, 
or protein, taken in the form of olive oil, arrowroot-starch, or 
edestin, or mixtures of these. As a result of their observations 
these investigators state that the duodenal contents were acid 
after the ingestion of protein and mixtures of food substances, 
and alkaline after the ingestion of fat and carbohydrate foods. 
The actual figures given vary from pH 3.172 to 8102. 

As far as we know, our experiments described above are the 
only ones on record in which the reaction of the duodenal content 
has been measured directly by the electrometric method, viz. 
without the use of a duodenal tube, and, as the highest-acidity 
recorded in this series is only pH 5.90, the hypothesis suggests 
itself that the presence of the tube in the pylorus may cause the 
sphincter to remain open longer than when no foreign body is 
present, thereby allowing larger portions of gastric contents to 
enter the duodenum than are usually passed under ordinary 
conditions, and thus producing greater fluctuations in the reac¬ 
tion of the duodenum than those noted in our case. 

While it is perhaps outside of the scope of this investigation we 
have noted with interest that the time of appearance of fragments 
of food in the liquid exuding from the fistulous opening bore the 
same relation to the type of food taken as has been described 
by Cannon (7); viz., the dlirbohydrate meal passed into the 
intestine at a rate which was distinctly more rapid (19 minutes) 
than that taken by-the cream, egg white, or milk which latter 
substance appeared at 31, 37, and 41 minutes, respectively. 
It diould be noted that the milk was given during the first experi¬ 
ment at a time when the patient was distinctly apprehensive, 
so that a psychic inhibition of the pyloric sphincter may be sus¬ 
pected in this case. 

SX73V!KARY. 

Electrometric determinations of the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the human duodenum made by insertion of an electrode through 
a fistulous opening gave a maximum value of pH 8.23 and a 
minimum of pH 5.90, while the average calculated, from 182 
readings was pH 7.02. No definite difference in reaction was 
noted in observations made after the ingestion of meals consist¬ 
ing largely of fat, carbohydrate, or protein. 
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SOME NITROGENOUS CONSTITUENTS OF THE JUICE OF 
THE ALFALFA PLANT. 

L THE AMIDE AND AMINO ACID NITROGEN.* 

By HUBERT BRADFORD VICKERY. 

{From the Laboratory of the ConnectictU Agrityuiiural Experiment Station^ 

New Haven,) 

(Received for publication, April 25, 1924.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the ejctensive study of the chemical composition of the 
alfalfa plant which has been carried on in this laboratory for 
the past 2 years, much attention has been given to the nature 
of the nitrogenous substances which occur dissolved in the plant 
juice (1, 2). Particular attention is devoted in this paper to the 
amide and amino acid nitrogen. In a subsequent paper the 
results of a study of the basic substances will be given. 

The fresh juice was treated with 53 per cent by weight of 
96 per cent alcohol and the protein and inorganic salts were filtered 
off.^ The filtrate was then concentrated in vamo and alcohol 
added until a further precipitate began to separate. The fluid 
thus prepared contains about 20 per cent of solids, gives no 
protein reaction, and is referred to as the “alfalfa filtrate.'^ 
This filtrate contains red-brown pigments which occur free and 
in combinltipns which are not themselves highly colored, but 
which readily yield an intense color on mild hydrolysis. Pigments, 
or c^ptees readily yielding them, are encountered in every 
fraction, and greatly increase the difficulties of isolation of single 
chemical individuals. 

*The expenses of this investigation were shared by the Connecticut 
Agri^tural Experiment Station and the Carnegie Institution of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Dr. Thomas B. Osbome for 
his interest in the work and also for much helpful advice and criticism. 

1 These precipitates have already been studied in some detail; see 
Osbome, Wakeman, and Leavenworth (1, 2), 
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The- essential features of the fractionation are presented in the 
following scheme. 

Scheme of Fractionation. 

Step 1. Precipitation of the “alfalfa filtrate^’ with normal lead acetate. 

Step 2, Precipitation of the filtrate from Step 1 with mercuric acetate, 
sodium carbonate, and alcohol (Neuberg and Kerb^s reagent (3)). 

Step 3, Precipitation, with phosphotungstic acid, of the solutior 
obtained by decomposing the precipitate of Step 2. 

Step Jt, Fractional crystallization of amides and amino acids from the 
filtrate from the phosphotungstic acid precipitate. 

Step 6, Separation of the solution obtained by decomposing the precipi¬ 
tate of Step 3 into purine, arginine, and lysine fractions, by precipitatiom 
with silver sulfate and silver sulfate together with baryta, respectively. 

Step 6, Precipitation, with mercuric chloride in acid solution, oi 
betaines from the filtrate obtained in Step 2. 

The above scheme has been designed to furnish as much informa¬ 
tion as possible regarding the groups of nitrogenous constituentfi 
of the alfalfa filtrate. 

Schulze^ and his collaborators have been the most extensive 
workers in this field in the past, but they have devoted then 
efforts chiefly to demonstrating the presence of individual sub- 
stances in a group of plant species; we have tried to learn as 
as much as possible about each of the fractions obtained from! a 
single plant. 


GENEEAL DISCUSSION. 

1 liter of the alfalfa filtrate represents the juice from about 
6,650 gm. of the fresh plant. The analysis is given in Table 1. 

Normal lead acetate precipitated 10.7 per cent of the total 
nitrogen, 16.2 per cent of the amino nitrogen, and 14.2 per cent 
of the organic solids of the alfalfa filtrate. In regard to the 
nature of the constituents of this precipitate we are not yet 
prepared to make any definite statement, 

Neuberg's reagent precipitates amino acids and certain basic 
substances. The latter can be removed by means of phosphotung- 
Stic acid. Table II shows the forms of nitrogen in the precipitate 
obtained with Neuberg's reagent. 

2 See for example, Schulze, E., Z. physiol. Chem., 1898, xxiv, 18. 
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Table III shows the forms of nitrogen in the basic substances 
precipitated by Neuberg’s reagent. 

Table IV gives the forms of nitrogen in the filtrate from the 
bases. 


Total nitrogen 
Ammonia “ 
Amide* 

Amino 
Other ** 

Solids. 

Ash. 


TABLE I. 


Amount. 

Total nitrog 

gm. 

per cent 

10.06 


0.4066 

4.04 

0.8344 

8.29 

3.67 

36.5 

5.15 

51.24 

175.0 


28.2 



* Amide nitrogen was determined by boiling for 4 hours with 4 per cent 
HCl, adding excess magnesia, and distilling the ammonia into standard 
acid. The free ammonia, determined in another aliquot, was subtracted. 
This is essentially Sachsse’s method (Sachsse, K, J, prakt. Chem., 1873, 
vi, 118). 


TABLE II. 

Precipitated by Nevberg^s Reagent 



i 

Erom 1,000 cc. 
alfalfa Strata. 

Of each form 
of nitrogen in 
1,000 CO. alfalfa 
filtrate. 

Total nitrogen..... 

gm. 

5.81 

0.054 

0.731 

2.58 

44.45 

per cent 

57.8 

13.3 
87.6 

70.0 

25.4 

Ammonia ** ...... 

Amide **. .. 

Amino “ . 

Ash-free solids .. 



Solids are 13.01 per cent nitrogen. 


Some nitrogen was unaccounted for in the two fractions of 
bhe mercury precipitate obtained by means of phosphotungstic 
acid. A similar loss of nitrogen was encountered by Osborne, 
Wakeman, and Leavenworth when dealing with their phospho- 
bungstic acid precipitates from alfalfa juice.® 

® Osborne, Wakeman, and Leavenworth (1), p. 421. 
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Amides are regarded as important constituents of plant juices. 
The filtrate from the phosphotungstic acid precipitate contained 
0.561 gm. of amide nitrogen, representing 67 per cent of the possible 
maximum. From this solution 3.193 gm. of asparagine, containing 
0.298 gm. of amide nitrogen, were isolated by fractional crystalliza^- 
tion. Thus only somewhat over one-half of the amide mtrogen 
in it was accounted for as crystalline asparagine. Some amide 


TABLE nr. 


• 

From 1,000 cc. 
alfalfa Mtrate. 

Of each form 
of nitrogen in 
1,000 CO. alfalfa 
filtrate. 

Total nitrogen.-. *, . 

gm, 

1.961 

0.043 

0,095 

0.502 

12.34 

per cent 

19.4 

10.6 

11.4 

13.7 

7.06 

Anunonia ...... 

Amide • ..... 

Amino “ . 

Ash-free solids... 



Solids are 15,8 per cent nitrogen. 


TABLE IV. 



From 1,000 oc. 
alfalfa filtrate. 

Of each form 
of nitrogen in 
1,000 oc. alfalfa 
filtrate. 

Total nitrogen. 

gm, 

. 2.65 

0.008 

0.561 

1,66 

23.28 

per cent 

26.4 

1.9 

67.3 

45.4 

13.3 

Ammonia “ .. 

Amide “ ....... 

Amino “ 

Ash-free solids. 



Solids are 11.4 per cent nitrogen. 


other than asparagine is doubtless present, but we have as yet 
failed to isolate it. 

Only 35.7 per cent of the amide nitrogen in 1 liter of alfalfa 
filtrate was actually accounted for as amide nitrogen of a definite 
amide; namely, asparagine/ This is 2.96 per cent of the total 
mtrogen of the alfalfa filtrate. Asparagine, therefore, accounts 
for 5,82 per of the nitrogen and 1,82 per cent of the organic 
solids the alfalfa filtrate. 
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Schulze (4) likewise failed to obtain as asparagine any large proportion 
of the amide nitrogen of the juice of mature fresh plants. 

Butkewitsch (5) obtained from Ffcta faba little more than 30 per cent 
of the asparagine as calculated from the amide nitrogen, but larger pro¬ 
portions from plants in which the asparagine content had been greatly 
increased by water culture in the dark. 

Glutamine has been found in many plants, especially in seedlings (6), 
by Schulze. No other amides than asparagine and glutamine have yet been 
isolated from plants (7), but Schulze (8)> has pointed out the probability 
that such must occur. We have found no indication of the presence of 
glutamine in alfalfa. 

The amino nitrogen of the alfalfa filtrate which belongs to 
free oi-amino acids, or to simple peptides, is largely concentrated 
in the same fraction as the asparagine. Deducting the amino 
nitrogen of the 3.193 gm. of asparagine from the 1.66 gm. of amino 
nitrogen in this solution, leaves 1.362 gm. of amino nitrogen, 
which is only 13.6 per cent of the total nitrogen of the alfalfa 
filtrate; a relatively small proportion. 

Tyrosine in a yield of 0.224 gm., containing 0.0176 gm. of nitro¬ 
gen, was isolated in pure form from 1 liter of alfalfa filtrate. 
This represents less than 0.2 per cent of the total nitrogen. The 
complete investigation of the amino acid make-up of this fraction 
will have to await the application of the methods of protein analyBis 
to much larger quantities of material than we had at our disposal. 

The presence of peptides in this solution was demonstrated 
indirectly by the hydrolysis of a small fraction obtained as a 
copper salt. Before hydrolysis this fraction contained 69,5 
per cent of its nitrogen as amino nitrogen, while afterwards the 
ratio was 89 per cent. The mother liquor, from which as much 
material as possible had been removed by direct crystallization 
and by crystallization of copper salts, likewise contained peptides 
since, when allowance was made for free ammonia and amide 
nitrogen, the ratio of amino to total nitrogen was increased from. 
63.6 to 77.6 per cent by hydrolysis. 

EXPERIMENTAL PART. 

1 liter of alfalfa filtrate, containiug about 30 per cent of alcohol by- 
volume, was treated with approximately 120 gm. of normal lead acetate 
in 20 per cent aqueous solution. The reaction of the juice before precipi¬ 
tation was between pH 4 and 5 and was practically unchanged by the ad<il- 
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tion of the reagent. The precipitate was washed with water, decomposed 
with hydrogen sulfide, and the solution and washings were concentrated to 
1,000 cc. This contained 24.89 gm. of organic solids and 1.08 gm. of nitrogen, 
of which 0.038 gm. was free ammonia and 0.569 gm, amino nitrogen. The 
high proportion of amino to total nitrogen and the fact that over 16 per 
cent of the amino nitrogen of the juice appears in this precipitate are of 
interest. 

The filtrate from the normal lead acetate precipitate was treated with 
20 per cent sodium carbonate solution until the reaction was alkaline to 
litmus, but still acid to phenolphthalein. The precipitate contained only 
0.18 gm. of nitrogen ai^i was discarded. The filtrate was then made neutral 
to litmus with acetic acid, concentrated to about 2 liters, freed from a 
trace of lead with hydrogen sulfide, and, after removal of an aliquot for 
analysis, treated alternately with 20 per cent sodium carbonate and 20 per 
cent mercuric acetate until further additions of either reagent gave an 
orange precipitate. This required 180 gm. of mercuric acetate. An equal 
volume of 96 per cent alcohol was then added and the precipitate centri¬ 
fuged, washed with 50 per cent alcohol, and decomposed with hydrogen 
sulfide. The mercuric sulfide was removed and washed and the solution 
made to 1,000 cc. The filtrate from’the mercuric acetate precipitate was 
acidified with acetic acid, freed from mercury with hydrogen sulfide, and 
concentrated to. 2,000 cc. Analyses of these solutions showed that only 
small losses of nitrogen had occurred. 

To the chilled solution of the substances precipitated by Neuberg's 
reagent 5 per cent of sulfuric acid was added and 20 per cent phospho- 
tungstic acid solution until precipitation was complete. The precipitate 
was centrifuged off, washed with 5 per cent phosphotungstic acid wash solu¬ 
tion, and thoroughly treated with excess of cold saturated baryta solution. 
The barium phosphotungstate was then treated with warm baryta and finally 
digested twice more on a steam bath with baryta solution. Each extract 
was at once acidfied to pH 4 to 5 with sulfuric acid. All were united, 
filtered from barium sulfate, and concentrated to 1 liter. The examination 
of this solution will be reported later. 

As soon as the phophotungstic acid precipitate had been removed the 
filtrate was made slightly alkaline with baryta. Since this solution was 
strongly acid for not more than 2 hours hydrolysis of amides probably did 
not occur to any great extent. The barium sulfate and phosphotungstate 
were then filtered out, excess of baryta was quantitatively removed with 
sulfuric acid, and the solution made to 1 liter. This will subsequently be 
referred to as the amino acid solution. The analysis of these two fractions 
of the substances precipitated by Neuberg’s reagent has been given in the 
earlier part of this paper (pp. 649 and 650). 

The amino acid solution was concentrated under diminished pressure to 
about 40 cc. and allowed to stand in a cold place for 2 days during which 
time crystals separated. On recrystallizing from water asparagine mixed 
with tryosine was obtained. These were separated by elutriation and each 
obtained pure by repeated crystallization. On further concentration the 
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solution yielded a second crop of impure crystals from which more aspar¬ 
agine and tyrosine were obtained, as well as a crop of ill defined nodules 
and scales which was removed separately. This crop weighed only 0.27 
gm. and was not further investigated. The mother liquor was next treated 
with sufficient absolute alcohol to precipitate a heavy sirup. On standing 
several weeks crystals separated which were almost entirely asparagine. 
The yield of pure asparagine was equivalent to 3.193 gm. from 1 liter of 
alfalfa filtrate. Dried at 110 ° this lost 11.98 per cent of water and contained 
18.58 per cent of nitrogen. Theory for C 4 H 8 O 3 N 2 • H 2 O; H 2 O, 12.00 per cent, 

N, 18.66 per cent. 

A determination by Sachsse's method gave 10.54 per cent of amide 
nitrogen. Theory for C^HsOaNa is 10.61 per cent. 

The pure tyrosine obtained was equivalent to 0.224 gm. from l’liter of 
alfalfa juice. This contained 7.87 per cent of nitrogen. Theory, 7.74 per 
cent. 

The mother liquor, from which no more asparagine could be crystallized, 
was boiled with excess of copper hydroxide, filtered while hot, and concen¬ 
trated to 200* cc. A small precipitate separated on standing which was de¬ 
composed with hydrogen sulfide, but pure crystallized asparagine could 
not be obtained from it. After hydrolysis it was found to contain 0.024 
gm. of nitrogen, of which 0.0125 gm. was ammonia. It probably contained 
asparagine, but the evidence is not conclusive. 

On further concentration two successive crops of semicrystalline copper 
salts were obtained, the first of which on decomposition and fractional 
crystallization yielded nodules containing 9.4 per cent of nitrogen, of which 
86 per cent was amino nitrogen. This material was therefore not aspar¬ 
agine. The second crop on decomposition yielded a sirup which was con¬ 
verted, to a brown powder by means of absolute alcohol. This contained 
69.5 per cent of amino nitrogen. When boiled with 20 per cent hydro¬ 
chloric acid for 16 hours the proportion of amino nitrogen rose to 89 per 
cent. Tsrrosine was absent as shown by a negative Millon's test. The pow¬ 
der doubtless consisted of a mixture of amino acids and peptides. 

Copper was now removed from the mother liquor, and total and amino 
nitrogen determined before and after hydrolysis by boiling with 20 per 
cent hydrochloric acid for 16 hours. The ammonia set free by hydrolysis 
was also determined. The data are given in Table V. 

The amide nitrogen in the solution before hydrolysis was, therefore, 

O. 159 gm. Assuming that only amides of dibasic amino acids are present 
the above data indicate that over 14 per cent of the nitrogen in this solu¬ 
tion may be in the peptide form. 

On account of the notable amount of amide nitrogen in the unhydrolyzed 
solution a further attempt was made to obtain asparagine from it by 
following Schulze's method of precipitation with mercuric nitrate. The 
precipitate, at neutral reaction to litmus, produced by the alternate addi¬ 
tion of mercuric nitrate and sodium hydroxide, was decomposed with 
hydrogen sulfide and concentrated under diminished pressure with frequent 
additions of ammonia to preserve neutrality to litmus. No asparagine 
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was obtained, although analyses showed that the mercuric nitrate reagent 
precipitated 86 per cent of the amide nitrogen. 

In view of these failures to increase the yield of asparagine an attempt 
was next made to obtain aspartic acid after hydrolysis. The solution was 
concentrated in vacuo at low temperature in the presence of excess of cal¬ 
cium hydroxide until free ammonia was removed. The filtered solution was 
boiled for 16 hours with 20 per cent hydrochloric acid, concentrated in 
vacuQj and the ammonia, set free by the hydrolysis, removed by distillation 
with excess of calcium hydroxide at low temperature. The concentrated 
solution containing the calcium salts of the dibasic amino acids was fil¬ 
tered and precipitated by the addition of a large volume of alcohol accord¬ 
ing to Foreman's (9) method. The precipitate was dissolved in water and 
calcium removed quantitatively with oxalic acid. The solution was then 
boiled with excess of copper hydroxide, filtered, and concentrated to small 
volume. No copper aspartate was obtained. Copper was therefore re¬ 
moved with hydrogen sulfide and the solution concentrated to very small 
volume and saturated with hydrogen chloride gas. A crystalline substance 
readily separated in small amount. On recrystallization • from dilute 


TABLE V. 



Before 

hydrolysis. 

After 

hydrolysis. 

Total nitrogen. 

gm. 

1.134 

0.049 

gm. 

1.093 

0.208 

0.041 

0.723 

Free ammonia nitrogen. 

Humin nitrogen. 

Amino . 

0.655- 



hydrochloric acid the substance was obtained in long needles and apparently 
pure. As it melted with decomposition and sublimation at 287-290® it 
could not have been glutaminic acid hydrochloride (m.p. 197®). I»ess than 
0.1 gm. of this substance was obtained. Its nature will have to await 
further investigation. 


SUMMARY. 

The proteins and much inorganic matter dissolved in the juice 
expressed from the fresh ground alfalfa plant are precipitated 
by the addition of alcohol to a concentration of 63 per cent by 
weight. The filtrate is concentrated and preserved by the addi¬ 
tion of alcohol. This paper deals with the amide and amino acid 
nitrogen of this filtrate. 

A method of fractionation h^ been employed which is designed 
to permit the classification of the substances in the plant juice 
into groups of similar chemical nature as well as the isolation of 
individual substances. 
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Asparagine was isolated to the extent of 1.8 per cent of the 
Drganic solids and containing 5.8 per cent of the nitrogen of the 
alfalfa filtrate, but only about one-third of the amide nitrogen of 
this filtrate, as determined by Sachsse's method, is thus accounted 
[or. Other amides are probably present, but have not yet been 
identified. 

Free amino acids make up a relatively small proportion of the 
aitrogen of the alfalfa filtrate since only 13.6 per cent of the total 
citrogen of the alfalfa filtrate occurs as amino acid nitrogen 
in the fraction in which the simple a-amino acids are concentrated. 
Tyrosine was isolated in very small amount. * 

Indirect evidence is given of the presence of a small proportion 
of polypeptides in the juice of the alfaKa plant. 

A paper describing the isolation of certain basic substances 
from the alfalfa filtrate will shortly appear. 
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THE RELATION OF ACIDOSIS AND HYPERGLXJCEMIA TO 
THE EXCRETION OF ACIDS, BASES, AND SUGAR 
IN URANIUM NEPHRITIS. 
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{From the Laboratory of Biological Chemistry, School of Medicine, University 
of Texas, Oabeston.) 

(Received for publication, April 22, 1924.) 

The development of acidosis, hyperglucemia, and glucosuria as 
well as typical nephritis'after the injection of uranium salts has 
been demonstrated by numerous workers. MacNider (1) has 
shown that the acidosis associated with this condition may be 
relieved by the administration of sodium bicarbonate. Karsner, 
Reimann, and Brooks (2) believe that the glucosuria which occurs 
soon after the administration of uranium is due to an increased 
permeability of the kidney. A similar conclusion has been 
reached by Wallace and Fellini (3) who did not, however, follow 
the course of the nephritis sufficiently long to observe the hyper¬ 
glucemia which invariably develops during the later stages of the 
intoxication. MacNider (1) has pointed out that acetone bodies 
are formed in uranium nephritis. He regards this as an indicft- 
tion of a general intoxication, resembling somewhat that pro- 
’duced by cyanides. Nuzum and Rothschild (4) have shown 
recently an increased excretion of organic acids in rabbits with 
uranium nephritis. 

Marriott and Howlanci (6) found an increase in the inorganic 
phosphate of the blood in nephritis'in man, the increase being 
sufficient to accoxmt for the acidosis. On the other hand, Denis 
(6) obtained normal values for the inorganic phosphate concen¬ 
tration of the blood in xiranium nephritis in rabbits. She did 
not follow the course of the nephritis for any great length of time 
and it is possible that the samples were obtained before any 
marked phosphate retention had begun. We shall show that 
dogs excrete the normal or more than the normal amount of 
phosphate duriig the early stage of uranimn nephritis. 
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Acidosis in Uranium Nephritis 


Goto (7) observed that the injection of uranium nitrate into 
dogs causes a fall in the CO-rCombining power and the pH of the 
blood, and an increase in the urea. 

Cushny (8) says that acid, i.e. ionic hydrogen, is the most 
toxic of the known urinary constituents. The nitrogenous 
substances excreted in the urine are only mildly toxic. In the 
present work we have compared the changes in the blood with 
the amoimt of excretion of phosphates, organic acids, basic sub¬ 
stances, and sugar by the kidney in uranium nephritis in order to 
determine the changes in the urine which mi^t account for the 
development of the decrease in COi-combining power and pH, 
and the increase of the sugar in the blood. Some variations in 
the acidosis have led us to consider the possible loss of acid 
through the aUmentaiy tract, particularly from the stomach. 

SXFEBIliCeiNTAn. 

Dogs, mostly female, were fasted for at least 24 hours before 
the blood and urine were collected for control analyses. The 
fasting was continued throu^out the course of the experiment. 
The do^ were kept in large metabolism cages, and the urine was 
collected in bottles containing toluene. The cages were kept 
scrupulously clean and every precaution was taken to prevent 
contamination and putrefaction of the urine. Whenever possi¬ 
ble, the urine analyses were checked by analyzing, separately, 
urines obtained by catheterization. Arterial blood was drawn 
from the heart for the blood analyses. 

The acid of the urine was titrated, after the addition of an* 
excess of solid neutral potassium oxalate, with 0.1 N NaOH, using 
phenolphthalein as the indicator. The phosphates were deter¬ 
mined by titration with standard uranium acetate solution. 
The organic, acids .of the urine were determined by the 
method of Van Slyke and Palmer (9), the pH of the urine by 
Clark’s indicator method (10), and the urinary sugar by the 
method of Shaffer and Hartmann (11). The fl.TnTinnnia. of the 
urine was estimated by the aeration method of Folin (12). Ip 
Ihe case of the blood analyses, the COa-combining power was 
determined by the Van Slyke (13) method, pH by Cullen’s (14) 
method, and ntm-protein nitrogen and sugar by the methods of 
Folin anil Wu (15). 
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The excretion of albumin and the increase of the non-protein 
nitrogen of the blood have served as indications of the nephritic 
condition. The excretion of albumin began very soon after the 



(Dhart 1. Dog 1, female, -weighing 12.8 kilos, received an injection of 
76.8 mg. of uranium acetate. This chart sho-ws the variations which occurred 
as a result of this injection in (A) the CX)j-oombining power of the blood, 
(B) the pH of the blood, (C) the non-protein nitrogen of the blood, and 
d)) the blood sugar. 

urapium acetate injection, being present in specimens of urine 
collected 3 hours following the injection. Albumin disappeared 
from the urine when the marked oliguria developed later in the 
course of -the,nephritis. 
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Acidosis in Uranium Nephritis 


One of the most noticeable effects of uranium intoxication in 
dogs is the very prompt development of acidosis as shown by 
the fall in the COa-combining power and pH of the blood. The 
fall in the COa-combining power of the blood in 24 hours was 
more than 40 per cent in Dog 21, and in every case it was com¬ 
paratively great. In the case of Dog 18, the fall was only slightly 
more than 8 per cent. The change in pH was likewise very 
noticeable witW 24 hours after the injection except in Dog 19 
in which it remained unchanged. The fall in pH within the 
first 24 hours was, in one case (Dog 23), greater than 0.3. The 
development of acidosis and changes in the sugar concentrations 
of the blood were followed more closely in Dop 21 and 22. In 
both these animals there was a definite fall in the COa-combining 
power and pH of the blood within 3 hours after, the injection. 
The appearance of relatively large amounts of sugar in the urine 
was likewise observed in both animals soon after the injection. 
A pronoimced increase in the blood sugar was observed, however, 
in only one of the dogs (Dog 22). 

The change in the character of the urine after the administra¬ 
tion of uranium is most interesting. Except, in Dop 18 and 22 
there was observed an increased excretion of phosphates during 
the first few days of the intoxication. This increase was con¬ 
siderably more than 100 per cent for the first 24 hours of the 
nephritis in the case of Dog 23 which eliminated 0.519 gm. of 
PaOs on the control day and 1.213 gm. on the 1st day after the 
injection. Dog 22 passed through the stage of high phosphate 
excretion so rapidly that the analysis of the composite 24 hour 
mine specimen did not reveal the excessive excretion of phos¬ 
phate which was observed in the urine specimens collected 6 and 
9 hours after the uranium was administered. 

The titratable acidity and hydrogen ion concentration of the 
urine are markedly decreased at the time of high phosphate 
excretion, these changes being simultaneous with the fall in the 
COs-combining power and pH of the blood. Since the phosphate 
and pH of the urine axe increased while the titratable aciditjr is 
.decreased, there is obviously a greater loss of base from the body 
durii^ this period than in the normal period; that is, more of 
the phosphate is excreted as the basic phosphate. There was 

TIA of hvnp.rnrtpfl. f.hp r\f 
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acetate which might have caused a loss of base from the body 
by a compensatory excretion of alkali to balance the loss of CO 2 
from the blood. In order to show these variations in our experi¬ 
ments, we have calculated the percentage of acid phosphate 

Ce. 0.1 N acid 
Gc. 0.1 u phosphate 

in each specimen of urine (see protocols), assuming that all the 
acid was excreted as the acid phosphate. 

In the case of Dog 19, the fall in the percentage of acid phos¬ 
phate excreted was not observed imtil the 2nd day when it was 
relatively slight. There was no decrease in titratable acidity in 
this animal. Dog 18 did not show a decrease either in acid 
phosphate or in titratable acidity. However, this animal did 
not develop severe enough nephritis to result fatally. Except 
for this experiment and the one performed on Dog 23, aU other 
experiments were terminated by the death of the animals. In 
most cases, the loss of base was most rapid during the first hours 
following the injection. Both Dogs 21 and 22 excreted a urine 
alkaline to phenolphthalein 9 hours after the uranium had been 
administered. Of course, only negl^ble amounts of acid phos¬ 
phate were being excreted at this time. 

Still another way in which bases are lost from the dog’s body is 
by the excretion of salts of organic acids. Unfortunately, we 
did not, at first, recognize the r61e which organic acids play in 
depleting the body of base; therefore, we have complete data 
only in the case of four dogs. The increased excretion of or¬ 
ganic acids varied from 3.61 times the normal in Dog 25 to 6.28 
times in Dog 24. These results can leave no doubt in regard to 
effect produced by the formation of excessive amounts of organic 
acids. In Table I are presented the results obtained by calculat¬ 
ing the loss of base from the body by the various factors during 
the first 24 hours of uranium nephritis. A comparison of this 
loss is . made with the observed loss of base from the blood as 
indicated by the fall in COa-combining power. The blood has 
been regarded as a 0.05 norpaal solution of base in combination 
with carbonic acid, protein, and phosphate. These calculations 
show that the loss, of base from the body is, greater than can be 
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accounted for by the change in the C02-combining power of the 
blood. 

It appears that the acidosis occurring early in uranium nephritis 
is due to the excessive excretion of base, through the kidney, 
in combination as dibasic phosphate and as salts of organic acids. 
Ammonia does not account for any portion of the increase in 
base excretion. As a matter'of fact, the excretion of ammonia 
is always decreased after the injection of uranium acetate. On 

, TABLE 1. 


Loss of Base in First Bjf, Hours after the Injection of Uranium Acetate, 
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*Iiiterval represented in this case is from the 16th to the 39th hour 
follomng the injection. 

tThis represents the variation in base excretion as phosphate from con¬ 
trol (acid on control day was in excess of its NaH 2 P 04 equivalent). 


this account, our calculated values for the loss infixed base are 
slightly lower than is actually the case. We have included the 
data of certain of the earlier experiments in Table I because they 
show that a considerable amount of base may be lost in combina¬ 
tion with the phosphate alone. 

The decrease of urinary ammonia indicates its formation in 
the kidneys as suggested by Nash and Benedict (16) The 
acidosis as shown by the fall in COs-combining power and pH of 
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the blood does not increase the ammonia in the urine when the 
hidney had been damaged by uranium. It has been demonstrated 
by Russell (17) that the ammonia, content of the blood does not 
increase in* clinical nephritis. 

Within several days after the onset of severe uranium nephritis, 
the urine changes in character, becoming scanty in amount and 
containing very little phosphate, though for a time, the organic 
acids continue to appear in relatively high concentration. Al¬ 
though our dogs were fasting, there must have been considerable 
retention of phosphate at this time. As there was ho feces 
excreted in most of our dogs, it appears unlikely that phosphates 
may have been eliminated by way of the alimentary tract. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that the acidosis occurring in the later 
stages of uranium nephritis is due to the retention of acid phos¬ 
phates. In this connection, it is to be noted that in the dogs 
which recovered (Nos. 18 and 23), the excretion of phosphate 
remained relatively high throughout the course of the experiment. 

The character of the organic acid ehminated has not been 
fully investigated, but we believe that they were, for the most 
part, very weak acids. The pH of the \irine was usually com¬ 
paratively high although the titratable acidity greatly exceeded 
the amount which could be accounted for by the phosphates. 
We have employed the method of Van Slyke (18) for acetone 
bodies in an attempt to determine the presence of these substances 
in the urines of our nephritic animals, but only traces were found. 
It may be mentioned that Bad 2 yneki and Karczewski (19) have 
ahft wn recently that the excretion in 24 hours in man of oxyproteic 
acids Doay be equivalent to as much as 271 to 376 cc. of 0.1 n 
add. Toward the end of many of our experiments, the pH of 
the urine decreased to such an extent as to indicate the presence 
of relatively strong organic acids. 

A remar^ble condition of a partial or almost complete return 
to pormal of the COj-combining power and pH of the blood 
sometimes occurs. We have observed this in a number of ex¬ 
periments, but for the purpose of.economizing space, the results 
obtained only in the case of Dog 1 are represented in Chart 1. 
We have had opportunity to study this peculiarity in some detail 
upon Dog 26. This animal showed a typical onset of acidosis. 
The COj-ocambining capacity on the control day was 44.97 
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volumes per cent and the pH 7.42. Both declined typically and 
on the 5th day were 29.11 and 7.17, respectively. The next day, 
the C02 had increased to 36.23 volumes per cent and the pH to 
7.23. There was a further increase to 44.78 and 7.33 on the 
following day. Thereafter there was a decline especially in 
the pH values. The pH fell to 6.98 on the 9th day, shortly 
before the dog died. The temporary return to normal seems 
to have been brought about by the loss of acid by way of the 
stomach. The fluid in the urine bottle on the morning of the 
6th day of the experiment had a pH of 2.8. There was other 
evidence that the animal had been vomiting. Considerable 
vomitus was likewise eliminated on the 7th and 8th days of the 
experiment. It seems certain, therefore, that sufiicient acid 
was excreted through the stomach to relieve the acidosis. The 
facts that the non-protein nitrogen of the blood continued to 
rise and the elimination of phosphates was decreased to insig¬ 
nificant values during this period of apparent recovery, indicates 
that the kidney was becomii^ less efficient as an organ of excre¬ 
tion. Blood taken from the animal several hours before death 
was found to contain 532 mg. of non-protein nitrogen in 100 cc. 

The relation between the pH and the sugar of the blood does 
not seem to be a constant one. The blood sugar is always high 
and the pH low for a few days preceding death. On the last 
day of the experiment, in the case of Dog 25, we recorded a 
blood sugar value of 400 mg. in 100 cc., the highest concentration 
which we have observed. The pH of the blood at this time was 
6.98. The hyperglucemia occurring in the last stages of uranium 
nephritis seems to be more or less comparable with the low pH. 
However, the low pH caimot be regarded as the only factor 
affectir^ the blood sugar concentration, for the increased renal 
permeability characteristic of early uranium nephritis counter¬ 
acts any tendency toward hyperglucemia, and may at times even 
result in a diminution of the blood sugar concentration to sub¬ 
normal values. In a number of instances a slight hypoglucemia 
was observed 24 hours after the uranium injection. We have no 
data pointii^ to other factors which might influence the blood 
sugar concentration. It has been suggested that liver injury 
might be the cause of hyperglucemia. However, artifidallyin- 
dueed hver injury in previously fasted animals usually causes 
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h 3 rpoglucemia. A study of our data gives us the impression that 
acidosis is at least partially responsible for the hyperglucemia, 
but the results are too inconsistent to permit of any definite con¬ 
clusions in this regard. 


StrMMABT. 

1. In confirmation of much earlier work, acidosis as shown by 
the C02-combining power and pH of the blood, hyperglucemia, 
and glucosuria have been observed after the administration of 
uranium acetate to dogs. 

2. In the early stages of the intoxication the acidosis is as¬ 
sociated with an increased excretion by the kidneys of basic 
phosphates and the salts of organic acids. 

3. The severe acidosis of the later stages of uranium nephritis 
is associated with a marked decrease in phosphate excretion. 

4. The decrease in urinary ammonia in uranium nephritis lends 
support to the theory of Nash and Benedict that it is of renal 
origin. 

5. In a number of dogs, we have observed sufficient loss of acid 
from the stomach by vomiting to relieve partially the acidosis. 
This effect, however, was a temporary one. 

6. Increased renal permeability is probably responsible for the 
^ucosuria occurring early in uranium nephritis. 

7. Although some relationship between the degree of acidosis 
and the glucosuria and hyperglucemia is indicated, it does not 
appear that this relationship is a-quantitative one. 



, Protocol 1. 

Dog 17, male, weight 9.0 kilos. Injected 54 mg. of uranium acetate, Feb. 4, 10 a.in. 
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Protocol 11. 

X)og 18, female, weight 11.14 kilos. XDjected 66 mg. of uranium anetate, E*el>. 8, 10 a.m. 
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Protocol Ill* 

' Dog 19, male, weight 7.84 Mlos. Injected 66 mg. of uranium acetate, Feb. 19, 5 p.m. 
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Protocol y. 

Dog 21, female, weight 11.6 Mlos. Injected 92 mg. of iiranium acetate, Mar. 3,10 a.m. 
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Dog A female, 13.75 kflos. Injected 110 mg. of nraninm acetate, Mar. 6, 8.45 ft.m, 
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Dog 26, female, weight 6,4 kilos. Injected 38 mg. of uranium acetate, Mar. 25, 12 n. 
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Dog 26, fomale, weight 7.14 kilos. Injected 42.8 mg. of uranium acetate, Mar. 30, 12 n. 
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*The ammonia determinations were made on bladder urine and calculated for 24 hour excretion. 

Note: The animal appeared to be recovering and therefore the experiment was discontinued. Dog died on April 13, 
after having been placed on a meat diet. 
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SYNTHETIC LECITHINS. 

By P. a. LEVENE and IDA P. EOLF. 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 

* 

(Received for publication, May 19, 1924.) 

The work on lecithins in this laboratory has brought out the 
fact that the purest lecithins prepared to (fete have been not 
individual substances but mixtures of lecithins differing from one 
another by the character of the fatty acids entering into the 
structures of their molecules. The separation of the individual 
lecithins from the mixture will always remain a dfficult problem 
and there is very little hope that this will be accomplished in the 
n'ear future. The more promising way to obtain information 
as to the properties of individual lecithins seems to lie through 
synthesis. Eventually, this aim will be accomplished, but for 
the present, many difficulties lie in the way of its achievement. 
It was therefore concluded to begin the efforts towards synthesis 
by reconstructing lecithins from lysolecithinp. True lysolecithin 
itself is a mixture of two substances, one containing stearic, and 
the other palmitic acid.' However, the physical properties of 
these two cannot differ greatly. Much greater physical dif¬ 
ferences are to be expected in two lecithins, one containing the 
radical of oleic, and the other that of arachidonic acid. 

Four derivatives of lysolecithin have been prepared to date; 
ixamely, acetyl, benzoyl, oleyl, and elaidyl lysolecithins. The 
instructive point obtained from the behavior of these derivatives 
is that the physical properties, the brown a;ppearance, and the 
very soft consistency, which one is accustome(i to dissociate with 
. the natural lecithins, axe apparently due to the presence in their 
molecule of the highly unsaturated fatty acid. The physical 
properties of oleyl lysolecithin he, as regards consistency, be- 

* Levene, P. A, Rolf, I. P,, and Simms, H. S., J, Biol. Chem., 1924, Iviii, 
869. 
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tween those of dihydroleoithin and natural lecithin, and in point 
of color, resembles dihydrolecithin entirely. 

A particular point of interest is the bearing of the reconstructed 
lecithin on the hemolytic action of lysolecithins. Lysolecithin 
and lysocephalin were found to possess hemolytic properties.^ 
Yet it was difiicult to state with absolute certainty that the 
hemoljdiic property was due actually to the molecule of lysoleci¬ 
thin and not to a minute quantity of an impurity. In the course 
of the fractionation carried out in the present work, samples 
were obtained which contained varying proportions of lysoleci¬ 
thins and it was found that samples which had all the properties 
of reconstructed lecithin, but contained small traces of the lyso¬ 
lecithin, still possessed hemolytic properties. These properties 
disappeared only after all lysolecithin was removed. This 
observation is valuable as it offers a good method, on the one 
hanii, for testing the purity of the reconstructed lecithin and on 
the other, for corroborating the theory that the hemolytic action 
is due actually to lysolecithin. 

BXPSBlMEm'AIi. 

Preparaiion of I/ysoUciOdns. —^The mucture of “stearic” and 
“palmitic” lysolecithins used in the following ssmtheses was pre¬ 
pared and purified according to the methods described in two 
earlier papers on lysolecithins and lysocephalins.*’^ It analyzed 
as follows: 

0.0944 gm. substance: 0.1982 gm. COi, 0.0868 gm. HgO, and 0.0141 gxn. 
asb. 

0.1748 gm. substance: (Kjeldahl) 3.70 ce. 0.1 it acid. 

0.2622 “ “ : (fusion) 0.0586 gm. MgJPOT. 

It contained no amino nitrogen. 

■Found. (No. 16). C 67.26, H 10.28, N 2.96, P 6.69, ash 14.93. 

Calculated. Lysolecithin. . -2. 

Containii^ stearic acid. C 57.65, H 10.43, N 2.59, P 5.73. 

" pahnitie '' 56.10, 10.29, '' 2,22, '' 6.14. 

* LeYeBe, P. A.* and Rolf, I. P.. J. Bioh Chem,. 1923. Iv. 743. 
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Preparation of Acetyl Ly$olecithins.~A mixture of ‘‘stearic’’ 
and patoitic” lecithins, in which the unsaturated acid grouping 
is substituted by acetic acid, may be prepared by heating the 
mixed lysolecithins in a solution of chloroform and pyridine with 
acetic anhydride, using sodium acetate as catalyst. 

1 gm. of lysolecithin, suspended in a mixture pf 5 cc. of well 
dried chloroform and 5 cc. of pyridine (dried by three distillations 
over barium oxide), was allowed to stand for 2 days at room 
temperature with 1 cc. of acetic anhydride.® The mixture was 
diluted with methylethyl ketone, filtered from the slight pre¬ 
cipitate, and the volatile constituents were removed by repeatedly 
concentrating to dryness under diminished pressure. The res¬ 
idue was dissolved in methylethyl ketone, and on standing, a 
material separated which in general appearance resembled leci¬ 
thin, On drying, it formed a white wax-like mass (0.8 gm.), 
easily soluble in alcohol, warih methylethyl ketone, and warm 
acetone. 

Like all the lecithin derivatives prepared thus far, it forms a 
well defined white cadmium chloride salt. The latter is insoluble 
in alcohol, acetone, and toluene, but very soluble in water and 
chloroform. Suspended in ether, it forms an emulsion, but on 
the addition of a few drops of water, the salt passes into the 
aqueous layer. .Its subsequent behavior indicates,^ however, 
that its solution in water is accompanied by a greater or lesser 
degree of decomposition. The cadmium salt may be purified 
by repeated solution in warm 76 per cent alcohol, from which it 
separates in white amorphous flakes on cooling. 

The free lecithin may be recovered by the usual method of 
treating a chloroform solution of the cadmium salt with methyl 
alcoholic ammonia. 

Material purified in this manner analyzed as follows: 

0.1072 gm. substance: 0,2238 gm. COa, 0.0958 gm. H 2 O, and 0.0160 gm. 
asb. 

0.0974 gm. substance; (Kjeldahl) 1.80 cc. 0.1 n acid. 

0,1949 “ « : (fusion) 0.0396 gm. Mg 2 P 207 . 


* The acetic anhydride used was purified by the method of Walton and 
Withrow (Walton, J. H., and Withrow, L. L., J. Am. Chem^ -Soc., 1923, 
xlv, 2690). 
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0.200 gm. of substance was hydrolyzed with Ba(OH )2 for 
acetyl determination. 4.7 cc. of 0.1 N KaOH were required to 
neutralize the distillate. 

Found. ‘No. ,55. 

C 56.93, H 10.00, N 2.58, P 5.66, CH.CO 10.15. 

Calculated. “Acetic stearic” lecithin. 

C 57.70, H 10.01, N 2.41, P 6.32, OH,CO 7.4. 

Calculated. “Acetic palmitic” lecithin. 

C 56.10, H 9.80, N 2.55, P 6.60, CH,CO , 7.8. 

Although one sample of material on analysis showed an amount 
of acetic acid equivalent to 0.95 mol, four others were consis¬ 
tently high, averaging 1.3 mols. 

Benzoyl- Lysoledthii^.—A lecithin in which benzoic acid was 
substituted for the unsaturated acid was prepared by melting 
the mixed lysolecithins and benzoic anhydride in the presence of 
sodium acetate, for 1§ hours at 80°. The mixture was then 
cooled, and 16 volumes of ether were added. The precipitate of 
sodium acetate and unchanged lysolecithin, which separated on 
standing, was removed by filtration, the ether evaporated,, and 
the residue dissolved in alcohol. From this solution the lecithin 
derivative was precipitated as the cadmium chloride salt. Using 
7 gm. of lysolecithin, 35 cc. of benzoic anhydride, and 10 gm. of 
sodium acetate, 8.75 gm. of the crude cadmium chloride salt were 
obtained. 

The cadmium salt of this benzoyl derivative is insoluble in 
absolute alcohol, but may be purified by repeated reprecipitation 
from its solution in dilute alcohol. Its solubility increases with 
the water content. It is insoluble in toluene, benzene, chloro¬ 
form, and ether. Unlike the analogous salt of ‘'natural” lecithins, 
it does not form a soluble complex with an ether-water mixture, 
but on the addition of water to an ethereal suspension, the salt 
passes into the aqueous' layer. 

The cadmium salt, decomposed in the usual manner with 
ammonia,, yields the free lecithin derivative. The latter is 
soluble in warm acetone, alcohol, and ether. From very cold 
acetone it separates as a colorless mass of buttery consistency. 
Thie dries to a white wax-like material, which clears gradually 
on heating, having no definite melting point, however. Two 
^ch substances analvzed as follows: 
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0.1044 gm. substance: 0.2344 gm. COj, 0.0910 gm. HjOj and 0.0128gm. 
ash. 

0.1146 gm. substance: 0.2522 gm. COs, 0.0940 gm. HsO, and 0.0138 gm. 
ash. 

0.1933 gm. substance: (Kjeldahl) 3.35 cc. 0.1 k. acid. 

0.1933 “ “ : “ 3.35 “ 0-1 “ “ 

0.2900 gm. substance: (fusion) 0.0520 gm. Mg 2 Ps 07 . 

0.2899 “ “ : “ 0.0513 “ “ 

0.1900 mg. substance after hydrolysis similar to that for acetyl 
determination required for neutralization of the distillate 2.8 cc. 
of 0.1 N NaOH. 

Found. No. 111. 

0 61.22, H 9.75, N 2.42, P 5.00. 

Found. No. 121. 

0 60.06, H 9.18, N 2.42, P 4.93, CsHsCO 15.4. 

Calculated. “Benzoic stearic” lecithin. 

0 61.42, H 9.37, N 2.17, P 4,82, CeHsCO 16.26. 

Calculated. “Benzoic palmitic” lecithin. 

C 60.09, H 9.14, N 2.27, P 5.03, CcEjCO 17.11. 

Oleyl LysoUcUMn. —^An unsaturated lecithin containing olei® 
acid was prepared in the same manner as was the benzoyl sub¬ 
stituted derivatives. Oleic anhydride was obtained‘according 
to the directions of Holde and Rietz^ and melted at 22°C. A 
mixture containing, 10 gm. of oleic anhydride together with 
6 gm. of lysoleoithin and 1 gm. of sodium acetate was main¬ 
tained at 90-100® for 1 hour. All ether-insoluble material was 
then removed and the lecithin precipitated as the cadmium 
chloride salt (10.2 gm. of crude product). The cadmium salt, 
after repeated reprecipitations from dilute alcohol, was decom¬ 
posed with NHs and the lecithin isolated in the usual man ner 
by emulsifying the residue with water and precipitating it with 
cold acetone. Lecithin obtained in this manner is perfectly 
soluble in warm dry acetone or methylethyl ketone. It dissolves 
with difficulty in dry ether. 

Analysis at this stage indicated that it was still contaminated 
by lysoleoithin and it was therefore repeatedly fractionated from 

* Holde. D.. and Eietz. K.. Ber. chem. (7«s.. 1924. Ivii. 99. 
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diy ether containing increasing quantities of acetone and finally 
by fractional precipitation from methylethyl ketone. The more 
soluble fraction was a perfectly white hygroscopic substance 
of the consistency of a soft wax, appearing almost crystalline. 
On heating, it cleared gradually between 60 and 100°, at no time 
really melting, and eventually decomposed with gas evolution 
at about 200°. , 

This substance analyzed as follows: 

No. 169. 0.1006 gm. substance: 0.2371 gm. COs, 0.0956 gm. HiO, and 
0.100 gm. ash. 

0.0980 gm. substance: (Kjeldabl) 1.30 cc. 0.1 n acid. 

0.1471“ “ ; (fusion) 0.0218 gm. Mg,PsO?. 

0.2027 “ “ : (Wijs) 0.6836 gm. iodine. 

Found. No. 169. 

C 64.77, H 10.63, N 1.86, P 4.12, Iodine No. 33. 

. Calculated. “Oleic palmitic” lecithin. 

C 64.81, H 10.81, N 1.80, P 3.99, Iodine No. 32.7. 

Calculated. “Oleic stearic” lecithin. 

C 65.65, H 11.01, N 1.73, P 3.85, Iodine No. 31.5. 

Hemolytic Activity qf Ohyl LysoheiOdn .—Through the kind¬ 
ness of Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, the hemolytic activity of this 
material toward horse cells and also that of the higher fraction 
(No. 167) (which had separated from methylethyi ketone at 
room temperature) were compared with that of the original 
lysoleeithin. 1 per cent solutions of all substances were us^ in 
the following. 


' Dilutions. 

Amount. 

Lysoleoithin, 

Oley] iysoleoithin. 



No. 167, 

No. 169. 

1:10 

cc. 

1.7 

C. H. 

C. H. 

C. H, 


1.0 

U 

{< 

Very slight H. 


0,5 

« 

SI. H. 

No H. 


0.2 

« 

NoH. 

c< tt 

’ 1:100 

1.0 

it 

« « 

tt tt 


0.5 

0.2 

SI. H. 

U tt 

tt tt 

1:1,000 

--; 

1.0 

No H. 

U t( 

tt te 


C, S. = complete, hemolysis; SL H. » slight hemolysis; and No H,= 
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By further fractionation from methylethyl ketone, a sample 
of oleyl lysolecithin was separated which showed no trace of 
hemolysis in 1:10 dilution. 

Elaidyl Lysolecithin .—Elaidic acid was prepared by the action 
of nitrous acid on oleic acid. Its anhydride was obtained by 
the same method as that used in the preparation of its isomer, 
oleic anhydride.^ 3 gm. of elaidic anhydride were condensed with 
1 gm. of lysolecithin by the technique described above; the ether- 
insoluble material was separated as usual, and the lecitW isolated 
through its cadmium chloride salt. The free lecithin separated 
in white amorphous flakes from solutions in alcohol and in ether, 
and was readily precipitated by dry acetone. On drying, if 
formed a white powder, which showed no tendency to form the 
typical waxy masses characteristic of the other lecithin derivar 
fives described. It melted sharply at 220®. Owing to the small 
amount of material available, it was not possible to purify this 
further. 

This nmterial analyzed as follows; 

No. 166. 0.0991 gm. substance: 0.2284 gm. COi, 0.0946 gm. HjO, and 
0.0139 gm. ash. 

0.1930gm. substance: (Kjeldahl) 2.46 cc. 0.1 n acid. 

0.2895 “ “ : (fusion) 0.0382 gm. Mg,P, 07 . 

0.2007 “ “ : (Wijs) 0.065 gm. iodine. 

Found. No. 166. 

(Ash-free.) C 66.45, H 11.28, N 1.77, P 3.67, Iodine No. 32. 

Calculated. “Elaiiflc palmitio” le’dtlun. 

C 64.81, H 10.81, N 1.80, P 3.99, Iodine No. 32.7. 

Calculated. “Elaidic stearic” lecithin. 

C 65.66, H 11.01, N 1.73, P 3.86, Iodine No, 31.6. 




ON WALDEN INVERSION. 

m. OXIDATION OF OPTICALLY ACTIVE THIOSUCCINIC 
ACID AND THIOSUCCINAMIDE TO THE COBEE- 
SPOHDING SULPO ACIDS. 

Bt P. A. LEVENE and L. A. MIKESKA. 

(Prom the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 

(Received for publication, May 22, 1924.) 

The considerations which led to the present investigation were 
discussed in the first paper of the series. In that paper, the 
result of the oxidation of optically active secondary mercaptans 
into the sulfonic acids was reported. This oxidation brought 
about a change of direction of the optical rotation. The second 
paper dealt with oxidation of the 2-thiopropionic (thiolactic) 
acid into the corresponding sulfonic acid. On that occasion, 
the oxidation remained without influence on the direction of 
rotation. In the present paper, the results of oxidation of tbio' 
succinic into sulfosuccinic acid and of thiosuccinamide into 
sulfosuccinamide are reported. Succinic add differs from pro- 
pionic acid by the presence of a second negative group in the 
molecule. On the other hand, suceinamide differs from succinic 
acid in the polarity’of one of the terminal carbon atoms, as is 
obvious from the following repr^ehtation. 


COOH 

COOK 

CONH, 

I 

' I 

I 

CH, —^ 

1 

ca — ^ 

I 

CH, 

1 

OBb 

I 

COOH 

1 

CH, 

t 

ca 

COOH 


In both of these substances, the oxidation of the thio add 
into the sulfonic add remained wiihoat effect on the optical 
rotation. The series <rf reactioiis was as follows: 
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C60H(C0NHJ 

1 

COOH(OONHa) 

COOH(CONH*) 

1 

COOHfCONH, 

1 

I 

CHBr 

1 

1 

OHSCSOCiH* 

I 

CH-SH ' 

1 

CH-SO»OH 

1 

1 

GH, 

1 

CHj 

1 

CH* 

I 

CH, 

1 

1 

COOH 

1 

COOH 

COOH 

COOH 

Levo. 

Dextro. 

Dextro. 

Dextro. 


There is one point of divergence in the behavior of bromo- 
propionic and bromosuccinic acids which is worthy of note. 
The bromolactic acid showed only a slight tendency towards 
racemization, so that the preparation of the optically active 
thiopropionic and sulfopropionic acids proceeded without diffi¬ 
culty. In the case of the succinic acid, when the directions of 
Biilmann were followed, the xanthosuccinic and' thiosuccinic 
acids were racemized to such an extent that the sulfo acid pre¬ 
pared from them was totally inactive. In' order to obtain the 
optically active substances, two precautions had to be taken; 
one during the substitution of the bromo acid by potassium 
xanthate and the other during the oxidation of the thio acid with 
bromine. It was found necessary to maintain the first reaction 
at low temperature, practically at O^C., and the second reaction 
had to be carried out at nearly the neutral pomt. For this 
purpose, the solution was buffered with an excess of solid barium 
carbonate. 

The composition of the barium salt of the sulfosuccinio acid 
always showed slight disagreement with the theory and, there¬ 
fore, the sodium and the acid potaraium salts of the sulfonic 
acid were prepared. The latter gave more satisfactory ana¬ 
lytical results, 

d-Xavilwmxinic Add. 

The xanthate was prepared according to the directions of 
Einar Biilmann' for the corresponding racemic form. 60 gm. 
of Z-bromosuccinic add ([«]“ *= —73.62“) were dissolved in 
300 cc. of water and cooled to — 5“C. The acid was neutralized 
.with 32.18; gm. of sodium carbonate, whereupon 63.25 gm. of 
^tassium xanthate were added. The mixture was allowed to 

E., Atm. Ohm., 1906, ceclx, 
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stand at O^C. for 8 days. A few drops of HCl were then added 
and the solution was filtered. The cooled filtrate was then 
treated with 122 cc. of cold concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
On further cooling, the xanthate crystallized out. It was puri¬ 
fied by recrystallizing from water. Yield 69 gm. It had an 
optical rotation of 




+ 2.16° X 100 
1 X 3.46 


+ 62.43“ 


0.2018 gm. substance: 0.14110 gm. BaS 04 . 

CaHioOiSi. Calculated. S 26.92. 

Found, “28.01. 


d-Thiosuccinic Add. 

37 of d-xanthosuccinic acid ([«]" = 4-48.00®) were d^ 
solved in 400 cc, of absolute alcohol, cooled to — 5®C., and then 
treated with 115 cc. of concentrated aqueous ammonia. The 
mixture was allowed to stand at 0®C. for 7 days. Most of the 
solvent was then removed under reduced pressure. The resi¬ 
due was rendered alkaline with ammonia, and the xanthoamide 
was removed by extraction with ether. The greater part of the 
excess of ammonia was removed from the residue by concen¬ 
tration under' reduced pressure. The residue was then treated 
•with 36 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and extracted with 
ether. The ether extract was dried over sodi\im sulfate. On 
concentration and cooling, the thio acid crystallized out. It 
melted at 138®C. and showed a rotation of 


[«E 


+ 2,37^X100 
1X4.496 


+ ^.7r 


In another experiment, a substance was obtained with an 
optical rotation of ^ +68-43®4i The substance analyzed 
as follows: 


0.2004 gm. substance: 0,3256 gm. BaSO^. 

^a^ulated. S 21.33. 
FoumL . 22.32. 
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Barium Sulfosuccinate. 


3 gm. of d-thiosuccinic acid ([af® = +68.43®) were dissolved 
in 30 cc. of H 2 O. To this were added 11.72 gm. of barium car¬ 
bonate (6 equivalents), and the solution was thoroughly cooled. 
Bromine was then added until it was no longer consumed. The 
slight excess of bromine was then removed by adding a small 
amount of thiosuccinic acid. A slight excess of barium hy¬ 
droxide was then added whereupon the barium salt precipitated 
at once. The precipitate was washed with a little hot water. 
It was divided into 2 parts and treated as follows: 

The first part was treated three times with hot water and filtered. 
The precipitate was dried and rotation determined in 10 per cent 
hydrochloric acid. 


W" 


+ 0.52'» X 100 
1 X 6.896 


+ 7.54* 


As the salt contains 51.11 per cent of barium, the above weight 
corresponds to 0.3405 gm. of free acid. Therefore 


[«]” = 


+ 0.52° X 100 
1 X 3.405 


+15.27° 


for free acid. 

The substance analyzed as follows: 


0.0916 gm. substance: 0.7800 gm. BaS 04 (for Ba). 

0.1832 “ “ : 0.1012 “ “ ( « S). 

CtHtOi 4 S.Bas. Calculated. Ba 51.11, S 8.00. 

Found. « 50.11, “8.32. 

The second part of the salt (1.5 gm.) was suspended in 10 cc. 
of water and 4 cc. of 10 per cent acetic acid. The solution was 
thorou^y shaken and filtered. The residue was washed with 
hot water, dried, and the rotation determined in 10 per cent HCl. 




+ 0.34° X 100 
1 X 2.726 


+12.47° 


The substance analyzed as follows: 

0.0909 gm. substance: 0.0887 gm. BaSO« (for Ba). 

0.1837 “ “ ,: 0.1028 “ “ ( “ S). 

OiiH(Oi4SiBai. Calculated. Ba 51.11, S 8.00. 

ITnnn.l « Krt «>7 (U 
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Sodium Sulfosucdnate. 

5 gax. of d-thiosuccinie acid ([«]“ = +45.93“) were dissolved 
in 60 cc. of water, cooled to -5“C., and neutralized with 15.84 gm. 
of sodium carbonate (9 equivalents). Bromine was then added 
until it was no longer consumed. The total amount of bromine 
utilized was 16 gm. (16.96 gm. = 6 equivalents). The last 
trace of bromine was removed by adding a small amount of 
thiosuccinic acid to the solution. The solution was then treated 
with absolute alcohol. An oil precipitated, which cr 3 retallized 
on stirring. This was redissolved in a Uttle water and repre¬ 
cipitated with absolute alcohol. It was then free from sodixim 
bromide. Dried over H 2 SO 4 in vacuum. It had a rotation in 
10 per cent HCl of 


W" 


+ 0.80° X 100 
1 X 5.04 


+15.87* 


Calculated on the basis of the free acid 



+ 0.80° X 100 
1 X 3.426 


+ 23.35* 


The substance analyzed as follows: 

0.1000 gm. substance: 0.0734 gm. N'a 2 S 04 . 

0.2000 “ “ : 0.1640 “ BaS04. 

C 4 H» 07 Na,S-liHs 0 . Calculated. Na 23.71, S 11.00. 

Found. " 23.77, “ 11.26. 


Pot&ssium SuJfosiccdncUe. 

16 gm. of thiosuccinic acid ([aJo == +45.93“) were dissolved 
in 150 cc. of water, cooled to — 5“C., and neutralized with 62.1 
gm. of potassium carbonate (9 equivalents). Then bromine 
was added with cooling until it was no longer consumed. The 
total amount utilized was 50 gm. (6 equivalents). The solution 
was then evaporated to dryness under reduced pressure, after 
the excess of bromine had been removed as in the previous ex¬ 
periments. The residue was taken up in, cold glacial acetic acid, 
thoroughly shaken, and then filtered. This was twice repeated. 
Potassium bromide remained imdissolved. The filtrate was 
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concentrated under reduced pressure. On concentration, a 
white crystalline substance separated. This was recrystallized 
twice from water. It showed a rotation in 10 per cent HCl of 




+ o.y6° X100 

1X 6.096 


^ +13.34* 


Calculated on the basis of free acid 


w 


20 

S 


+ 0.76° X 100 
1X 3.862 


+ 19.67° 


The substance analyzed as follows: 

0.1000 gm. substance: 0.0692 gm. K 2 S 04 (for K). 

0.2000 “ “ ; 0.1660 “ BaSOi (“S). 

CiHiOiKjS-HjO. Calculated. K 26.78, S 10.96. 

Found. “ 26.68, “ 11.40. 


d-Xantiiosuccinmonoamide. 


The J-bromosuccinmonoamide was prepared according to 
Walden’s directions.* The bromo compotmd showed a rotation 
of [a]” = —65®. 20 gm. of this substance were dissolved in. 
100 cc. of water, cooled to — 5°C., and neutralized with 6.41 gm. 
of sodium carbonate. 16.32 gm. of potassium xanthate were then 
added. The mixture was then allowed to stand for 6 days at 0®C. 
A few drops of hydrochloric acid were then added, filtered, and the 
filtrate was treated with 20 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
An oil separated, which crystallized on cooling. It was recrys¬ 
tallized from water and dried. In this state of purity, it melted 
at 138®C. and showed an optical rotation of 


H” 


-I- 8.23° X 100 
1X 4.42 


+ 73.07° 


The substance analyzed as follows: 


0.2000 gm. substance; (Ejeldahl) 8.16 cc. 0.1 li HOI. 

C 7 HUO 4 NS 1 . Calctilated. K 6.9. 

Found. " 6.70. 


.IWaldes, F., Ser. chan. 1896, xxwii, 2770. 
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d-TMosiiccinmonoamide. 


10 gm. of the above xantho derivative were dissolved in 100 cc. 
of absolute alcohol, cooled to — 5®C., and treated with 28 cc. 
of concentrated aqueous ammonia. The mixture was allowed 
to stand at 0°C. for 4 days. Most of the solvent was then re¬ 
moved under reduced pressure. The residue was rendered 
alkaline with ammonia and the thioxanthogenamide was re¬ 
moved by extraction with ether. The residue was treated with 
20 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. On stirring and cool¬ 
ing, the thioamide crsrstaUized out. It was recrystallized from 
water. It melted at 133°C. and had an optical rotation in water 
of 



+ 2.11° X 100 
1X 3.628 


+ 59.80“ 


The substance analyzed as follows: 

0.1992 gm. substance: (Kjeldahl) 12.40 cc. 0.1 n HCl. 

OJStOjNS. Calculated. N 9.4. 

Found. “ 8.71. 


d-Barium Sulfosuccinmonoamide. 

2 gm. of d-thiosuccinamide were dissolved in 30 cc. of water. 
A little barium hydroxide was added which was followed by an 
addition of a little bromine. The solution was kept alkaline 
towards Congo red by following each addition of bromine with 
an addition of barium hydroxide solution. Bromine was added 
until it was no longer consumed. The slight escess of bromine 
was removed by the addition of a little thioamide. The solution 
was rendered neutral towards litmus and the barium salt was 
precipitated with alcohol. For purification, it was redissolved 
in a little water and reprecipitated with alcohol. 

In 10 per cent HG, the substance rotated as follows: 




+ 0.31° X 100 
1X6.30 


+ 6 . 86 ' 


Calculated on the basis of the free acid 
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The substance analyzed as follows: 

0.2000 gm. substance: (Kjeldabl) 6.90 co. 0.1 n HGl. 

C<H,OJSrSBa. Calculated. N 4.27, 
Found. “ 4.13. 



ON NUCLEOSIDASES. 

I. GEITERAL PROPERTIES. 

Bt P, a. LEVENE, M. YAMAGAWA, and IOIIE WEBER. 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research,) 
(Received for publication, May 21, 1924.) 

Nucleosidase one of the enzymes which is concerned with the 
metabolism of nucleic acid in the organism. Its function is to 
break up nucleosides of the type 

NH»—C=N 
H H H H II 

CHjOH—C—C—C—C-N—0 CH 


OH OH 

1 

-0-’ 

N—C—N 

1 


into its component parts. The enzyme was discovered by Levene 
and Medigreceanu^ in 1911. At that time, a detailed study of the 
properties of the enzyme was not attempted nor was it then 
attempted to isolate the enzyme in a.purified condition. 

As the work on the structure of nucleic acid progressed, the 
conviction was reached that certain details of the structure are 
not accessible to purely chemical analysis and that they may be 
elucidated through the action of enzymes. Chemical hydrolytic 
agents are much less discriminating than enzymes. This thought 
led to the attempt to obtain more detailed knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions of optimal action of the entire group of enzymes concerned 
in the organism with the breaking down of the molecule of the 
nucleic acida. 

In the course of the work, some intrusions were made into the 
dynamics of the enzyme action. These.intrusions, however, were 

. 1 Levene, P. A., and idedigre.oeanu, F., J. Biol. Chem., iflll, ix, 65. 
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incidental and were made largely with a view of working out a 
method of standardizing the purity of the material. 

The first study of a new enzyme naturally must have the charac¬ 
ter of a general survey of all conditions affecting its activity, 
leaving the fundamental analysis of each factor to special investi¬ 
gations. Efforts were first directed towards the analysis of the 
action of hydrogen ion concentration and of the temperature on 
the rate of action of the enzyme. After these were established, an 
attempt was made to analyze the influence of the products of 
hydrolysis; namely, of ribose and of adenine (adenosin was used 
as the substrate in all experiments). With this information on 
hand, the analysis of llie influence of variations in the concen¬ 
tration of enzyme and of the variation in the concentration of the 
substrate on tbe course of reaction was undertaken. 

Fig. 2, expressing the influence of the hydrogen ion concentrar 
tion, resembles similar curves for other enzymes. The analysis 
of it win be deferred to another place. It will be mentioned here 
that it reaches a maximum at pH 7.5. 

The optimal temperature was found at 37®C. (Fig. 3). In this 
coimection, it may be mentioned that an irreversible inactivation 
of the enzyme takes place even at much lower temperatures. 

Each component of adenosin, namely ribose and adenine, exerts 
a retarding influence on the progress of the reaction. 

The influence of the concentration of the enzyme and of the 
substrate was analyzed in greater detail for the reason that the 
results of these experiments were to serve as guiding points to 
future work. 

The basic assumption made in planning this experiment was that 
after a certain concentration of the enzyme is reached such that 
the proportion of enzyme is very large in relation to that of the 
substrate, then a fmrther increase in the concentration of enzyme 
will remain without effect on the progress of the reaction. 

This expectation was realized. Parallel experiments were 
made on three different concentrations of substrate. After the 
concentration of the enzsrme reached 1.50 gm. of the crude enzyme 
per 100 cc. of the soluticm, afurther increase of the enzyme remained 
without effect. With the enzyme on hand, the limit was reao^d 
•very rapidly after a sixfold increase in its original ccmcentration. 

ia lie fact that the enzyme contained alaige 
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proportion of inhibiting substances. This was to be expected 
nnce the enzyme contained all that is contained in the organ 
plasma. 

A second assumption was made to the effect that in the presence 
of a large excess of enzyme, when its concentration may be 
regarded constant during the entire course of the reaction, the 
velocity of reaction should be independent of the concentration 
of the substrate. Indeed, Table I shows that this expectation 



Fio. 1. 

was realized. The velocity of reaction remained constant in con¬ 
centrations of the substrate from 0.050 to 0.500 and 1.5 gm. of 
enzyme per 100 cc, of solution. 

From this observation another condu^on naturally followed; 
namely, when the concentS^titm of the substrate did not exceed 
0.6 gm. per 100 cc. !and wi»^ the mzytoB was present in a suffi¬ 
cient excess, then the velodty df the section should follow the 
ynnjaa la'j^ in its monomoleooiaj fotm.' As seen from Table II and 
Fig. 1, this expectation was also realized. 
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At this phase of the work the question naturally presented itself 
as to the cause of the course of the reaction at those intervals 
when it deviates from the monomolecular law. In fact, the latter 
is of more frequent occurrence than a sustained monomolecular 
course. Two fimdamental assumptions had been considered 
in order to explain the phenomenon. The first and earliest was 
that the active molecule undergoing decomposition was the com¬ 
plex substrate-enzymeV and hence the course of the reaction was a 
function of the concentration of that complex. The other pos¬ 
tulated that the reaction was dependent upon the concentration 
of the free catalyst and that the drop in the velocity of the reaction 
was due to a drop in the concentration of the free catalyst owing to 
a complex formation between enzyme and the products of 
hydrolysis.'*"® 

It seemed to us that the two alternative assumptions might be 
tested in the following way. ^ * 

If the second assumption is correct, then it is justifiable to assmxie 
that the ratios of the K obtained at different intervals (when the 
curve follows the mass law for the early intervals) are proportional 
to the concentrations of the free enzyme. If that assumption is 
correct, then the dissociation constant of the complex enz 3 Tne- 
inhibitor, calculated from the data of each interval, should have a 
constant value. The relationship between free enzyme and the 
complex enzyme-inhibitor is expressed in the following way: 

, (free enzyme) (free inhibitor) . . 

. ' - . 1.... ass constciint 

(enzyme-inhibitor) 

Taking Ef = free enzyme; Et — total enzyme; Et Es ^ 
combined enzyme = combined inhibitor; I - total inhibitor; and 

* Henri, V., Z. physik, 1902, xxxix, 194. 

»Van Slyke, D. D,, and Cullen, G. E., BioL Chem,^ 1914, xix, 141. 

* Arrhenius, S., Immunochemistry, New York, 1907. (See also Euler, H., 
Chemie der Enzyme, Miinchen and Wiesbaden, 1920. 

s von Euler, H.; and Svanberg, 0., Fennentforsch.^ 1919-20, iii, 330. 

«Northrop, J. H., J. Gm. Physiol, 1919-20, ii, 471, 

’’ Northrop, J. H., /. Gen Physiol, 1921-22, iv, 245. 

« von Euler, H., and Svanberg, 0., Fermentforsch,, 1920-21, iv, 29. 

® Northrop, J. H., J, Gen, Physiol, 1921-22, iv, 487. 
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1 — {Et ~ Ef) == free inMbitor, then the following expression is 
obtained 


E,a-E, + E,) 

E,~Ef 

If the curve of the rate of hydrolysis with relation to the change 
of concentration of the substrate or with relation to time (original 
concentration being constant) is a function of the concentration of 
the complex enzyme-inhibitor, then equation (1) must be fulfilled. 
Taking the results of Table I and the concentrations of the free 
enzyme to be proportional to the values of Ki, then the value of 
Ef is given for each concentration by the value of the ratio of the 
initial K to the value of K for that period. The value for Ef 
during the interval when K remains constant is taken as 100. 
I is taken to be a multiple of ribose formed during the hydrolysis. 
Since it was found that inhibitory action of ribose was twice as 
powerful as that of the base, the value of ribose was miiltiplied by 
the factor 1.5. Thus I = ribose X 1.6; JS* = 100; and Ef is 
taken from Column 5 of Table I. In this manner all data are on 
hand for the evaluation of the dissociation constant of the complex 
enzyme-inhibitor. The value was found constant as shown in 
Table I. If any other value than the one given in Column 5 is 
attributed to Ef, then the value of K no longer remains constant. 

The second alternative view correlates the rate of hydrolysis 
with the concentration of the complex enzyme-substrate accord¬ 
ing to the expression 

(free substrate) (free enayme) . . 

---;-;-r-S- =. COUStSUt 

(sabstrate-enzyme) 

It is seen at a glance that if on this assumption, the values of 
Column 6 express the proportionality of the concentration of the 
complex substrate-enzyme, then the values of Column 6 will 
not be constant but progressively increasing. 

Finally, there is a possibility of the substrate acting as an inhi¬ 
bitor. In that case again, the rate of reaction should be propor¬ 
tional to the concentration of the free enzyme and then the follow¬ 
ing expression should hold: 

free enzyme X free substrate . . 

substrate-enzyme 
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Let Et — total enzyme, Ef — free enzyme. Hence, Et — Ef 
= combined enzyme = combined substrate. Let St = total 
substrate and 8f = free substrate = St — (Et — Ef). Hence, 

- constant (2) 

Et Ef 

If Et is taken as 100, E/as given in Column 5, St from Column 
1 , calling the first value 100, the second 200, etc., then by 
equation (2) the values of CQlumiii7 vdU be obtained. The values 
of Colunm 7 se^i less satisfactory than those of Column 6. 

Thus it seems from the results of Table I, which represents one 
of five practically identical results, that the more acceptable the¬ 
ory is that the rate of action of an enzyme is proportional to the 
concentration of the free enzyme. Hence, when conditions are 
diosen such that the concentration of the enzsune is lai^e with 
respect to the concentration of the substrate, then the rate of 
reaction with respect to time should follow the mass law in its 
monomolecular form. This, as already mentioned, was actually 
realized in the experiment recorded in Table II. 

In Table III an experiment is recorded in which the proportions 
of enzsune to substrate were such that during the initial intervals 
the reaction seemed to follow the mass law and later dropped. 
Assuming that in these experiments also the deviation from the 
normal course was due to the change in concentration of the free 
enzyme, it should be possible to determine the constant of disso¬ 
ciation of the complex enzyme-inhibitor. The value, however, is 
not the same as obtained from experiments recorded in Table 
L The discrepancy may be due to the fact that the concentrar 
tions of the inhibitor forming in the enzymes were different in 
the two sets of experiments, some of the inhibitors having their 
origin in other substances than the nucleoside. 

It was therefore realized that a more detailed study of the dy¬ 
namics of the action of the enzyme nucleosidase has to be deferred 
until a time when the enzyme will be obtained in a state of greater 
purity. Thus, both for the practical application and for the 
theory of the action of the enz 3 une, it was necessary to direct the 
^orts towards the purification of the enzyme. 
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TABUE I. 

Showing the Influence of Concentration of the Suhstrate on the Progress of 

Hydrolysis. 

The quantity of enzyme was constant, t ^ 2 hours. 

This table is only one record of several practically identical experiments. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Adenosin in 
original 
solution. 

Sugar in 
original 
solution. 

Sugar 

liberated. 

« 04343 JTQ 
(lOO 

ex 100 

Ki . 

Ki 

mg. ptr 
too cc. 

mg. per 
iOO cc. 

mg. per 
, 100 cc. 





60 

27 

6 

7.2 

100 




64 

10 

7.2 

100 



260 

135 

‘ 25 

7.3 

100 




270 

48 

7.0 

100 




640 

74 

6.4 

75 

268 

6,926 


810 

102 

4.9 

68 

267 

6,307 


1,080 

128 

4.6 

63.8 

274 

6,985 


2,160 

180 

3.1 

43.0 

253 

5,992 


T 


TABLE n. 


Experiment 4* . 

This table represents one of several similar experiments. Liquid extract 
was used. The concentration of adenosin was 0.5 per cent. 


Time (0. 

Sugar liberated 

-(A) 

1 ___ 

0.4343 a: 

min. 

mg. 1 

percent 

■Ml 


60 


13.6 



120 

HlH 

28 

■EH 


180 

0.80 

42 



240 

0.96. 

60 . 

0.303 1 


300 

l.W 

69 

0.399 1 


360 

1.24 

«6 ' 

0.455 



a - 1.91. 
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TABLE in. 

Experiments 1 and S. 


Concentration of adenosin = 0.5 per cent. 

Powdered kidney enzyme was used in this experiment. 


Time,(«). 

Sugar 

liberated (a). 


0.4348 KiX (10*) 

Kt 

' Ki 

min. 

mg. 





30 

0.22 

0.015 

5.0 

100 


60 

0.42 

0.030 

4.9 

100 


120 

0.52 

0.037 

3.1 

62 

65 

150 

0.61 

0.044 

2.9 

58 

68 

180 

0.64 

0.046 

2.6 

52 

52 

210 

0.71 

0.051 

2.4 

48 

50 


a = 6.373. 


EXPBEIMBNTAIj. 

Preparation of Enzyme. —In the earlier part of the work the 
enzyme was prepared in solid form. It was readily soluble in the 
buffer solution. This form of enzyme seemed advantageous since 
it permitted the preparation of sufficient material for a large 
number of experiments. The details of the preparation of the 
enz 3 une were as follows: 

Preparation of Solid Nucleosidase from Spleen. —The minced 
organs were extracted with 10 per cent NaCl solution, and the juice 
was expressed with hydraulic pressure. The Juice was concentrated 
in vacuum to a thick syrup, when it was transferred to a vacuum 
desiccator and maintained under diminished pressure until the 
material was dry. It was scraped from the sides of the desic¬ 
cator and ground in a mortar to a fine powder. This method of 
drying facilitated the recovery of the dried material, which was 
brittle and adhered tenaciously to the walls of the desiccator. 

Preparation of Solid Nucleosidase from Kidney.—rThe nucleosi¬ 
dase used in Experiments 1 and 2 was prepared as follows: The 
ininced organs were extracted with Sfirenson's phosphate buffer 
solution (pH 7.0) for an hour at room temperature. The Juice was 
expressed with hydraulic pressure and concentrated in vacuum to 
a volume of 200 cc. This Juice was poured slowly into 10 liters of 
dry acetone with constant stirring. After the precipitate had 
settled and the acetone syphoned off, another 10 liters of dry ace- 
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tone were added and stirred thoroughly. After the precipitate 
had settled, the acetone was again syphoned off and the precipitate 
filtered on a Biichner funnel and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 
The activity and other properties of this material did not differ 
from those prepared by the first process. 

It was later discovered that the enz 3 rae prepared in this manner 
did not retain its original activity for a great length of time. 
As a rule, even the fresh material dissolved to the original volume 
did not possess the original activity. Hence, the later experiments 
were carried out by the liquid extract prepared in the following way. 

The liquid extract was prepared by extracting 2.5 kilos of hashed 
kidneys with 1 liter of SQrenson’s phosphate buffer solution (pH 
7.0) for 1 hour at room temperature. The juice was expressed 
with hydraulic pressure and used immediately. 

General Procedure— progress of hydrolysis of adenosin was 
measured by the amount of ribose liberated at given intervals. 
However, the second reaction product, adenine, interferes with 
the sugar estimation by the reduction method. The polarimetric 
method could not be used successfully because the solution of the 
enzyme was too opaque to permit an accurate reading. Hence it 
was necessary to devise a method for the removal of adenine from 
the solution prior to the sugar estimation. This was accomplished 
by means of phosphotungstic acid. In experiments where the 
ardenosin concentration was not very low, the method • gave 
satisfaclioiy results. Later, however, when the experiments were 
performed with very dilute solutions, the method failed. The 
precipitation of the adenine with a saturated solution of mercxiric 
acetate was then resorted to. 

General Procedure in the Experiments with the Solid Enzyme .— 
0.6 gm, of the dry enzyme from spleen and 0.15 gm. of adeno^ 
were dissolved in 26 cc. of SSrenson’s phosphate buffer solution. 
Toluene was used as a preservative, ^ter the solution had been 
maintained at the indicated temperature for the desired period df 
time, it was washed into a 160 cc. volumetric flask, phosphotungs- 
tic acid was added to precipitate the adenine, and the mixture 
made up to standard volume with distilled water. After allow¬ 
ing the precipitate to settle overnight in the refrigerator/ it was 
filtered off and the sugar in 60 cc. portions of the filtrate Was 
HfttftrmiTKwl hv' re<liifition with Fehlinv’s solution. The fieures 
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given in the table were calculated on the basis of 1 gm. of adenosin. 
In all experiments, (save those aiming to tost the influence of 
pH), the pH was adjusted to 7.5 by means of the phosphate buffer 
solution. The sugar was estimated by the method of Griesbach 
and Strassner.^® 

All experiments save those reported in Tables II and III were 
performed by this procedure. 

Procedure of Experiments Summarized in Table IP- —0.75 gm. 
of adenosin was dissolved in 5 cc. of Sorenson's phosphate buffer 
solution (2/15 molar, pH 7.5), and added to 145 cc. of the liquid 
kidney extract. The adenosin was omitted for the control. Both 
were preserved with toluene, and digested for the indicated time 
intervals at 37®C., 15 cc. samples were pipetted into 200 cc. 
volumetric flasks, the adenine was precipitated with mercuric 
acetate, and the solution made up to standard volume. The 
sugar present was determined by the micro method of Shaffer and 
Hartmann.^^ 

Procedure of Experiments Summarized in Table IIP —24 gm. of 
kidney enzyme and 3 gm. of adenosin were dissolved in 600 cc. 
of Sorenson's phosphate buffer solution (pH 7.5). For the control, 
the same amounts of the enzyme and phosphate , solution were 
taken, the adenosin being omitted. Both were preserved with a 
small amount of toluene and digested for the indicated time 
intervals at 37®C. 

25 cc. portions were pipetted into 100 cc. volumetric flasks, 30 
cc. of saturated mercuric acetate added, and the solution was 
made up to standard volume. All were allowed to stand in the 
refrigerator for 2 hours when the adenine was filtered off and the 
mercury in the filtrate precipitated with H 2 S. After filtering, the 
solutions were brought to a pH of 7.0 by adding solid NaaCO*. 
For analysis 10 cc. portions were taken. The sugar was deter¬ 
mined by the micro method of Shaffer and Hartmann.^^ 

Influence of pH Values, —The experiments were performed with 
the dry enzyme. The phosphate buffer solution was adjusted to 
the indicated pH values and the digestion in all experiments inter¬ 
rupted in 4 hours. The results are summarized in Table IV knd 
Mg, 2, . 

Griesbach, W., and Strassner, H., Z, physiol, Chem,j 1913, Ixxxviii, 199. 

« Shaffer, P. A., and Hartmann, A. P., J, Biol, Ch&m,^ 1920-21, xlv, 878/ 
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It is seen from Table IV and Fig. 2 that the optimum action lies 
at 7.5. There is a much sharper maxi m um than the one found for 
the optimum of action of many other enzymes. In view of the 



pH 

Fig. 2. 


TABLE IV. 

Atiion at Differerd pH Values as Indicated. T <= 


pH 

Qluooae in ^5 oe. 

Glucose per gxn. adenosis 



mg. 

6.0 

32 

107 

6,5 

35 

117 

6.0 

38 

127 

6,5 

46 

160 

7.0 

51 

170 

7.6 

67 . 

100 

8.0 

47 

157 


fact that adenosin, which is a glycoside of ribose with a weak base,. 
possesses amphoteric properties, it is not possible to interpret the 
significance of the curve of Fig. 2 at the present moment. An 
adequate interpretation will be presented in a later publication. 
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Influence of Temperofure.—The experiments in this direction 
have only the character of orientation experiments. They were 
not planned with a view of establishing the temperature coefficient 
of the action of the enzyme. As will be seen from experiments 



TABLE V. 


Each sample was digested for 4 hours at the temperatures indicated. 


Temperature. 

NasS 208 corrected for control. 

Kibose liberated per sm. 
adenoBin (corrected). 

“C. 

cc. 

mg. 

28 

3,2 

174 

37 

3,9 

216 

42 

3.7 

203 

60 

2.3 

125 

55. 

1.2 

66 

60 

1.2 

66 

66 

1.0 * 

56 


discussed in a later publication, the enzyme used in these experi¬ 
ments was imdergoing spontaneous inactivation even at the tem¬ 
perature of 37®C. Experiments on the temperature coefficient 
will have to be postponed until a method for the purification of 
the enzyme is discovered. In Table V and Pig. 3 the milligrams of 
liberated ribose are plotted against the temperature values. 
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From the table and curve it is apparent that temperature has 
its optimum at 37®C. (at the optimal pH 7.5). 

Influence of Concentration of Enzyme ,—These were planned with 
a view of obtaining the information required for planning the 

TABLE VI.' 


The usual procedure was followed in these experiments with the excep¬ 
tion of the concentration of enzyme. 


Enzyme per 100 oo. 

Kibose liberated (per gm. of adenosin). 

0.05 gm. adenosin. 

0.10 gm. adenosin. 

0.30 gm. adenosin. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

0.25 

310 

214 

100 

0.50 

465 

366 


1.00 

616 

410 

265 

1.50 

534 

427 

368 

2.00 

534 

427 

380 

2.60 

534 

427 



TABLE VII. 


Average of two experiments. 


Kibose added. 

NasSsOs corrected 
for control. 

Total ribose. 

Ribose liberated 
from adenosin. 

Difference. 

mg. 

CO, 

mg 

mg. 

mg. 

None* 

3.8 

50 

50 


15 

4.5 . 

61 

46 

-4 

30 

5.5 

74 

44 

-6 

60 

7,5 

101 

41 

-9 


TABLE Vin. 

Average of two experiments. 


Adenine added. 

NasSaOi corrected 
for control. 

Ribose liberated. 

Difference. 

mg. 

ce. 

mg. 

mg. 

None* 

3.80 

50 


18.6 

3.76 

49 

-1 

27.0 

3.60 

47 

-3 

54.0 

3.40 

45 

-5 


experiments reported in Tables I, II, and III. From Table VI 
it seems as if, after a certain concentration of the enzyme has been 
reached, a further increase in its concentration does not increase 
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the rate of hydrolysis. However, this result may be due to the 
great impurity of the e)iz 3 une. A more systematic study into the 
influence of concentration of enzyme will be undertaken after a 
method is found for its purification. 

Influence of the Presence of Ribose .—The only variation from 
the general method was the addition of the indicated amounts of 
ribose before digestion. All samples were digested for 6 hours at 
37°C. 

Influence of Presence of Adenine.—The only variation from the 
general method was the addition of the indicated amounts of 
adenine hydrochloride before digestion. All samples were digested 
for 6 hours at 37®C. , 
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II, PHRIFICATIOIT OF THE ENZYME. 

By P. A. LEVENE AND lONE WEBER. 

(From ike Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 

(Reoeired for publication, May 21, 1924.) 

The conclusion reached in the preceding paper was that even 
with crude nucleosidase, one can select such conditions under 
which the hydrolysis of the nucleoside will follow the mass law. 
On the other hand, the crude material seemed to contain a large 
proportion of inhibitory substances so that it was not possible 
to demonstrate a direct proportionality between the concentra¬ 
tion of'the enzyme and the rate of hydrolysis. The results then 
obtained, however, indicated that with enzyme in a greater de¬ 
gree of purityJ" one should have less diflEloulty in adjusting the 
concentration of enzyme to substrate in such a maimer that the 
rate of reaction woxdd follow the mass law and, further, that the 
constants of hydrolysis would be directly proportional to the 
concentrations of enzyme. 

These considerations led to work on pmification of the en¬ 
zyme. Unusual difficulties were encountered and the material 
obtained thus far is still very crude. Yet unmistakable evidence 
was obtained that the plasma of organs contams substances 
which act in the sense of inhibitors of the tissue enzymes and by 
fractional precipitation with colloidal iron, these inhibitory sub-, 
stances can to a certain degree be removed. 

I^hermore, it was actually found that with the purer mate¬ 
rial, it is easier to adjust concentration of the enzyme with re¬ 
spect to the substrate in such a manner tibtat the rate of reaction 
followe the mass law and that the constants of reaction seem to 
be proportional to the conoSntihtione of the enzyme. 

There is a tendency ly mimy writ^ to associate catalytic, 
action in living chlls with shrface action. A point of interest, 
which was brought out in the course of the work is the following.' 

•SStM JOUBNTAXi OF BlOliOCHiOiX VtW*. tXf NO. 3 
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In the of our enzyme it was observed that certain ad¬ 
sorbents kept the enzyme so firmly fixed that the latter could 
not be extracted by water or aqueous solutions of salts at dif¬ 
ferent hydrogen ion concentrations. These solid suspensions of 
adsorbents containing enzyme were as active as solutions of the 
same enzyme. Thus it is obvious that enzymes may be so 
orientated on solid surfaces as to be active. Prom this possibility, 
however, it does nOt follow that they act only on surfaces. 

. TABLET. 

Time ExpeHmeni, Using NcliHPOa Exifact Concentfated to Minimum Volume^ 


Used this concentration for No, 1 and one-half concentration for No. 2, 
40®C.; 0.5 per cent adenosin. 


Time. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 


Chaage. 

Activity. 

K 

Change. 

Activity. 

K 

hrB. 


jter cent 



per cent 


10 

mam 

16 

0.00768 

0.04 

8 

0.00362 

16 


22 

0.00726 

0.06 

12 

0,00370 

20 

0.14 

30 

0.00713 

0.08 

16 

0.00327 

Average. 

0.00732 



0.00363 


TABLE 11. 
Pancreas 5. 


10-10* filtrate concentrated to J volume’ for the following experiment, 
f ^d I of this final concentration were used. 30°C. , 


■ 

Two-thirds concentration. 

One-third concentration. 

Heading 

change. 

Activity. 

K 

Heading 

change. 

Activity, 

K 

win* 

30 

0.12 

p«r cent 

24 

0,0040 

0.07 

per cent 

14 

0,0022 

80 

0.28 

56 

0.0044 


40 


135 

0.38 

76 

0.0046 

■H 

64 



* 10 per cent dialyzed iron plus 10 per cent alcohol. 


It must be added, however, that on employing apparently the 
same procedure, one obtains a fair degree of purification in one 
experiment and nearly complete inactivation in another. How¬ 
ever, in all experiments, an increase in potency is obtained when 
certain inhibitory substances are removed by means of dialyzed 
iron and alcohol. 
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EXPERIMENTAL. 

Extraction of the Enzyme. 

The enzyme used in the earlier experiments was prepared by 
concentrating the plasma of fresh organs under diminished pres¬ 
sure. Frequently, it was found that the dry material prepared 
in this maimer was not completely soluble in water. In such 
cases, a large proportion of the enzyme remained adherent to 
the insoluble part and thus was practically lost. In the course 
of the present work, an extract was used instead of the pTaamn. 
5 pounds of organs were washed free of blood, ground, and esc- 
tracted with 4 liters of 2 m/15 Sfirenson’s phosphate solution. 
The optimum pH for this extraction was found to be 7.0. In 
the case of the kidneys it was further found that a more active 
extract was obtained when the organs were allowed to autolyze 
for 24 hours at 40°C., and, a,fter filtering through cheese-cloth, 
digesting the juice for 24 hours longer at 40‘’C. In the case of 
the pancreas, the extract was inactivated during .the second 
periods and consequently only the first autolysis was used. 

Purification of the Extract. 

For purification of the enzyme, the adsorption method was 
emfdoyed. As adsorbents the following substances were tested: 
cholesterol, stearic acid, kaolin, aluminum hydroxide (Al(OH)8), 
and colloidal iron. 

Cholesterol and stearic add were added in concentrated acetone 
solution. On dilution of the acetone with aqueous extract, the 
cholesterol or the fatty acid gathered on the surface of the solu¬ 
tion and could be filtered off. All the active material remained 
in sdution. Aluminum hydroxide samples designated by Will- 
saitter and Kraut^ as A and B were prepared following the 
direction^ of these authors, but neither of these samples adsorbed 
the active principle at pH 7.0. Kaolin was found a very poww- 
ful adsorbent but it was difficult to reextract the enzyme from 
the adsorbent. 

Thus, when 1 per cent (by weight) of kaolin was shaken 15 
nunutes with the enzyme, 12 per cent of the total enzyme content 

‘ Willstattier, E., aadKrant, H., BeT,ehem.€(a»., 192Z, Ivi, 140. ■ 
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was left in solution, and 3 per cent of kaolin adsorbed all the 
active material. It was found that only in the marked acid, or 
in the marked alkaline regions, could the active principle be re- 
extracted. Thus, at pH 4.0 and 8.0 the active principle was 
extracted to the extent of 20 per cent in each case. When the 
kaolin was extracted with sulfuric acid at pH 4.0 and the sul¬ 
furic acid removed with barium hydroxide, the barium sulfate 
carried down all the active prinmple. 

Most successful was the purification with dialyzed iron and 
alcohol. By fractional precipitation by means of dialyzed iron 
and alcohol, it was possible first to remove certain of the in- 
Wbitmg substances, so that the filtrate had a higher potency 
than the original soluticm, and by further addition of iron and 
alcohol, all the active material was precipitated. The iron and 
alcohol required to remove the inhibiting substances from in¬ 
dividual extracts differed only within narrow limits. As is seen 
from the tables, the inhibitory substances were removed when 
20 per cent (by volume) of iron solution and 20 per cent *of al¬ 
cohol were added to the extract. From the filtrate obtained in 
this manner a further addition of 40 per.cent of iron solution 
and 10 per «nt of 95 per cent alcohol (4.0 oc. of iron and 1 cc. 
of ^cohol to 10 cc, of the filtrate) precipitated all active material. 

Eidradion of the Enzyme from Uie Iron Predpitate. 

The enz3nne adsorbed by dialyzed iron adheres to it ‘ very 
tenadously. Water and aqueous solutions of glycerol (0.1 per 
cent), a solution of adenosin (0.5 per cent), and monopotaSKium 
phosphate at pH 4.4 failed to reextract the enzyme. The. en¬ 
zyme was extracted successfully by means of disodium phospitate 
at I® 8.76 or by sodium hydroxide at the same pH. It^«was 
s^dent to suspend the iron precipitate m the solution of^ljhe 
disodium phosphate or of sodium hydroxide at pH 8.7.6 for SO 
minutes and to repeat the operation once in order to extract all 
the enzyme. 

Preparation of a Sol^ Enzyme. , ' 

Tte extracts from the iron predpitate after neutyization 
be «meentrated to a small volume imder reduced preizape, 



" TABLE ni. 

Fractionation of Mnzyme Extract {from Kidneys with Sdrenson*s Phosphate 
Buffer Solution at pH 7.0) Using Dialyzed Iron and Alcohol. 
Determination of maximum with first precipitation on original extract 
from organs: 


Enzyme 1. 3 hours at 40^; 0.5 per cent adenpsin; by reduction^ 


, No. 

Po . 

Alcohol. 

Activity. 

1 

10 

10 

per cent 

22 1 

2 

15 

10 

23.2 

3 

20 

10 

33.3 • 

4 

25 

10 

31.1 

6 

10 

20 

30.1 

6 

15 

20 

31.4 

7 

20 

20 

45.3 

8 

25 

20 

38.0 

9 

25 

0 

28.7 


TABLE IV. 

Determination of Amount of Iron and Alcohol Necessary to Precipitate All 
Active Material from Filtrate of Maximum, Activity (See above 
Enzyme 1. 4 hours at 40^; 0.6 per cent adenosin; by reduction. 


No. 

Pe i 

.Aioohol. 

Activity. 

* 1 

10 

10 

yer cent 

14.4 

2 

20 

10 

8.6 

3 

30 

io 

6.6 

4 

40 

10 

0 * 


20 per cent dialyzed iron plus 20 per cent alcohol. 


TABLE V. 


NaJHPOi JSxtract of Iron^Alookol Precipitate. 





1 

Before concentration. 


2 

'After concentration to i volume 4* diluted 1:2* 



Calculated on original. 

■■■ ^'*4 



8,600 oc. concentrated to i,volume in joeience of 6 per cent 
(end-oonoentratlon); diluted ls'2 and run 6 hours at,40*’C,; 0.6 per 
adenosin. , - - * 


1 

2 


Original#i' ^ 

^ Concentrated 1:2; diluted i:2. 
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temperature of the water bath not exceeding 35®C. It was pos¬ 
sible to concentrate the solution of one-fifth of its original value 
TnH.i-nt,fl.ining the fuU original activity. 

From such solutions the enzyme can be precipitated by a large 
excess of dry acetone. The precipitate was rapidly filtered on 
suction and dried under diminished pressure over sulfuric acid 
or calduin chloride. The dry precipitate obtained in this man¬ 
ner contained practically aU the active'material of the extract 
and maintained its potency for more than 10 months when the 
last portion of the material was used up. 

AUem'pts at Further Purification of the Dry Enzyme. 

The precipitated enzyme was still a very crude product. It 
sometimes contained as high as 7fi per cent of ash, and the first 
task was to remove the inorganic impurities. By dialysis this 

TABLE n. 


NoiHPOt Extract of the Iror^Alcohol Precipitate Was Coruentrated and 



Precipitafed in Acetone. 

15 hours at 40^0.; 0,5 per cent adenosin. 

- 

1 

Original extract. 

pw cani 

100 

2 

Concentrated to it volume, made to No. 1. 

"80 

3 

Precipitated in acetone (made up to No, 1), 

88 


could not be accomplished since in the course of dialysis, the 
activity of the original solution was entirely lost. Wheth^ the 
loss was due to dialysis of the enzyme or to its inactivation is 
for the present uncertain. 

The dialyses in collodion sacs made with a solution contain¬ 
ing 60 cc. of ether, 30 cc. of 96 per cent alcohol, 10 co. of facial 
acetic acid, and 8 per cent of Dupont’s “parloidin” and clamped 
with Hofinan-frame-one-piece screw clamps were tarried out 
with 5 per cent enzyme against distilled water and against a 4 
per cent solution of mannitol. In both cases the contents of the 
bag lost 60 to 100 per cent of the active material after dialyauag 
for 24 hours. When less permeable bap were made after Brdwn 
the phosphate failed to dialyze. . . 

Fractional precipitation was unsuccessful. When an attempt 
was made to precipitate the phosphate by lowering the temperar 
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tore the enzyme was adsorbed by the crystalline inorganic pre¬ 
cipitate. An attempt was then naade to precipitate the 
organic portion of the crude material by bringing the sblution 
to a definite hydrogen ion concentration. On several occasions 
the procedure was successful and a substance was obtained which 
contained but 8 per cent of ash and possessed a high degree of 
activity. It settled out as a flocculent, readily filterable pre¬ 
cipitate at pH 1.2. 

The precipitate obtained in this manner gave a pink biuret 
test," no distinct MiUon test; and did not reduce Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion either before or after hydrolysis. 

Preparation of Enzyme by Precipitating Phosphate Ensyme Solu¬ 
tion at pH 1.2. 

20 gm. of Enzyme 19 were dissolved in 200 cc. of water and 
brought down to pH 1.2 with 1:5 HCl. Centrifuged, washed 
in acetone, dry ether; dried in vacuum. Yield 1.7252 gm. 

Test of Activity. 

14 hours at 40'’C.; 0.6 per cent adenosin. 

Series 3, No. 1; 0.1 gm. of end-ooneentration, 100 per cent activity. 

Activity of KaoUn and Iron-Alcohol Precipitates. 

As noted above, difiiculty was encountered in extracting the 
active material from the kaolin precipitate. That, the enzyme 
had not become inactivated was proved by shaking" the kaolin 
precipitate with adenosin for 15 hours at 40®O. The control 
contained the same amount of kaolin and adenosin. No aden- 
osin was adsorbed by the kaolin alone, but the enzyme adsorl^ * 
on the kaolin exerted all its original activity. 

In the case of the iron-alcohol precipitate, it was found that the 
adenosin could be split by the addition of a water suspenddn of 
the iron-alcohol precipitate althou^ an aqueous extract was 
active. By way of control, the iron-alcohol predpitate was 
tracted with adenosin solution, but none was adsorbed. 
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Analysis of the Solid Enzyme. 

It -was realized that the material was so crude that the elemen¬ 
tary composition of it could give no indication as to the actual 
composition of the enzyme, yet it was of interest in order to 
obtain some idea as to the variation in the composition of in¬ 
dividual samples. The striking feature of the analytical data 
is the high nitrogen content of the material which harmonizes 
with the failure to obtain positive carbohydrate tests on the 
material. It is also noteworthy that the material containing 
76 per cent of ash aiwi the samples with 8 per cent of ash, when 
calculated on the a^-free basis, possess a nearly constant ele¬ 
mentary composition. 


TABLE vn. 
Anolytea. 



P 

Calculated on ash-free basis. 

Ash. 

Activity 
ill 15 hr^ 

N 

S 

E 

0 





* 



W7. 

psf cent 

Series 3, No. 1*.. 


20.87 


6.35 


8.93 

200.0 

100 

PO<, No. 13.... 










I 16.85 

11.63 

2.66 

9.49 

msfm 

76.71 

229.0 

22 

NaOH, No. 2...j 

7,72 

12,63| 

3.13 

6.37 

42.86 


18.4 

25 

“■ " S... 

6.61 

14.12 

2.72 

9.35 

49.76 


600.0 

25 


I precipitated by adding HGi to pH 1.2 to phosphate enzyme. 


, Resistance to Add and Alkalies. 

It is ehatacteiistic of nearly all the specifically active sub¬ 
stances obtained from animal tissues that they are more resistant 
to adds than to alkalies. It was, therefore, very surprising to 
find that nucleosidase is more stable in alkalies than in acid. 
It must be added that the results obtained with acids are not 
quite consistent. In one experiment, on standing for 2, hoxf^ 
at ipH 1.2, the precipitate retained the potency of the origin^ 
telurion; in a second experiment, all the activity was destroyed 
On the other hand, a solution standing for 2 hours at pH lO.Cra 
midntain^ its ori^nal pot^cy. 
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Resistance of Nucleosidase to Acid and Alkalies. 


Experiment 1 .“-Precipitation occurred at pH 1.2. 

16 hours at 40®C.; 0.6 per cent adenosin. 


1 

10 per cent Enzyme 19. 

percent 

100 ■ 

2 

10 “ “ “ 10 adjusted to pH 10.08 for 2 hrs. 

100 

3 

10 “ 19 " « 1.2 “ 2 " 



(filtrate). 

0 

4 

Precipitate from No. 3. 

100 


Experiment •^'Enzyme (23 + 24) 4 gm. adjusted to pH 1.5, let stand 2 
hours, made up to 100 cc., adjusted another sample to 2.0. 15 hours at 
40®G.; 0,5 per cent adenosin. 


1 

Original enzyme in same concentration. 

percent 

80 

2 

Sample at pH 1.5. 

0 

3 

a « tt 2.0. 

0 









ON NUCLEOSIDASES. 

in. THE DEGREE OF SPECIFICITY OF NtTCLEOSIDASE AND THE 
DISTRIBTJTION OF IT IN VARIOUS ORGANS 
AND IN VARIOUS SPECIES. 

Bt P. a. LEVENB and IONE WEBER. 

(From the Laboratories of The Bookseller Institute for Medical Research.) 

(Received for publication, May 21,1924.) 

It was stated in the preceding papers that adenosin was the 
substrate used for testing the action of the enzyme nucleosidase. 
Adenosin was chosen becfiuse of its greater solubility as compared 
with that of other nucleosides. Even adenosin has so small a 
solubility that it renders accurate work quite difiElcult. On the 
other hand, a theoretical interest is attached to the question of 
the optimal hydrogen ion concentration for the hy^olysis of 
different nucleosides. As derivatives of purine bases, nucleosides 
may possess several dissociation constants depending on the 
structure of the base. Thus, adenine as an amino-purine should 
have a fairly strong basic dissociation constant. On the other 
hand, inosin may have only a weak acid dissociation constant. 
Hence, if the action cff the enzyme is in some way related to the 
degree of ionization of the nucleoside, then the optimal hydros 
ion concentration for adenosin should be much different item 
that of inosin. This, however, is not true, and the optimal 
hydrogen ion concentration is the same for both nucleosides. 
The analysis of the curves representing the course of reaction of 
inosin shows rather an abnormal course. There is an inii^ 
fall in the rate of hydrolysis which is followed by a rise. The 
initial fall is, in truth,, misleading. It is brou^t about by the 
fact that inosin forms a complex with ribose known undw fee 
name of camine, which is more insoluble at a hi^r hydrc^an 
ion coircentration. . At a lower hydrc^en ion ooncentraMon, 
camine remains in solution. However, fee real (primal Oonifr 
tion is practically ^ same for adenosin and for inOsin. 

• 717 
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Tlie other question was whether nucleosidase was adapted to 
act only on purine, ribosides, or on purine glycosides generally. 
The answer to this question is important from the physiological 
and chemical view-points, and also from the point of view of 
usefulness of the enzyme for the work on the chemical structure 
of nucleic acids. Fortunately, in the course of other work, 
a hexoside of adenine was prepared. The sugar of this nucleoside 
is a ketohexose which seems to differ in its properties from the 
ketohexoses already known. It was found that enzymes quite 
active with regard to ribosides remained without action on the 
adenine hexoside. 

Of much interest is the action of nucleosidase on nucleic acids. 
It was hoped to use these enzymes for the preparation of that 
fragment of the nucleic acid molecule which contains all the 
components of the molecule save the purine bases. Kossel and 
Neumann termed it “thymic acid.”^ There was much discussion 
as to the true chemical nature of the substance. It seemed that 
by means of nucleosidase, this substance should be readily pre¬ 
pared. The experiment, however, proyed that the enzyme which 
was quite active with respect to nucleosides remained without 
action when tested on nucleic acid. 

Di^ribution of tfie Emyme in tfie Organs of Animals of DiffererU 

Species. 

lu regard to other enzymes of the group of nucleases, it is known 
that ihey are distributed differently in the organs of of 

(Merent species and some of them may be' entirely absent in 
certain annnals. Already in the older publications of I^evene 
^d Hedigreoeanu‘ it was stated that nucleosidase was absent 
in the {dasma of the dog’s pancreas, and from pancreatic and 
intestoiai Juiees. The latter finding was corroborated in the 
present work. On-the other hand, it was found that the pan- 
OTeas of cattle was a very good source of nucleasidase. This 
finding is of considerable practical importance. The. purifiica' 
to of ^e enzyme is a very difficult process, particularly if it 

> Kosael, A., and Naumaim, A., Z. physiol Chem., 1896-«7, xxii, 74. 

* Leveno, P. A., and Medigreoeanu, F., J: Biol. Chm., 1911, ix, 876. 
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is prepared from the plasma of an oi^an with a rich blood supply, 
such as spleen or muscle. This difficulty is not met with in the 
case of the pancreas. 


EXPEBEMENTAi. 

TABLE 1. 

End-concentration: Enzyme 19 « 1 per cent; inosin 0.5 per cent; 16 
hours at 40®C. 


pH 

Activity. 

« 

per cent 

6.0 

51 

6.4 

7 

6.8 

31 

7.2 

86 

7.6 

97 

8.0 

75 


TABLE II. 

To test the specificity of Enzyme 19. Substrate, adenine hexoside 
(0.6 per cent). Enzyme 19 » 0,2 gm. per 20 cc. of end-concentration. 

Experiment 1* 

22 hrs.at 40®C. 

No change, 

1 dm, tube 0.5 per cent end-reading corrected 4-0.07. 

Experiment 2. 

16 hrs. at 40®O. ‘ , 

No change. 

1 per cent adenine hexoside +0.H, 

Dog Pancreas, 

Experiment 1,—To test the nucleosidio activity of pancreas-extracts 
The pancreas excretion itself was diluted 1:2 and filtered. Run 16 
hours at 40®C.; 0.6 per cent adenosin. 

Pancreas secretion......‘No actMty, ^ 

Experiment i(?.—To determine whether or not the intestine contams 
material which will activate pancreatic juice. Extracted portion of dog 
duodenum and added to pancreatic juice. Run 48 hours at 40®C*; 0.6 per 
cent adenosin, ' ^ 

1, Pancreatic juice alone.*.......No activity. 

2. « “ 4- extract from intestine. “ 

Experiment 6.—T® test dog (terrier) pancreas for nucleosidase. Cutup 

dog pancreas. After washing free of blood, added phosphate soluilon 
7.6, and digested at 40®C. overnight, ID cc. of filtrate 4-10 co. 1 per ce^ 

adenosin solution were run for 12 hours at 40**C. . •. 

Pancreas extract from dog.-.-No activity. 













URIC Acm EXCRETION.* 


Bt ALFBED B. KOEHLER. 

(From the Department of Phyaiologicoi Chemistry, University of TFiscowst’w, 

Madison,) 

(deceived for publication, April 17, 1921) 

The excretion of uric acid has been one of the perplexing problems 
of the physiological chemist for many years and until recently 
the views and data relating to its elimination have been as vague 
and varied as those related to the metabolism of this nitrogenous 
end-product. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to add another discussion 
to the already voluminous literature on this subject, biit merely 
to present some data obtained in an attempt to contribute to 
the solving of another problem; namely, a method to determine 
renal insufficiency with a greater accuracy. 

The statement that the present renal function tests are in¬ 
adequate needs no elaboration. Indeed, nothing demonstrates 
this better than the number of present methods advocated and 
the continuous search for new ones. Some clinicians use one 
method, some another, none relying on any one. Many use the 
data obtained from several tests together with the results of 
blood analysis and clinical findings to form an opinion concerning 
renal damage or functional insufficiency, and then a pc^itive 
statement can only be made after extensive damage* has been 
done. It is usually believed that the reason for this is found 

♦This work was begun early in 1922 at the University of Wisconsin, but 
the greater portion of it, especially on the clinical material, was done in the 
Department of Medicine, University of Minnesota, during the summer of 
1922. The author wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. George E. Fahr, 
whose kindness and help made the work possible. The results herewith 
published were not presented earlier because of the hope to continue the 
study with a much larger number and a greater variety of patients, but 
this not having been possible, they are now presented for the vsdue they may 
have for other workers. 
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ia the large margin of safety of the normal kidney, thus one 
kidney can usually be removed without embarrassing the renal 
activity. 

At the time this work was undertaken the opinion was prev¬ 
alent that uric acid was one of the first substances to be re¬ 
tained in the blood in renal damage. It was thus believed that 
by overloading the kidney with uric acid, forcing all the renal 
tissue into activity, and then measuring the excretion of uric 
acid, a method might be obtained which would not only show slight 
degrees of renal insufSciency but would show quantitative changes 
as well. More recently the study of a large series of cases, renal 
and otherwise, by many different workers, has shown that high uric 
acid values in the blood may be completely independent of kidney 
pathology and in nephritis there may be a high retention of other 
nitrogenous constituents with substantially normal uric acid levels 
(Folin (1), Feinblatt (2)). 

It is altogether reasonable to assume that a substance suitable 
to measure excretory insufficiency on the part of the kidney 
should be one that is normally eliminated by that organ. The 
second requisite that such a substance should fulfill is failure 
of destruction in the body, in other words, the substance must 
be quantitativdy recoverable after a given amount is administered. 
If a part of it is destroyed a variable error is introduced into 
the meHiod which may completely invalidate the results obtained. 
The low results that the phenolsulfonephthalein method gives at 
times without danohstrable renal involvement is undoubtedly due 
to this factor. Unc acid seemed to be a substance, not easily 
eliminated by the kidney, a normal product of metabolism and 
eliminated without destruction. The view that uric acid is 
not destroyed is Conveyed by our modem text-hooks and is 
based laagely upon the findmgs of WiechowsW (3) who showed 
in 1909 that when uric acid is injected subcutaneously nearly all 
of it reappears in the urine and upon the esperiments of Sohitten- 
hrfm (4) who demonstrated that uric acid is not destroyed when 
it is incubated with extracts of organs at body temperature. 
The finding of Wiechowski are especially interei^ting from our 
standpoint. He injected 1 gm. of uric acid as the sodium salt 
subcutaneously and recovered 82 to 85 per cent in from 1 to 8 
days. More recently, however, results have been obtained 
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that' question these findings. In 1920 Biirger (5) injected uric 
acid intravenously dissolved in 0.1 n NaOH or in 1 per cent 
piperazine in amounts of 0.5 gm. He recovered various amounts 
in the urine in the 24 hours following, ranging from 17.6 to 52.2 per 
cent. The added recovery on the following days raised these 
percentages but slightly. During the same year Griesbach 
(6) failed to recover a considerable percentage of uric acid injected 
intravenously in she out of seven cases. In one case he recovered 
more than injected. These authors from their results concluded 
uricolysis. After the work of this paper was started in 1922, 
the results of Thannhauser and Weinschenk (7) were published. 
These authors recovered from 25 to 93 per cent of the uric acid 
injected intravenously in 1 gm. amounts as the monosodium salt. 
They found that in the normals there was practically no increased 
elimination after 24 hours after injection while in indmduals with 
gout the elimination was prolonged over 4 or 5 days. In one oi 
their gout cases only 15 per cent of the injected amount was elim¬ 
inated during the 1st day which gradually rose to 81.9 per cent 
on the 4th day. These experimenters also found that the uric 
acid level in edematous tissue fluids rose quite slowly after in¬ 
travenous injection, 8 hours elapsing before equilibri'um tooi 
place. 

It was deemed, advisable to continue the study of elimination 
d uric acid under high blood levels using the more accuia'tc 
methods of uric acid estimation developed during the last f^^ 
years in this country. > ' \ 

Methods. 

The uric acid was determined in the blood, urine, and ^ 
sedution to be injected according to the method of Benedict anc 
Franke (8), using the arsenophosphotungstic acid color res^ent 
The regular Folin-Wu method of blood precipitation was modified 
according to. the method of Pucher (9) who. showed that th< 
original technique gaye only a 75 iper. cent recovery of addet 
uric acid in blood and that heating before filtering gave a 93i^ 
cent recovery. 

The urio acid used was a preparation of Merck’s, and; 
precipitated twice with, dilute HQl from a solution of the 
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acid in 0.1 n NaOH. After thorough washing by suspension in 
distilled water tjie uric acid was dried over HsS 04 in a vacuum 
desiccator. 

For intravenous injection the monolithium urate was formed 
by interaction of uric acid with the proper amount of LijCO*. This 
solution was made isotonic with glucose. The following propor¬ 
tions were used. 


Uric acid.... 

LiaCO,. 

Glucose. 

Water up to 


1.00 gm. 
0.28 
1.36 

100.00 cc. 


This solution was made up just before use with sterile distilled 
water, boiled for exactly 2 minutes, the lost water added, and 
injected when cooled to body temperature. The reaction of 
the solution was approximately pH 7.4. The uric acid content 
was determined colorimetricaUy on a portion and the amount 
injected based upon this estimation. Approximately 12 mg. of 
indc acid were injected per kilo of body weight. 

The subjects were placed on a controlled amount of food in¬ 
take during observation based upon their usual diet for that 
period. An attempt was made to control the water intake so as to 
to be about 2,000 cc., but this was not always successful in the 
htfflpital wards. Upon the day of the test the morning meal was 
opaitted and the injection or ingestion of the uric acid was started 
about 9.00 a.m. after a blood sample was taken. The injectioias 
were made by the gravity method in the vein of the forearm at the 
rate of about 10 cc. per minute. The subject received one glw of 
water at the end of the injection and one 2 hours after when an¬ 
other blood sample was taken. Urine samples were taken for the 
24 hours brfore, 1 hour after, at the end of 3 hours, and 24 hours 
after. Toluene was added as a perservative and the urine kept in 
an ice chest. 


BBSUITB. 

The effect that ingested uric acid has on the blood level has 
never been clearly demonstra-ted and it was thought advisable 
to ascertam whether this would be a method of raising the blood 
uric acid and so adapt itself to our problem. Only a few pre* 
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liminary attempts on normals were made, the results of which are 
shown in Table I. NaHC08 was given in a few instances to insure 
solution of the uric acid in the intestine. The results show that 
the increments of increase were small if not insignificant. Only 
in one case was the increase appreciable and that was only with 
a massive dose during thorough alkalization. The results of the 

TABLE I. 


Ingestion of XJrio Add. 



Uric aoid per 

100 00 . blood. 

Esoretion of urio aoid in urine. 

J 

1 

.1 

P 


Volume of 
urine. 

i 

1 


W7. 

m?. 

mg^ 


WM\ 

m 

tng^ 

M. Q. B., male, age 22, 

4.00 

4.10 

0.10 

24 hrs. before. 

1,6^ 

241 

396 

weight 64.4 kg. 5 gm. 




24 “ after. 

1,650 

255 

405 

uric acid suspended 




2nd 24 hrs. after. 

1,620 

276 

420 

in water. 






■ 


M. G. B., male. 10 gm. 

3.90 

4.15 

0.25 

24 hrs. before. 


196 

310 

uric acid + 20 gm. 




24 ** after. 

2,000 

199 

398 

NaHCO,. 




2nd 24 hrs. after. 

1,650 

252 

420 

A. E. K., male, age 25, 

B 

3.70 

m 

24 hrs. before. 





■ 


1 

24 after. 


207 

410 

uric acid + 10 gm. 


■ 


2nd 24 hrs. after. 


266 

400 

NaHCO,. 

■ 

■ 






A. E. K., male, 15 gm. 

3.80 

4.70 

0.90 

24 hrs. before. 

1,680 

206 

^5 

uric acid + 10 gm. 




24 after. 

2,100 

295 

620 

NaHCOi. 10 gm7 




2nd 24 hrs. after, 

1,650 

267 

433 

NaHCO, 1 hr. before 








< and 10 gm. 1 hr. after. 









urinary output were similar in nature. This method of attempting 
to increase the blood level of uric acid was therefore not adaptable 
to our problem and further studies were not made. 

Table II shows the chaojges in normal individuals in the 
blood level and urinary output after intravenous injection of 
uric acid. The subjects were medical students normal in every 
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respect. They were up and around doing their usual work except 
that i^ey rested in a recumbent position for the 2 hours following 
injection. They differ in this respect from the subjects in the, 
following observations who were all confined to their beds through¬ 
out the period. The rise in the blood uric acid level at the end 
of 2 hours was about 2 mg., although there was no great uniformity. 
Practically all the uric acid that could be recovered from the 
urine was elimmated during the first 24 hours following injection, 
there being no definite increase over normal the second 24 hours. 
Small changes that did occur after 24 hours fall within the error 
of day to day variation. The recovery ranged from 45.8 to 69 per 
cent. None of these subjects had any discomfort or showed any 
symptoms that might have been attributable to the injected uric 
acid. 

Table III shows the results obtained in a similar observation 
on a series of patients who did not have demonstrable renal 
disturbances. The results are similar except that the peis 
centage recovery is somewhat lower and the variation greater. 
This may merely be due to the fact that a much larger number 
of subjects were studied. 

Table IV shows the results on subjects where definite renal 
insufficiency could be demonstrated. Although the number of 
cases is altogether too small upon which to base any definite con¬ 
clusions, fh.e results show a definite retention of uric acid. Thfe 
is evident m most oases, not only by a very definite retenti^ 
as shown by the blood level at the end of 2 hours, but atej by, 
the delayed elimination extending over 24 hours. Case 1 is ah ‘ 
interesting example of marked retention of uric acid fdthoc^’ 
the initial blood level was normal. No renal insufficiency ww 
shown by the phenolsulfonephthalein test or by the blood chemisf 
try. Case 2 is one that probably showed no renal pathology, husd; 
showed an insufficiency by the uric acid test due to cardiac decqtft- 
pensation. Case 8, one of ^ential hypertension (blood joessare 
210/160), showed definite retention, but whether tins was due to an 
artertosolwotic kidney or to functional changes ki difficult to t^ 
Here there were other positive findings df tosu^ency. 

3 and 4 were of patients with ehr<^ ne^hri^'^e of th^,. 

3 with marki^ eden^, tod the ofi^e^ wit^oit . 





se 5. S. B., msle, age 47, 5.24 9,08 3.84 24 his. before. 650 240 156 6.5 

yei^t 70.5^kg. 914 mg. Tiiie Ihr, after. 190 272 52 52.0 

iddiDleeted. Gastric nicer, 2hrs. 1st, 110 306 34 17.0 
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wmght 30.8 kg. 403 ing. uric Ihr. after. 170 167 28 28.4 

acid injected. Hyperten- 21irs. " 1st. 60 205 12 6.1 

siou. Blood pre^ure 206/ 21 “ " 3rd. 1,000 264 264 12.6 

143j left yentricular hyper* 24 " " ; total. 1,230 304 111 27.6 

trophy. I 
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Table V shows a series of cases where no renal insufficiency 
could be demonstrated, but where there was a question of possible 
functional impairment. Of this series Case 3 is interesting as a re¬ 
petition of Case 1,Table IV, after the acute nephritis had apparently 
cleared up. Here the blood retention was 2.80 after the nephritis 
as compared with 6.36 during the acute stage and an elimination 
recovery of 48.4 per cent after as compared with 21.6 per cent 
for 24 hours during the atteck. Case 4, a preeclamptic toxemia, 
showed a retention that pointed definitely to at. least functional 
impairment of the kidney. 


DISCUSSION. 

Other workers who have injected' uric acid intravenously and 
thus obtained higher blood levels have not dwelt upon the question 
of whether or not S 3 Tnptomatic effects were produced. Very 
pro*bably if such effects were observed they would have been men¬ 
tioned. The first one of our subjects who received intravenous 
uric acid, 16 mg. per kilo of body weight, as the monolithium 
urate in distilled water, complained of a headache, had a sli^t 
fever, and was nauseated, liis solution was not isotonicanditwas 
considered a possibility that the reaction was due to hemolysis, 
so in all other injections the solution was made isotonic with 
glucose. There were no more symptomatic effects. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say whether tonicity was a factor here or not or whether 
the one case was merely accidental. However,, it m^t be itt? 
teffesting to point out the recent observation' of Rowntree (lO) 
that distilled water slowly injected intravenously killed a rabbit 
within 10 minutes after receiving 25 ec. 

The results on the recovery of the injected iirie acid agree 
with those of BUiger (6), Qriesbach (6), and Thannhauser md 
Weinsohenk (7) and warrant the conclusion that considerable 
uricolysis goes on in the human body. This statement can offiy be 
made on the provisional basis that pa?t of the uric acid is not 
eliminated throufffi other channels as .by means of sweat or 
feces. Negative evidence upon the latt^r^ would not mean very 
much inasmuch as bacterial decamposi^oh probably takes place. 
Although traces of uric acid have, been fiw^d in ^he sw^, it;h^ 
always been assumed tot to fjffinmated m-this it' 







Case 1, T. M*, matei 24 Iirs. before 570 188 107 4.6 

weight 54* 41^. 710 aag. ' ; , ’ ’ ~ 1 hr. after. 200 254 51 51.0 

acid injected. Mitral aa^r /" ' 2 brs. " 1st. 310 268 83 41 R 
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Since uric acid cannot be quantitatively recovered from the 
urine and since the percentage recovery varies, it introduces an 
unknown error in its use as a measure of renal insufficiency. 
In spite-of this objection our results show that the intravenous 
use of uric acid may be helpful in certain renal cases when other 
tests are negative. It perhaps is unnecessary to say that only 
a very extensive study of a large number of cases will determine 
the value of such a test. That much is still to be known about 
uric acid elimination before we can intelligently discuss its re¬ 
tention or destruction was recently demonstrated by Lennox (11) 
when he iSbiowed a marked increase of the uric acid level in the blood 
without comparable increase in elimination upon prolonged starva-, 
tion. He points out that this may possibly be due to renal in¬ 
volvement although other signs of such a complication were lack¬ 
ing. He cites that the increase of blood uric acid may be the first 
sign of nephritis. His suggestion that the hyperuricacidemia 
reported in cases of cancer, hypertension, thermic fever, and 
methyl poisoning may be due to a resulting nephritis certainly is 
a tenable one. 

Several recent attempts to localize the elimination of various 
substances in different parts of the excretory mechanism of 
the kidney are interesting in this cormection and may explain 
the retention of certain substances in certain cases of nepl^tis, 
while in other cases the same substances may be normal and otl^ 
retained. O’Cormor and Conway (12) believe, after studying ^ 
localization of excretion, that uric acid is excreted in t^ lo^ 
part of the second convoluted tubule. It is possible that a spen^ 
study of various substances in regard to retention may 
more definite knowledge as to where the pathology, if IcKadiied, 
exists in renal damage;. 

CONCLUSIONS. ’ '. 

1. A prelinomary investi^tion shewed that uric acid ingesM: 
by mouth did not s^iredtebly raise the blood Uric acid level dr 
increase its excretion in the urine. ■ . 

2. Ordy about one-half of the uric acid inject ihtravenosisdy 

can be reooveaeed in the uihre. The amount .re«JVerabJe 
wi'i&dittiwtirKH IJricolyrisisaMum^.;, ^ 
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3. The amount of uric acid retained in the blood 2 hours 
after injection and the rapidity of its elimination in the urine may 
be of value in detennining renal insufficiency. 

4. Variability of destruction and errors in metabolisna, as gout, 
must be taken into consideration in the interpretation of reten¬ 
tion of injected uric acid. 
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STUDIES ON THE THEORY OF DIABETES. 

IX. SUGAR EXCRETION CURVES IN DOGS UNDER INTRAVENOUS 
INJECTION OF GLUCOSE AT LOWER RATES. 

By HANNAH V. FELSHER and R. T. WOODYATT. 

(From the Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute Laboratory of Clinical 
Research, Rush Medical College, Chicago.) 

(Received for publication, April 8, 1924.) 

In the last paper of this series (1) which appeared in 1917> 
experiments were described in which glucose was injected into 
dogs intravenously at different rates sustained constantly for 
periods of I to 1 or several hours. The paper dealt with the 
effects of injections at rates rising from 0.1 to 2.0 gm. per kilo 
per hour. When these experiments were performed, there was no 
accurate method available for the estimation of such small quan¬ 
tities of sugar as occur in the normal urine. The best method 
known to us was that of Bang and Bohmannson (2), which had 
been used in the routine of phlorhizin experiinents reported 
earlier. By means of this method, the attempt had been made 
to plot curves of urinary sugar excretion under the influence of 
glucose supplies rising from the basal or fasting level by steps 
of 0.1 gm, per kilo per hour until a gross glycosuria, detectable 
by the ordinary qualitative tests, appeared, but the method, 
in our hands, did not permit the_plotting of satisfactory curves. 
Later, Benedict and Osterberg (3) reported a new and superior 
method for the quantitative estimation of the sugar in normal 
urine; and Folin and Berglurid (4) subsequently reported 
another. Wirii these methods available, it seemed advisable to 
repeat the earlier experiments and again attempt to plot the 
curve of sugar excretion as it rose from the fasting level under 
the influence of intravenous injections of glucose at gradually 
ascending rates. 

The experiments were divided into two gproups. Those of the 
first were designed mainly to ascertain the effects of intravenous 
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injection at a series of rates between 0 and 2.0 gm. per 

kilo per hour) on the rate of total sugar excretion in the urine 
(without distinguishing between the fermentable and non-fer- 
mentable fractions). The results of these experiments are de¬ 
scribed here. Other experiments in which further observations 
were made of the blood sugar percentages, of the relationships 
between these and the urinary sugar, and of the effects of more 
or less water m the solution injected will be reported in another 
paper. 

Technique of Experiments. 

Dogs were used exclusively. Injections were made into a 
leg vein (saphenous, popliteal) by meam of a vohimetrio pump 
as previously described (5). The purpose was to determine the 
rate of sugar excretion for each animal dturing fasting and under 
the influence of imiformly sustained injections at each of several 
selected rates. It had been observed repeatedly that a given 
animal receiving glucose by vein at a constant rate for several 
hours might show a relatively high excretion for the first half 
hour or hour, after which it settled to a lower level, and then 
tended to remain virtually constant for some time. It was also 
found that if a given .animal received glucose injections at a 
series of ascending rates instituted one after another in the course 
of a single continuous experiment lasting 8 hoius or more, the 
animal might excrete less sugar imder the influence of the rate 
of injection instituted last than it would if injected at this rate 
first, or hnmediately after 18 hours of fasting. It seemed de¬ 
sirable, therefore, in testing the responses of a given dog to in¬ 
jections at different rates to prepare the animal by 18 to 20 hours 
of fasting, and inject the glucose for several hours at one rate 
only on a single day; then to allow several days to elapse, during 
which the animal lived under* ordinary laboratory conditions, 
then to inaugurate a second period of fasting followed by injec¬ 
tion at a second rate, and so on. 

The glucose was injected in the form of 19.8 to 20.3 per 0/^0- 
solutions,* and the injections were continued for exactly 4 hot^ 

> Com Products Befiaing Company’s o.f. glucose was used in all this 
weak. It was dissolved in triple distilled water, to make about a 20 per 
SM solution, and was sterilised by autoclave. The glucose concentration 
^^Jd^ptsnnined by polarisoope directly before injection. 
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at each rate. The total excretion for 4 hours divided by the 
weight of the dog in kilos times 10 was taken as the excretion 
per 4 hours per 10 kilos of body weight for the individual ani¬ 
mal. The figures obtained for each animal under different injec¬ 
tion rates were compiled to give the curves shown. The urine 
was collected continuously by catheter and the bladder, irrigated 
at the close of the periods, each sample being brought to a standard 
volume!. These were tested qualitatively by means of Haines’ 
and Benedict’s solutions and quantitatively by the Benedict and 
Osterberg method. 

Comment. 

T^e dogs used in these experiments excreted, after fasting 18 
to 20 hours, as little as 6 mg. and as much as 65 mg. per 10 kilos 
per 4 hours of total sugar as estimated by the Benedict and 
Osterberg method, corresponding to 36 and 390 mg. per 10 kilos 
per day, respectively. But the great majority of the observar 
tions fell between 17 and 35 mg. per 10 kilos per 4 hours, and the 
average of all was 23 mg., corresponding to 138 mg. per 10 kilos 
per 24 hours (which would amount to 690 mg. per 50 kilos per 
day). Benedict and Osterberg (6) observed in the case of a 
fasting dog, weighing about 18 kilos, excretions of 8.2 mg. of 
sugar per hour, which is equivalent to 109,2 mg. per 10 kilos 
per day, in fair agreement with these results. 

The rate of sugar excretion in the two dogs (Nos. 1 and V), 
which received glucose by vein at 0.3 gm. per kilo per hour, was 
appreciably higher than the fasting rate; thus, in Dog I it rose 
from a fasting excretion of 23 mg. to 60 mg. and in Dog Y from 
12 to 64 mg. per 10 kilos per 4 hours, roughly 2.6 and 5 times 
the baslal output, respectively. The absolute increases in the 
two cases were more nearly the same than the percentage eleva¬ 
tions, but owing to the exceptionally low fasting output in the 
case of Dog V, this increase accounted in that case for a higher 
percentage rise. Injection at the 0.6 gm. rate in the case of 
these two dogs (Nos. I and V) caused a further elevation in the 
excretion to 87 mg. per 10 kUos per 4 hours in both instences. 
The 0.6 gm. rate in the other dogs, which were not observed at 
the 0.3 gm. rate, caused elevations as follows: Dog U (fasting 
excretion 28 mg.) to 129 mg.; Dog III (fasting 26 mg.) to 1X7 

VBS JOUXtKAli^OV BXOLOaiOAL OBBMXCKDBY, LX* HO. Z 
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mg.; Dog IV (fasting 23 mg.) to 92 mg.; and so on. Thus, 
injections of glucose at rates from 0 up to and including 0.6 
gm. per kilo per hour resulted in total increases of the sugar ex* 
oretion amountmg to less than five times the basal outputs. As 
the injections were increased above the 0.6 gm. rate a point was 



0 QI 02 03 Q4 05 as ar 08 09 ID 11 12 
Injection in grams per Kg. pcrhoup 

Fia, 1. 


finally reached, in all cases except one, at which a 
acceleration of the injection rate by 0.1 gm. per kiki 
caused a sudden increase of the sugar excretion out of prqpor* 
tion to the total rise caused by all increases of the injection rate 
tip to that point. Thus in Dog I, which in fasting excreted 18 
•to 31 mg. per 10 kilos per 4 hours, the highest excretion with any 
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injection rate below 1.0 gm. per kilo per hour was 177 mg. or 
6.7 times the exceptionally low fasting excretion shown by that 
dog during the control period. With the 1.0 gm. injection rate 
the excretion rose to 3,273 mg. or 105 times the fasting excretion. 
This critical phenomenon occurred in Dog I with the injection 
rate at 0.9; in Dog II at 1.0; in Dog III at 1.4; in Dog IV at 1.0; 



and in Dog V at 0.8 gm. per kilo per hour. In Dog VI there was 
no clearly definable critical point; the excretion rising gradually 
as the injection rate rose to 1.1, then falling somewhat, then 
rising again. But at 1.4 even in the case of this dog the excretion 
ascended steeply and broke upward disproportionately at 1,7. 

Experiments of the same general character as these had previ¬ 
ously been carried out here with injection rates rising progres- 
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sively above the highest reported in this series in order to study 
the subsequent behavior of the curves of excretion; but in those 
studies another method was used for estimating the sugar, so 
that the lower ends of the older curves could hardly be expected 
to approximate exactly the upper ends of the new ones. How¬ 
ever, it may be said that with rates of injection rising above 
2.0 gm. per kilo per hour the curve of excretion, although ob¬ 
served to rise progressively, has not continued to rise as steeply 
as in the critical periods of the present experiments. In oiii® 
words, as the rate of glucose injection rises from 0, there is at 
first a slow rise of excretion, then a steep upward bend or break, 
then a continued rising tendency not so steep as that seen in 
the critical stage. In Dog I the curve broke sharply upward 
between 0.9 and 1.0, then rose more slowly with an advance of 
the rate from 1.0 to 1.1 and 1.2, and a similar phenomenon is 
shown in the chart of Dog II. 

As to the interpretation of these steep accelerations of the 
rate of excretion occurring when, but not before, the injection 
rate rises above a certain value, judgment is reserved. Whether 
the break is referable to an excretory phenomenon or whether 
it implies that the power to utilize glucose is temporarily oven* 
taxed at this point after which, under the stimulus of an excess 
of sugar, it rises to a higher level after the manner of heart ao-‘ 
tion in the phenomenon of “second wind,” or.wdiether it is due 
to some other physiological event, the experiments would not 
decide. Th^ appear to' indicate, however, that with glucose 
supplies rising gradually above the fashng endogenous level a 
critical physiological event takes place when, and not before, the 
supply rate exceeds a certain limit shajrply definable for that 


case. 

Using the qualitative test solutions, we have not failed to 
obtain poritiye reactions after the critiohl point has been reached. 


The' urines of the precritical periods, however, have dften oon- 
hsiined enough sugar to give faint positive reactions the 


tests have been made under the standard conditions 
us; namely, 2 cc. of urine in 6 co. of reagent. ‘ 

■Folih and Berglxmd (7) working with aJimraitary 
ti^ of various carbohydrates including glucose, jn maSf 


,eluded that “the ingestion of pure glucose (up to 200 gm.) does 
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not raise the level of the blood sugar above the threshold in 
normal persons, and no glycosuria is obtained. ” In the present 
experiments, working with dogs and intravenous administra¬ 
tion, smaE doses of glucose have regularly increased the elimina¬ 
tion of total sugar. This finding, however, is not necessarily in 
conflict with the above; first, because it was not absolutely proved 
in the present experiments that the observed increases in sugar 
excretion preceding the critical elevations were due to gjucose in' 
the urine, although it might seem plausible to assume that they 
were, provided the glucose injected was strictly pure; secondly, 
because in the present experiments dogs were used instead of 
men and the administrations were by peripheral vein and not 
into the. portal circuit as in Folin and Berglimd's work. Work¬ 
ing with human cases (8) and diets in which the glucose-yielding 
power® was increasing, we also have fafled in a few cases to note 
increases of sugar excretion above the fasting levels, but in the 
majority of such cases of which we. have records increases have 
been observed. In extended experiments on three animals in 
which they studied the effects of subcutaneously injected i^ucose 
on the urinary sugar output in the dog, Benedict and Osterberg 
(9) found that foEowing the injection of 0.4 gm. of glucose per 
kilo of body weight and upward there is a definite increase in 
the total sugar output. Their injections, however, were given 
foEowing the administration of standard meals, and with no 
certain means of estimatir^ the exact rates of absorption of the 
subcutaneous doses or the rate at which glucose was suppEed;by 
feedings, a quantitative comparison of their results with those 
here reported is not possible. 

The present experiments were designed mainly to ascertain 
whether or not under gradually rising glucose supplies there is 
for any particular individual a critical rate of supply which when 
exceeded leads to a sudden acceleration of the output of sugar in 
the urine, or whether the transition from the normal sugar ex¬ 
cretion to a gross glycosuria is a gradual process, as suggested by 
Benedict, Osterberg, and Neuwirth (10). That it may possibly 
be gradual in some oases is not disproved, but our experimente 
indicate that in most cases there is an abrupt phenomenon; ‘ As 

• Calculating the glucose-yielding power of a mixture metabolised as 
the carbohydrate plus the protein times 0.58 plus the fat times 0.10. 
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to whether the slight preoritioal increases oi the total supr 
tion observed in these experiments were due wholly to gluooSe 
or partly to the pr^enoe of unknown impurities in the gluoose 
mjeoted is a question not bearing essentiaily on the main theme 
of the iMip®p. . 


coNontrsiONS. ' 

The results essentially confirm 
for any individual animal a certain. 
glucose may be introduced continuously 
dilation without the occurrence of gross 
when this rate is overstepped a sharp increase of 
put u^Uy occurs. The ordinary qu^tative testa for sjjgdj? w 
the urine, if not too refined, yield as a rule negative reactions 
before and almost invariably positive tests after the critical 
point has been reached. 

Gradually increasing the rate of injection of glucose into the 
systemic circulation of normal fasting dogs from 0 to 0.8 gm. or 
thereabouts per kilo per hour causes a measurable but relatively 
slight progressive increase in the rate of sugar elimination in the 
' urine until for any individual a certain critical rate is instituted 
when there xisuaUy occurs a sharp acceleration of the sugar ex¬ 
cretion out of proportion to any that occurs before. Thus in the 
cases of the five dogs that showed a sharply definable critical 
point, increasing- the rate of intravenous injection of glucose 
fr(m 0 up to that critical point has led to aggregate in¬ 
creases of the sugar elimination averaging 4.1 mg. per kilo per 
hour above the basal or fasting levels; whereas when the critical 
rate (0.8, 0.9, 1.0, 1.0 gm. per kilo per hour, respectively, in 4 
dogs and 1.4 gm. in the fifth) was overstepped the aggregate ex¬ 
cretion above basal averaged 97.3 mg. per kilo per hour, or 24 
times as much. The effect of increasing the injection rate by 
0.1 gm. per kilo per hour in the critical stage was 226 times as 
great on the average as in the precritical stages. 

The compiled curves representing graphically the total exq^ 
idon of sugar by 4 hour periods per 10 Mos of body 
mdfviduaji .d*^ receiving glucose by vein at rat^ 

;;;'^0sa 0 to tW critical level show therefore in- 

'inclines upward relati-vely’littl^fii’efii^^^P^ 
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zontal followed by a second portion in which the curve shows a 
steep upward bend or break. Further gradual increases in the 
rate of injection affect the subsequent course of the curve in a 
manner to be described in a later report. 
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THE METABOLISM OF SOME PYEIMIDINES * 

By harry J. DBXJEIi, Jr. 

{From the Laboratory of P'hydohgieaX Chemistry, Yale University, 

Nm Haven.) 

(Received for publication, May 15, 1924.) 

INTBODrCTION. 

The demonstration by Johnson and Baudisch (1) that thymine 
is readily oxidized at ordinary temperature with such a mild 
oxidizing reagent as ferrous hydroxide and peroxide renewed our 
interest in a study of the metabolic behavior of this pyrimidine 
and also uracil to determine whether an analogoxis destruction of 
these substances might not occur in the animal organism. The 
fate of the pyrimidines has been a problematical question since 
their isolation as hydrol 3 rtic derivatives of nucleic acid 30 years 
ago. Inasmuch as pyrimidines may be recovered from the urine 
unchanged after they are fed in fairly large amounts in a free 
state or in the nucleoside or nucleotide combination, but not when 
fed as a constituent of nucleic acid, the hypoth<%is is current that 
in normal metabolism these substances must be decomposed 
befo^ the nucleic acid molecule Im suffered deavage to the 
mmxonudeotide slate. In other words, the animal organism is 
able to destroy the pyrimidines as long as they exist as an integral 
part of the tetranucleotide mdecule, but is no longer posdble 
when the compounds are split into mononucleotidee or farther 
into nucleosides—a transformation which is not supposed to alter 
in any way the pyrimidine constituent existing therein. 

* The data of this paper are taken from a di^ertatiain presented by H. J. 
Deuel, Jr., to the faculty of the Graduate School of Yale Ipniversity, 1923, 
in partial fulfilment of th^ requirements for the d^pe of Doctor of 
Philosophy. ‘ , 

A preliminary aocoxmt of some of the experiments was' pud^ed by 
Deuel and Mendel on the mettybolism of thymine Jr.] and 

Mendel, L. B., Proc. Soc. Sa;p. Biol, ondMed., I®2-^,p:, 237). 
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Metabolism of Pyrimidines 


HISTORIOAIi. 

The physiological behavior of the pyrimidine group was first studied by 
W5hler and Frerichs (2) who fed 6 gm. doses of alloxantin to men* None of 
this compound could be recovered from the urine and these authors suggest 
a breaking down of this substance to urea sihoe 'the iatter oeounfed in 
increased amounts in the urine following the administration of tMs 
pyrimidine. Koehne (3) confirmed these insults since he Was unable tO 
detect either alloxan or alloxantin after feeding 8 ^ doses, of these 
pyrimidines. , . . 

Steudel (4) investigated the behavior of a number of pyriirddiiM^ 
ing 1 giii. doses of the substances under study to a bitoL* 
isobarbituric acid, and isodialuric acid were apparent^ 
stroyed since none of these compounds could be recovered 
collected in the period subsequent to their administration^ 
methyl uracil, which differs from thymine only in the position of the 
methyl group, and 5-nitrouracil were found to be excreted. Steudel (5) 
later reported that hydrouracil and imido methyl uracil are destroyed by 
the dog when administered per oSj while 4-methyl sulfouracil escapes 
physiological conversion. 

Sweet and Levene (6), using an Eck fistula dog, showed that thymine 
when administered orally in a dose of 6 gm. was more than half excreted 
unchanged. Mendel and Myers (7) subsequently confirmed this result, 
the latter investigators finding that the administration of 1 or 2 gm. of 
thymine to rabbits or of 3 gm. to a dog resulted in its partial excretiPn. It 
should be noted, however, that in two of their experiments a marked rise in 
urea nitrogen resulted on the day of thymine ingestion, thus indicating the 
possibility of a partial physiological destruction of the pyrimidine. The 
abbve investigators obtained like results after feeding uracil. When 1.6 
gm. were given to a rabbit and a somewhat larger amount to a dog, a partial 
excretion of this substance followed, but a concomitant rise in urea excre¬ 
tion was noted. Cytosine was also partially excreted by tho dog after its 
oral administration; the protocols of Mendel and Myers do not demon- 
etrate that a conversion of this substance to urea took place. The fate of 
this amino pyrimidine in this respect we should not expect to differ from 
that of uracil since its amino group is detached with great ease, giving rise 
to uracil* 

A number of investigations have been carried out to determine the effect 
of nucleic acid feeding on the nitrogen partition of the urine, but in only a 
few instances have attempts been made to determine whether free pyrim¬ 
idines are excreted as a result of the hydrolytic cleavage of the nucleic 
acid molecule in the animal organism. Frank and Schittenhelm (8) showed 
that a large increase in urinary urea nitrogen was coincident with the inges- 
of iO fm. of yeast nucleic acid by a man who was on a constant fixed 
lllfet, thus ifiu^rating that when the pyrimidines are in the normal nucleic 
, are largely broken down to urea. Neither Sweet and 

i^) a|^ t#edint to gm. of thymus nucleic acid nor Mender apd 
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Myers (7) nor Wilson (9) after the admiiiistration of the same quantity of 
yeast nucleic acid could detect any pyrimidines in the urine. 

Wilson (10) has likewise fed a nucleotide, uridine phosphoric acid, and a 
nucleoside, uridine, to rabbits—both compounds causing an excretion of 
free uracil but likewise a concomitant rise in urea excretion. Wilson has 
interpreted these data as suggestive of the hypothesis that the pyrimidines 
are destroyed while still in the nucleic acid combination, but are incapable 
of such transformations after the nucleic acid molecule has undergone par¬ 
tial or complete hydrolysis. 

In the more strictly chemical studies on the behavior of the pyrimidines 
the recent work of Johnson and Baudisoh and collaborators is of interest 
from a physiological standpoint. Johnson and JBaudisch (1) have recently 
shown that the supposedly highly resistant pyripaidine ring is readily 
destroyed by the action of ferrous hydroxide and peroxide at room tempera- 
ture-Hihymine, for example, yielding under such treatment urea, acetole, 
pyruvic acid, and formic acid.^ Uracil, 6-ethyl uracil, 4-methyl uracil, 
cytosine, and thymine have been shown by Bass and Baudisoh (12) to be 
decomposed to give urea as one of their end-products under the influence 
of iodine solution while thymine undergoes a slight conversion into urea 
when illuminated by the quartz mercury arc light especially in the, presence 
of ferrous sulfate (Bass (13)). In view of the marked ease with which 
pyrimidines are decomposed by very mild chemical treatment, their 
behavior under physiological conditions assumes added interest. 


The mvestigatioaa herein described was undertaken to deter¬ 
mine whether in the course of normal nucleic acid metabolisni, 
the pyrimidines might not be set free and subsequently suffer 
further destruction as such. In the first place in order to de^r- 
mine whether pyrimidines mi^t bcotn^ in small quantity in nomial 

. < baudisoh and Bass (11) have suggested the following mechanic for 
decomposition: 


NH- 

Ao 

I . 

NH- 


-CO NH- 

1 HOH [ 
OCH, CO 


CHO : • 

dOH, NHi OHO 

NaHCO. j . 

---+CO + H 


-CH 


Ntt—*r-CHOH 


I 
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urine, an attempt was made to isolate tlaem from a large quantity 
of normal human urine. Secondly, the question Was investi¬ 
gated whether a large dose of a pyrimidine, which is known to 
be partially excreted unchanged, might not cause a concomitant 
rise in urinary urea excretion which would indicate the iJKMffiiibUity 
for the organism to split limited quantities of the {QndmuibeB. 
Next, a study was made to determine whether the free pyrimi¬ 
dines would suffer complete decomposition if administer^ in 
very small amounts over a long period of time. linallyj vdty 
large quantities of nucleic acid were fed to a dog in an 
to overdood the organism with P 3 nrimidines aqd thus 
an excretion thereof if these should be intermediates 
acid metabolism. ‘ 

For these investigations dogs were fed on diets containing a 
fibced amount of nitrogen according to the method recently de¬ 
scribed by Cowgill (14). Analyses were made as follows: total 
nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method, Tirea by the Marshall method, 
sulfates according to the procedure outlined by Folin, and pyrimi¬ 
dine recovery by precipitation with Hopkins’ reagent as de¬ 
scribed by Mendel and Myers (7). Thymine and uracil were 
synthesized by the methods developed by Wheeler and Johnson 
while thymus nucleic acid of good quality was prepared in suffi¬ 
cient quantity for the experiment by the method of Levene (16). 


EXPERIMENTAL. 

Pyrimidines in, Normal Urine .—No investigation is on record, 
as far as known to the author, in which an attempt has been 
made to recover pyrimidines from large amounts of normal urine. 
It might readily be supposed that small amounts of pyrimidines 
under usual conditions of diet are constantly being excreted, 
their relatively high solubility making their detection much more 
difficult than that of the purines. This assumption seemed 
possible in view of the fact that by application of the Johnson- 
Baudisoh reaction to urine (16) to detect thymine, a positive re¬ 
sult was always obtained which was caused by some other con- 
^tuent than the small amount of glucose which was present. 
■JJJimei for this investigation was .obtained in amounts of 10 
,jK|^^Kters daily from the surgical wards of the New Haven 
patients who had been on the Usual hospital diet. 
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The urine as collected was preserved with toluene and was re¬ 
ceived from the hospital daily. A total of 150 liters was concen¬ 
trated by evaporating it in large evaporating dishes to a volume of 
about 15 liters, the resulting precipitate being filtered off and 
discarded and the filtrate concentrated to 3,500 cc. After the 
removal of a large amount of urea which had separated out, the 
filtrate was made up to 5 liters and an equal volume of saturated 
mercuric chloride solution was added, the solution made alkaline 
with sodium hydroxide—the general plan of Mendel and Myers 
(7) being used in an attempt to isolate thymine from the urine. 
From this amount of nonhal urine, it was impossible to isolate 
any thymine or cyrtosine, thus indicating that if any pyrimidines 
do escape physiological oxidation to be excreted into the urine 
as such, the amount must be exceedih^y small. Under usual 
conditions of diet, therefore, it may be concluded that the pyrimi¬ 
dines obtained from the metabolism of endogenous and exogenous 
nucleic acid, undergo complete physiological conversion with 
the result that none escapes into the urine unchanged. 

Experiments with Thymine.—In the first series of experiments 
thymine was administered as such to dogs m a single large dose 
and the amount of extra urea resulting therefrom noted; any py¬ 
rimidine which was excreted in the urine was isolated and weired. 
Nine experiments were carried out on two dogs in which 1 to 4 
gm. of thymine were administered. In six of these experiments 
an unmistakable rise in urea nitrogen occurred on the day of 
thymine ingestion whfie the results of the other three tests are 
inconclusive. Table I shows one of the experiments which demon¬ 
strates the increased urea excretion coincident with the day of 
thymine ingestion. On account of the length of the tables, otiher 
results are not included here. 

From the urine on the day of thymine ingestion, 0.096 gm^ bf 
impure thymine was recovered which gave a low nitrogen value— 
20.94 per cent instead of the theoretical 22.22 per cent. Ti^le 
II gives‘the results of another experiment in which a Isu^er 
amount of thymine was fed. The urea nitrogen do^ not s3iow 
such a marked increase as in the former test. 0.874 gm. of pure 
thymine was recovered from the urine of the day of thymine fe^ 
ing which gave a nitrogen cofitent of 21.79 pm: cent instead-of Ctihe 

fViAnrA+.innl vnliiA nf 9.^ 9,9 nAi* r.ATit.. ^ ^ 
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The merease in urea excretion following the ingestion of thy¬ 
mine was a real augmentation and could not be ascribed to any 

TABLHI. 


Experiment on Thymine Metnboli^m. 
DogH. /Weight 5.35 kilos. . 


nee. 

Volume 

Nitrogen. 

Sulfur. 


of urine. 

Total. 

Urea. 

NHi 

me 

21-22 

22- 23 

23- 24 
24r-25 
25-26 

25-27 

27-28 

23-29 

6C. 

325* 

226* 

120 

90 

178 

90 

80 

100 

am. 

2.66 

2,79 

2.69 

2.70 
3.00 , 

2*. 56 
2.62 
2,83 

am, 

2.20 

2.16 

2.07 

2.31 

2.53 

2.07 

2.11 

2.19 

am. 

0.07 

0.17 

0.16 

0.04 

0.11 

0.13 

0.13 

0.19 

4fm, 

0.08$ 

0,100 

0.086 

0.084 

0.079 

0,068 

0.084 

0.086 

'' '' "I.'- rif.Ph 

1.5 gm. in 50 co^'solti- 
tionNa« 0.33gm. 


* The large qlIa^tities of urine in the first 3 days of the experiment repre¬ 
sent the effect of ingestion of 3 gni. of thymine on the day previous to the 
start of this experiment. 


TABLE II. 


Experiment on Thymine Metabolim, 
Dog H, Weight 6.3 kilos. 


Pee. 

Volume 


Nitrogen. 


Thymine fed. 

of urine. 

Total, a 

Urea, 

NH* 

im 

oc. 

am. 

pm. 

am. 


16-17 

130 

2.84 

2,30 



17-18 

90 

2.77 

2.20 



18- 19 

19- 20 

■ 90 

2.85 

2.28 


Urine lost. 

20-21 

460 

3.46 

2.39 


3 gm. Na thymine given in 

21-22 

326 

2.66 

2.20 

0.07 

60 cc* solution Na «■ 0.66 
gm. 

22-23 

‘225 

2.79 

2.16 

BSB 


28-24 

120 

2.69 

2.07 

lii 



of the causes enumerated below which might be conceived as re¬ 
sponsible for it. An increased urea* excretion might be ascribed 
to an augmented protein catabolism brought about in some wav 
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by the action of thymine although such an effect is extremely im¬ 
probable. However, were the protein metabolism greater, the 
excretion of sulfur as well as of urea nitrogen should be increased. 
The excretion of total sulfates remained constant in the experi¬ 
ments which showed a greater excretion of urea nitrogen. 

The diuresis which usually accompanies the ingestion of thy¬ 
mine might readily be suppqsed to wash out an added quantity 
of urea since it is known that when a very large amount of water 
is administered there is a temporary increase in urea output. 
However, control experiments, the protocols of which are not in¬ 
cluded, did not demonstrate that a diuresis to the extent caused 
by th 3 unine influenced the urea excretion. Moreover, in some 
experiments which showed an increased urea output following the 
feeding of this pyrimidine no diuresis occurred. 

In order to be certain that urease employed in the analytical 
procedures did not act on thymine as well as on urea, the urea 
content of a sample of urine containing a known amount of thymine 
and a sample of the same urine without the pyrimidine were de¬ 
termined and found to be identical—a result which proves that the 
urease method can be satisfactorily applied to urines containing 
the pyrimidine thymine. 

The administration of the sodium salt of thymine which is some¬ 
what alkaline often resulted in a declme in the ammonia content 
of the urine. That the increased urea excretion coincident with 
the thymine administration was not a result of this ammonia 
mtr^en thus made available for urea synthesis seems likely from 
the experiments of McCollum and Hoagland (17) j moreover, 
certain experiments did not show this decline in ammonia nitro¬ 
gen which at the same time showed the increase in urea nitrogen 
excretion. 

Lastly, the administration of thymine did not render the urine 
abnormal; after the administration of this pyrimidine, routme 
tests for sugar and albumin were always a negative. 

On the basis of these experiments it seems fair to assume that 
thymine can be decomposed to some extent in the animal body 
when this pyrimidine is administered as such. In the second se¬ 
ries of experiments which follow, a study was made to determine 
whether the animal organism could completely desiart^ small 
quantities of thymine. For these experiments quantities qf 
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thymine which, when fed in a single dose, were excreted to a 
considerable extent, were fed in small divided doses over a ocon* 
paratively long period of time and an attempt was made to re* 
cover this pyrimidine from the combined nrine of the experimen* 
tal period. In one experiment 0.25 sca> of thyndne was given 
daily to a d(^ of 6 kilos body wei^t over a period of 0 dayv. 
When the total amount was ^ven tc^'^bis andmid in * dole, 
about 1 gm. of unchanged pyrimidine ai^peared urine on 
the day of its administration. /' .S .j• 

From 2,614 cc. of a total volume of 2,216 eOk to the 0 di^'' 
during which thymine was being administered,‘it was 
to isolate a trace of this pyrimidine by the met&odS 
been used for the separation of this substance in the 
experiments. This experimental result would seem to indicate 
that the dog is able to destroy completely th 3 unine fed in small 
amounts. This is further confirmed by the fact that the non¬ 
urea nitrogen for the experimental period not only did not in¬ 
crease but actually decreased during the period of thymine feeding. 
If the thymine administered in these small amounts were excreted 
unchanged, the non-urea nitrogen should be increased about 
0.06 gm. daily during the experimental period. On the other 
hand, if all the nitrogen of thymine were converted to urea, the 
non-urea fraction for the experimental period would be unaltered. 
In the above experiment the daily average of the non-urea fraction 
for 22 days with the same animal on the diet without thymine 
amounted to 0.63 gm., while the mean quantity of non-urea nitro¬ 
gen for the 12 days during which 0.26 gm. of thymine was ad¬ 
ministered daily was 0.60 gm. instead of 0,58 gm. which would 
have been expected had all the th 3 nnine been excreted unchanged. 

A second experiment in which small amounts of thymine were 
fed over a period qf days was carried out on another animal. This 
dog, which weired 12 kilos, excreted 0.36 gm, of thymine after 
the feeding of 4 gm. by mouth in a single dose. When 0.4 gm. 
of thymine was fed daily over a period of 15 days, making a total 
of 6 @n. ingested, it was impossible to isolate any trace of this 
pjmmidine from 4,240 ce. of a total of 4,676 oc. of the combined 
urine or the experimental period. 

ExperimerOs vM. Uracil. —The plan of the experiments with 
uracil was similar to, that followed with thymine, the first series 
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of tests being designed to study the efEect of relatively large doses 
of this substance on the urea excretion and the second set of 
experiments involving the feeding of a similar quantity of uracil 
in small divided doses over a period of day^ in order to determine 
whether under these conditions any of this substance was excreted 
in the urine. 

Three experiments were cerried out in which tuacil was admin¬ 
istered as the sodium salt to a dog in doses varying from 0.5 to 
3.0 gm. In each case a rise in urea nitrogen occurred on the-day 
of uracil administration, the best results obtained being shown in 


TABLE m. 

Experiment on Uracil Metaholiem, 
Dog H. Weight 5,2 kilos. 


Fab. 

Volume 
of urine. 

Nitrogen. 

Uracil fed. 

Total. 

Urea. 

NHa 

ms 

cc. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 


18-19 

100 

3.26 

2,72 

0.18 


19-20 

290 

3.24 

2.60 

0.18 


20-21 

80 

3.08 

2.51 

0.15 


21-22 

90 

3.25 

2.62 

0.19 


22-23 


3.23 

2.64 

0.16 


23-24 

130 

3.61 

2.87 

0.09 

1.5 gm. of Na uracil given in 

1 





90 cc. solution Ng =« 0.37 






gm. 

24-26 

00 

3.29 

2.73 

0.18 


26-26 

80 

3.11 

2.52 

0.15 



TaWe III. From the urine of the day of uracil feeding, 0.244 
gm. of this substance was recovered which gave a strong positive 
qualitative test for this pyrimidine. 

In the other experiments on uracil metabolism, protocols for 
which are not included here, a similar thou^ not as marked an 
increase in urea excretion occurred coincident with the acUninis- 
tration of uracil. When 0.6 gm. of uracil was fed, this pyrimidiae 
was entirely destroyed as evidenced by the impossibility of obtain¬ 
ing even a qualitative test for it in the urine. 

The control experiments for uracil are the same as those fm: 
thymine which are discussed earlier. A te^ was csaded o^ to 
deteimiae whether uracil might be dec(nnp<^ed by urease to 
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q.mTnnnifl, and in this ■way vitiate the urea determinationB which 
were made by that method; mine to which a known quantity 
of uracil was added gave identical values for urea by the urease 
method •with that obtained on the same urine without the addi¬ 
tion of this pyrimidine. As in the case of thymine, the urine on 
the day of uracil administration showed no trace of glucose or 
albtimin indicating that this pyrinpdine did not have a patho¬ 
logical effect on the kidney. 

In the second series of tests 0.2 gm. of uracil, was fed daify to 
the same animal as in the previous experiment ovi^'a :pf 

15 days, making a total of 3 gm. No uracil could 
from 3,500 cc. of a total volume of 3,872 cc. for the 
period nor could a positive qualitative test be obtained on the 
fraction which shoiild include any uracil present. Moreover, 
the non-urea nitrogen did not change significantly during the 
experimental period. The average value of the non-urea fraction 
for 5 days before and 5 days after the uracil feeding was 0.56 gm., 
while the average for the days during which uracil was being fed 
0.2 gm. daily was 0.57 gm. instead of 0.61 gm. which should have 
been the result had all the uracil been excreted unchanged. 

Experiments with Nucleic Add .—The experiments reported 
below were designed to demonstrate whether the pyrimidines 
are set free as an intermediate product in normal nucleic acid 
catabolism. Large quantities of nucleic acid were fed in. order 
that the pyrimidines, if liberated, might exceed the capacity for 
their destruction and, therefore, result in their partial excretion. 

Two experiments were carried out in which nucleic acid was 
fed, but the first was somewhat inconclusive since it was uncertain 
whether any vomitus of the animal was mixed with the urine. 
The protocol of these experiments is given in Table IV. 

In the above experiments, 6 cc. of the urine from March 19 
to 20 and 21 to 22 gave a strong positive Wheeler-Johnson test 
for free cytosine as did the filtrate from the decomposition of the 
precipitate resulting with Hopkins’ reagent. The Wheeler-John¬ 
son test for uracil and qytosine is only given by these pyrimidines 
when uncombined and, therefore, these urines must have contained 
either one or both’of these pyrimidines in a free state. The amount 
of pyrimidine present was insufficient, however, to permit its 
isolation from the. urine. 
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The urine of the day previous and following the experiments 
gave negative tests for cytosine. The thymus nucleic acid used, 
which had been prepared from the thymus glands of sheep and 
calves, also was free from uncombined pyrimidines as evidenced 
by its failure to respond to a test for free cytosine. 


TABI.E IV. 


Experiment on Nucleic Acid Metabolism. 
Dog H. Weight 5.25 kilos. 


Miur. 

Volume 
of urine. 

Total 

nitrogen. 

PaO* 

Nucleic acid fed. 

tm 

cc. 

gm. 

gm. 


15--16 

100 

2.74 

0.16* 



100 . 

2.63 

0.12 


17*-18 

110 

. 2.80 

0.19 


18-19 

120 

2.79 

0.22 


19-20 


3.9S 


60 gm. thymus nucleic acid given 





by stomach tube.* 

20-21 

300 

*2.89 

0.69 


21-22 

660 

8.46t 

4,88 

50 gm. thymus nucleic acid given, f 

22-23 


3.44 

0.74 


23-24 

160 

2.74 1 

0,42 



* Approximately 60 gm. of thymus nucleic acid were given by stomach 
tube as the sodium salt, the total volume introduced amounting to about 
400 00 . A considerable amount of this was vomited and the vomitus was 
given again by stomach tube. This was vomited again a secon4 and a 
third time; it was finally estimated that the dog retained about 20' gm* of the 
WoWo add administered. The urine was collected separately from the 
yomitus, but it is not known whether any urine was lost in the vomitus. 
t The actual amount of food administered on this day was increased so 
5;0d gm. of Ns were fed instead of the usual S.3S gm^ from this source. 
t25 gm. of thymus nucleic acid were mixed with the food andfed W the 
dog in this way. The remaining 25 gm. were given as the sodium salt. 
On the preparation of this, it gelatinized to a mass resembling a stif pud¬ 
ding and lumps of this were force fed. It is estimated that the dog received 
about 45 gm. of nucleic acid in this last experiment. There was no 
vomiting in the second experiment. 


It ■would seem probable that the pyriioidmes ^e split bf 
normal conditions of nucleic acid metabolism but nev^ 
in the urine following the ingestion of ordin^ amoun^ :^^|feiii 
compound since the animal organism is capaHb of deo^s|pe^^ 
fairly large portions of them as such to urea and 
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mined products. It is oply when the animal organism is flooded 
by excessive doses of nucleic acid—a condition only met with 
experimentally—that sufficient pyrimidines arise to cause their 
excretion. 

DISCUSSION. 

The analytical data reported here make it seem probable that 
thymine and uracil in uncombined form are capable of being 
metabolized in the animal body so that urea results as one of 
their end-products. This assumption is based uport the observa¬ 
tions that administration of uracil or thymine was 
lowed by an increase in urinary urea excretion; also by 
that quantities of these p 3 nimidmes, which if given in a single 
dose would result in a comparatively large excretion of unchanged 
pyrimidine, were apparently destroyed when fed in a number of 
small divided doses. Although no experiments are available 
on the behavior of cytosine as such, there is no reason to suppose 
that this pyrimidine would act differently from thymine or uracil. 

When nucleic acid is administered in sufficient amount, a slight 
excretion of free psninidine may result—a fact which would 
indicate that under normal conditions of metabolism nucleic 
acid suffers complete hydrolysis to its pyrimidine components 
which, in turn, when not supplied to the animal organism in too 
large amounts are completely broken down to urea. 

This conception of pyrimidine metabolism is at variance with 
the present accepted ideas in the following ways: 

1. Levene, Mendel and Myers, and Wilson all assume that, 
since after the administration of free pyrimidine in sufficient 
quantity some of it is excreted unchanged, we must consider that 
under normal conditions of nucleic acid metabolism in the animal 
body, the pyrimidines are destroyed before they are sot free— 
this decomposition being assumed to take place while the pyrimi¬ 
dines are in the tetranucleotide combination. Although the 
earlier investigations have been confirmed by the experiments 
here reported, it does not seem necessary to postulate that because 
the organism is unable to utilize completely comparatively large 
doses of the pyrimidines it is equally unable to destroy small 
founts. Even such a readily oxidizable substance as glucose 
is OTcreted when an excessive dose is administered within short 
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time. Might Eot the excretion of pyrimidine which haa been 
noted after the ingestion of a comparatively large amoimt of this 
substance be analogous to an alimentary glycosuria resulting after 
very large doses of glucose? Normally, the nucleic acid catabo¬ 
lism must proceed slowly so that the amount of pyrimidine set 
free at any moment would be many times less than that offered 
in the experiments reported here. The fact that the administra¬ 
tion of a pyrimidine in much larger than physiological doses re¬ 
sults m a partial excretion of this substance imchanged does not 
preclude the possibility of its complete destruction when the same 
compound is fed in physiological amounts. 

2. Wilson assumes that since he obtained free uracil in the 
luine after the administration of uridine or uridine phosphoric 
acid, the pyximidme must be decomposed before the nucleic acid 
molecule has reached the mononucleotide state—presumably 
while still in the tetrahucleotide combination. That the animal 
orgaiMm could readily destroy uracil as a constituent of a tetra- 
nucleotide but not when the product is in the mononucleotide or 
nucleoside linkage would seem open to question were there not 
some striking difference in physical or chemical properties between 
the tetra- and mononucleotide to account for it. Such, however, 
is not the case. Are not these experimental data of Wilson 
another example of the results of flooding the animal with a sub-; 
stance which in small amounts might have been completely broken 
down? If we draw another analogy between these phenomena 
and alimentary glycosuria, we may conceive of uracil excretion 
following uridme feeding to be similar to that resulting freon a 
large ingestion of sucrose or other disaccharide while the 
relative difficulty of inducing a glyoosuria after starch or dextrin 
ingestion might be compared with the difficulty in demonstrating 
pyrimidine excretion after nucleic-acid feeding. 

8. The fact that neither Levene, Mendel and Myers, nor Wilson 
have found pyrimidines present in the urine after nucleic atid 
feeding is another point at which the experiments here report^ 
are at variance with the former ones mentioned. Levene fed 
10 gm. of an animal nucleic acid in his experiments while M^del 
and Myers and Wilson fed the same quantity of yeast 
acid. That these investigators have hot detected free pyrHni<lih6 
Jn thA iiMTiA fnllowinv t.hft ffifidinff of nucleic acid mav be exbhdhed 
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on several a^umptiobs. In the first place, it is possible that the 
organisni might be able to decompose Completely the pyrimiflineE 
were they freed from this amount of nucleic acid immediately, 
since the amount of each pyrimidine in 10 gtn. ci nucleic acid is 
somewhat less than 1 gm. Howev|»» ih,e pythaidiaes must be 
freed at a relatively slow rate and the complete'd#truc- 
tion of the nucleic acid would probably not ocw fo« a numbsar oi 
hours; the concentration of the pyrimidines off^fed tft the organ- 
ism at any time must be very small. • - : ^ ^ - ,, 

Secondly, we have no data on the extent of.abtoption 
nucleic acid. A considerable amount of it 
unutilized and for that reason the concentration 'of 
pyrimidine actually formed would not be sufficient tO'S@i»ei% 
excretion. 

However, the experiments reported here indicate that if suffi 
ciently large amounts of nucleic acid are administered, free pyrim 
idine can be detected in the urine. This would seem to, offe: 
cogent evidence that the failure of Levene, Mendel and Myers 
and Wilson to obtain a test for the free pyrimidine after the feed 
ing of nucleic acid was attributable to the smaller doses of thii 
substance which these investigators fed. 

SUMMARY. 

When the pyrimidines, thymine and uracil, were administerec 
in fairly large amounts (1.0 to 3.0 gm.) to dogs, a considerabh 
quantity could be isolated from the urine. However, when th< 
same quantities were given in small divided doses over a perioc 
of days, the animal was apparently able to utilize it for none coulc 
be detected'in the combined urine of the experimental period. A 
detectable increase in urea usually followed the introduction o. 
thymine or uracil which would indicate that these pyrimidinef 
were partially metabolized to urea under these conditions by th< 
dog. 

When thymus nucleic acid was fed in a 50 gm. dose to a dog 
it was possible to demonstrate the presence of free pyrimidine ir 
the urine—'thus suggesting that under normal conditions of nuclew 
Ewad metabolism, pyrimidines are constantly set free in an uncom- 
bmed form but are not present in sufficient quantity to be excretec 
as such. 
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Under normal conditions of diet in man, pyrimidines do not 
escape physiological conversion since it was impossible to isolate 

even a trace of them in 150 liters of normal human urine. 

1 

The author gratefully acknowledges the helpful criticism of 
Professor Lafayette B. Mendel who suggested the problem and 
under whom the study was carried out. 
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It has been known for a long time that glucose disappears 
from blood which is kept under aseptic conditions after its removal 
from the body. This phenomenon, which is termed glycolysis, has 
been of considerable interest to investigators in view of its ppssible 
bearing on intermediary carbohydrate metabolism. During 
the last year attention has again been directed to this subject 
and an added interest given it by Denis and Giles (1) and also 
by Thalhimer and Perry (2). Both conclude, from data which they 
present, that the rate of glycolysis in diabetic blood is less than 
in normal blood and that the diminution of glycolysis is roughly 
in proportion to the degree of diabetic involvement of the individ¬ 
ual studied. 

Since the appearance of these suggestive papers, we have had 
occasion to measure the rate of ^ycolysis in the venous blood of 
non-diabetic individuals (arthritics). It was thought that a 
study of blood glycolysis in oases of chronic arthritis might 
contribute towards an understanding of the lowered sugar tolerance 
which has been found frequently to accompany this disease (3)- 
On extending our observations to diabetic blood, we were unable, 
much to our surprise, to obtain eyidence that such bloods suffered 
a loss of glycolj^ic power. In view of the importance of this 

*The work here reported is part of a series of studies on, chronic arthritis 
by Ralph Pemberton, M.D., of Philadelphia, in collaboration with Robert 
B. Osgood, M.D., of Boston. The expenses of the investigation were 
defrayed by contributions from various sources, including a number of 
patients. 
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subject in its suggested relation to tbs diabetic problem, W€ 
venture to present our results at tbis time.’*' 

Macleod (4) has reviewed the subject of 
extensive literature on the subject only iieen: 
pertinent to the problem of comparing the glycolytic power oi 
different bloods will be considered here. 

The disappearance of glucose from shed blood is generally I 

glycolytic enzyme. This enzyme is seemingly restricted 
elements of the blood as no glycolysis occurs in serum or plasi^i 
(5), Milne and Peters (6), Aibara (7)), Both erythrocytes (8) andIWIwpft 
(9) contain the glycolytic enzyme, but it is reported as being absent froaS 
platelets (7). Glycolysis does not occur in laked blood (6, 7, 8). Macleoc 
(5) found that glycolysis is decreased when potassium oxalate is present ii 
concentrations sufficient to prevent coagulation of blood. Glycolysis is ai 
rapid, h^^wever, in bloods in which coagulation has been prevented bj 
sodium citrate (7) or hirudin (5) as in defibrinated blood. 

Levene and Meyer (9) found that lactic acid is formed from glucose whojj 
leucocytes are suspended in buffered glucose solutions. Kraske (10) anc 
and also Hondo (11) report the same reaction during glycolysis in whole 
blood, Anrep and Cannan (12) have recently reported that an increasec 
pH of the blood increases the production of lactic acid from glucose in vivc 
and to some extent in vitro. 

In addition to the authors whose work was cited in the introduotior 
Ldpine (13) maintained that there is a diminished glycolytic power ,ir 
diabetic blood. Eadie, Macleod, and Noble (14), however, failed to ob¬ 
serve changes in the rate of glycolysis in bloods to which insulin had beer 
added. Furthermore, blood drawn from animals after they had received 
injections of insulin exhibited no change in glycolytic rate, 

Glycolysis appears then to be the reaction, glucose -♦ lactic 
acid, catalyzed by an enzyme present within the oorpusculai 
eluents of the blood. A comparison of the glycolytic power oi 
different bloods involves a measurement of the velocity of this 
reaction and neoewitates consideration of the factors which may 
influence the speed of the reaction, *■ 

* Himwich, Loebel, and Barr recently report that Tolstoi, working in 
the same laboratory, has been unable to find a delayed glycolysis in diabetic 
blood (Himwich, BL E., Iioebel, E. 0., and Barr, D. P., BioLChem. . 
1&24, lix, 267. See also Tolstoi, E., J. Biol. Chm., 1924, Ix, 69.) 
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Methods. 

Each sample of blood was drawn under sterile'conditions 
from the ann vein of the subject into a 50 oc. Erlenmeyer flask. 
The flask was stoppered with a sterile cotton plug and immediately 
taken to the laboratory and a sample removed for sugar determina¬ 
tion. A piece of tin-foil was tightly fitted over the cotton plug and 
top of the flask containing the blood. The flask was then placed 
in an incubator maintained at 38*C. 

During this preliminary manipulation the bloods were exposed 
to the air and lost CO 2 . Consequently, the reaction of the bloods 
at the beginning of incubation was somewhat more alkaline than 
normal blood, In four bloods measured, the plasma pH before in¬ 
cubation was 7.92,7.87,7.88, and 7.78. 

At intervals of usually 4, 6, and 24 hours, samples of the blood 
were removed from the flasks and the sugar content was 
determined. 

At the end of the experiment the blood was transferred to beef 
l»oth. After 48 hours incubation, agar strokes were made from 
the broth. If no growth occurred on agar the blood was regarded 
as sterile.* It should be pointed out that the condition of the 
blood at the end of 48 hours incubation in broth may not represent 
its state during the early hours after it has been drawn. The pres¬ 
ence of bacteria at this time does not necessarily mean that they 
were present at the beginning of the experiment, or if pre^nt, that 
they were in sufficient numbers to mfluence measurably the blood 
{fillip. Despite utmost care in handling the bloo(te, it 
||$iffiu|t to avoid contamination from bacteria. However, 
le^ini^adBon during the early hours of glycolyais, of the curves 
of et^ar-losses of the bloods showing final bacterial growth wit^ 
those that were sterile gives no indications of differences ascribable 
to bacteria. 

In some of jhe. experiments the blood was deflbrinatedr. ih. 
others coagulation was prevented by addition d potassiupu ihsa- 
late, sodium citrate, co: heparin. . * b • 

* We are indebted to Dr. John Eiins» in whoee laboratory 
whose direction this bacteriological work was done to Miss A, M.' Sf;.' 
Falek, who carried out all the tests for the preeKnoe d, baoteri#^',. ‘ r y 
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Blood sugar was determined by the Polin-Wu method (16). 
The color developed in this method when the blood sugar is very 
low is so, faint that, even with the use of weak standards, accurate 


TAKLB I. 

Glycolysis in Non-Diabetic Blood, 





Blood lugat. 



Diasnosis. 

Anticoagulant. 





1 
i . 

k 

i 



1 

1 

J 

ir 

11 


fq 



O 



IS 






in7. 

mi. 

W7. 

mi. 

' ' 





per 
100 cc. 

per 
100 cc. 

‘ per 
100 oe. 


fit 
100 ec. 


1 

Arthritis. 

Citrate. 

83 

13 

13 


11.7 

0.308 

2 

tt 

it 

90 

32 

30 

t 

10.0 

0.183 

3 

a 

it 

91 

47 

19 


12.0 

0.260 

4 

Nornaal. 

Dehbrinated. 

93 

47 

•25 


11.3 

0.219 

5 

Arthritis. 

Citrate. 

99 

42 

24 

« 

12.5 

0.236 

6 

Normal. 

Heparin. 

105 

.39 

37 

25 

11.3 

0.17^4 

7 

Arthritis. 

Citrate. 

1531 

so 

48 

20t 

17.6 

0.193 

8 


it 

165t 

70 

45 


18.3 

0.206 

9 

« 

tt 

184t 

138 

76 


18.0 

0.147 

10 

Senile cataract. 

it 

209t 

150 

122 

t 

14.5 

0.090 

11 

Malignancy. 

Oxalate. 

92 

29 

21 


11.8 

0.246 

12 

Normal 

it 

93 


26 


11.3 

0.219 

13 

it 

it 

94 


45 


8.2 

0.123 

14 

Arthritis. 

it 

102 

77 

65 

30* 

6.2 

0.076 

15 

tt 

tt 

102 

26 

26 

24* 

12.7 

0.228 

16 

tt 

it 

104 


44 

26t 

10.0 

0.143 

17 

Normal. 

it 

105 

77 

64 

28 

6.8 

0.082 

18 

it 

tt 

105 

83 

72 

21 

5.5 

0.063 

19 

Arthritis. 

it 

184t 

177 

89 

60 

15.8 

1 0.121 

20 

tt 

tt 

207t 

133 

97 


18.2 

I 0,126 


*Sterile* 

tBacterial growth. 
lAfter glucose ingestion. 


colorimetric readings are difficult. Results below 80 mg. pei 
100 cc. are to be regarded as approximations only. 

RESULTS.. 

In Tables I and II are tabulated the results of glycolysis expert 
meats on non-diabetic and diabetic bloods. The non-diabetic 
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bloods, with two exoeptioQS, were obtained from normal individuals 
or from patients with chronic arthritis. In these tables are 
given the measurements of the initial glucose content of the bloods, 
the content after definite time intervals, and the average hourly 


TABLE II. 

Glycolysis in Diabetic'Blood. 


Blood. 

Anticoagulant. 


Blood sugar 




Ohra. 

4 hrs. 

6 bra. 


Loss per 
hr. (tot 
ehra.). 

k 

1 

Citrate. 

mo. per 

100 CO, 

143 

m?. per • 
100 ee, 

67 

m?. per 
100 CO, 

38 

W7. per 
100 CO. 

t 

mi. per 
100 ec. 

17.6 

0.221 

2 

« 

144 

66 

39 

20* 

17.6 

0.217 

3 

it 

200 

139 

112 

17t 

14.7 

0.096 

4 

Defibrinated. 

208 

127 

no 

* 

16.3 

0.106 

5 

Citrate. 

242 

108 

73 

* 

28.2 

0.200 

6 

« 

270 


153 

20* 

19,6 

0.095 

7 

Heparin. 

274 

167 

no 

24 

27.3 

0.152 

8 

Citrate. 

281 

190 

128 

t 

25.6 

0.131 

9 

Defibrinated. 

500 

332 

286 

22* 

35.7 

0.093 

10 

u 

629 

361 

335 

♦ 

32.3 

0.076 

11 

Oxalate. 

143 


132 

102 

1.8 

0.013 

12 

u 

200 

174 

134 

69* 

11.0 

0.067 

13 

u 

200 

165 

127 

13t 

12.2 

0.076 

14 

it 

228 

220 

214 

166 

2.3 

0.011 

13 

u 

228 

217 

210 

163 

3.0 

0.014 

16 

u 

242 


147 

34 

16.8 

Qi083 

17 

u 

270 


270 

270 

0.0 

0.000 

18 

u 

272 

244 

233 

133 

6.5 

0.026 

19 

t< 

291 

269 

267 

244 

4.0 

0.014 


♦Sterile. 

fBacterial growth. 


rate of glycolysis during the first 6 hours. In a number of cases 
where the sugar concentration was not determined at exactly the 
6th hour a curve representing sugar loss was constructed. The 
sugar level at the 6th hour was obtained by interpolation on the 
curve and this value used in calculating the hourly rate of glycoly¬ 
sis. On the assumption that the reaction, glucose lactic acid, 
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i monomolecular, the velocity oonstaat has been calculated from 
he equation for a first order reaction: 


n this calculation o and a: have been expresied as toOHgeaais of 
jlncose per 100 oo. of blood and i has been expressed in hours. 


TABiain. 

Effect of Potasaivm Oxalate on Olyodlysis in Dic^etis tfon^DiabDlie 

Blooda. 



♦Sterile. 

^Bacterial growth. 
{After glucose ingestion.. 


Bloods -which were sterile at the end of the experiment are desig- 
nated by an asterisk (*). 

Contrasting results for a number of bloods are given m Table 
III. Twb samples of the same blood were used: to one of these 
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potassium oxalate had been added and to the other sodium 
citrate. Examination of the results in this table, and in Tables 
I and 11, reveals a decided difference in the effect of oxalates 
between diabetic and non-diabetic blood. 

The rate of glycolysis in the blood of the same individual at 
different levels of initial sugar concentration has been studied by 
comparison of bloods drawn during a glucose tolerance test. In 
Table IV are given the results of three such experiments on 
arthritics. 


TABLE IV. 

Glycolysis in Non-Diabetic Blood Drawn during a Sugar Tolerance Test 




Anti¬ 

coagulant. 

Blood sugar. 

Blood. 

Condition. 

0 hrs. 

4 hrs. 

6 hrs. 

Loss per 
hr. (first 







6 hrs.). 




mff. per 
100 ce. 

mg. pet 
100 cc. 

my. per 
100 cc. 

mu* per 
100 cc. 

1 

Fasting. 

Citrate. 

99 

42 

24* 

mmM 


After glucose. 

« 

155 

70 

45 

la 

2 

Fasting. 


90 

32 

30* 

IB 


After glucose. 


153 

80 

48t 

IB 

3 

Fasting. 


91 

47 

19 

12.0 


After glucose. 


83 

13 

13 

11.7 


* Sterile after 24 hours, 
t^^cterial growth. 


iThe experiment of adding glucose to blood was made. Its 
purpose was to study the effect of such additions on the rate of 
glycolysis. 

Blood drawn from a normal individual was defibrinated by gentle stir¬ 
ring with a sterile glass rod. It was divided into three samples. To two 
of the samples glucose was added, in one a quantity suflScient to bring 
the amount in the blood to 264 mg, per 100 co., in the other to 482 mg. per 
100 cc. The three samples were then incubated and the glycolysis followed. 
At the end of 24 hours, the sugar in the unfortified blood had almost dis¬ 
appeared. Glucose was now added to this sample bringing the sugar 
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content of the blood to 161 mg. and the incubation continued for 24 hours 
without further loss of sugar. The three bloods were sterile at the end of 
the experiment. The results are given in Table V. 

DISCtfBSION OT BESULTS. 

Variatims of Initial Sitgar ConceBtroiton.—*lieaym^ out'idE ocm- 
sidexation the bloods to which potassium oxalate has been added, 
examination of the tables will show that in both diabetic and aon- 
diabetio blood the rate of glycolysis tends to increase with incaceases 
in the initial concentration of glucose. The increases in velocity 


TABLE V. . 

Olytolysu in Normal Blood as Affected by Additions of 


Blood. 

Blood sugar. 

0 hrs. 

4 hrs. 

6 hrs. 

24 hrs. 

T<o 88 per 
hr (htBfc 

6 hrs.). 


m*;. per 

W7. 'per 

w;. 2«ir 

rnv. per 

W7. per 


100 cc. 

100 GC, 

100 cc. 

100 ec, 

100 oc. 

1(a) 

9a 

47 

25 

aH 

11.3 

1(a) (after 24 hrs.). 

. 151 


145 

135* 

1.0 

1(b) 

264 

207 

186 

35* 

13.0 

1(0) 

482 

425 

360 

215* 

20.3 


♦ Sterile. 


are not, however, proportional to the changes in the substrate as 
would be necessary to satisfy the monomolecular velocity law. 
The falling off of fc is not unusual in enzyme reactions. As North¬ 
rop (16) has recently shown in the case of trypin, the equation 
of a first order reaction expresses the rate of change of substrate 
in enzyme actions only under very definite conditions, chosen to 
exclude side reactions and inactivation of the enzyme. 

The effect on the velocity of the reaction of the amount of ghi- 
cose present is shown by a comparison of the rates of glycolysis 
at different levels of blood sugar concentration. Glycolsrsis in 
bloods drawn at the height of hyperglycemia, following ingestion 
of 100 gm. of glucose, is appreciably faster than in the same bloods 
at a starvation level of blood sugar (Table IV). In the case whore 
ho rise of blood sugar followed the mgestion of glucose, the glycoly- 
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sis rate remaiQed unchanged. The same thing was observed, 
though to a less extent, in the experiment where glucose was added 
to blood in vitro. 

There is no suggestion whatever in these results that diabetic 
blood is lacking in glycolytic power. In fact, the rate of sugar loss 
is greater in diabetic blood of high sugar content than in normal 
blood. When diabetic and non-diabetic bloods of nearly the same 
initial sugar concentration are compared, the rate of glycolysis 
is approximately equal in the two groups. 

Denis and Giles (1) following the general custom, have expressed 
their glycolysis resxilts as percentage of sugar loss dturing definite 
time intervals. This is misleading when bloods of widely differ¬ 
ent initial sugar concentrations are being compared. Such 
expression is justified only if the rate of glycolysis is proportional 
to the glucose present; in other words, the velocity of the reaction 
must approximate that predicted by the monomolecular velocity 
equation. It has been shown that this condition is not met 
under the experimental procedure usually used to measme the 
rate of glycolysis. Denis and Giles do not state what means 
they employed to prevent blood coagulation and examination of 
their results suggests that oxalates were used. Oxalates may, 
as is shown above, have a decided effect on glycolysis in diabetic 
blood. In spite of this, many of their diabetic bloods, for example. 
Nos. 5, 16, 20, 26, 29 (Table II)* show a greater rate of sugar 
loss during the first 6 hours than many of their non-diabetic 
Moods. This fact is nmsked when the results are expressed as 
paseentage of sugar loss. 

VaHaiions in Enzyme Concenfroifon.—In addition to variations 
in substrate, variations in the amount of enzyme present will 
cause velocity differences in enzyme action. Our data do not 
suggest that there is a lack of glycolytic enzyme in diabetic blood. 
In the first place, diabetic and non-diabetic bloods of the same 
sugar concentration i^ow almost equal rates of glycolysis. In 
the second place, the glycolsrtio rate is much faster in diabetic 
blood than in normal blood brought to the same sugar concentra¬ 
tion by the addition of glucose. The glycolysis rates of diabetic 
bloods Nos. 6, 6, 7, 9, and 10, Table II, are appreciably greater 
than the ^yoolysis rates of the corresponding normal bloods 
fortified by glucose (Table V). 

* Denis and Giles (1), p. 741. 
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En^jm InocUvaiim.-^Jn cordon other 
dycol^is shows a decreased velocity wi& 

II]B With the data at hand it would be improfitable to specu- 

Lte on fto onn« ol tM. of tho 

fvirther than to say that it does not seem to be 

exhaustion of the substrate. In blopd sample Np. 1W CTable V), 

^ i^fition of glncooe to the blorf .^ei M bom ™ 

not followed by » Momption of gljooliw t* 

In this case inactivation of the enzyme was comp;iBte rt 

glycolysis took place even though glucose was added. The wuse 
of the unusual effect of oxalates on the glycolytic, enwme.a^^ 
seemingly greater effect of them on diabetic blood 
Little comment can be offered on the results of Thal^dme aam 
Perry (2) whose conclusions are so .radically different from oura. 
Theh data do not include the velocity of the sugar loss durmg the 
early hours of glycolysis. Untfl more is known of the conditions 
developing in blood during long periods of incubation, the 
of those conditions on the activity of the glycolytic enzyme rcma 
uncertain. It would seem desirable in such experiments, to W 
glycolysis during the early hours, at a time when inactivation of 
the enzyme is presumably at a minimum. 

SXJMMAKY. 

1. The rate of glycolysis in bloods of widely different s^ar 
content, incubated at 38“C. under sterUe conditions, has been 

deter^^^^own t^e rate of glycolysis varies directly with 
the'amount of sugar present but that there is a marked deviation 
from the rate predicted by the monomolecular reaction velocity 

No evidence was obtained indicating that there is in diabetic 
blood a diminution of glycolytic power. The effect of potawium 
oxdate in decreasing the rate of glycolysis has been found to bo 
especially pronounced in diabetic blood. 
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Hydroxylai^es: 

Curtius rmethod, synthesis 
by (Levene and Schei- 
‘' ■dbqgbS) ■ 179 

2 -Hydroxypfopylamine: 

(Levene and Schbideg- 
gbb) 181 

Hyperglucemia: ' 

Acids, bases, and sugar in 
uranium nephritis, 'rela¬ 
tion to excretion (Hen- 
DBix and Bodansky) 

657 


I 

Insulin: 

Glucpse-fermenting action 
of BadUus coU, influ¬ 
ence on (McQuibe and 
Falk) 489 

Preparation ^omogyi, 
Doisy, and Shaefeb) 
31 

-Protein (Somoqyi, Doisy, 
and Shaeeeb) 32 

Iodine: 

Food, drink, and excreta, 

. determination (Mc¬ 
Clendon) 289 
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Isoelectric point: 

Hemoglobin, horse (Has¬ 
tings, Van Slykb, 
Nbii.Ii, Hbidelbehoer, 
and Habington) 

160 


L 


Lactone: 

(i-a-Glucoheptonic (Le- 
VENB and Meybb) 

178 


4-Methyl glucoheptonic 
(Levbne and Meybb) 
173 

(M-Methyl-a-glucohepton- 
ic (Levbne and Meybb) 
177 


Lead; 

Blood serum, compounds 
in, solubility (Faxbhall) 
481 

Method of analyzing urine 
for (FaibhaUi) 

485 

Lecithins: 


Synthetic (Levbne and 
Rolf) 677 

Lipoids: 

Fecal, quantitative rela¬ 
tions (Sfebby and 
Bloob) 261 

Lysolecithin: 

Acetyl (Lbvenb and Rolf) 
679 

Benzoyl (Lbvenb and 
Rolf) 680 

Blai<^l (Lbvenb and Rolf) 
683 

Oleyl (Lbvenb and Rolf) 
681 


H 


Mannonolactones: 

Tetramethyl, isomeric 
(Lbvenb and Meybb) 
167 


Mannose: 

Tetramethyl (Lbvenb and 
Meybb) 170 

Metabolism: 

Pyrimidines (Deuel) 

749 

Respiratory, influenced by 
food and benzoic add 
(Rappobt, Weiss, and 
Csonka) 683 

4-M6fliyl {^ucoheptooic lac¬ 
tone: 

(Levbne and Meybb) 

173 


lactone: 
(Lbvbne and 


177 


3-Mefhyl glucose: 

(Levbne and Meybb) 

S-Methyl glucuronic add: 
(Lbvenb and Meybb) 

173 

Milk: 

Diet, increased proportion 
in, improvement in 
> nutrition resulting 
(Shebiaan and Camp¬ 
bell) 5 


K 


Nephritis: 

Uranium, relation of acido¬ 
sis and hyperglucemia to 
excretion of acids, bases, 
and sugar in (Hendbix 
and Bodansxy) 

667 


Nitrogen: 

Constituents, nitrogenous, 
of the juice of the alfalfa 
plant (Viokbby) 

647 

Gas, conversion into milli¬ 
grams of amino nitrogen, 
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Nitrogen— conUnued: 

Van Slyke table of fac¬ 
tors for (Sha,bp) 

77 

Nucleic acid: 

. (Dbtjbl) 758 

INlcleosidase(s): 
vf (Lbvbnb and Webee) 

707, 717 

(Levbne, Yama.qawa, and 
(Wbbee) 693 

Specificity, degree, and dis¬ 
tribution in organs and 
..i:. species (Lbvene and 
Wbbbb) 717 


Oil; 

God liver. See Cod liver 
oil. 

Oleyl lysoledthin: 

(Lbvbnb and Role) 

681 

Oxidation: 

-Reduction effect, nature 
on acidity of hemoglobin 
(Hastinqs, Van Slyke, 
Heill, Heidblbbegeb, 
and Haeington) 

151 

Thiosuccinic acid, optically 
active, and thiosuccin- 
omide to corresponding 
Bulfo acids (Levbne and 
Mikeska) 685 

Oxygen: 

Blood, oxygen- and base¬ 
combining properties, 
thermodynamic relations 
(Stacie and Maetin) 

191 

Oxygenation: 

Base-bindinp power of 
hemoglobin and. Hill’s 
hypotheses concerning 
the relationship between 


Oxygenation— continued: 

(Hastings, Van Slyke, 
Neill, Heidelbeegbe, 
and Haeington) 

145 


Pentoses: 

BaciUua granulcbacter pec- 
tinovorum, fermentation 
by (Petbeson, Feed, 
and Schmidt) 

627 

Phosphate(s): 

Blood changes and clinical 
syniptoms following oral 
administration (Salve- 
sen, Hastings, and 
McIntosh) 311 

Caldon buffer (Kxtgel- 
MASs) 239 

Pork: 

Protems, biolo^cal value 
for maintenance and 
growth (Mitchell and 
Cabman) 613 

Potassium: 

Sulfosuccinate (Lbvenb 
and Mikbsea) 

689 

ProteiE(s): 

Alcohol-soluble (Somoqyi, 
Doisy, and Shaebbe) 

87 

Amino adds, interrelation 
between, with reference 
to their specific dynamic 
action (Weiss and Rap- 
poet) 612 

Benzoic add, administra¬ 
tion with (Csonka) 

S4E 

Dynamic action, relative 
spedfic (Rappobt) 

49 ^ 

Insulin-(S omogyi, Doisy 
andSHAPPBB) 31 
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Proteiji(s)— continued: 

Isoelectric, contaminating 
(SoMOQYi, Doisy, and 
Shaffbb) 36 

Serum, structure of rachitic 
rats, changes while fed 
cod liver oil (finEBEE) 

621 

Tungstic add precipita¬ 
tion, relation of pH to 
(Mbrbill) 267 

Wheat, whole, eggs, and 
pork, biological value for 
maintenance and growth 
(MrrcHBLL and Car- ■ 
man) 613. 

Pyrimidine(s): 

Chemistry (BAtmiscH) 

155 

Metabolism (Deuel) 

749 

Urine (Deuel) 752 

R 

Reproduction: 

Food supply, simplified 
(Sherman and Camp- 
BEUi) 5 

Ribose: 

iN'udeosidase, influence 
(liBVBNE, YaMAGAWA, 

and Weber) 706 

Rickets: 

'Serum protein structure of 
rachitic rats, changes 
while fed cod liver oil 
(Edbrbr) 621 


S _ - 

Seram: 

Blood, caloion buffer value 
(Kugblmass) 

254 

—, lead compounds in. 


solubility 


(Pairhall) 
481 


Serum—contfnited; 

Protein structure of rachi¬ 
tic rats, changes while 
fed cod liver oil 
(E/oeree) 621 

Sodiiuu; 

Sulfosuccinate (Lbvene 
and Mikeska) 

~ 689 


Sugar: 

(Denis and Hujir) 

, 603 

Glucose at , lower rates, 
sugar excretion curves;» 
dogs under intravenous 
injection (Felbher and 
Woodyatt) tS7 

Uranium nephritis, excre¬ 
tion in, relation of 
acidosis and hypcr- 
glucemia to (Hendrix 
and Bodanbky) 

657 


Sulfates: 

Ethereal, formation (Shi- 
PLB, Muldoon, and 
Shbrwin) 59 

Sulfo acids: 

Oxidation of optically ac¬ 
tive Buccinio acid and 
thiosuccinamide to 
(Levene and Mikebka) 
685 

o-SuIfopropionic acid; 

Rotation, optical (Levknb 
and Mikeska) 1 

d-a-Sulfopropionic acid: 

(Levene and Mikeska) 

2 


Sulfosuccinate: 

Barium (Levene and 

Mikeska) 688 

Potassium (Levene and 

Mikeska) 689 

Sodium (Levene and 

MiktasttaI aao 
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Subfects 


Sulfosuccinmonoamide: 

d-Barium (Lbvbnb and 
Mikbsea) 691 



Tungstic acid: 

Protein, tungstic acid pre¬ 
cipitation, relation of pH 
to (Mekbill) 257 


tJ 


Tetramethyl mannonolactones: 

Isomeric (Lbvene and 
Metbb) 167 

Tetramethyl mannose: 

(Lbvbnb and Metbb) 

170 

Thermodynamics: 

Oxygen- and base-combin¬ 
ing properties, theimo- 
dynamic relations 
(Stadie and Martin) 

191 

Thiokctic acid: 

Rotation, optical (Lbvbnb 
and Miebsea) 1 

a-Thiolactic acid: 

(Lbvbnb and Miebsea) 

2 

Thiosuccinamide: 

Oxidation to corresponding 
* i ... sulfo acid (Lbvbnb and 
Mkcesea) 685 

Thiosuc^iio acid: 

Oxidation of optically ac¬ 
tive, to corresponding 
sulfo add (Lbvbnb and 
Miebsea) 685 

. (f-Tfaiosuccinic acid: 

(Lbvbnb and Miebsea) 

687 

d-Thiosuccinmonoamide: 

(Lbvbnb and Miebsea) 
691 

Thymine: 

(Deuel) 753 

Tissue: 

Brain, isolation of arachi- 
donie acid from (Wes¬ 
son) 183 


Uradl: 

(Deuel) 756 

Tests, color,, for (Bau- 
disch) 155 

Uranium: 

Nephritis, relation of 
addosis and hypei^lu- 
cemia to excretion of 
adds, bases, and sugar 
in (Hbndbie and Bo- 
bansey) 657 

Uric acid: 

Excretion (Kobhlbb) 

721 

Problem (Polin, Bebg- 
LUND, and Dbbice) 

361 


Reagent, improvements in 
quality and method of 
preparing (Eolin and 
Trimble) 473 


tTrine: 

Ammonia, urinary, origin 
(Lobb, Atchlbt, and 
Benedict) 491 

Method of analyalag, for 
lead (Fairhall) 

485 


Pyrimidine (Dbubl) 

749 


V 


Vitamin A: 


Requirement, chick’s 
(Hart, Stbbnboce, 
Lbpeovset, and Hal- 
pin) 341 





